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Introductions 

Mr.  Regula.  The  committee  will  reconvene. 

We're  pleased  to  welcome  you,  Mr.  Dombeck  and  Mr.  Henry. 
Your  statements  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  and  you  may 
summarize  as  you  choose. 

Opening  Statement 

Mr.  Dombeck.  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm  pleased  to  be 
here  today. 

With  a  budget  request  for  next  year  that  is  less  than  last  year's, 
we're  challenged  to  find  ways  to  accomplish  our  mission  as  effi- 
ciently and  effectively  as  possible.  Our  mission  is  to  sustain  the 
health,  diversity  and  productivity  of  the  public  lands  for  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  present  and  future  generations.  BLM  manages  41 
percent  of  this  Nation's  Federal  lands  for  the  American  people. 
They  provide  economic,  recreational  and  other  benefits.  Our  activi- 
ties will  generate  $1.3  billion  in  1997  from  mineral  leases,  grazing 
fees  and  other  sources.  And  these  benefits,  these  collections,  go  to 
a  wide  variety  of  sources.  For  example.  States  get  about  40  percent 
of  these  monies  for  education,  roads,  and  other  municipal  activities. 
About  34  percent  of  the  $1.3  billion  goes  into  the  Reclamation 
Fund,  about  18  percent  into  the  General  Fund  of  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury, and  the  smallest,  about  6  percent,  will  come  back  to  BLM. 

(1) 


The  public  lands  will  provide  recreational  opportunities  for  an  es- 
timated 66  million  visitors  in  1997  and  their  activities  will  contrib- 
ute an  indirect  economic  value  of  $3.3  billion.  The  public  lands  also 
hold  a  wealth  of  information  that  teaches  us  about  our  rich  history 
and  pre-history.  The  cultural  resources  are  phenomenal  and  they 
are  critical  both  for  natural  and  economic  values  in  the  social  com- 
munities of  the  American  West,  Alaska,  and  all  of  the  public  lands. 

WORKING  SMARTER 

We're  working  hard  to  work  smarter.  To  help  assure  that  appro- 
priated funds  are  used  efficiently,  we  are  working  hard  to  minimize 
overhead.  For  example,  between  1995  and  1997  we  will  reduce  our 
office  rental  costs  by  an  estimated  $2.5  million.  To  target  funds 
where  they  are  needed  most,  we  are  moving  more  of  our  dollars 
and  people  into  direct  eye  contact  with  the  public  we  serve.  Since 
1994,  we  have  reduced  the  Washington  office  staffing  from  515  to 
340  employees.  To  multiply  the  dollars  available  to  us,  we  are 
working  with  other  Federal  agencies,  partner  groups  and  individ- 
uals in  challenge  cost-share  projects  and  other  coordinated  re- 
sponses to  meet  a  variety  of  needs. 

For  example,  we  have  invested  about  $2.5  million  in  a  Lake 
Havasu  fisheries  improvement  recreation  program  while  our  part- 
ners have  provided  $6.5  million  in  matching  funds. 

Mr.  Regula.  Which  partners? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  Anglers  United  of  Arizona,  the  National  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Foundation,  Arizona  Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  a  vari- 
ety of  matching  funds  in  local  interests. 

Mr.  Regula.  But  you  manage  it? 

Mr.  Dombeck.  Yes. 

PILOT  fee  program 

Mr.  Regula.  But  they  help  you  pay  a  part  of  the  costs,  a  sub- 
stantial part? 

Mr.  Dombeck.  Yes,  that's  correct. 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  there  any  fees  from  the  public  who  use  this? 

Mr.  Dombeck.  Yes,  there  are  fees  and  we  hope  that  the  pilot  fee 
program  that  we're  working  with  you  on  is  successful  and  provides 
an  incentive  to  plow  fees  back  into  the  areas  where  they  came 
from. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thus  far  you're  optimistic  about  the  program? 

Mr.  Dombeck.  We're  very  optimistic  and  we  hope,  as  when  we 
visited  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  that  we  can  work  with  you  to  make 
sure  that  we  have  a  streamlined  process  and  make  sure  that  the 
accounting  system  is  such  that  it's  workable  and  simple.  One  of  the 
differences  that  we  have  is  that  if  you  have  a  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  for  example,  you  have  people  coming  through  one  area  in  a 
fairly  trackable  system.  In  BLM  we  have  lots  of  small  campgrounds 
in  areas  that  are  spread  out  where  we  might  have  a  situation 
where  there  are  15  campsites  in  one  area,  so  we  need  a  simple  way 
to  track  that  and  we'll  be  working  with  your  staff  on  that.  So  we 
look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  with  you  on  that  effort. 

It's  interesting  when  we  talk  to  people;  it  seems  like  we  know 
that  no  one  wants  to  pay  more,  but  when  you  ask  them,  do  they 


want  to  pay  more  for  recreation  fees,  if  they  know  that  the  money 
is  going  to  come  back  to  the  area  that  they  enjoy,  then  they'll  say 
yes.  And  it  also  offers  an  opportunity  for  our  employees  to  be  more 
innovative  and  more  competitive  and  we  really  look  forward  to  that 
as  a  way  to  help  take  some  of  the  pressure  off  the  Federal  deficit 
and  yet  maintain  quality  facilities  for  the  American  public. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I'm  glad  to  hear  that  because  I've  always  been 
a  long-time  advocate  of  fees. 

Go  ahead. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  CONTINUED 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  One  other  point  on  the  recreation  program  is,  na- 
tionwide, volunteers  contribute  about  $6  million  worth  of  capability 
annually  and  that  amounts  to  about  23  percent  of  our  on-the- 
ground  capability.  In  fact,  the  Lake  Havasu  project  that  we  just 
talked  about  has  a  large  volunteer  component  associated  with  it. 

We  have  many  priorities.  The  budget  proposes  an  increase  of 
$15.6  million  for  the  continued  implementation  of  the  President's 
Pacific  Northwest  Forest  Plan.  The  Forest  Plan  is  assuring  that 
there  are  sustained  and  predictable  timber  harvests,  while  at  the 
same  time  assuring  appropriate  environmental  safeguards.  An  ad- 
ditional $12  million  is  requested  for  the  protection  of  land  and  re- 
sources, including  increased  efforts  to  control  invasive  plant  species 
that  are  invading  the  public  lands  at  a  rate  of  about  2,300  acres 
per  day;  wildlife  and  fish  habitat  improvement  projects;  implemen- 
tation of  range  improvement  strategies;  slowing  of  the  growth  of 
the  wild  horse  and  burro  population;  increased  prescribed  burns  to 
reduce  the  impacts  of  wild  fires;  and  mitigation  of  abandoned  mine 
land  impacts  on  watersheds.  A  $12  million  increase  is  requested  for 
the  wildland  fire  activities  of  BLM,  the  Park  Service,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  An  additional 
$10.5  million  is  requested  for  priority  clean-up  of  hazardous  mate- 
rials sites  on  lands  managed  by  BLM,  the  Park  Service  and  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Our  budget  also  proposes  decreases,  including  a  reduction  of  $8.8 
million  for  the  Automated  Land  and  Minerals  Records  System.  At 
the  same  time,  I'm  very  happy  to  tell  you  that  we  will  deploy  that 
very  critical  system  in  the  next  Fiscal  Year.  But  as  we  all  know, 
the  budget  outlook  is  sobering  and  we  will  face  many  difficult 
choices,  not  only  for  the  next  Fiscal  Year,  but  for  years  to  come. 
And  we  really  look  forward  to  your  continued  support  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  and  the  legacy  that  we  are  responsible 
for  with  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Congressman  Skaggs,  I'd  like  to  introduce 
some  of  my  stafi"  who  can  deal  with  some  of  the  technical  questions: 
Nancy  Hayes  is  Chief  of  Staff  and  counselor;  Marilyn  Johnson,  Act- 
ing Deputy  Director;  Gwen  Mason,  External  Affairs;  Maitland 
Sharpe,  Planning  and  Assessment,  and  Hord  Tipton,  Resource  Pro- 
tection. And  we'd  be  happy  to  discuss  any  of  the  issues  with  you 
this  afternoon  and  tell  you  about  our  programs. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Dombeck  follows:] 
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Mr  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee,  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  testify  before  your 
subcommittee  on  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  proposed  budget  forFY  1997 

This  year,  the  BLM  is  celebrating  its  fiftieth  anniversary    Our  mission  is  to  sustain  the  health, 
diversity,  and  productivity  of  the  public  lands  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  present  and  future 
generations.  These  lands  —  41%  of  the  lands  in  Federal  ownership  —  provide  economic, 
recreational,  and  other  benefits  to  ail  Americans 

This  year's  budget  request  of  $1  1  billion  is  an  increase  of  $45  million  over  FY  1996. 
Significantly,  the  request  is  slightly  less  than  the  amount  actually  appropriated  in  FY  1995,  which 
means  that  in  terms  of  real  capability  the  Bureau  is  challenged  to  find  ways  to  accomplish  our 
mission  as  efficiently  and  as  effectively  as  possible     While  modest  increases  are  proposed  for 
several  programs,  we  have  worked  hard  to  balance  those  with  offsetting  decreases  in  other 
program  areas 

The  facts  show  that  fijnds  appropriated  for  the  management  of  the  public  lands  are  a  good 
investment  in  many  ways    Largely  from  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau,  roughly  $1.3  billion  will  be 
collected  in  1997  from  mineral  leases,  timber  sales,  recreation  fees,  grazing  fees,  and  fees  for 
services  provided  by  BLM     The  coal  leasing  program,  for  example,  generates  over  $300  million 
in  royalties  annually  on  an  annual  budget  of  less  than  $7  million 

All  Americans  are  the  beneficiaries  of  our  income-producing  activities    The  $13  billion  dollars 
generated  from  public  lands  will  be  distributed  to  States  (42%),  the  Reclamation  Fund  (34%),  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  (18%),  and  a  small  portion  (6%)  will  come  back  to  the  BLM  for 
continued  activities  such  as  recordation  of  mining  claims,  the  expenses  of  adopting  out  wild 
horses  and  burros,  forest  health  initiatives,  and  providing  copies  of  documents  to  the  public 

It  is  more  difficult  to  place  an  economic  value  on  other  public  land  resources    The  public  lands 
provide  recreational  opportunities  for  an  estimated  66  million  visitors  each  year,  for  such  diverse 
activities  as  hunting,  fishing,  camping,  day-hiking,  mountain  biking,  sightseeing,  rockhounding, 
photography    Yet  even  these  activities  contribute  an  indirect  economic  value  to  regional,  state. 


and  local  economies  in  the  form  of  tourism  business,  employment,  and  sales  taxes    From 
recreational  uses  of  the  public  lands,  we  estimate  an  economic  impact  of  about  3  3  billion 
annually    The  public  lands  also  hold  a  wealth  of  information  that  teaches  us  about  our  history  and 
pre-historv    They  are  a  critical  part  of  both  the  natural  and  economic  world  in  which  we  live 

Nonetheless,  we  are  keenly  aware  that  budgets  need  to  be  tightly  managed  and  we  are  'working 
smarter'  to  inake  sure  that  the  fiinds  appropriated  by  this  committee  and  the  Congress  are  wisely 
and  otficiently  used,  to  target  them  where  they  are  most  needed,  and  in  many  cases  to  multiply 
iheni  through  partnerships  and  cost-sharing  initiatives  with  State  and  local  governments,  other 
Federal  agencies,  partner  groups,  and  individuals    I'd  like  to  mention  a  few  examples  to  illustrate 
how  we  are  doing  this 

To  help  assure  that  appropriated  funds  are  used  efficiently,  we  are  working  hard  to  minimize  our 
"overhead"  costs    Between  1995  and  1997,  we  will  reduce  our  office  space  rental  costs  by  an 
estimated  $2  5  million    Simplification  of  our  budget  structure,  accomplished  with  the  approval  of 
this  committee,  is  saving  us  an  estimated  $4  million  each  year    This  change  has  helped  us  to 
redirect  resources  management  expertise  into  on-the-ground  accomplishments  and  away  from 
detailed  budget  tracking 

To  target  funds  where  they  are  most  needed,  we  are  reducing  management  layers  and  moving 
more  of  our  dollars  and  people  closer  to  the  ground  and  closer  to  eye-to-eye  contact  with  the 
public  we  serve    Since  1994,  we  have  reduced  the  Washington  Office  staffing  from  5 1 5  to  340 
In  1993,  less  than  67%  of  BLM  expenditures  were  directly  related  to  'operational  field  work' 
We  have  increased  that  to  70%,  and  our  goal  is  80% 

To  multiply  the  dollars  available  to  us,  we  have  sought  the  help  of  other  Federal  agencies,  partner 
groups,  and  individuals    For  example,  the  challenge  cost  share  projects  that  we  undertake  to 
improve  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  produce  results  of  two  to  five  times  the  investment  of  Federal 
dollars    In  one  specific  case,  the  Lake  Havasu  Fisheries  Improvement  Program,  we  have  invested 
$2  5  million  in  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  warm  water  fisheries  project  ever  undertaken 
m  this  country    Our  partners  have  provided  more  than  $6  5  million  in  matching  fijnds    And  in  a 
final  note  on  that  project,  it  is  expected  to  generate  an  economic  return  to  the  local  economy  of 
$3  5  million  annually. 

Indi\  iduals  are  partners  too    In  our  recreation  program,  for  example,  volunteers  are  contributing 
about  $6  million  annually,  which  adds  about  one-fourth  to  the  appropriation  for  recreation 
management 

Still,  there  are  many  priorities.  The  President's  budget  requests  several  relatively  modest 
increases    These  are  panially  off'set  by  reductions  where  we  have  been  able  to  identify  them 
without  adversely  affecting  the  health  of  the  land,  or  without  jeopardizing  the  income  stream  that 
is  so  important  to  the  bottom  line  of  the  Federal  budget 

The  Budget  proposes  an  increase  of  $  15  6  million  for  implementation  of  the  President's  Pacific 
Northwest  Forest  Plan    This  includes  $  7  4  million  for  activities  that  will  assure  a  sustainable 


timber  harvest  of  1  I  billion  board  feet  (of  which  about  21 1  MMBF  will  come  from  BLM  lands) 
while  still  assuring  rigorous  environmental  safeguards.  An  additional  $  8  2  million  over  the  1996 
conference  level  is  requested  for  the  Jobs-in-the-Woods  program,  which  has  the  dual  objectives  of 
providmg  employment  opportunities  for  displaced  timber  workers  while  at  the  same  time 
accomplishing  restoration  projects  that  will  benefit  the  environment  and  the  long-term  economic 
health  of  the  region 

An  additional  $12  million  is  requested  for  several  activities  that  have  as  their  common  objective 
the  protection  of  the  land  resources    This  includes  funding  for  increased  efforts  to  control 
invasive  species  that  have  adverse  environmental  and  economic  impacts,  for  wildlife  and  fisheries 
habitat  improvements,  for  implementation  of  rangeland  improvement  strategies,  for  slowing  the 
growth  of  wild  horse  and  burro  populations,  for  increased  prescribed  burns  to  reduce  the  impacts 
of  wildfires,  and  for  mitigation  of  abandoned  mine  land  impacts  on  watersheds 

Other  increases  are  in  two  accounts  for  which  appropriations  are  made  to  BLM  but  which  include 
tiinding  for  other  Interior  bureaus    An  additional  $12  million  is  requested  for  wildland  fire 
activities  of  BLM,  the  Park  Service,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  BIA    An  additional  $10.5 
million  is  requested  for  priority  clean-up  of  hazardous  materials  sites  on  lands  managed  by  BLM, 
the  Park  Service,  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Our  proposed  budget  also  includes  decreases    Most  notably,  our  request  for  the  Automated  Land 
and  Minerals  Records  System  is  $8  8  million  below  the  1996  conference  level    This  reflects  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  equipment  for  that  system  has  been  deployed.   I  am  very  happy  to  tell  this 
Committee  that  in  1997  we  will  deploy  that  very  crucial  system. 

Finally,  Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  some  of  our  successes    The  BLM  is  an  agency 
that  has  accomplished  much    And  much  of  what  we  have  done  reflects  concerns  that  this 
Committee  shares  about  the  future  of  the  public  lands  and  how  they  are  managed. 

We  have  developed,  with  the  Forest  Service  and  other  agencies,  an  interagency  fire  policy 
that  addresses  many  of  the  concerns  we  have  had  about  the  fire  program,  as  well  as  those 
concerns  that  this  Committee  expressed  in  its  report  on  our  appropriations  bill  last 
summer 


In  a  variety  of  other  projects  ~  large  and  small  -  we  are  coordinating  with  other  Federal 
agencies,  the  States,  the  counties,  local  governments,  and  private  individuals  to  assure  that 
the  public  benefits  from  a  coordinated  effort  and  that  the  lands  are  improved  by  our 
efforts,  since  the  condition  of  the  land  does  not  respect  administrative  boundaries. 

We  are  aggressively  seeking  efficiencies  and  strategies  to  deal  with  tightening  budgets,  and 
the  absorption  of  pay  and  cost  increases  in  1996  as  directed  by  the  Committee 

We  are  emphasizing  land  exchanges  to  find  common  sense  solutions  to  management 
problems 


Still,  the  budget  outlook  is  sobering.   As  the  Congress  and  the  Administration  work  toward  a 
balanced  budget,  we  know  that  there  will  be  great  pressures  on  all  of  us  to  find  better  ways  of 
accomplishing  our  mission    And  we  will  face  difficult  choices  of  what  not  to  do    But  if  the 
budget  continues  to  fall,  we  will  have  to  make  those  choices    We  are  taking  a  hard  look  at  our 
operations  now,  and  I  believe  the  actions  we  have  taken  or  are  taking  will  serve  the  public  and  the 
land  well    We  look  forward  to  your  continued  support  as  we  continue  to  take  care  of  our  legacy 

Mr  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  opening  statement  and  I  welcome  your  questions 


BLM  INCOME 

Mr.  Regula.  You  mentioned  your  income.  Does  this  offset  your 
expenses?  I  see  you  have  $1.3  bilUon  in  revenue  and  your  expenses 
are  about  $1.2  biUion;  is  that  accurate? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  That's  about  right,  yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  So,  in  a  sense,  as  far  as  the  Treasury  is  concerned, 
you're  self-sustaining. 

Mr.  DoMBECK.  That's  correct,  and  we're  proud  of  the  fact  that 
we're  one  of  the  few  agencies  in  Government — Minerals  Manage- 
ment Service,  the  IRS,  and  one  other  one,  I'm  not  sure  which  it  is 
that  is  also  an  agency  that  produces  more  in  receipts  than 

Mr.  Regula.  I  would  say  the  IRS  has  some  advantages  over  you. 
[Laughter.] 

The  plus  side  is  you're  not  as  disliked  as  they  are. 

Mr.  Dombeck.  In  most  places.  [Laughter.] 

RECREATION  FEES 

Mr.  Regula.  In  most  places,  right.  I'm  glad  you  qualified  it.  I've 
heard  rumors — being  an  Easterner  I  wouldn't  be  aware  of  that. 

The  House  report  directed  that  the  Secretary  develop  a  pilot  plan 
for  joint  Federal-State  management  for  one  or  more  selected  BLM 
Resource  Areas  for  affected  States  or  counties.  While  I  recognize 
that  this  bill  has  not  yet  become  law,  have  you  in  fact  started  re- 
sponding to  this  directive  and  what,  if  anything,  has  been  done, 
and  what  is  your  overall  view  of  this  concept? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  Well,  I  think  the  pilot  plans  are  a  wonderful  way 
to  go.  In  fact,  the  way  that  I  see  resource  management  going  in  the 
future,  as  we  try  to  balance  the  Nation's  checkbook,  is  more  co- 
operation with  not  only  State  agencies,  but  local  entities.  I  think 
resource  managers  of  the  future  will  be  coordinators,  facilitators, 
cooperators,  and  what  we've  got  to  do  to  meet  the  mandates  we 
have — and  we  know  we're  not  going  to  grow  in  size,  at  least  in  the 
near  term — is  to  be  able  to  pull  people  together  every  place  that  we 
can  to  generate  support.  I've  got  a  variety  of  examples  that  we'll 
talk  about,  hopefully  throughout  the  course  of  this  hearing. 

And  Bob,  tell  me  the  specific  programs  that  we're  working  on 
with  the  States.  For  example,  the  Western  States'  land  commis- 
sioners: we've  signed  a  memorandum  of  understanding  with  the 
land  commissioners  to  move  forward  with  land  exchanges  with  the 
States  to  help  the  States  consolidate  their  lands  and  our  lands  to 
make  more  sense  out  of  the  land  patterns  of  this  country,  not  only 
to  minimize  costs,  but  to  maximize  revenues  and  services  that  we 
provide. 

land  exchange 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  have  plenty  of  statutory  authority  to  make 
swaps  and  reconfigure  your  lands? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  Yes,  we  do.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  are,  in  order 
to  save  money,  doing  a  variety  of  things  to  streamline  our  capabili- 
ties. We  just  recently  streamlined  our  Federal  Land  Exchange  pro- 
gram and  the  FLEFA  regulations.  We're  now  experiencing  a  much 
lower  failure  rate  in  land  exchanges  than  we  did  in  the  past.  The 
appraisal  processes  are  streamlined,  the  evaluation  processes  are 


streamlined  and  our  objective  is  to  have  a  very  high  success  rate 
where  we  spend  money  in  land  exchanges. 

Mr.  Regula.  Can  you  do  land  exchanges  with  the  private  sector, 
if  there's  a  rancher  who  wants  to  make  a  swap  with  you  that  fits 
with  both  his  and  your  needs? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  Yes.  One  of  the  authorities  that  BLM  has  that  I 
believe  no  other  Federal  agency  has — one  of  the  carryovers  of  the 
General  Land  Office  responsibility — is  that  BLM  is  basically  the  re- 
altor for  the  United  States  of  America.  We  enter  into  a  variety  of 
approaches  to  land  exchanges  with  private  individuals  and  with 
States.  In  fact,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  participating  in  a  wonderful 
event  in  New  Mexico  just  about  a  month  ago  with  the  Santa  Ana 
pueblo,  where  we  turned  over  15,000  acres  to  that  pueblo.  It  was 
a  three-way  exchange  with  the  State  where  we  acquired  some  State 
lands  that  were  within  wild  and  scenic  river  areas  as  well  as  in 
wilderness  study  areas,  and  then  the  State  got  some  BLM  lands. 
And,  fortunately,  we  were  able  to  reconfigure  things  to  everybody's 
benefit. 

RECREATION 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  that  sounds  good.  Obviously,  you  mentioned 
in  your  opening  statement  that  you  had  66  million  visitors.  Are 
those  visitor  days  or  are  they  66  million  different  people? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  Tell  us.  Bob,  what  are  the 

Mr.  Henry.  People. 

Mr.  Regula.  Sixty-six  million.  So  you  have  many  more  visitor 
days,  because  I'm  assuming  some  of  them  will  stay  two  or  three 
days  for  a  camping  experience  or  hunting.  I'm  a  big  fan  of  multiple 
use  because  I  think  it  opens  opportunities  to  the  public  for  a  vari- 
ety of  activities. 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  We  really  feel  good  about  where  we're  going  in 
recreation.  In  fact,  I'm  one  that  believes  the  long-term  future  of  the 
BLM  is — you  know  in  the  past  we  were  linked  to  purely  the  extrac- 
tive industries.  We  need  to  continue  to  move  forward  in  that  area 
and  we  are,  but  we  also,  as  demographics  change,  carving  out  a 
niche  in  recreation  different  than  that  of  the  Park  Service.  We're 
aware  of  the  Park  Service — the  parks  are  being  loved  to  death:  I 
think  of  the  Japanese  flying  to  see  Yosemite  and  the  Europeans  fly- 
ing to  the  Smokies.  The  BLM  lands  provide  the  playground  of  the 
small,  local  communities.  The  people  from  Elk  Hole  that  go  hunting 
probably  go  on  BLM  lands.  The  people  that  can't  afford  to  buy  air- 
plane tickets  to  fly  across  the  country.  I  really  think  it's  an  impor- 
tant niche  for  local  communities  and  individuals — it's  sort  of  the 
playground  of  the  West,  in  a  sense.  Although  we  do  have  lots  of 
eastern  visitors,  if  one  would  think  of  it  in  concept  of  what  niche 
do  we  fill  as  opposed  to  some  other  agencies,  I  really  think  our 
niche  is  in  providing  the  small  local  communities  with  access. 

Mr.  Regula.  What  about  hunting  activities  for  the  Easterners? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  Lots  of  hunting. 

Mr.  Regula.  Because  hunting  lands  are  getting  scarce  in  the  ur- 
banized areas. 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  We've  got  about  170,000  miles  of  fishable  streams, 
about  4  million  acres  of  flat  water,  lots  of  good  hunting  opportuni- 
ties. 
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Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  provide  primitive  campsites  as  part  of  your 
program? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  There's  a  whole  variety,  the  whole  spectrum  of  op- 
portunities for  BLM,  from  campgrounds  to  dispersed  recreation  and 
other  places  out  in  the  back  country.  In  Mrs.  Vucanovich's  State 
where  some  of  the  biggest  mule  deer  in  the  country  are,  people  just 
go  and  spend  two  weeks  hunting;  hopefully,  it  doesn't  take  them 
that  long  to  bag  their  quarry  if  that's  what  they're  after.  But 
there's  the  whole  variety  of  places.  We've  got  about  2,300  day-use 
units  and  about  1,600  family  units  on  about  50,000  acres  in  BLM. 

Mr.  Regula.  Now,  the  State  game  laws  apply  as  far  as  the  oper- 
ations, is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DoMBECK.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  they,  therefore,  have  their  personnel  on  the 
lands — rangers  and  so  on  to  enforce  the  State  game  laws? 

Mr.  DoMBECK.  That's  correct.  We  are  not  the  wildlife  manager, 
although  we  coordinate  very  closely  with  the  States  to  manage 
habitat  appropriately.  In  fact,  last  week  I  had  the  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity to  be  part  of  a  signing  ceremony  in  the  State  of  Arizona  in 
Mojave  County  at  Black  Mountain.  What  we  had  are  conflicts  be- 
tween livestock  grazing,  big  game,  and  wild  horses  and  burros. 
This  was  one  of  these  local  partnerships  that  bubbled  up  where  our 
employees  were  the  facilitators.  We  had  the  Mojave  County  Sports- 
men's Association,  the  local  cattlemen's  association,  Arizona  Game 
and  Fish,  Audubon  Society  and  Sierra  Club,  and  they  arrived  at  an 
agreement  on  to  how  to  resolve  some  of  these  issues  without  hav- 
ing to  go  to  court.  It's  just  wonderful  to  see  these  kinds  of  things 
happen  because  I  think  it  demonstrates  the  power  of  local  partner- 
ships in  resolving  issues. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Skaggs. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  My  question  is  why  are  we  having  an  adjournment 
at  this  time  [referring  to  the  bells  ringing!? 

Mr.  Regula.  I  think  it  must  be  recess. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  I  was  afraid  it  was  going  to  be  two  bells  and  we 
were  going  to  have  to  be  cut  short,  but  instead  we  have  all  the  time 
in  the  world.  [Laughter.] 

AGENCY  COORDINATION 

First,  I  just  want  to  give  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  gave  to  the  Secretary 
this  morning.  I  don't  expect  you  to  comment  on  it  but  it  has  to  do — 
I  talked  to  you  about  it  on  the  phone — with  taking  care  of  manage- 
ment of  some  of  your  property  in  Colorado.  I've  been  working  over 
the  last  several  years  with  Fish  and  Wildlife  on  their  stepped-up 
efforts  in  Colorado,  in  particular,  and  now  to  be  expanded  through- 
out the  region,  on  cracking  down  on  errant  oil  and  gas  drillers  and 
the  threat  particularly  to  migratory  birds,  and  some  of  the  mining 
operations  that  have  had  leach  ponds  that  weren't  properly  pro- 
tected. I  assume  that  you  have  close  coordination  with  Fish  and 
Wildlife  when  leases  on  BLM  land  are  implicated  in  any  of  these 
activities,  but  I  just  wanted  to  ask  about  that. 

Mr.  DoMBECK.  Yes,  we  coordinate  very  closely.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  is  another  area  where  in  many  cases  we're  streamlining 
the  process.  For  example,  if  an  ESA  consultation  is  required  for  a 
salvage  timber  sale.  We  work  with  the  Forest  Service,  the  Fish  and 
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Wildlife  Service,  and  of  course,  if  salmon  are  involved,  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service.  In  these  cases,  we've  basically  moved 
from  a  serial  process  to  a  parallel  process.  By  doing  that  we  get  the 
regulator  up  front  with  us  right  at  the  beginning.  The  old  system 
sort  of  was  that  an  oil  and  gas  producer,  or  whatever  the  proponent 
of  the  project  would  be,  would  come  to  BLM  and  they'd  say  we 
want  to  do  this,  and  we'd  begin  to  write  it  up,  gather  the  data,  and 
when  the  data  is  gathered  we'd  hand  it  to  the  regulator — say  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service — and  ask  for  a  consultation.  They  might 
say  it's  okay,  they  might  say  come  on  back,  get  some  more  data, 
and  then  come  on  back,  or  they  might  say  no,  and  they  rarely  say 
no. 

What  we've  done  now  is,  and  it's  not  as  time-consuming,  espe- 
cially if  we've  got  the  same  information  going  back  and  forth  or  re- 
quests going  back  and  forth;  it's  sort  of  like  the  concept  of  build  it 
right  the  first  time.  We  involve  the  regulator  right  up  front  so  that 
everybody  knows  the  rules  right  up  front.  I  think  it  allows  us  to 
be  much  more  responsive  to  industry  and  at  least  they  get  an  an- 
swer in  a  reasonable  amount  of  time.  That's  our  goal  in  doing  that. 

Another  area  where  we  hope  to  make  some  progress  is  we're  ask- 
ing for  an  additional  $4  million  in  abandoned  mine  land  monies 
and  this  is  for  remediation,  collecting  data,  and  with  regard  to 
storm  water  runoff.  What  we  hope  to  accomplish  in  this  arena  is 
to  really  deal  with  problems  before  they  become  big  problems  from 
the  standpoint  of  protecting  fish  and  wildlife  habitats,  clean  water, 
those  kinds  of  things.  So  there  are  a  variety  of  ways  that  we're 
making  progress  in  that  area,  but  as  always,  when  funds  are  short, 
there's  a  lot  more  to  do  than  we  have  money  or  people  to  handle 
it. 

RESOURCE  ADVISORY  COUNCILS 

Mr.  Skaggs.  I  wanted  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  report  on 
progress  with  Resource  Advisory  Councils  and  the  rangeland  re- 
form activities  in  Colorado — how  are  we  doing  on  that? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  Well,  we're  very  pleased  with  the  way  things  are 
going.  I  was  at  the  New  Mexico  Resource  Advisory  Council  last 
week.  I've  been  to  maybe  about  one-third  of  the  24  councils;  in  fact, 
I'm  going  to  Colorado  the  third  week  in  May  to  participate  in  a 
Front  Range  advisory  council.  What  we  really  see  is  people  coming 
together,  wanting  to  work  things  out  locally.  It's  a  process  of  trying 
to  make  decisions  closer  to  the  land  and  involve  local  communities. 

I  can  give  you  an  example  in  your  State,  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  I  had 
a  phone  call  from  one  of  the  members  of  the  RAC  meeting,  and  I 
was  at  the  Reno  RAC  meeting,  and  they  said  to  me,  "Do  you  know 
for  the  first  time  both  the  environmentalists  and  the  ranchers  are 
talking  about  range  land  health."  Another  anecdote  that  I  heard 
last  week  was  the  Utah  and  the  Arizona  Advisory  Council  chair- 
men presented  the  standards  and  guidelines  to  the  local  ranchers 
in  the  Arizona  strip  and  they  were  very  pleased  with  the  way 
things  were  going. 

What  we  hope  to  do  is  to  provide  more  flexibility  and  to  look  at 
standards  as  performance  measures  or  goals  so  everybody  knows 
what  the  rules  are  right  up  front.  I  think  what  we'll  see  is  we'll 
see  more  decision  space  for  the  permittee,  providing  the  standards 
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are  adhered  to.  And,  of  course,  in  the  guidehnes  are  a  wide  variety 
of  tools  that  they  will  use  to  achieve  those  goals,  whether  it  be  rest- 
rotation  strategies,  fencing,  water  development,  or  different  Mnds 
of  rest-rotation  strategies.  We're  just  really  excited  with  how  things 
are  going.  As  Evan  Zimmerman  told  me — Mr.  Zimmerman  is  a  per- 
mittee in  Oregon — in  fact  I've  never  been  to  anyone's  ranch  whose 
driveway  is  25  miles  long  before,  just  north  of  the  Nevada  State 
line,  and  he  said  to  me,  "For  two  years  we  hollered  at  each  other, 
and  now  we're  starting  to  talk  and  work  the  differences  out  and 
we're  real  pleased." 

WILDLAND  FIRE 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Your  executive  summary  page  states  an  additional 
$12  million  is  requested  for  wildland  fire  activities  of  BLM,  the 
Park  Service,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  BIA.  I'm  just  curious 
about  how  to  interpret  that.  Do  you  have  responsibilities  for  fire 
management  on  their  properties  as  well? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  BLM  is  sort  of  the  host  of  the  fire  programs  for 
the  other  agencies.  We're  the  lead  agency  at  the  National  Inter- 
Agency  Fire  Center  in  Boise  and  so  the  funding  for  the  Interior 
agencies 

Mr.  Skaggs.  All  comes  through  you. 

Mr.  DoMBECK.  Except  the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  I  know  that  you've  been  working,  again,  in  Colorado 
and  elsewhere  learning  the  lessons  in  the  wake  of  the  Storm  King 
fire  on  inter-agency.  State  and  Federal  coordination — can  you  give 
me  a  progress  report  on  that  effort? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  I  think  we've  made  tremendous  progress.  The  last 
year  was  an  easy  year  from  the  standpoint  of  wildland  fire,  and 
what  we  have  is  all  managers  on  heightened  awareness.  One  of  the 
things  that's  interesting  with  the  fire  community  is  these  fire  fight- 
ers are  so  good  at  what  they  do,  managers — the  area  managers,  the 
field  managers — really  don't  want  to  meddle  in  their  programs  and 
over  time  the  management  had  somewhat  become  disengaged  with 
the  rest  of  the  fire  program.  The  lesson  that  we  learned  with  Storm 
King  Mountain  and  some  of  the  other  situations  that  we  looked  at, 
is  the  need  for  managers  to  be  right  in  the  middle.  Not  in  the  way, 
but  continually  asking  the  hard  questions  about  safety,  about  our 
ability  to  respond,  about  plans.  What  are  we  going  to  do  if  we  have 
a  lightning  strike  here?  How  are  we  going  to  deal  with  that  fire? 
The  whole  balance  between  suppression  and  pre-suppression  is  an- 
other area  of  concern. 

I  have  another  example  from  where  I  was  last  week.  In  fact,  they 
gave  me  a  little  write-up  about  it  and  I  was  so  excited,  I  was  going 
to  write  to  the  rest  of  the  Bureau  employees.  Let  me  just  summa- 
rize. Halipine  Mountain  in  Mojave  County,  Arizona:  there's  a  Park 
City  trailer  park  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain  and  this  is  high 
desert  chaparral,  three  and  one-half  inches  of  rain  a  year.  There 
hasn't  been  a  fire  there  in  a  long,  long  time.  Over  the  last  two 
years  we  spent  $3  million  putting  fires  out  in  that  area  and  the 
prescribed  burn  plan  now  calls  for  a  mosaic  of  prescribed  burns 
around  the  development  that  will  cost  about  $20,000  to  $50,000  a 
year.  If  there's  a  lightning  strike,  we  will  allow  that  to  burn  be- 
cause it  can  burn  safely  up  to  about  20,000  acres  per  year,  so 
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there's  a  limit.  This  is  in  response  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the 
smoke  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

It's  those  kinds  of  local  plans  that  we  need  to  be  developing  all 
over  the  country  to  reduce  these  fuels,  because  when  you  have  a 
fire  where  you  have  this  tremendous  fuel  build-up  like  we  had  at, 
say.  Storm  King  or  Yellowstone  in  1988,  it's  no  different  than  a 
hurricane  or  an  earthquake.  It's  just  something  that's  humanly  im- 
possible to  contain  even  if  we  put  the  entire  Department  of  Defense 
on  it.  How  we  manage  that  land,  utilize  fire  as  a  management  tool, 
and  keep  the  fuel  loadings  down  is  how  we're  going  to  make 
progress.  Colorado,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  lead  States  with  Governor 
Romer  and  BLM  in  making  progress  in  developing  Federal,  State 
and  local  fire  management  plans  and  really  pulling  our  resources 
together. 

Now  I  just  want  to  make  a  point  on  the  $12  million  increase  that 
has  been  worked  out  very  closely  with  the  subcommittee  staff.  The 
funding  request  for  fire  is  based  upon  the  most  efficient  manage- 
ment level  averaged  over  a  10-year  period.  We're  at  about  84  per- 
cent of  that  level  in  our  request  for  1997. 

FTE  CEILING 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Can  I  ask  one  more  question,  Mr.  Chairman?  Please 
justify  your  fairly  significant  request  for  additional  FTE,  especially 
after  the  Secretary,  this  morning,  was  rightly  pointing  out  that  the 
Department  overall  has  done  more  than  its  share  of  shouldering 
the  burden  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  Government.  What  are  those 
567  folks  going  to  be  doing? 

Mr.  DoMBECK.  I  will  ask  Bob  Henry  to  explain  the  details  of  the 
accounting  system,  but  what  I  can  tell  you  is  even  though  BLM's 
FTEs  are  something  over  11,000,  we  actually  have  slightly  over 
9,000  warm  bodies  employed.  That's  because  that's  all  the  money 
we  have  to  pay  salaries  for,  so  it's  really  a  money-limited  situation 
rather  than  the  FTE  system.  We  bought  out  922  employees  during 
the  buyout.  We're  somewhat  in  excess  of  1,000  people  employed 
below  where  we  were  just  a  couple  of  years  ago  and  it  appears  that 
that  trend  will  be  down.  In  fact,  managing  our  skill  mix  is  real 
tough  right  now  because  we're  losing  people;  a  lot  of  people  have 
walked  out  the  door.  For  example,  at  headquarters,  with  the  reduc- 
tions that  we've  had  here,  we've  got  some  areas,  particularly  in  the 
renewable  resources,  where  we  really  need  to  look  at  our  skill  mix 
and  make  sure  that  we  have  the  capability  to  deliver  in  a  lot  of 
areas.  And  that's  also  true  for  field  units. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  So,  notwithstanding  this,  you're  not  going  to  have 
more  people  working  at  BLM  next  year. 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  Bob,  tell  us  about  the  details. 

Mr.  Henry.  That's  correct.  I  think  our  budget  reflects  that  and 
Mike  alluded  to  it,  a  somewhat  good  situation  in  that  we  have 
made  a  lot  of  the  reductions  that  we  need  to  make.  We  are  ahead 
of  the  curve  that  we  planned  to  be  at  with  the  buyouts  and  attri- 
tion so  that  now  we  are  in  a  situation  in  which  it  is  really  the  dol- 
lars that  are  controlling  the  employment  more  than  the  FTE  ceil- 
ing. And  that's  preferable,  in  a  sense.  I  mean  there's  nothing  more 
frustrating  than  having  to  budget  to  hire  folks  but  because  of  an 
arbitrary  FTE  ceiling  you  can't  act.  So  we  don't  have  that.  We  have 
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included  in  the  FTE  numbers — I  believe  it's  400  seasonal  FTE — 
which  give  us  some  flexibility  come  field  season  to  deal  with  sum- 
mer programs. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mrs.  Vucanovich? 

COMMUNITY  COORDINATION 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Director 
Dombeck,  it's  good  to  see  you  again. 

You  and  I  have  talked  in  the  past  about  in  the  past  about  the 
need  for  Federal  land  management  agencies  to  include  the  local 
population  in  management  decisions  and  I  think  we  both  agree  on 
that  point.  I'm  happy  to  see  a  greater  effort  on  the  part  of  the  BLM 
to  communicate  better  with  the  folks  who  are  directly  affected  by 
your  agency.  I  understand  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  when  he  was 
here  earlier  today,  emphasized  partnership.  But  as  you  know  there 
are  many  local  economies  across  the  United  States  that  depend 
heavily  on  natural  resources  and  I  have  some  concerns  about  the 
Bureau's  ability  to  effectively  manage  those  resources,  especially  in 
light  of  budget  cuts. 

For  instance,  environmental  degradation  resulting  from  failure  to 
gather  wild  horses  is  becoming  severe  in  some  areas;  in  other  areas 
the  lack  of  scientific  information  to  support  timely  and  defensible 
decisions  is  a  problem.  Fiscal  constraints  over  the  next  several 
years  can  only  make  these  problems  worse,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
all  of  this  points  to  the  need  for  maybe  a  new  approach  to  manag- 
ing public  lands.  As  you  know,  current  law  allows  the  Federal  land 
management  agencies  to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  and 
even  to  contract  out  management  activities  with  strict  Federal 
oversight. 

So,  theoretically,  if  the  Bureau  were  to  contract  out  the  manage- 
ment activities  of  an  area,  you  could  then  use  fewer  Federal  per- 
sonnel for  oversight  and  yet  still  meet  your  management  objectives. 
Is  there  any  plan  or  is  there  any  consideration  given  to  this  type 
of  alternative  to  managing  Federal  lands? 

Mr.  Dombeck.  There  are  several  points,  I  think,  that  are  ger- 
mane to  your  concern.  Number  one,  our  objective  is  to  push  the  de- 
cision making  process  as  close  to  the  field  level  as  possible.  I  thank 
of  the  Resource  Advisory  Councils  that  I  mentioned.  As  the  citizen 
owners,  not  just  customers,  they  provide  expertise  to  BLM  on  is- 
sues that  are  important  to  them.  It's  interesting  to  note  that  on 
these  Resource  Advisory  Councils  are  people  that  come  from  all 
walks  of  life — elected  officials,  representatives  of  Native  American 
tribes,  representatives  of  academia,  the  conservation  community, 
commodity  producers,  miners,  ranchers,  loggers,  officers  and 
guides — these  kinds  of  things.  Don  Lapin  is  a  member  of  the  Reno 
RAC  representing  wild  horses  and  burros. 

In  addition  to  preparing  standards  and  guides  for  the  health  of 
public  lands,  they're  going  to  be  taking  on  issues  like  wildland  fire. 
In  fact,  the  Front  Range  RAC  in  Colorado  is  working  on  that  issue 
now.  The  Owyhee  Resource  Advisory  Council  wants  to  work  on  in- 
vasion of  noxious  weeds.  Some  will  work  on  cultural  resources  and 
other  types  of  things  to  help  focus  where  we're  going.  The  other 
thing  that  is  happening  in  the  West,  it's  just  wonderful  to  see  as 
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I  travel  around,  is  local  coalitions  spring  up.  I  think  of  the  Umpqua 
watershed  improvement  group  in  southern  Oregon  where 
Weyerhauser,  the  Forest  Service,  BLM,  Oregon  Department  of  Fish 
and  Wildlife,  Trout  Unlimited  and  others  are  coming  together. 
Sometimes  I  almost  believe  that  they're  making  things  happen  in 
spite  of  us  because  they've  got  people  that  are  raising  money  and 
they're  working  collaboratively  with  the  agencies.  Our  people  are 
there  as  technical  experts,  as  facilitators. 

We  could  go  to  every  State  and  see  several  examples  like  this. 
In  fact,  the  Seeking  Common  Ground  initiative  which  started  in 
1991  with  the  Isaac  Walton  League,  the  Forest  Service,  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  a  variety  of  constituency  groups,  has  made 
tremendous  progress  in  the  Jarbidge  area  in  your  State.  They  are 
resolving  conflicts  primarily  between  elk  and  livestock,  but  also 
ones  involving  important  aquatic  resources.  They  helped  us  with 
some  land  exchanges,  and  it's  just  a  wonderful  way  to  go.  So, 
things  like  that  are  happening  across  the  country  and  one  of  my 
objectives  is  just  to  continue  to  push  this,  to  reward  people  for 
doing  it.  Because  the  reality  of  it  is  that  the  agencies — not  only 
BLM — are  going  to  have  to  change  the  way  we  do  business  because 
we  don't  have  the  people  or  the  money  to  operate  the  way  we  oper- 
ated 10  years  ago.  The  demands  are  increasing. 

WILD  HORSES 

Mrs.  VuCANOViCH.  Well,  that's  true.  I  look  at  my  State,  for  in- 
stance. The  wild  horse  population  is  certainly  creating  manage- 
ment difficulties  for  you  and  my  understanding  is  that  the  current 
law  allows  States  to  conduct  roundups  of  stray  horses  that  are  out- 
side of  horse  management  areas.  Does  the  Bureau  have  any  con- 
cerns about  States  doing  these  roundups  if  we  can  get  them  to  do 
it? 

Mr.  DoMBECK.  Well,  I'm  not  sure  about  the  legal  details. 
Maitland  or  Tip,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Tipton.  You're  talking  about  horses  that  are  officially  wild 
horses  or  are  not  part  of  a  designated  herd? 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  They're  stray  horses — they're  outside  of  the 
horse  management  area,  so,  yes,  they're  wild  horses. 

Mr.  Tipton.  To  my  knowledge  we  do  have  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  rangers  in  the  States  that  do  that. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Have  you  heard  of  any  States  doing  it? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  Why  don't  we  check  that  and  we'll  get  back  to 
you. 

[The  information  follows:] 

State  estray  laws  only  apply  to  livestock.  Wild  horses  and  burros  do  not  come 
under  the  State  definition  of  livestock  and  are  therefore  not  subject  to  State  live- 
stock laws.  The  Wild  Free-Roaming  Horse  and  Burro  Act  of  1971,  provides  for  pro- 
tection, management  and  control  of  wild  horses  and  burros.  BLM  has  the  authority 
and  responsibility  for  identifying  which  animals  are  wild  horses  and  burros.  BLM 
regularly  captures  horses  with  brands  or  other  markings  that  identify  it  as  a  domes- 
tic animal.  When  there  are  no  markings  and  the  animal  is  gathered  in  an  area  that 
is  within  or  adjacent  to  an  HMA  or  Herd  Area  (BLM  has  areas  where  wild  horses 
and  burros  were  found  in  1971  and  are  thus  afforded  protection  under  the  Act  but 
are  not  designated  for  long-term  management),  BLM  claims  the  animals  as  wild 
horses  and  burros.  BLM/Nevada  has  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  with  the 
State  Brand  Inspector  to  this  effect.  If  BLM  does  not  claim  the  animals,  they  then 
fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  as  "livestock." 
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The  State  has  authority  for  control  of  livestock  and  wildlife.  The  State  has  the 
authority  to  require  identification  (brands)  and  to  collect  unclaimed,  unbranded  live- 
stock as  estray.  Since  wild  horses  and  burros  are  not  livestock,  as  per  the  Act,  the 
State  has  no  authority  to  regulate  them  or  to  remove  them  as  estray.  Location  does 
not  affect  an  animal's  ownership  status,  when  a  protected  animal  strays  from  its 
identified  range,  it  retains  its  protected  status.  This  was  suppoi-ted  by  the  Fallini 
Federal  Case  where  the  judge  ruled  that  BLM  was  not  required  to  restrain  wild 
horses  within  their  HMA,  but  was  precluded  from  managing  for  them  elsewhere. 

The  Wild  Free-Roaming  Horse  and  Burro  Act  of  1971  limits  the  authority  to  gath- 
er wild  horses  and  burros  to  the  Secretaries  of  Inteior  and  Agriculture.  Unauthor- 
ized gathering  or  harassment  of  wild  horses  and  burros  is  a  violation  under  Section 
8  of  the  Act  and  is  punishable  under  Section  8(6)  of  the  Act.  BLM  gathers  and  re- 
moves excess  animals.  BLM  begins  by  removing  all  animals  that  have  strayed  from 
outside  of  the  HMA  boundaries  in  order  to  constrain  wild  horse  and  burro  use  to 
within  their  designated  habitat.  The  fact  that  wild  horses  and  burros  are  highly  mo- 
bile animals  results  in  occasional  movements  of  animals  outside  of  their  HMAs  but 
does  not  result  in  the  protected  status  afforded  them  through  the  Act.  BLM  will  con- 
tinue to  make  it  a  priority  to  remove  animals  that  are  outside  of  the  HMAs  during 
all  wild  horse  and  burro  gather  actions  (If  a  permittee's  livestock  stray  from  their 
designated  allotment,  they  do  not  automatically  become  estray  nor  do  they  become 
the  property  of  the  permittee  upon  whose  allotment  they  have  strayed). 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  For  instance,  where  I  live  horses  come  right 
in  my  front  yard,  which  doesn't  charm  me  at  all.  [Laughter.] 

It's  very  frustrating.  It's  hard  not  to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  We  do  roundups  on  military  lands.  Lake  Nellis, 
places  like  that,  but  I'm  not  aware  of  a  situation  of  where  State 
funds  are  expended  to  round  up  wild  horses,  but  we'll  check  that 
out. 

CONTRACTED  SERVICES  AND  COST-SHARE  ARRANGEMENTS 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Yes.  Don  Lapin  might  know.  I  wonder  if  you 
would  be  willing  to  look  at  contracting  out  management,  maybe  as 
part  of  your  reinventing  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  efforts? 

Mr.  DoMBECK.  Well,  of  course,  we  have  legal  responsibilities  and 
accountability,  but  a  wide  variety  of  types  of  things  are  contracted 
at  this  point.  I  guess  it's  whether  you  contract  out  the  decisionmak- 
ing responsibilities,  which,  of  course,  we  can't  do  at  this  point.  We 
just  need  to  work  together  with  local  people  and  look  for  efficient 
ways  of  doing  things  and  pull  our  partners  in. 

For  example,  with  the  challenge  cost-share  programs  we're  prob- 
ably more  than  doubling  our  appropriation  in  working  with  groups 
like  Ducks  Unlimited,  Trout  Unlimited,  and  the  National  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Foundation.  There  are  a  lot  of  interesting  arrangements 
and  things  going  on  with  some  of  the  timber  companies. 

In  the  energy  and  minerals  industry,  again  in  your  home  State, 
some  of  the  land  exchanges  that  are  occurring  in  the  Carlin  trend, 
have  been  very  helpful  in  helping  us  piece  together  and  deal  with 
endangered  species  issues  on  Mary's  River.  I  know  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Foundation,  Trout  Unlimited,  and  a  wide  variety  of  groups 
are  part  of  that.  Without  the  resources  of  the  Carlin  trend  and  the 
energy  and  minerals  industry,  a  lot  of  that  wouldn't  be  happening. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Well,  I  sense  that  most  people  are  really  try- 
ing to  work  together  and  trying  to  find  some  solutions  and  I  think 
you,  frankly,  have  been  a  part  of  that  and  we  appreciate  that.  Be- 
cause I  think  it  makes  a  difference  in  my  State,  not  the  bad  enemy 
all  of  the  time. 

I  have  other  questions  that  I'll  submit  for  the  record.  Thank  you 
very  much. 
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Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Nethercutt. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Gentlemen. 

PAYMENTS  IN  LIEU  OF  TAXES 

Mr.  Director,  I  noticed  in  your  budget  summary  that  the  Hne 
item  under  "Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes"  is  essentially  level-funded, 
that  there's  no  increase  requested.  I  come  from  a  rural  district  with 
some  Federal  land  in  it  and  these  PILT  funds  are  very  important 
as  our  counties'  struggle  with  a  tax  base  problem.  They  are  trying 
to  find  the  money  to  provide  the  services  for  the  people  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  States  and  counties.  Was  there  some  reason  that 
you  did  not  request  an  increase?  If  not,  why  not? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  Well,  it's  just  like  the  national  checkbook  that 
you're  struggling  with  here  as  part  of  this  committee.  We  also 
struggle  to  maintain  a  balance  in  programs  and  try  to  achieve  the 
balance  between,  wild  horses  and  burros,  that  have  a  reproductive 
rate  of  about  20  percent,  and  the  other  needs  with  salvage  timber 
and  a  variety  of  things.  It's  really  a  matter  of  balance.  We'd  like 
to  do  more  for  all  of  these  programs,  and  I'm  sure  you  would,  too. 

If  we  could  do  something  more  with  the  602(b)  allocation,  if  I  can 
help  you  with  that,  let  me  know.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  We'll  need  all  the  help  we  can  get,  I  think,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

MINERAL  PATENT  APPROVALS 

Well,  given  that,  it  is  my  sense  that  many  rural  counties  are 
going  to  look  to  other  ways  to  meet  their  public  service  needs  finan- 
cially and  will  look  to  industries,  not  the  least  of  which  is  mining 
out  West.  Given  the  fact  that  it  takes  sometimes  years  to  get  a 
mineral  lease  or  approval  for  mining  operations  in  these  counties, 
it  puts  even  greater  pressure  on  the  county  governments  if  there 
isn't  an  increase  in  the  payment-in-lieu-of-taxes  program. 

In  your  opinion,  what's  the  primary  reason  for  such  delays  in 
mineral  patent  approvals  and  other  approvals  for  mining  oper- 
ations in  these  rural  areas  on  Federal  lands? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  Well,  of  course,  the  patent  approvals  have  been 
under  a  moratorium  since  1994.  We  are  continuing  to  process  pat- 
ents, and  we  expect  to  process  about  100  of  them  in  Fiscal  Year 
1997  with  the  funds  that  we  have  requested.  I  believe  the  grand- 
fathered patent  backlog  is  about  365,  and  we  would  hope  to  get 
about  100  of  those  done. 

One  of  the  things  that  happened  in  the  Bush  administration  is 
we  lost  a  number  of  certified  mineral  examiners.  We  are  now  work- 
ing on  getting  these  mineral  examiners  certified  to  do  the  validity 
exams  to  help  beef  up  our  capability.  However,  the  stark  reality  is, 
with  the  funding  situation  that  we  have  it  is  difficult.  We're  reduc- 
ing headquarters  and  we're  down  by  about  a  thousand  employees 
now.  We've  got  lots  of  success  stories  in  streamlining  processes,  but 
still,  we  need  to  look  at  tightening  the  fiscal  belt.  There  are  going 
to  be  services  that  are  really  going  to  be  put  under  stress,  like  the 
various  kinds  of  permit  approvals,  the  right-of-way  applications; 
the  applications  to  drill,  and  so  on.  We've  really  got  to  take  every 
effort  we  can  to  streamline  those  processes. 
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As  a  20-year  Federal  employee,  I'm  as  frustrated  with  some  of 
the  processes  as  I  know  anyone  in  this  room  is.  We  have  made  a 
lot  of  progress  in  that  area.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  time  it 
takes  to  get  a  salvage  timber  sale  out  we've  reduced  from  an  aver- 
age of  360  to  450  days  down  to  as  little  as  150  days. 

Assistant  Director  Tipton  and  his  staff  are  working  to  streamline 
the  permitting  process;  we're  trying  to  take  a  business  approach 
that  a  permit  is  a  permit.  Rather  than  have  every  individual  type 
of  permit  in  BLM  have  different  rules,  different  approaches,  and 
different  processes,  we're  looking  to  streamline  those  to  make  it 
more  user  friendly  and  utilize  technology.  You  can  have  almost 
parallel  reviews  using  the  computer  and  technologies  that  we  have, 
rather  than  sending  paper  to  one  desk  and  having  it  sit  for  a  week, 
if  somebody  is  out  in  the  field.  We've  just  got  to  work  every  angle 
we  can  in  the  agencies  to  streamline.  We  know  that  a  lot  of  these 
areas  are  controversial  and  if  we  shortcut  the  process,  we're  in 
court  in  no  time  at  all. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  That's  my  sense  of  it.  I  thought  that  might  be 
your  answer. 

That  also  applies  to  the  mineral  leases,  I  take  it,  and  sales  and 
lease/rentals  and  bonuses  and  royalties,  and  so  on?  Is  that  your 
same  answer,  that  you're  concerned  about  shortcutting  existing 
laws  that  might  cause  a  court  reaction  to  a  shortcutting  process? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  I  think  one  of  the  key  lessons  learned  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  is,  if  we  could  have  spent  the  money  on  the  land 
that  was  spent  in  court  on  that  issue,  most  everyone  would  be  bet- 
ter off. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Sure.  I  agree  with  you.  I  am  one  who  feels  that 
we  can  have,  we  should  have,  a  strong  mining  industry  in  this 
country,  and  I  fear  that  we're  trying  to  send  it  overseas  by  govern- 
ment policies  that  frustrate  the  ability  to  get  leases  enacted  and 
other  mining  operations  underway.  I  understand  the  reason  for  it. 
It's  just  frustrating  that  there  isn't  a  better  way  to  accomplish  en- 
vironmentally what  we  want  to  and  also  have  a  mining  industry 
that  can  survive. 

ENERGY  AND  MINERAL  RECEIPTS 

What  are  your  figures,  if  you  have  any — or,  if  you  would,  provide 
them  for  the  record — what  income  does  mining  produce  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  every  year?  And  you  don't  have  to  do  it  this  mo- 
ment, but  my  sense  is  it's  substantial;  it  could  be  greater,  and  we 
ought  to  pursue  it.  And  if  you  would  provide  that  for  the  record, 
I'd  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  DoMBECK.  We'll  get  that  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Energy  and  Minerals  Staristics  (End  of  FY  1995) 


Leasing  Statistics 
Commodity              Leases 

Acres 

Oil  and  Gas              51,000 

(19,000  producing) 

Coal                                 416 

(103  producing) 

Non  Energy                 533 

Geothermal                400 

Production  Statistics 
Commodity               Production 

37,000,000 

603,000 

590,000 
550,000 

Royalties 

Bonus  Bids  &  Rents 

Oil                             133,000,000  bbl 
Gas                            152,000,000  mmcf 
Coal                          323,560,000  tons 
Non  Energy              17,760,000  tons 
Geothermal              1,150  Megawatts 

$186,000,009 

397,000,000 

300,102,840 

39,600,000 

21,700,000 

$90,000,000  (oil  &  gas) 
see  above 
45300,000 

830,000 

3.  Mining  Law 

Claims,  Total  (inc.  Small  Miners)  305,000 

Small  Miner  Claims  30,000 

Mining  Law  Administration  Fees,  1996    $32,650,000 
Value  of  Production  $1.2  billion  (est)  * 

*  No  royalty  income  is  provided  to  the  Federal  Government 

Note:  In  Oil  and  Gas,  Coal,  most  of  non-energy  and  geothermal,  royalties  and  bonus  bids  are 
shared  equally  with  the  states.  We  shared  about  $537,301,000  in  1995. 
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Mr.  DOMBECK.  I  can  just  give  you  some  examples.  In  1995,  for 
example,  the  oil  royalties  were  about  $186  million  and  bonus  bids 
and  rents  were  about  $90  million.  Coal  was  about  $300  million  in 
royalties  and  $45  million  in  bonus  bids  and  rents.  And  I've  got  to 
tell  you,  the  coal  program  is  one  we're  proud  of  because  we  do  all 
that  with  an  expenditure  of  $7  million.  That's  a  pretty  good  return. 

Geothermal,  we  produce  over  1,100  megawatts;  royalties  are 
about  $21  million.  In  total,  BLM  touches  about  $1.3  billion,  includ- 
ing grazing,  timber  receipts,  the  whole  thing.  We'll  give  you  that 
breakdown  in  detail. 

MINERAL  EXAMINATIONS 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Have  you  reinstated  the  third  party  mineral 
examination  program? 

Mr.  DoMBECK.  I'm  not  sure.  Tip?  No,  we  haven't. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Could  that  help  BLM  clear  this  backlog  of 
mineral  patents?  Would  that  be  a  possible  resource  or  a  process 
that  could  be  used  that  would  help  clear  some  of  the  patent  back- 
log? 

Mr.  Tipton.  It  is  a  possible  way  of  doing  it.  We're  looking  at  any 
number  of  ways  of  trying  to  speed  that  up,  but  shortage  of  re- 
sources is  the  big  problem.  The  buyouts  that  we  took  were  not  nec- 
essarily in  the  areas  that  you  prefer  to  have  buyouts.  Some  very 
critical  technical  people  exercised  their  options  and  left  us.  Operat- 
ing the  current  year  budget  at  the  level  we  are  did  not  give  us  ad- 
ditional money  that  we  were  anticipating  for  staffing  up  in  some 
of  those  areas  to  work  on  those  backlogs. 

But,  actually,  there's  two  types  of  backlogs.  There's  the  patenting 
backlogs,  which  we  have  requested  money  for,  and  then  there's  the 
operations,  the  actual  mining  operations,  of  which  there  are  over 
6,500  active  hardrock  operations  ongoing  now.  It's  not  all  going 
overseas.  And  the  point's  often  lost  that  a  patent  is  not  required 
in  order  to  continue  to  mine 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Tipton.  So  we're  working  very  closely,  particularly  in  the 
State  of  Nevada,  with  contractors.  We're  contracting  out  as  much 
of  that  NEPA  work  as  we  can.  The  companies  have  been  extremely 
cooperative  in  helping  us  a  bundle  with  that.  And  to  the  extent 
that  we're  allowed  to  let  those  decisions  go  out  to  third  party  con- 
tractors, we  can,  but  there  is  a  limit.  We  ultimately  have  to  make 
the  final  Federal  decision,  when  it  comes  down  to  it,  and  have  to 
have  people  onboard  that  are  capable  of  reviewing  some  very  high- 
ly complex  technical  work. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  think  to  the  extent  you  can  use  it,  it  may  be 
a  way  to  assist  with  the  workload  that  you  all  have  and  still  pro- 
vide the  protections  necessary. 

Mr.  Tipton.  Well,  given  permission  to  do  that,  we  could  do  that. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  one  more  question? 
I  don't  mean  to  take  extra  time  here. 

Mr.  Regula.  Take  all  the  time  you  want. 

COLUMBIA  basin 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  With  regard  to  the  Interior  Columbia  Basin 
Ecosystem  Project,  maybe  you  know  my  feelings  on  this.  You  and 
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I  have  talked  a  little  bit  about  it.  Do  you  know  how  much — and 
just  provide  this  for  the  record,  if  you  would,  kindly — how  much 
your  agency  has  spent  so  far  in  your  efforts  on  this  project?  My 
sense  is  that,  at  least  the  notes  I  have  here  indicate,  you  spent 
about  $700,000  in  Fiscal  Year  1994,  about  $3.6  million  in  Fiscal 
Year  1995,  and,  last,  you're  planning  to  spend  about  $2.1  million 
in  Fiscal  Year  1996.  I'm  not  sure  if  the  figures  may  not  be  higher 
than  that.  Is  that  consistent  with  your  records?  If  so,  if  you'd  pro- 
vide it  for  the  record;  if  not,  I'd  appreciate  having  something  on 
that. 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  Yes,  our  figures  show  $657,000  in  1994;  $3.8  mil- 
lion in  1995,  and  $1.2  million  in  1996,  to  a  total  of  $5.7  million. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Okay.  Would  you  also  kindly  provide  informa- 
tion on  how  much  more  money  you  expect  to  ask  for,  if  any?  I 
haven't  looked  at  the  budget  documents  regarding  that  quite  yet, 
but — and  how  many  people  you  plan  to  have  working  on  it? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  Well,  at  this  point — and  correct  me  if  I'm  wrong. 
Bob — I  believe  that  we  are  not  asking  for  more  money  for  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin,  that  actually  the  bulk  of  the  expenditure  occurred  in 
Fiscal  Year  1995. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Right.  Okay.  One  other  thing  I'll  just  mention 
for  the  record,  I  strongly  support  the  requested  increase  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  for  noxious  weed  technologies.  It's  a  good  thing.  We 
could  use  that  out  in  the  western  States. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

WILD  HORSE  AND  BURRO 

Mr.  Regula.  You  mentioned  about  the  wild  horse  and  burro  pro- 
gram. What's  your  success,  or  lack  thereof,  with  that  program? 

Mr.  DoMBECK.  Last  year  we  removed  about  7,000  to  7,500  horses 
and  adopted  out  7,500  wild  horses  and  burros.  It's  a  program  that 
I  am  somewhat  concerned  about.  We're  dealing  with  a  reproductive 
rate  of  about  20  percent. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  your  population's  not  stabilized?  It's  probably  in- 
creasing? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  Well,  the  removal  is  a  large,  very  expensive  and 
important  program,  that  we  need  to  stay  on  top  of  Of  course  we're 
working  with  fertility  technologies  and  a  variety  of  things  like  that, 
but  yet  it's  a  very  popular  program.  It's  a  program  that  has  a  very 
strong  support  base.  In  places  where  populations  do  get  out  of  bal- 
ance, it  can  be  very  controversial  because,  like  any  ungulate,  when 
you  have  population  problems,  whether  it's  elk  in  Yellowstone  or 
livestock  on  the  range  or  wild  horses  and  burros,  you're  going  to 
have  riparian  problems  and  other  problems  associated  with  that. 

It's  an  area  that  we  really  need  to  stay  on  top  of.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  we're  asking  for  an  additional  million  dollars  in  that 
program.  Because,  like  a  lot  of  these  things,  like  the  abandoned 
mineland,  the  storm  water  runoff  area  where  we're  asking  for 
money,  it  ends  up  not  being  money  just  for  that,  but  it  ends  up 
being  money  that  has — programs  that  have — tremendous  impacts 
and  ramifications  on  the  health  of  the  land  and  productivity  and 
stability  of  communities,  and  a  variety  of  things  like  that. 

I  think  we're  trying  to  keep  the  horse  herds  at  about  the  mid- 
40,000  horses  nationally. 
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Mr.  Regula.  Do  they  just  range  freely  across  these  lands? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  so  even  if  you  were  a  livestock  farmer  that  had 
a  permit  or  a  permittee  paying  so  much  per  AUM,  your  lease  or 
permit  would  be  subjected  to  possibly  an  incursion  of  wild  horses; 
right? 

Mr.  DoMBECK.  Yes,  that's  right,  and  this  is  like  I  mentioned  the 
Black  Mountain  agreement,  that  was  just  signed  last  week  in  Mo- 
jave  County,  Arizona.  Basically,  what  this  does  is  it  resolves  the 
conflicts,  or  is  working  to  resolve  the  conflicts,  between  big  game, 
horses,  and  livestock.  And  although  there's  a  tremendous  difference 
between  sheep  and  cows  as  to  the  type  of  plants  they  select,  when 
they  graze,  it  amounts  to  a  forage  allocation  issue  over  so  much  for 
this  group  and  so  much  for  the  other  group. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I  assume  that  they  probably  are  hard  on  the 
forage  in  some  areas  where  they're  overpopulated? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  Well,  where  populations  are  in  balance,  it's  kind 
of  interesting.  I  know  Mrs.  Vucanovich  sees  a  lot  of  the  wild  horses. 
There  are  different  populations  with  different  genetic  strains,  and 
the  experts,  just  by  looking  at  an  animal,  can  almost  tell  you  where 
and  what  population  they  came  from.  Just  like  the  person  that's  a 
real  trout  guru  can  tell  you  what  stream  that  trout  came  out  of  by 
its  color. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  it  amazes  me  that  you  have  been  able  to 
adopt  out  7,000?  Because  it  seems  to  me  at  that  state,  it  would  be 
a  bit 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  You're  falling  behind. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  A  bit  of  a  challenge  to  break  them. 

Mr.  DoMBECK.  Well,  the  adoptions  are  very  popular.  In  fact,  we 
have  adoptions  in  the  East  in 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  they  falling  behind  and  not  getting  enough 
adopted  or? 

Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Yes.  I  mean,  the/re  reproducing  very  quickly. 

Mr.  Regula.  What  do  you  do,  bring  a  batch  of  them  into  the  East 
and  then  people  come  and  adopt  them? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  Yes,  they're  trucked.  There  are  several  major 
areas  where  we  keep  the  horses  that  are  brought  in  off  the  range. 
There  are  veterinarians  there  to  make  sure  that — we're  very  care- 
ful to  make  sure  that  they're  in  good  condition.  They've  got  to  be 
fed.  They've  got  to  be  trucked.  They're  trucked,  say,  from  Sparks 
to  Palomino  Valley,  where  the  large  facility  is  in  Nevada.  Then 
they  will  be  trucked  maybe  to  Lexington,  Virginia  or  someplace  like 
that. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  people  adopt  them  for  pleasure  horses? 

Mr.  Dombeck.  Yes,  it's  a  very,  very  popular,  positive  program; 
$125,  and  you've  got  to  qualify.  They're  Federal  property  until  you 
demonstrate  that  you've  taken  good  care  of  the  horse,  and  if  you 
have  had  it  for  one  year,  then  the  animal  is  basically  deeded  over 
to  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  It  would  seem  to  me  they'd  be  difficult  to  break  at 
this  juncture,  you  know,  when  you're  getting  them.  They're  mature, 
I  assume,  when  the  people  get  them. 

Mr.  Dombeck.  Well,  they  can  be  all  ages.  There  are  some  that 
are  just  not  adoptable,  and  we  have  about  1,400  in  a  sanctuary  in 
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Oklahoma  that  are  basically  nonadoptable.  We  also  have  horse  ex- 
perts that  know  these  animals,  and  you  would  be  amazed  that  you 
will  see  adopted  horses  in  the  Rose  Bowl  Parade  and  various  places 
like  that.  They  can  be  wonderful  animals. 

Mrs.  VuCANOViCH.  I'm  just  curious — maybe  you'd  like  to  say  for 
the  record  how  much  it  costs  us  to  keep  them  in  those  sanctuaries 
per  day. 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  What  is  the  figure  per  day  per  horse?  We  can  pro- 
vide that. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  I  know  what  it  is.  I  just  wanted  you  to — it's 
a  lot.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Regula.  I  would  think  so. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  cost  of  keeping  non  adoptable  horses  in  sanctuaries  fluctuates  from  facility 
to  faciHty,  but  the  Oklahoma  figure  is  $1.07  per  horse  per  day.  As  of  March  1,  1996 
there  were  1,141  horses  in  the  facilities. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  The  adopt-a-horse  program  really  works.  It's 
just  too  bad  we  can't  get  more  of  them  that  way.  It  really  does 
work. 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  And  we  have  no  problem  adopting  out  animals, 
and  the  burros  are  even  more  popular  than  the  horses. 

Mr.  Regula.  That's  interesting.  I've  got  a  filly  that  somebody 
could  help  me  break;  get  one  of  your  experts.  [Laughter.] 

MINERAL  LEASING 

Do  you  get  to  keep  a  portion  of  the  receipts  from  mineral  leasing, 
is  that  correct,  for  administering  the  leases? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  That's  right,  Bob  Henry,  you  may  want  to  go 
through  the  breakdown  of  that. 

Mr.  Henry.  What  BLM  gets  to  keep  in  the  minersds  area  is  the 
mine  claim  maintenance  fee  piece.  The  mineral  leasing  receipts 
themselves  from  coal,  oil  and  gas,  geothermal — BLM  do  not  get  a 
share  of  that. 

Mr.  Regula.  They  go  to  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Henry.  They  go  to  Treasury.  Half  goes  to  the  States  and  the 
remainder  goes  to  the  Reclamation  Fund  and  to  the  Treasury. 

MINING  patents 

Mr.  Regula.  Has  the  moratorium  on  patents  in  any  way  inhib- 
ited the  mining  activity,  given  the  fact  that  they  can  mine  without 
the  patent? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  I'm  not  sure  that  it  has. 

Tip,  do  you  have  a  sense? 

Mr.  Tipton.  My  sense  is  that  it  has  not  inhibited  the  mining  per 
se. 

Mr.  Regula.  What  would  be  the  compelling  reason  that  a  per- 
mittee would  want  to  get  a  patent?  If  they  can  mine  freely,  what 
would  be  the  advantage  to  getting  a  patent  on  the  land? 

Mr.  Tipton.  Obviously,  it  gives  ownership 

Mr.  Regula.  No,  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Tipton  [continuing].  To  the  company.  It  puts  them  under  a 
different  set  of  rules  and  regulations.  I  think  the  main  thing,  it 
gives  them  a  certainty. 
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SPECIAL  USE  PERMITS 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  have  lands  you  lease  to  resort  areas,  ski  re- 
sorts, and  so  on,  enterprises  such  as  that? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  We  have  a  variety  of  special  use  permits.  How- 
ever, the  Forest  Service  has  the  bulk  of  the  ski  facilities.  I  think 
we  might  have  a  small,  a  very  small  corner  of  Sun  Valley,  there 
may  be  others. 

HEALTH  OF  THE  LANDS 

Mr.  Regula.  In  your  judgment,  is  the  land  under  your  jurisdic- 
tion better  in  terms  of  vegetation  and  the  inhibiting  of  runoff  each 
year?  Is  it  getting  better  or  is  it  getting  worse  or  is  it  standing 
still? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  Well,  I  guess  if  we  go  back  to  the  Dust  Bowl  era 
and  go  back  to  the  1900s,  when  we  had  the  open  range,  and,  fi- 
nally, the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  in  1934,  to  begin  to  bring  some  order 
to  these  activities,  certainly  it's  better  today  than  it  was  then.  I 
think  it  continues  to  improve.  There  are  a  lot  of  good  stewards  out 
there  on  the  land.  I'd  be  happy  to  provide  for  the  record  a  break- 
down of  BLM  managed  range  land  and  its  conditions,  as  well  as 
one  for  the  riparian  areas. 

[The  information  follows:] 

In  general  the  BLM,  in  cooperation  with  the  grazing  permittees,  has  significantly 
improved  the  public  rangelands  during  the  past  60  years.  For  example,  the  area  in 
good  to  excellent  range  condition  has  more  than  doubled  since  1936  and  the  area 
in  poor  condition  is  reduced  by  more  than  half.  Some  public  rangeland  interests 
strongly  believe  that  rangeland  in  any  condition  except  excellent  is  undesirable.  De- 
spite substantial  progress  since  enactment  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  some  range- 
land  still  produces  below  its  potential  and  there  are  some  areas  of  rangeland  that 
remain  in  poor  condition.  Within  these  areas  are  the  most  ecologically  important  1 
percent  of  the  rangelands,  riparian  areas.  A  high  percentage  of  these  rangeland 
areas,  preferred  by  livestock,  are  in  the  greatest  need  of  improvement.  The  range- 
land  in  undesirable  condition  and  with  potential  for  improvement  is  given  manage- 
ment priority.  The  Bureau  is  coordinating,  cooperating,  and  consulting  with  Federal, 
state,  local  organizations  and  individuals  to  improve  the  health  of  rangelands. 

It's  probably  the  riparian  areas  and  getting  those  areas  in  prop- 
erly-functioning condition,  that  is  most  important. 

RIPARIAN  AREAS 

I  really  think  we  have  a  positive  message  in  that  area  because 
we  have  technologies — in  fact,  we've  joined  in  a  partnership  with 
the  Forest  Service  to  improve  riparian  areas.  I  know  Joe  knows 
Wayne  Elmore  in  Prineville,  Oregon,  who  heads  that  up.  There  are 
a  whole  variety  of  restoration  strategies.  There  was  a  perception 
for  a  long  time  that  the  only  way  we  could  protect  the  riparian 
areas  was  to  fence  them  off.  And,  yet,  we  have  areas  where  more 
pounds  of  forage  are  being  produced;  the  water  tables  are  rising; 
the  stream  channels  are  getting  healthier,  increasing  their 
sinuousity  under  cut  banks,  woody  vegetation,  along  the  channels; 
and  the  fish  are  coming  back. 

It's  to  everybody's  benefit  because  for  every  gully  or  sort  of 
washed-out  stream  that's  in  some  of  these  valleys  that  is  way 
below  the  bench,  so  to  speak,  that's  a  below  water-holding  capabil- 
ity. When  I  think  about  water  in  the  West  and  the  importance  of 
water  to  the  West,  there's  really  only  one  way  that  we  know  of  that 
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we  can  help  with  the  water  situation,  and  that's  to  slow  the  rate 
the  water  goes  from  the  ground  to  the  ocean.  And  you  do  this  by 
water  percolating  out  of  streams  into  the  groundwater  table,  just 
like  a  big  sponge. 

We  have  calculations  of  the  millions  of  gallons  of  water  that 
some  of  these  dry  gulches  did  hold  at  one  time  and  can  hold  at  one 
time,  and  the  uses  in  most  cases  do  not  have  to  be  stopped.  It's  just 
a  matter  of  how  they're  managed  that's  important. 

OVERGRAZING 

Mr.  Regula.  So  have  you  been  successful  in  preventing  overgraz- 
ing with  your  permittees? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  Again,  it's  a  mixed  bag.  I  estimate  that  the  large 
percentage  of  permittees  are  good  stewards  and  do  a  good  job,  but, 
yet,  as  I  visit  with  ranchers  and  ride  in  their  pickups,  you  can 
drive  an  hour  one  way  or  another,  and  they'll  say,  "well,  I  could 
do  a  better  job  if  I  had  that  land." 

COUNTY  SUPREMACY 

Mr.  Regula.  Speaking  of  that,  how's  the  morale  of  your  people 
out  in  the  field?  You  know,  we've  had  the  militia  problems  and  in 
some  areas  where  they've  been  apparently  active;  you've  been 
threatened.  Is  morale  pretty  good,  by  and  large?  Do  you  feel  that 
some  of  the  hostilities  have  been  diminished?  I  think  I  heard  you 
say  in  your  opening  statement  that  you're  working  at  better  com- 
munications with  private  sector  people. 

Mr.  DoMBECK.  Yes.  There  are  always — there  are  a  few  hot  spots, 
but  I  think  we've  reached  the  high-water  mark  in  violence  and 
threats,  and  I  think  that's  receding  at  this  point.  I  think  things  like 
the  visibility  of  the  Freeman  issue  and  the  Unabomber  stuff,  and 
so  on,  is  bringing  to  this — sometimes  maybe  people  have  a  tend- 
ency to  be  lumped  together,  and  they  don't  want  to  be  lumped  with 
that  group. 

The  Nye  County  decision  was  made  where  they  contended,  based 
on  equal  footing  doctrine,  that  the  county  or  the  State  really  owned 
the  Federal  land.  Of  course,  that  has  been  contested  in  court  many 
times,  as  it  was  here  just  recently,  and  the  court  ruled  in  favor  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

My  statement  to  those  people  upon  that  decision  is  that  we're 
there  with  our  hand  out  to  work  with  you  in  a  positive  way.  It's 
to  everybody's  benefit  because  really,  you  know,  just  like  my  salary, 
it's  paid  by  the  taxpayers,  as  well  as  all  the  employees  at  BLM, 
and  it's  in  everybody's  best  interest  to  have  an  efficient  organiza- 
tional operation. 

EMPLOYEE  MORALE 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  encourage  your  people  to  get  involved  in 
community  activities;  i.e.,  Farm  Bureau,  Grange,  Rotary,  Kiwanis, 
or  whatever  it  might  be.  Chamber  of  Commerce? 

Mr.  DoMBECK.  BLM,  our  people,  you  know,  their  kids  go  to 
school  with  kids  of  other  groups. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 
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Mr.  DOMBECK.  They  belong  to  the  same  churches  and  Rotary, 
things  Uke  that.  And  they're  very  active  members  of  the  commu- 
nity. Our  District  Manager  in  Farmington  is  on  the  school  board, 
and  there  is  just  example  after  example  of  this  sort  of  thing. 

Things  are  going  well.  In  fact,  I  would  say  that  you  tend  to  hear 
about  the  problems,  but  for  every  problem  there's  probably  a  hun- 
dred successes  and  things  working  well. 

From  the  standpoint  of  morale,  it's  been  a  tough  year  with  the 
furloughs 

Mr.  Regula.  I  understand. 

blm's  daily  workload 

Mr.  DOMBECK  [continuing].  And  this  sort  of  thing.  In  fact,  one  of 
the  things  I  did  that  I  brought  along  that  I'm  kind  of  proud  of  is, 
during  the  furlough,  we  decided  to  do  an  analysis  of  what  BLM 
does  in  a  day.  And  let  me  just  read  a  couple  of  these  statistics  to 
you. 

BLM  collects  about  $750,000  from  timber  receipts,  mineral  sales, 
grazing,  and  other  uses  of  public  lands. 

Mr.  Regula.  On  a  daily  basis? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  On  a  daily  basis.  We  administer  mineral  leases 
that  generate  about  $4.4  million  every  day.  We  issue  about  100 
permits  for  recreational  activities,  boating,  things  like  that;  hun- 
dreds of  permits  to  let  people  cut  Christmas  trees,  firewood,  gather 
nuts,  pinion  nuts,  mushrooms,  you  name  it.  We  man  56  interpreta- 
tive sites  and  visitors'  centers;  host  about  180  people  every  day  at 
camping  facilities;  issue  about  12  rights-of-ways  for  telephone  lines, 
electric  transmission  lines,  pipelines;  inspect  about  300  oil  and  gas 
leases  to  ensure  public  health  and  safety,  things  like  that.  So 
it's 

Mr.  Regula.  You  just  do  oil  and  gas  on  the  BLM,  I  assume? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  Well,  also  on  Indian  reservations  and 

Mr.  Regula.  I  gather  that  you've  enhanced  your  ability  to  co- 
operate with  the  Park  Service  and/or  the  Forest  Service  to  maxi- 
mize the  expenditure  of  Federal  dollars? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  We've  got  some  good  things  going.  I  think  if  you 
look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  American  public,  the  customer 
service  is — I'm  not  sure  they  care  what  agencies  we  work  for  as 
long  as  we  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Regula.  You're  right. 

COST  effectiveness 

Mr.  Dombeck.  We're  asking  for  money,  and  I  think  the  Senate's 
recommended  money,  for  co-locating  our  regional  office,  the  Forest 
Service  regional  office  and  BLM  offices,  in  Oregon  to  facilitate  effi- 
ciency in  implementing  the  President's  Forest  Plan,  where  we'll 
have  one  reception  area  for  both  agencies.  Our  managers  will  be  to- 
gether in  the  same  building  and,  hopefully,  talk  to  one  another 
more  and  participate  in  each  other's  meetings. 

In  Colorado,  I  think  it  is  Durango,  we've  got  a  Resource  Area 
manager  who  is  also  working  as  a  San  Juan  National  Forest  dep- 
uty supervisor.  We've  got  another  area  in  the  San  Luis  Valley  in 
Colorado  where,  because  BLM  has  more  of  the  range  expertise, 
where  we're  managing  the  range  for  both  Forest  Service  and  BLM. 
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They've  got  the  timber  expertise,  so  they're  the  timber  program  for 
both  agencies.  There's  example  after  example  after  example. 

Jack  Ward  Thomas  and  I  have  known  each  other  for  a  long  time, 
and  we  have  really  pushed  this  idea.  We've  made  it  possible  admin- 
istratively, telling  our  field  managers,  where  it  makes  sense  to 
have  these  exchanges,  just  do  them.  If  it's  not  against  the  law,  just 
do  it.  Forget  about  the  forms  and 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  that's  good  news  because  we  are  faced  with 
trying  collectively  to — we  in  the  Congress  and  you  in  the  agen- 
cies— be  better  managers,  if  we're  going  to  meet  our  financial  tar- 
gets. 

Speaking  of  targets,  what's  the  status  of  BLM's  efforts  on  meet- 
ing the  salvage  targets? 

SALVAGE  TIMBER 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  Basically,  in  our  entire  timber  program,  we're 
ahead  of  schedule  and  overtarget,  only  slightly  overtarget,  but 
we've  managed  to  meet  all  of  our  needs.  Even  before  the  language 
in  the  legislation,  we  made  the  commitment  that  we  would  do  the 
timber  harvest  and  meet  the  environmental  laws.  We've  accom- 
plished that  and  we're  real  proud  of  it. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you're  accomplishing  the  salvage  goals? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  you  offering  some  alternative  timber  to  pur- 
chasers where  it  might  be  desirable? 

Mr.  Dombeck.  I'm  not  sure  what  we've  had  to  do  at  this  point. 
Have  we,  Nancy? 

Mr.  Regula.  You  probably  don't  have  that  big  a  timber  program. 

Ms.  Hayes.  Yes,  we  have  done  some. 

Mr.  Dombeck.  We  have  done  it. 

Ms.  Hayes.  Under  terms  of  the  rescission  Act,  ELM  has  not  re- 
leased some  of  the  previously  offered  318  sales.  There  are  two  cat- 
egories that  might  prevent  sale  release.  Some  salvage  units  have 
threatened  and  endangered  bird  species  "known  to  be  nesting,"  and 
the  Act  requires  us  to  provide  replacement  timber  for  any  such 
units.  Of  course,  it's  all  in  litigation,  but  we've  identified  some 
stands  of  replacement  timber.  We're  now  starting  to  work  with 
those  purchasers  who  we  know  will  be  entitled  to  have  their  timber 
replaced  because  the  criteria  of  Judge  Hogan  is  met,  as  well  as  our 
own  protocol. 

On  the  other  ones,  where  we  have  an  environmentally-bad  sale, 
but  it  doesn't  have  a  nesting  bird,  we've  awarded  those  sales,  and 
we've  been  working  with  the  purchasers  to  make  modifications  to 
those  sales  to  meet  the  environmental  laws  and  the  standards  and 
guidelines  of  the  Forest  Plan.  We've  been  doing  as  best  we  can  to 
do  that,  and  a  lot  of  the  purchasers  are  responsible  and  have  been 
willing  to  make  modifications,  increase  buffers,  and  so  on.  Maybe 
not  build  a  road  where  they  wanted  to  build  a  road.  We've  had,  I 
think,  a  great  deal  of  success.  I  think  we've  modified  something 
like  eight  sales  so  far  and  we  have  another  eight  more  where  we're 
in  the  negotiating  phase. 
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COORDINATION 

Mr.  Regula.  It  would  seem  from  listening  to  you  and  other  agen- 
cies that  there's  maybe  a  better  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the 
agencies  than  has  been  true  in  the  past,  as  each  tries  to  contribute 
in  overall  better  management  or  stewardship  of  the  Federal  dollar. 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  Well,  I  think  that's  true.  I  think  we're  really  try- 
ing to  blur  the  lines  between  agencies  and  make  progress,  and 
we're  going  to  have  to  do  more  of  that  in  the  future,  as  we  tighten 
our  belt  and  have  less  resources  to  work  with. 

PUBLIC  LAND  RECORDS 

And  that's  not  only  limited  to  Federal  agencies.  I  have  to  tell  you 
a  couple  of  other  things  that  I  was  happy  to  do  this  week.  One  of 
them  involves  your  State.  BLM  turned  over  the  CD  ROM  of  the 
98,000  land  records  for  the  State  of  Ohio.  I  presented  that  to  David 
Bergman  from  the  Ohio  State  Land  Commissioner's  Office  on  Mon- 
day. It's  on  a  CD  ROM  just  like  Dean  Martin  or  the  Beetles. 

Mr.  Regula.  Those  will  be  a  best-seller.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  Well,  those  are  all  the  land  records  of  all  the  his- 
torical land  transactions  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  In  fact,  your  famiiys 
name  is  on  there,  and  I  will  send  you  one. 

People  are  very  interested  in  this  as  they  track  their  family's  set- 
tlement across  the  country  from  Ellis  Island. 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  you  talking  about  private  as  well  as  public 
lands? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  Yes,  all  the  land  that  was  in  the  public  domain 
at  one  time  that  has  been  either  homesteaded  out  or  a  land 
grant 

Mr.  Regula.  Patents  were  issued? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Regula.  Back  in  my  office  at  home  I  have  a  patent  that  was 
signed  by  James  Monroe,  I  believe  it  was.  I  think  they  paid  a  lot 
of  the  veterans  of  the  War  of  1812  and  they  gave  them  land  in  Ohio 
in  lieu  of  wages. 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Because  when  I  practiced  law,  I  did  a  lot  of  title 
work,  and  if  you  went  back  far  enough,  you  could  always  get  back 
to  a  patent  in  1816,  in  that  era  when  a  lot  of  these  lands  were  pat- 
ented. 

Mr.  DoMBECK.  A  lieutenant  general  would  have  received  1,100 
acres  at  that  time 

Mr.  Regula.  Oh,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Dombeck  [continuing].  And  a  private  would  have  gotten  160 
acres,  instead  of  a  monthly  pension  check  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
So  it's  sort  of  get  behind  the  plow  and 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  there  must  have  been  a  lot  of  privates  in  my 
area  because  most  of  them  are  160  acres  that  I've  run  across. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Dombeck.  But,  at  any  rate,  those  CDs  are  being  sent  to  each 
of  the  88  counties 

Mr.  Regula.  I'm  curious,  how  does  BLM  get  into  collating  this 
body  of  records? 
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Mr.  DOMBECK.  Well,  part  of  BLM's  responsibility — in  fact,  part  of 
the  rich  history  of  the  agency  that  few  people  know  about — is  its 
general  land  office  responsibilities.  When  BLM  was  formed — in 
fact,  this  year  is  our  50th  birthday — not  only  is  it  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  President  Truman's  signing  of  the  Executive  Order  that 
merged  the  grazing  service  and  the  general  land  office.  So  BLM 
has  responsibilities  as  the  realtor  of  the  U.S.  Government,  and  also 
as  the  official  surveyor  for  the  Federal  Government.  BLM  also 
maintains  all  the  records  of  all  the  land  transactions  associated 
with  the  public  domain.  I  believe  there  are  about  9  million  records. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  most  of  the  land — all  of  it  had  to  start  out  as 
public  land,  most  of  the  U.S.  land,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  That's  right.  It  initially  was  1.8  billion  acres,  and 
what  remains  is  about  270  million  acres  today. 

So  we  manage — in  fact,  we'd  love  to  take  you  on  a  tour  of  the 
Springfield  office  that  has  all  this.  Because  of  the  acid  in  the  paper, 
these  original  records  are  beginning  to  deteriorate;  now  they're 
being  put  on  CD  ROMs.  So  we  have  these  big  machines  that  look 
like  big  Wurlitzer  jukeboxes  that  have  these  permanent  records, 
and  you  can  access  records,  and  people  are  doing  genealogical  stud- 
ies and  tracing  their  family's  history  across  the  land  as  they  moved 
from — immigrated  through  Ellis  Island  and  across  the  country. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  your  records  follow  the  land  through  subsequent 
transfers,  up  to  what  period  of  time,  1996? 

Mr.  DoMBECK.  I  believe  most  of  them  go  to  about  1908,  but  I'd 
have  to  get  back  to  you  on  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  Federal  land  records  date  back  to  the  formation  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  1788.  The  General  Land  Office,  formed  in  1812,  gathered  these  records  and 
maintained  them  until  1946.  In  1946,  the  General  Land  Office  and  the  Grazing 
Service  were  combined  to  form  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  The  Federal  land 
records  are  maintained  as  the  official  record  of  the  disposition  of  the  nation's  vast 
land  holdings.  These  records  show  when  the  lands  left  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  government,  but  not  subsequent  ownership.  State,  County  and  local  govern- 
ment agencies  track  the  land  records  after  the  lands  are  patented. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you  don't  keep  it  current  in  terms  of  land  trans- 
fers? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  I  believe  that's  right.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Henry.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  just  make  the  original  grant  from  the  pub- 
lic? Where  it  goes  from  public  ownership  into  private,  at  that  point 
your  recordkeeping  stops  then,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Henry.  Correct,  unless,  for  whatever  reason,  we  had  re- 
tained the  mineral  estate,  or  whatever. 

Mr.  Regula.  Some  interest. 

Mr.  Henry.  If  it  was  full,  we  would  not. 

Mr.  Regula.  Now  the  land  office  goes  back  to  what,  1812? 

Mr.  DoMBECK.  1812,  that's  right. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  that  was  really  the  genesis  of  today's  BLM? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  Yes.  It's  an  incredibly  rich  history.  In  fact,  an- 
other interesting  story  was  Abraham  Lincoln  made  a  run  at  being 
head  of  the  general  land  office  in  1849  and  didn't  succeed,  and  he 
often  said  that  was  one  of  his  major  disappointments  in  life  be- 
cause that  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  jobs  in 
the  country,  overseeing  the  disposal  of  this  land. 
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If  you  look  at  the  change  in  philosophy  and  sometimes  flawed 
policies  that  led  to  the  land  patterns  that  we  have  today  that  we 
need  to  work  with,  it's  a  fascinating  history. 

Mr.  Regula.  If  he  had  succeeded  at  that  objective,  it  might  have 
altered  history. 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  It  might  have. 

Mr.  Regula.  Fascinating. 

Now  we'll  have  some  questions  for  the  record. 

FUNDING  PRIORITIES 

Your  increases  are  not  excessive  in  your  request,  but  I  have  to 
again  caution  you,  as  I  have  with  the  others,  that  depending  on  our 
allocation,  we  may  have  to  come  back  to  you  and  say,  in  light  of 
the  602(b)  numbers,  this  is  what  we  can  have  for  your  agency,  and 
then  ask  you  to  rethink  your  priorities. 

Mr.  DoMBECK.  And  we'll  be  happy  to  do  that.  In  fact,  we'll  be 
working  with  the  staff  and  the  Committee,  the  entire  Committee, 
because  as  we  look  at  the  realities  of  the  budget,  we  have  done  lots 
of  streamlining,  and  need  to  continue  that.  As  we  look  at  our  orga- 
nizational structure  and  ways  to  save  money,  we're  right  at  the 
point  where  we're  going  to  be  impacting  services  expected  by  the 
public.  When  those  services  start  to  slow  down,  I'm  going  to  be  get- 
ting letters  and  you're  going  to  be  getting  letters,  and  we  just  need 
to  be  able  to  carefully  prioritize  what  we  do. 

COST  RECOVERY  THROUGH  USER  FEES 

Mr.  Regula.  Could  you  expand  your  user  fees?  You  mentioned 
services  to  the  public.  Is  there  a  potential  for  some  assistance  by 
raising  or  charging  greater  user  fees?  I  think  about  back  home  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  the  local  counties,  where  recording  fees  have 
been  quintupled  in  the  last  several  years,  simply  because  the  local 
governments  are  getting  financially  impacted,  so  they're  passing 
the  fees  on  to  the  public  for  providing  service. 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  Well,  we're  looking  at  a  variety  of  cost  recovery 
options,  and  of  course  you're  very  familiar  with  the  recreation  fee 
issue  and  other  things  like  that.  One  of  the  objectives  of  this  ad- 
ministration is  to  get  a  fair  return  for  Federal  resources,  and  we 
continue  to  be  commended  to  try  to  achieve  that.  The  bottom  line 
is  we  just  have  to  make  every  effort  we  can  to  tighten  our  belt  and 
do  things  better  and  smarter. 

BLM  OPERATIONAL  PRIORITIES 

As  I  talk  to  employees,  there  are  three  things  I  always  push.  No. 
1  is  looking  at  the  big  picture,  the  core  business  of  BLM,  and  going 
back  to  your  core  business,  because  it's  like  any  corporation,  when 
you  start  to  tighten  the  belt — ^you  know,  Kodak  or  whoever  it  is, 
they  spin  off  the  adjunct  businesses  and  return  to  their  core  busi- 
ness, and  that  is  what  we  have  to  look  at. 

The  second  thing  is  we're  using  every  avenue  we  can  to  reduce 
our  administrative,  our  procurement,  our  personnel,  the  number  of 
telephones  that  we  have.  We've  cut  travel  expenses,  travel  alloca- 
tions, by  about  50  percent.  We've  got  a  hiring  freeze  on.  All  those 
kinds  of  things  are  occurring. 
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Then  the  third  thing  I  push  with  employees  is  each  individual — 
I  want  each  individual  looking  at  their  job,  because  they  know 
their  job  better  than  anybody  else  does:  is  that  form  necessary? 
What  can  we  do,  what  can  you  do  to  streamline  your  job,  to  work 
better  with  someone  else?  And,  most  importantly,  write  less  and 
write  simpler  because  none  of  us  needs  more  to  read.  And  that's 
where  I  joke  with  them  that,  you  know,  when  BLM  gets  the  writ- 
ing thing  down,  then  we'll  go  and  help  IRS.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  Mr.  Deming  would  be  impressed  with  what 
you've  told  me.  [Laughter.] 

RECREATION  FACILITIES 

Recreation.  You  have  a  wide  variety,  but  you  have  some  rather 
nice  facilities  such  as — what  is  it,  Yaquina? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  Yaquina  Head  in  Oregon  is  a  wonderful  facility. 

Mr.  Regula.  That's  what  I've  heard. 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  In  fact,  it's  the  only  physically-challenged-acces- 
sible  tidepool  that  I'm  aware  of.  It's  one  that  Senator  Hatfield  has 
been  very  interested  in  and  helped  us  with.  It  teaches  people  about 
marine  ecology  and  the  coast  of  Oregon  and  the  rainforest  there 
and 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  have  several  of  these  facilities  of  that  qual- 
ity or  is  that  somewhat  unique? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  I  don't  know  exactly  how  many  there  are.  There 
are  maybe  a  handful.  The  Oregon  Trail  Visitors'  Center  at  Baker, 
Oregon  is  another  one  that's  a  fantastic  facility.  I  was  there  about 
a  year  ago  and  was  very  impressed  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
Oregon  Trail  and  the  people  moving  West  and  the  artifacts  and  cul- 
ture, and  things  associated  with  that. 

I  think  those  are  two  of  the  areas  that  really  stand  out.  Of 
course,  then  we  have  in  total  56  visitor  centers,  but  these  are  more 
of  the,  I  would  say,  the  top  of  the  line.  We  have  things  like  the  San 
Pedro  National  Conservation  Area  that's  probably  one  of  the  hall- 
mark areas  for  songbirds  as  they  migrate  from  JNlexico.  The  ripar- 
ian areas  are  interesting  because  they're  really  the  avenues  that 
the  neotropical  migratory  birds  take  as  they  move  up  north  each 
spring  and  south  each  fall.  Somebody  once  called  them  the  filling 
stations  for  birds.  [Laughter.] 

The  cover  is  there  as  they  move  across  the  desert,  and  the  food, 
and  that  sort  of  thing. 

A  lot  of  areas  like  this — the  King's  Range  is  another  really  fas- 
cinating area  that  BLM  manages  that  was  designated  a  national 
conservation  area.  In  fact,  before  FLPMA  was  passed  in  1969,  we 
celebrated  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  King's  Range  in  1994.  This 
is  a  fascinating  area  because  you've  got  about  a  400-foot  rise  in  ele- 
vation within  a  mile  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  fact,  it's  the  Matola 
River  that  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  King's  Range,  and  it's  seis- 
mically  one  of  the  most  active  areas  in  the  United  States.  They 
have  an  average  of  about  200  earthquakes  a  day;  only  for  the  most 
part,  they're  small,  and  the  area  is  continually  uplifting.  As  a  re- 
sult of  that  topography.  Highway  101  and  1,  as  it  goes  up  the  West 
Coast  of  California,  had  to  bypass  the  King's  Range  and  go  in- 
land  

Mr.  Regula.  Too  unstable. 
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Mr.  DOMBECK  [continuing].  Because  it  was — well,  it's  really  rug- 
ged country,  and  it's  just  a  beautiful  area  and  a  destination,  a  va- 
cation spot  for  tourists. 

Mr.  Regula.  Last  question:  do  you  have  a  home  page? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  Yes. 

INTERNET  RESOURCES 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  have  quite  a  few  contacts?  I'm  just  curious; 
you  talk  about  visitors.  Suppose  I  in  my  home  had  the  capability 
of  plugging  into  what,  the  Internet,  what  could  I  find  out  about 
possible  information  that  might  be  of  interest  to  me  in  Ohio  in 
terms  of  BLM? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  I  have  not  spent  as  much  time  on  BLM's  home 
page  as — it's  this  job,  I  guess.  We  have  information  on  the  overall 
BLM  programs,  the  agency  objectives,  the  key  personnel,  and  a  lot 
of  the  district  field  offices  have  home  pages  that  highlight  resources 
in  their  area,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

I've  got  to  show  you  one  other  thing  that's  sort  of  along  these 
lines.  There's  a  new  book  that's  out  called,  "America's  Secret  Recre- 
ation Spots."  The  whole  book  is  about  BLM  and  its  unique  recre- 
ation opportunities. 

Mr.  Regula.  Just  BLM? 

Mr.  Dombeck.  The  lands  that  nobody  wanted  30  or  40  years  ago 
are  lands  that  more  and  more  people  are  looking  at  to  get  away 
from  the  crowds  in  the  parks  and  things  like  that.  So  we 

Mr.  Regula.  If  I  were  a  teacher  that  wanted  to  talk  about  the 
public  resources  of  the  United  States,  would  I  be  able,  using  your 
home  page,  to  have  a  pretty  good  information  base  to  share  with 
students 

Mr.  Dombeck.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  About  BLM? 

Mr.  Dombeck.  Yes.  For  example,  the  recreation  resources,  which 
I  read  off  some  of  them — I  have  a  list  of  here — ^these  kinds  of 
things,  the  numbers  of  campgrounds,  the  miles  of  streams,  recre- 
ation areas,  hiking  trails,  numbers  of  caves,  those  kinds  of  things, 
all  that 

Mr.  Regula.  You're  kind  of  a  best-kept  secret  in  a  way  because 
people  start  with  the  parks.  They  have  the  highest  visibility,  and 
then  I  think  the  Forest  Service  is  probably  No.  2  in  visibility  as  far 
as  recreation.  And,  yet,  you  have  far  more  acreage  than  either  of 
the  others.  And  from  this  book,  it's  quite  clear  that  there's  a  lot  of 
recreation  opportunities  on  BLIVI  lands. 

Mr.  Dombeck.  We're  also  the  most  poorly  funded.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I  think  you  have  a  sales  job.  [Laughter.] 

Maybe  you  need  to  spend  your  evenings  studying  your  home  page 
and  looking  for  opportunities  to  enhance  it.  [Laughter.] 

And  then  maybe  I'll  get  letters  from  my  constituents  saying: 
"Give  BLM  more  money."  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Dombeck.  Well,  the  50th  anniversary  that  we're  celebrating 
this  year 

Mr.  Regula.  That's  a  great  opportunity. 

Mr.  Dombeck  [continuing].  Is  an  opportunity  that  we're  using. 
Partners  are  very  interested  in  working  with  us  and  we've  got  pro- 
grams with  the  energy  and  minerals  industry,  the  timber  industry. 
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Trout  Unlimited,  Ducks  Unlimited,  Quail  Unlimited,  the  whole 
array  of  constituency  groups,  the  National  Geographic.  We're  proud 
of  that,  and  this  is  an  opportunity  for  the  American  people  to  learn 
about  their  heritage  because  it's 

Mr.  Regula.  You  know,  you  ought  to  get  the  National  Geo- 
graphic to  run  a  feature  story  on  your  50th  anniversary,  the  BLM 
story.  I  don't  know  if  you've  thought  about  that,  but  that  would  be 
a  great  opportunity.  Maybe  get  one  of  the  travel  groups  to  feature 
BLM.  The  50th  gives  you  an  entree  perhaps. 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  Yes.  And  it's  interesting,  the  changes.  I  spoke  to 
the  National  Association  of  Counties  last  year  at  a  meeting  in  St. 
George,  Utah.  Washington  County,  Utah  had — ^you  think  of  south- 
ern Utah  as  open  space  and  nobody — 3,400  building  permits  that 
year.  Washington  County,  Utah  is  developing  open  space  plans  to 
protect  the  viewsheds  and  uncontrolled  development. 

And  one  of  the  things  that  is  fascinating,  at  one  of  the  Sec- 
retary's policy  meetings  about  a  month  ago,  we  had  a  presentation 
about  open  space.  This  was  about  green  space  in  urban  areas.  They 
showed  aerial  views  of  what  the  development  of  San  Francisco, 
Chicago,  and  Philadelphia  would  have  looked  like  in  1850,  1900, 
1950,  and  today.  And  when  you  look  at  these  urban  areas,  you  see 
they  have  no  options;  everything's  filled  in.  I  turned  to  Bob  Arm- 
strong, the  Assistant  Secretary,  and  I  said  to  Bob,  "You  know,  that 
really  makes  me  feel  good  that  I'm  working  for  BLM  because  here 
we  have  the  open  space  for  100  and  200  years  from  now  for  the 
American  people."  It's  becoming  more  and  more  valuable  and  more 
and  more  important  in  every  respect — from  the  standpoint  of  cul- 
tural resources,  education,  and  if  you  look  at  Europe  and  a  lot  of 
other  places,  they  don't  have  the  options  that  we  have. 

For  someone  that  deals  with  the  grazing  issues  and  timber  and 
offroad  vehicle  issues,  and  things  like  that,  it  just  made  me  feel 
good  to  see  the  fact  that,  when  you  compare  Philadelphia  to  some 
of  the  BLM  lands,  we  still  have  lots  of  options  and  we  need  to 
maintain  those  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I  do  think  you're  right  that  open  space  will 
become  more  and  more  valued  by  the  public  because,  as  we  get  ur- 
banized, people  are  going  to  seek  the  value,  the  personal  values, 
that  go  with  open  space  and  recreation,  and  so  on.  So,  in  a  sense, 
you're  the  custodian  of  a  very  valuable  resource  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  DoMBECK.  It's  my  belief  that  natural  resource  management 
is  really  a  white  hat  business.  It's  about  better  hunting  and  better 
fishing  and  increased  weight  gain  in  livestock  and  environ- 
mentally-benign energy  and  minerals  operations  that  the  economy 
of  this  country  and  its  people  depend  on.  It's  more  songbirds,  pro- 
tecting your  cultural  resources.  I  think  we  continually  need  to  focus 
on  that  goal  because  these  are  things  that  everybod3^s  for,  main- 
taining these  kinds  of  values. 

And  people — as  the  country  gets  more  urbanized,  people  seek 
these  opportunities  out  more  and  more.  In  fact,  an  interesting  sta- 
tistic that  I  heard  is  that,  for  example,  Nevada  is  one  of  the  most 
urbanized  States  in  the  country  with  something  like  only  7  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  State  of  Nevada  living  outside  of  metropoli- 
tan or  nonincorporated  areas,  or  whatever.  These  areas,  this  public 
land  is  very  important  to  those  people. 
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I  think  of  Red  Rock  Canyon,  the  national  conservation  area  and 
visitor  center,  as  showcase  areas  such  as  the  ones  I  mentioned  at 
Yaquina  Head  and  the  Oregon  Trail  Center.  The^ve  had  a  tremen- 
dous influence  on  the  desirability  of  Clark  County  and  the  Las 
Vegas  Valley.  Open  space  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Regula.  I'd  be  curious,  have  you  ever  done  any  analysis  of 
the  license  plates  in  your  visitor  areas  to  determine  whether  most 
of  them  are  local  or  within,  say,  50  miles  or  whether  they're  coming 
from  other  States,  especially  from  the  Midwest  and  East? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  I  don't  know.  We  can — we'll  check  that  out. 

[The  information  follows:] 

BLM  has  worked  with  state  and  local  travel  tourism  industry  to  conduct  visitor 
surveys  to  determine  visitors'  backgrounds.  These  data  are  not  summarized  on  a  na- 
tional basis,  only  on  a  local  basis.  Generally,  most  visitors  are  in  close  proximity 
to  the  area  they  visit.  Most  small  recreation  site  users  or  disperse  site  users  travel 
from  50  to  100  miles  to  reach  their  destination.  However,  larger  sites  (i.e.,  Yaquina 
Head,  OR,  Red  Rocks,  NV,  or  Flagstaff  Hill,  OR)  receive  visitors  from  all  over  the 
world.  Many  of  the  more  famous  National  Park  sites  (i.e.,  Yellowstone,  Grand  Te- 
tons.  Grand  Canyon)  are  surrounded  by  public  lands  outside  the  park  boundary. 
These  lands  provide  alternative  and  overflow  camping  and  additional  recreational 
areas.  There  is  growing  international  audience  that  wants  to  experience  the  more 
primitive  and  authentic  adventiu-e  provided  on  the  public  lands.  Pacific  Rim  and 
western  European  countries,  especially,  are  promoting  this  vacation  experience 
through  tourism  packages. 

Mr.  Regula.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 

Mr.  DoMBECK.  If  we  have,  we'll  let  you  know. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  Whether  you're  getting  a  flow  of  visi- 
tors. Obviously,  if  you  go  to  Yellowstone  or  Yosemite,  you'd  have 
a  lot  of  out  of  State  because  those  are  landmark  visitor  destina- 
tions, but  I'm  curious  whether  BLM  is  getting  that  kind  of  an  in- 
flux. 

Mr.  DoMBECK.  Well,  I  know  some  of  our  areas  certainly  do,  and 
it  would  be  fascinating  to  see  the  comparative  data — 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMBECK  [continuing].  Of  Yellowstone  and  the  Smokies  and 
Red  Rock  or  Yaquina  Head. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right.  Well,  thank  you  for  coming.  It's  been  an  in- 
teresting discussion. 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  The  committee's  adjourned. 
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INTERIOR  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

HEARING  QUESTIONS 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

APRIL  24, 1996 


GENERAL 

Question:  Your  budget  for  FY  1997  contains  an  increase  above  FY  1996  of  $45.3 
million  or  4%.  Given  current  Federal  budgetary  constraints,  can  you 
tell  this  committee  why  BLM  feels  it  should  be  exempted  from  sharing 
the  burden  of  deficit  reduction? 

Answer:  The  increases  requested  for  the  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  President's  1997  budget  and  reflect  the  priority  that 
the  President  placed  on  maintaining  the  Nation's  public  lands.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  the  President's  budget  would  result  in  the  lowest  deficit  in 
nominal  dollars  since  1982.  As  a  percentage  of  gross  domestic  product, 
the  deficit  would  be  reduced  to  1.8  percent,  down  from  4.9  percent  as 
recently  as  1992  and  the  lowest  percentage  since  1979. 

The  BLM  is  an  asset  to  the  American  taxpayer  because  it  raises  more 
money  than  it  spends.  In  fact,  BLM  is  one  of  the  largest  revenue 
producers  for  the  U.S.  Treasury  and,  as  such,  is  contributing 
significantly  to  the  goal  of  deficit  reduction.  Reductions  in  BLM's 
operating  accounts  could  result  in  lessened  receipts  generated  for  the 
Taxpayer.  Please  note  that  a  majority  of  the  increases  proposed  will  be 
used  to  support  Departmental-wide  programs  such  as  in  Fire  Protection 
and  the  Central  Hazardous  Materials  fund.  When  these  increases  that 
benefit  other  Interior  agencies  are  removed  (about  $19  million),  BLM's 
actual  increase  is  proposed  to  be  only  $26  million  or  2.5%.  While  BLM 
has  gone  through  downsizing,  the  requirement  to  maintain  and 
operate  facilities,  manage  resources,  and  provide  services  on  270 
million  acres  of  land  has  not  diminished.  As  a  result,  even  considering 
program  reductions  since  1995,  the  real  difference  between  1995  and 
1997  is  a  significant  decrease  if  the  estimated  increase  in  the  cost  of 
doing  business  is  taken  into  account. 


Question:  The  Committee's  602b  allocation  is  expected  to  be  less  than  the  current 
fiscal  year.  In  light  of  this  reality,  can  you  provide  the  Committee  with 
a  prioritization  of  your  most  critically  needed  increases  and  offer  offsets 
for  this  additional  spending  from  other  programs  within  the  BLM? 

Answer:         The  1997  budget  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  developed 
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within  the  overall  context  of  the  President's  plan  to  balance  the  budget 
by  2002.  The  funding  levels  proposed  for  the  Interior  programs  reflect 
the  priority  that  the  President  and  Secretary  Babbitt  place  on  natural 
resource  protection,  sound  science  and  programs  for  Native 
Americans.  We  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  seek  a  602(b)  allocation  that 
will  permit  adequate  funding  for  these  important  National  programs. 
Within  the  total  sought  for  the  Department,  the  Administration  and 
the  Secretary  carefully  weighed  needs  across  bureau  and  program  lines. 
The  funding  levels  proposed  for  our  bureau  are  an  integral  part  of  a 
balanced  package  for  the  Department's  programs  as  a  whole. 

Question:  The  FY  1996  conference  report  provides  for  reductions  to  BLM 
operations.  How  do  the  reductions  fit  into  BLM's  downsizing  and 
restructuring  efforts? 

Answer:  For  the  most  part  they  are  consistent  with  our  efforts.  However,  certain 
of  the  reductions  will  impact  our  ability  to  provide  quality  service  to 
our  customers.  The  reductions  in  land  and  realty  management  and  in 
the  Recreation  Management  activity  are  two  areas  that  the  reductions 
are  inconsistent  with  our  efforts  to  provide  quality  customer  service.  In 
addition,  the  proposed  reduction  in  ALMRS  will  negatively  affect  our 
ability  to  complete  the  project  in  a  timely  manner  and  postpone  the 
benefits  to  the  public  of  implementation  of  the  system. 

Question:  Are  the  reductions  and  your  restructuring  efforts  consistent  with 
National  Performance  Review  (NPR)  recommendations? 


Answer:  Yes.  The  NPR  focuses  on  reducing  overhead  in  the  personnel, 
budgeting,  and  procurement  areas,  removing  layers  of  duplicative 
overhead  and  flattening  the  organization.  Our  actions  will  develop  a 
more  streamlined  and  effective  agency  by  reducing  Headquarters-type 
functions,  wherever  they  are  located.  This  will  result  in  a  larger 
percentage  of  dollars  expended  for  delivery  of  direct  mission-related 
products  and  services  to  BLM's  customers.  All  of  these  actions  are  being 
taken  with  a  final  target  date  of  1999. 

Question:  How  many  actual  positions  has  BLM  eliminated  as  opposed  to  open 
positions  that  will  not  be  filled? 

Answer:  Over  the  2  years  between  March,  1994  and  March,  1996,  BLM  reduced 
employees  on  its  payroll  by  1,136.  Most  of  those  positions  were 
eliminated  through  buyouts,  and  those  buyout  positions  have  not  been 
refilled.  One  area  of  confusion  could  lie  in  the  relationship  between 
our  FTE  ceiling  and  actual  employees  on  board.  BLM's  FTE  ceiling  is 
now  significantly  higher  than  the  number  of  employees  on  board 
beacuse  the  Bureau  does  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  hire  to  the  11,067 
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FTE  ceiling. 

Question:  Are  there  still  ongoing  actions  to  reorganize  the  BLM?  If  so,  what  are 
they? 

Answer:  Yes.  We  are  in  the  process  of  implementing  our  Field  Organization 
Strategy.  This  is  a  series  of  state-by-state  plans  that  implements  our  goal 
of  flattening  the  organization  by  moving  towards  a  field  structure  that 
will  have  only  one  level  under  a  State  Office  (SO).  For  example,  the 
Utah  BLM  organization  is  presently  composed  of  4  SO  divisions,  5 
District  Offices,  and  16  Resource  Areas.  By  the  end  of  FY96,  Utah  will 
reorganize  to  3  SO  divisions,  11  field  offices  and  a  contact  station.  This 
will  reduce  the  number  of  mid-level  supervisors  which  will  result  in 
increased  resources  devoted  to  on-the-ground  management.  In 
addition,  we  are  reassessing  the  results  of  our  recent  Headquarters 
reorganization  with  a  view  to  continue  streamlining  and  making  "fine 
tuning"  adjustments. 

Question:  What  are  you  doing  to  ensure  that  personnel  reductions  are  being 
taken  primarily  in  non-field  levels  of  the  organization?  Provide  a  table 
showing  the  number  of  FTE  in  BLM  headquarters  and  each  state  office 
for  FY  1996  and  FY  1997. 

Answer:  At  our  three  main  non-field  level  organizations  (Washington  Office 
(WO),  Service  Center  (SC),  Fire  Center  (FC)),  we  have  reduced  our  on- 
board employees  by  27%.  Since  1994,  the  number  of  employees  at  WO 
has  reduced  from  515  to  320,  a  savings  of  195  employees.  At  the  Denver 
Service  Center,  the  number  of  employees  has  been  reduced  from  365  to 
320,  a  reduction  of  45  employees.  At  the  National  Fire  Center,  the 
number  of  employees  at  the  FC  has  reduced  from  267  to  236,  a 
reduction  of  31  employees.  Clearly  progress  is  being  made  towards  our 
target  organization. 


FY  1996  -  Headquarters  Staff 

FY  1997  -  Headquarters  Staff 

1,160 

1,125 

Question:  The  Committee  used  to  receive  a  number  of  reports  detailing  the 
effectiveness  of  BLM's  programs  including  Fish  and  Wildlife  2000  and 
Recreation  2000.  Are  these  important  reports  being  replaced  with  some 
other  reporting  requirements?  If  yes,  what  are  they? 

Answer:  BLM  would  like  to  consolidate  as  many  accountabihty/status  reports  as 
possible  into  either  the  Annual  Report  or  Public  Land  Statistics.  Public 
Land  Statistics  will  contain  quantitative  and  statistical  information 
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about  the  public  lands.  The  Annual  Report  presents  qualitative  and 
quantitative  information  on  results  (outcomes)  of  programs  as  defined 
by  GPRA.  At  this  time,  orUy  the  Chief  Financial  Officer's  Report  and 
the  FLPMA  Report  have  been  consolidated  into  the  Annual 
Performance  Report.  BLM  seeks  to  reduce  duplication  of  effort  by 
making  the  Annual  Report  it's  primary  reporting  medium.  (The 
Recreation  2000  report  was  last  published  in  1993.  The  reports  for  1994 
and  1995  are  in  draft.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  2000  Report  was  published 
in  1994.  The  1995  report  is  under  discussion,  and  may  be  integrated 
into  Public  Land  Statistics.  Program  staff  said  that  the  downsizing  of 
headquarters  staff  has  required  the  re-prioritization  of  work.) 

Question:  What  is  the  current  status  of  the  Department's  and  BLM's  efforts  to 
develop  performance  measures  for  all  programs? 

Answer:  The  foundation  for  performance  measures,  as  identified  by  the 
Government  Performance  And  Results  Act  (GPRA),  includes  a 
strategic  plan,  evaluation  process,  and  annual  performance  plan. 
(Other  components  follow  development  of  performance  measures, 
such  as  performance  reports). 

The  BLM  Strategic  Plan  has  been  drafted,  and  is  due  to  be  completed  in 
September  1996.  The  Strategic  Plan  identifies  the  agency  goals  and 
objectives;  performance  measures  gauge  progress  toward  those  goals 
and  objectives.  The  existing  evaluation  system  has  been  redesigned  to 
employ  continuous  improvement  methods  and  performance 
measures.  BLM  has  identified  customers  and  captured  customer 
satisfaction  information  through  the  National  Performance  Review. 
This  information  directly  liriks  to  several  performance  measures,  and 
will  be  the  vehicle  for  collection  of  additional  customer  data  in  an 
ongoing  process. 

BLM  has  been  through  a  complete  improvement  cycle  of  developing 
national  performance  measures.  Existing  input  and  output  measures 
have  been  examined,  resulting  in  a  reduction  of  about  50%  of  the  data 
collected  for  budget  purposes  in  the  past.  Outcome  measures  are  in 
need  of  improvement  during  the  second  improvement  cycle.  As  such, 
BLM  is  working  with  the  USPS  on  joint  measures  in  3  areas- 
recreation,  customer  service,  and  forest  health  as  well  as  with  14  other 
natural  resource  agencies  to  identify  other  areas  of  collaboration  on 
performance  measures,  performance  plans,  and  performance  reports. 
In  addition,  BLM  is  currently  working  to  link  budget  to  performance 
measures  and  strategic  objectives.  The  Bureau  will  be  introducing 
national  performance  measures  and  GPRA  to  field  offices  starting  in 
July.  Headquarters  has  developed  a  prototype  Annual  Performance 
Report. 
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Question: 


When  can  the  Committee  expect  to  see  results  from  these  performance 
measure  efforts? 


Answer:  The  1995  Annual  Report  contained  data  resulting  from  several,  but  not 
all,  performance  measures.  In  1996,  additional  measures  will  be 
incorporated,  along  with  performance  data.  The  1998  Budget  will  have 
components  of  an  Annual  Performance  Plan.  Other  components  of 
GPRA  will  subsequently  conform  to  the  annual  plan,  such  as 
evaluations,  and  reports.  Performance  Measures  are  being  improved 
through  3  annual  cycles;  BLM  expects  optimal  compliance  with  GPRA 
in  1999  and  2000.  Results  on-the-ground  can  happen  as  immediately  as 
performance  measures  are  communicated  to  field  offices.  BLM 
believes  "What  gets  measured,  gets  done".  Therefore,  field  offices  will 
be  attentive  to  what  we  are  measuring,  and  direct  efforts  at  what  we  are 
trying  to  achieve  and  how  we  can  improve.  The  Committee  should 
expect  to  see  improvement  in  performance  plans,  measures,  and 
reports  each  and  every  year.  BLM  would  be  pleased  to  provide  the 
committee  with  briefings  or  materials  at  any  time. 


Question:  In  the  Committee's  report,  we  suggested  that  agencies  should  "collocate 
and  combine  functions,  systems,  programs,  activities,  or  field 
locations."  We  further  stated  that  joint  efforts  in  planning  and 
budgeting,  joint  use  of  administration,  technical,  and  management 
systems,  and  joint  stewardship  of  natural  and  cultural  resources  could 
lead  to  greater  efficiencies.  What  has  BLM  done  to  address  these  issues? 

Answer:  As  detailed  in  the  next  answer,  we  are  examining  all  areas  for 
collocation  and  combination  as  the  opportunities  present  themselves. 
For  the  past  three  years,  we  have  worked  diligently  to  erase  the 
artificial  administrative  boundaries  between  agencies  both  on-the- 
ground  and  in  other  systems.  This  is  now  part  of  our  organizational 
culture.  As  an  example,  we  now  routinely  include  representatives 
from  other  agencies  in  our  re-engineering  teams  and  use  their  ideas  in 
our  redesign  of  business  systems.  The  reverse  is  also  true  as 
exemplified  by  the  adophon  of  our  ALMRS  system  as  the  DOI  records 
system. 

Question:  Can  you  provide  some  examples  of  how  BLM  has  worked 
cooperatively  with  other  agencies  to  achieve  greater  efficiencies? 

Answer:  In  Pacific  Northwest,  BLM  is  working  closely  with  the  Forest  Service, 
sharing  both  functions  and  offices.  In  fact,  the  Senate  has  added  $4 
million  to  the  proposed  1996  budget  to  realign  and  combine  space  usage 
in  Portland  between  the  FS  and  BLM.  This  money  will  be  recouped  in 
less  than  4  years. 
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In  Colorado,  BLM's  San  Juan  Resource  Area  Manager  is  also  the 
Deputy  Forest  Supervisor  for  the  San  Juan  National  Forest.  In 
Sacramento,  California,  the  BLM  has  collocated  its  reduced  personnel 
staff  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  which  also  serves  BIA  in 
California.  This  is  projected  to  save  BLM  in  California  30%  from 
previous  personnel  costs.  In  the  California  Desert,  land  management 
functions  are  closely  coordinated,  through  the  Desert  Managers  group 
which  has  resulted  in  the  sharing  of  some  resources  between  agencies 
to  manage  the  Desert  in  a  cost-effective  and  efficient  manner. 


Question:  BLM  has  been  identified  as  one  of  four  agencies  to  participate  in  study 
of  government  surveying  and  mapping  activities  to  be  conducted  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Public  Administration.  What  is  the  current 
status  of  BLM's  efforts  to  move  this  study  forward? 

Answers:  BLM  is  identified  as  one  of  four  agencies  (the  Geological  Survey,  Forest 
Service,  and  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  are 
the  others)  to  determine  what  are  the  inherently  Federal  elements  of 
those  activities.  BLM's  resporisibilities  lie  primarily  in  its  statutory 
authorities  for  the  surveying  of  Federal  interest  lands  to  determine 
legal  ownership  boundaries.  The  Bureau  supports  the  study  because  of 
its  statutory  authority  for  surveying  public  lands.  Currently,  the 
Deputy  Director  is  prioritizing  internal  funding  mechanics. 
Collaboration  among  FS,  GS,  NOAA  and  BLM  for  study  is  positive. 

Question:  Has  BLM  agreed  to  provide  if  s  share  of  the  funds  that  are  necessary  to 
get  this  study  underway?  If  not,  when  will  BLM  finalize  its 
commitment  to  the  study? 

Answer:  BLM  agreed  to  participate  in  the  study,  but  is  currently  reviewing  its 
priorities  to  determine  the  extent  of  its  fiscal  participation.  Each  of  the 
four  agencies  is  to  contribute  $70,000  to  fund  Phase  I  (the  FY  1996 
portion  of  the  shidy)  and  $105,000  to  fund  Phase  II  (the  FY  1997 
portion).  BLM  expects  to  make  a  decision  on  the  amoimt  it  can  fund 
the  study  soon. 
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RECREATION 

Question:  By  law  BLM  lands  are  managed  for  multiple-use.  What  are  the 
economic  returns  from  the  management  of  the  public  lands  under 
your  jurisdiction? 

Answer:  In  1994,  the  last  year  that  data  was  available,  recreationists  enjoying  the 
public  lands  provided  $3.3  billion  in  travel-related  expenditures  and  all 
subsequently  induced  sales.  To  put  this  in  perspective,  this  is 
equivalent  to  about  40  percent  of  expenditures  related  to  visits  to 
National  Parks.  BLM-managed  lands  can,  therefore,  help  meet  some  of 
the  demands  that  popular  National  Parks  are  unable  to  satisfy.  On  the 
employment  side,  over  155,000  persons  worked  in  the  recreational 
industry  on  BLM  administered  lands.  These  persons  also  pay  sales, 
income  and  property  taxes  and  help  to  sustain  local  economies. 

Question:  What  level  of  receipts  are  you  generating,  and  how  are  these  receipts 
allocated? 

Answer:  The  BLM  collected  $2.6  million  in  recreation  receipts  in  FY  1995.  These 
receipts  are  deposited  in  a  Treasury  account  and  can  be  appropriated 
back  to  BLM  in  the  subsequent  years  appropriation.  Once  appropriated 
these  receipts  are  allocated  back  to  the  field  office  where  they  were 
generated  to  be  used  for  operational  and  maintenance  purposes  on  site. 

Question:  BLM  can  keep  a  portion  of  the  receipts  that  are  generated  from  mineral 
leasing.  Do  these  receipts  cover  the  cost  of  administering  the  leases? 

Answer:  BLM  is  without  authority  to  keep  any  of  the  receipts  generated  from 
mineral  leasing.  All  of  these  receipts  are  deposited  into  the  U.S. 
Treasury's  General  Fund. 

Question:  Recreational  activities  in  the  West  have  grown  substantially  over  the 
last  few  years.  What  is  BLM  doing  to  meet  this  increased  demand? 

Answer:  According  to  the  latest  figures  recreational  activities  on  public  lands  are 
increasing  about  2  percent  per  year  which  equates  to  about  66  million 
visits. 


BLM  provides  quality  outdoor  recreational  opportunities  that 
encourage  the  freedom  to  pursue  unstructured  activities  that  result  in 
personal  responsibility  to  respect  the  resource  and  other  users.  This 
results  in  each  field  office  developing  their  own  site-specific  resource 
"niche"  For  example: 

-  Cave  management  in  New  Mexico 
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-  Trail  management  in  Colorado 

-  Mountain  biking  in  Utah 

-  Vehicle  exploring  and  Off-Highway-Vehicle  events  in  Nevada 

Due  to  projected  limited  appropriations,  BLM  generally  develops 
facilities  as  staging  areas  to  these  resources  and  not  as  attractions  in 
themselves.  BLM  works  closely  with  State  Divisions  of  Tourism  and 
local  communities  to  market  their  niche  and  to  ensure  the  fully  array 
of  resource  use  opportunities.  Many  of  these  relationships  result  in  the 
development  of  strong  multi-agency  partnerships,  (i.e.  CURES  - 
Coalition  of  United  Recreation  in  the  Eastern  Sierras.  The  Coalition 
received  an  award  as  the  "Best  Customer  Services  Program"  from  the 
California  Tourism  Board.  In  Arizona,  the  BLM  has  played  an 
instrumental  role  in  the  establishment  of  the  Arizona  Council  for 
Enhancing  Recreation  and  Tourism.  The  Council  worked  with  the 
Navaho  Nation  to  improve  communication  on  travel  and  tourism.) 
BLM  continues  to  work  with  such  partners  as  Tread  Lightly  and  Leave 
No  Trace. 

The  1997  budget  request  proposes  both  internal  shifts  and  funding 
increases  to  better  enable  BLM  to  meet  the  growing  recreational 
demand.  In  addition  to  the  funding  increase,  BLM  directs  a  significant 
portion  of  funding  towards  challenge  cost  share  projects  where  non- 
Federal  matches  can  be  as  high  as  5  to  one.  Volunteers  contribute  about 
$6  million  in  service  annually  which  increases  BLM's  buying  power  by 
approximately  20%. 

Question:  The  Committee  has  supported  the  use  of  recreation  fees  for  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  recreation  sites  where  fees  are 
collected.  What  are  your  doing  to  implement  this  policy? 

Answer:  Recreation  fees  are  typically  directed  back  to  the  office  where  the  fees 
were  collected.  BLM's  policy  is  to  spend  these  funds  on  fee  site 
maintenance,  operations,  and/or  customer  services  directly  related  to 
the  site  were  they  were  collected.  Field  offices  have  the  flexibility  to 
direct  a  greater  share  of  the  funds  to  a  specific  fee  site  on  any  one  year 
but  over  a  3  to  5  year  period  fee  expenditures  and  collections  should 
equalize. 

Question:  What  are  the  publics  attitude  about  paying  recreation  fees  on  public 
lands? 


Answer:  The  recreating  public  generally  supports  recreation  fees  as  long  as  they 
know  the  funds  are  going  to  be  used  by  the  agency  for  management  of 
the  site  where  the  fees  were  collected. 
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Question:  Does  the  Recreation  Demonstration  Pilot  Project  help  you  accomplish 
your  objectives? 

Answer:  BLM  is  supportive  of  the  intent  of  the  Recreation  Demonstration  Pilots 
because  it  expands  the  Bureau's  authority  to  collect  fees  at  visitor 
centers.  The  pilots  also  encourages  BLM  managers  to  be  more  creative 
and  innovative  in  the  management  of  the  entire  recreation  program. 
Because  recreation  fees  on  public  lands  is  a  relatively  new  concept, 
BLM  has  been  cautious  in  order  to  establish  support  from  its  users.  In 
order  to  prepare  for  the  Recreation  Demonstration  Pilot  BLM  is 
working  with  an  interagency  group  to  develop  marketing  strategies. 


ALMRS 

Last  year  the  Committee  indicated  that  BLM  should  "use  funding  provided  in  1996 
to  finish  the  development  of  the  system,  finish  data  collection  and  conversion 
efforts,  install  ALMRS  at  the  pilot  sites,  and  thoroughly  test,  verify,  and  validate  that 
ALMRS  operates  as  specified  and  as  needed  by  the  Bureau." 

Question:      What  is  the  current  status  of  the  project? 

Answer:  ALMRS  implementation  schedule  has  pilot  testing  in  New  Mexico 
being  conducted  in  May  and  full  implementation  testing  in  New 
Mexico  beginning  in  September.  Based  on  the  testing  results,  BLM  will 
order  the  necessary  upgrades  on  October  1, 1996,  and  in  February  of  1997 
start  the  upgrade  and  installation  of  ALMRS  on  three  states  at  a  time. 

Question:      When  will  the  project  be  completed? 

Answer:         Full  implementation  of  all  sites  will  conclude  in  July  1997. 

Question:       What  benefits  are  expected  when  ALMRS  is  in  place? 

Answer:  We  are  providing  the  ability  to  more  efficiently  handle  BLM's  land  and 
mineral  workload  and  public  service  and  providing  the  foundation  for 
other  uses  such  as  GIS  applications.  With  deployment,  the  Bureau  will 
have  established  a  sound  platform  for  the  continuing  automation  of 
BLM's  business  processes,  which  was  our  most  important  objective. 

Question:  Will  ALMRS  be  useful  to  other  agencies  or  to  others  outside  of  the 
Federal  establishment? 


Answer:  The  biggest  wirmers  in  the  ALMRS/Modernization  effort  will  not  be 
the  BLM  or  the  Federal  Government,  but  the  counties  and  states  in  the 
American  West.     Pilot  efforts  with  counties  (i.e.,  McKinley,  New 
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Mexico)  prove  that  automation  of  land  ownership  information 
benefits  counties  in  the  daily  operation  of  their  police,  fire,  and 
emergency  services;  their  surveying,  road  location  and  maintenance 
activities;  and  their  voter  registration  and  their  taxation 
responsibilities.  BLM  has  already  demonstrated  increased  efficiency  and 
savings  for  the  oil  and  gas  industry  during  our  pilot  tests  in  New 
Mexico.  ALMRS  will  substantially  increase  the  Bureau's  efficiency  and 
level  of  customer  service.  Taking  the  steps  to  do  a  second  release  of 
ALMRS  and  provide  the  upgrades  for  major  GIS  activities  will 
promote  the  health  of  the  land  and  all  the  renewable  resources  that  we 
manage  for  the  continued  productivity  of  the  public  lands.  The  BLM's 
system  is  regarded  as  the  "generic  ALMRS"  for  the  Department  of 
Interior.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  is  now  deciding  just  how 
they  will  use  ALMRS  to  meet  their  needs.  It  is  a  part  of  their  FY97 
budget. 

Question:  The  Committee  also  requested  a  report  on  the  Bureau's  testing, 
verification,  and  validation,  as  well  as  certification  that  ALMRS 
performs  accurately  and  effectively.  What  independent  verification  is 
there  of  the  system's  operating  capability? 

Answer:  Mitretek  Corp.,  our  independent  contractor,  is  roughly  in  the  middle 
stages  of  verifying  and  validahng  ALMRS/Modernization  against  800 
evaluation  criteria.  Mitretek's  Preliminary  Assessment  Report  (April  1, 
1996)  of  their  ongoing  evaluation  efforts  is  good.  This  report  will  be 
forwarded  to  Congress  directly.  Of  the  completed  analysis: 

29%  criteria  are  rated  "satisfactory," 

_  32%  are  expected  to  be  completed  "satisfactorily," 

_  14%  are  "partially  satisfactory" 

Less  than  1%  are  expected  to  be  unsatisfactory, 

Less  than  2%  are  not  expected  to  perform  satisfactorily. 

Approximately  23%  have  yet  to  be  assessed. 

We  are  working  diligently  on  those  items  which  are  not  yet  rated 
satisfactory.  Based  on  completed  testing  and  evaluation  to  date, 
ALMRS  will  function  as  stipulated.  By  September,  Mitretek  will 
complete  an  independent  Operational  Assessment  Test  and  Evaluation 
in  New  Mexico  to  determine  if  ALMRS  is  ready  for  deployment. 


nREHGHTING 


Question:  The  Committee  is  concerned  that  the  growing  cost  of  fighting  fires  is 
due  in  part  to  fire  suppression  tactics  that  are  not  commensurate  with 
the  resources  protected  and  to  high  levels  of  fuels  in  many  areas.  The 
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Committee  has  urged  the  agencies  to  undertake  efforts  to  reduce  fuel 
loads  through  prescribed  fire  or  other  means  as  a  method  to  reduce 
future  fire  suppression  costs  and  to  improve  the  health  of  the  lands 
and  resources.  What  efforts  have  been  taken  along  these  lines? 

Answer:  The  Federal  Wildland  Fire  Management  Policy  and  Program  Review, 
which  sets  policy  direction  from  both  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  identifies  the  need  to  integrate  the  fire 
program  into  land  management  objectives.  The  principles  and  policies 
in  the  Review  emphasize  risk  management  and  fire  management 
activihes  that  are  economically  viable  and  that  recognize  the  values  to 
be  protected.  As  a  result  of  the  Secretarial  direction,  fire  is  to  be  treated 
as  part  of  the  critical  natural  process  and  will  be  reintroduced  into  the 
ecosystem  using  the  best  available  science.  All  burnable  vegetation  will 
have  an  approved  fire  management  plan  and  agencies  will  work  in 
concert  to  apply  fire  to  the  land  across  boundaries  but  ensuring  for  the 
safety  for  fire  fighters  and  the  public. 

Continued  efforts  in  research  are  providing  valuable  information  in 
the  areas  of  fire  ecology,  fire  effects,  smoke  management,  and  forest 
health  and  provide  a  sound  scientific  basis  for  the  integration  of 
wildland  fire  into  land-use  and  resource  management.  Federal 
agencies  have  recognized  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  compatible  fire 
management  planning  system  that  recognizes  both  fire  use  and  fire 
protection  as  inherent  parts  of  natural  resource  management.  Efforts 
are  underway  to  create  a  system  for  coordination  and  cooperation 
among  land  managers  and  regulators  that  explores  options  within 
existing  laws  to  allow  for  the  use  of  fire  to  achieve  goals  of  ecosystem 
health  while  at  the  same  time  protecting  individual  components  of  the 
environment,  human  health,  and  safety.  The  development  of 
interagency  prescribed  fire  teams  to  manage  natural  and  management 
ignited  fires  will  allow  for  safe  efficient  use  of  fire  on  public  lands. 

Question:  You  have  requested  an  additional  $12  million  for  firefighting  while  the 
Forest  Service  request  is  maintained  at  the  FY  1996  conference  level. 
What  is  the  rationale  for  this  increase  and  how  will  these  funds  be 
used? 

Answer:  Fire  suppression  operations  funding  is  based  upon  the  average 
suppression  costs  for  the  last  10  years.  The  $12  million  increase  raises 
the  funding  level  to  93%  of  the  10  years'  average  but  is  not  adjusted  for 
inflation. 


Question:  Between  1995  and  1996  Preparedness  and  Fire  Use  increased  by  about 
$16  million,  and  your  1997  request  proposes  an  additional  $9.2  million. 
What  is  the  rationale  for  these  increases? 
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Answer:  In  1996  the  "Most  Efficient  Level"  (MEL)  of  funding  concept  was 
adopted  as  the  method  to  develop  the  Interior  wildland  fire 
management  program  funding  level.  MEL  represents  that  funding 
necessary  to  cover  plarmed  interagency  fire  staffing,  fire  facilities,  and 
equipment  in  providing  the  most  cost  efficient,  technically  effective 
fire  management  program  that  meets  resource  objectives,  and 
minimizes  costs  of  suppression  and  resource  damages  associated  with 
wildfires.  Maintaining  the  ecological  role  of  fire  is  an  essential  element 
in  the  MEL  concept.  It  involves  reducing  unnatural  fuel  buildups  and 
maintaining  the  diversity  and  stability  of  the  lands,  which  reduces  the 
risk  and  impacts  from  unnatural  wildfire  conflagrations.  MEL 
calculations  are  not  constant  due  to  changing  resource  objectives, 
values  to  be  protected,  land  acquisitions,  costs  associated  with  the 
wildland /urban  interface,  increasing  human  caused  fire  occurrence 
associated  with  population  growth,  and  continued  hazardous  fuel 
buildups. 

According  to  the  fire  planning  analyses  by  the  four  bureau,  funding  for 
preparedness  and  fire  use  in  1995  was  only  76  percent  of  MEL.  The  $16 
million  increase  for  1996  raises  MEL  funding  from  76%  to  84  %.  Based 
upon  a  1993  comprehensive  survey  of  the  condition  of  wildland  fire 
facilities  a  twenty  year  program  was  developed  for  the  renovation  and 
construction  of  new  facilities  needed  for  protection  of  health  and  safety 
and  improving  efficiencies  and  effectiveness.  Included  in  the 
additional  $9.2  million  request  in  1997  is  $5  million  for  this  program. 
The  remaining  increase  just  maintains  funding  at  84%  of  MEL.  The 
most  efficient  level  of  funding  does  not  remain  constant  due  to 
changing  resource  objectives,  values  to  be  protected,  land  acquisition, 
costs  associated  with  the  wildland  urban  interface,  increasing  human 
caused  fire  occurrence  associated  with  population  growth,  and 
continued  hazardous  fuel  buildups. 

Question:  Provide  a  table  showing  the  costs  of  the  fire  program  over  the  past  10 
years. 


Answer: 


Please  see  Attachment  L 
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Attachment  I 


Total  Fire  Obligations  -  Department  of  the  Interior 


FY  Total  ($000) 


1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 
1994 
1995 
1996 


147,183  # 
138,263  # 
213,037  # 
239,100  # 
238,284  • 
186,159  • 
218,693  * 
196,442  * 
292,221  * 
243,137  • 
241,908  + 


f  inctudes  fire  management,  preoaredness.  &  suppression  orUy 

'  inchjdes  (ire  management,  preparedness,  suppression.  rehatMhtatiOfl  &  reimburseable 

*  AppropnateO  Amount  Inctudes  fire  management,  preparedness,  suppression,  renabilitation  &  reimburseable 

All  obligations  are  real  dollars  -  not  adjusted  for  inflation 

Effective  in  Pi'  1990.  two  unique  appropriations  were  established  for  the  Dept's  fire  program. 
And  in  FY  1997,  the  Budget  Justifications  proposes  to  combine  botii  appropriations  into  one  ■ 
Wildland  Fire  Management. 


Fire  Obligations 

Deptofthe  Interior 


app- 

■ ®j 


1966     1987     1968     1969     1990     1991     1992     1993     1994     1995     1996 

Focal  Year 
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Question:  There  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  for  people  to  acquire  a  getaway 
in  the  woods,  hills,  or  mountains.  This  has  resulted  in  extending  the 
urban-forest  interface  well  away  from  the  traditional  urban  centers. 
How  has  this  transition  affected  not  only  the  method  of  suppressing 
fire,  the  strategy  in  fire  suppression,  and  the  costs  associated  with 
wildland  fire  suppression? 

Answer:  Nearly  every  State  has  experienced  wildland/urban  intermix  losses 
from  New  Jersey  to  the  Carolinas  and  from  Alaska  to  California.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  1994  nearly  $300  million  of  Federal  wildland 
suppression  dollars  were  spent  in  protecting  the  wildland/urban 
intermix.  A  traditional  suppression  tactic,  burning  out  large  areas  in 
front  of  the  fire  using  geographic  features  such  as  ridges,  rock  slides  and 
rivers  as  anchors,  often  cannot  be  used  safely  and  effectively,  because  of 
the  frequency  of  homes  and  other  developments  scattered  throughout 
the  wildlands. 


With  limited  amounts  of  money,  time,  equipment,  and  personnel,  a 
fire  burning  in  the  intermix  currently  demands  the  protection  of 
scattered  structures  at  the  sacrifice  of  natural  resources.  Fire  protection 
in  the  intermix  is  complex  and  barriers  must  be  overcome.  These 
barriers  include  legal  mandates,  zoning  regulations,  fire  and  building 
codes,  basic  fire  protection  infrastructure,  insurance/fire  protection 
grading  and  rating  systems,  environmental  concerns,  and  Fire 
protection  Agreements.  The  federal  agencies  along  with  the  Western 
Governors  (Western  Governors  Association)  are  working  together  to 
address  these  barriers.  Federal  wildland  firefighter  response  in  the 
intermix  creates  a  safety  concern  by  spreading  them  thin  and  placing 
them  in  situations  for  which  they  may  not  be  adequately  trained  or 
equipped. 

Question:  Assuming  that  when  a  structure  (domicile)  is  threatened  by  an 
advancing  fire  the  efforts  are  redoubled  to  save  the  structure,  are  there 
any  attempts  made  to  recover  the  cost  of  the  suppression  effort  either 
from  the  homeowner  or  their  indemnifier?  If  these  expenses  are  not 
recouped,  why  aren't  they? 

Answer:  We  do  collect  the  cost  of  suppression  when  human  caused  fires  start  on 
private  or  federal  lands.  While  Federal  agencies  may  have  authority  to 
seek  reimbursement  for  fire  suppression  services  on  private  lands,  the 
probability  of  successful  collection  is  extremely  low,  due  to  tort  laws. 
State  laws,  and  questions  of  liability  and  negligence.  A  process  called 
"Cost  Apportionment"  is  utilized  to  share  costs  associated  with  multi- 
jurisdictional  wildfire  incidents.  Many  state  and  local  governments  are 
playing  a  greater  roll  in  the  protection  of  urban  interface  communities 
adjacent  to  Federal  protection  areas. 
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Clearly  fire  suppression  efforts  are  extremely  expensive  since  they 
operate  on  a  minimal  risk  basis.  Has  any  effort  been  made  to  attempt 
to  identify  situations  where  an  acceptable  level  of  risk  is  appropriate, 
thus  dictating  a  less  aggressive  effort  at  fire  suppression? 

The  Federal  Wildland  Fire  Management  Policy  and  Program  Review 
identifies  the  need  to  utilize  prescribed  fire  to  reduce  the  potential  of 
catastrophic  fires  and  better  manage  wildfires  by  matching  suppression 
efforts  that  best  meet  resource  planning  objectives.  The  principles, 
policies,  and  recommendations  in  the  Review  include  direction  for 
managers  to  evaluate  all  of  the  potential  consequences  of  fire 
management  and  suppression  decisions,  including  the  values  that  are 
to  be  protected  (including  resources  and  structures).  Managers  on  the 
ground  will  be  respor\sible  and  accountable  for  planning  activities  that 
recognize  risks  and  for  fire-by-fire  suppression  decisions  that 
appropriately  balance  risks  and  costs. 

Fire  Management  Plans  are  in  place  to  determine  a  range  of 
appropriate  management  and  suppression  actions,  which  are 
consistent  with  values  at  risk,  and  provide  for  safety  and  cost- 
effectiveness.  Once  a  fire  escapes  initial  attack,  an  Escaped  Fire 
Situation  Analysis  (EFSA),  is  developed  to  determine  an  appropriate 
suppression  strategy  for  a  particular  situation.  The  strategy  is  evaluated 
with  criteria  which  cor\sider  anticipated  suppression  costs,  resource 
impacts,  and  environmental,  social,  and  political  considerations. 
Where  fires  occur  in  highly  developed  areas  or  during  severe  weather, 
immediate  control  by  aggressive  initial  attack  and  prompt  suppression 
is  required  to  protect  life  and  other  values.  Where  there  are  barriers  to 
stop  the  spread  of  fire,  strategies  may  be  employed  that  can  reduce 
suppression  costs.  Where  fires  occur  in  highly  developed  areas  or 
during  severe  weather,  immediate  control  by  aggressive  initial  attack 
and  prompt  suppression  is  required  to  protect  life  and  other  values. 

As  a  fire  increases  in  size  (class),  fire  bosses  (Incident  Commanders)  are 
required  to  have  different  levels  of  experience  and  training.  What 
training  requirements  are  there  at  the  different  ratings  of  fire  bosses 
(Incident  Commanders)? 


There  are  different  levels  of  training  and  experience  requirements,  the 
hours  and  years  cure  approximate,  actual  time  varies  by  individual. 
They  are: 

•  Initial  Attack  Incident  Commander  -  These  are  small  incidents 

of  relatively  simple  complexity  that  are  handled  with  very  few 
firefighting  resources.  The  incident  normally  last  only  one  day.  The 
training  on  average  is  378  hours  and  would  take  5  years  of  experience. 
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•  Extended  Attack  Incident  Commander  -  Initial  responses  with  a 
large  number  of  resources  or  an  extended  attack.  These  fires  may  last  2 
or  more  days.  The  training  on  average  is  536  hours  and  would  take  6 
years  of  experience. 

•  Incident  Commander  Type  2  -This  is  the  first  level  at  which 
most  of  the  fire  orgaruzation  is  activated.  The  incident  requires  a  large 
organization  and  lasts  for  many  days.  Number  of  firefighters  may  be 
between  200  and  500.  These  fires  often  last  2  or  more  days.  The 
training  on  average  is  742  hours  and  would  take  12  years  of  experience. 

•  Incident  Commander  Type  1  -This  level  of  incident  is 
characterized  by  high  complexity,  500  to  1,000  to  over  3,  000  personnel. 
This  is  a  large,  very  complex  incident  requiring  highly  qualified 
personnel.  These  fires  always  last  many  days.  The  training  on  average 
is  822  hours  and  would  take  16  years  of  experience. 

•  Area  Command  -  The  area  command  organization  is  established 
when  an  incident  is  so  large  that  it  must  be  subdivided  and  managed  as 
two  or  more  incidents,  or  when  multiple  incidents  having  separate 
Incident  Commanders  must  be  managed.  These  fires  may  last  several 
weeks.  The  training  on  average  is  870  hours  and  would  take  22  years  of 
experience. 

Question:  Current  funding  for  fire  suppression  efforts  is  at  a  floating  10  year 
average.  This  assumes  that  the  only  variant  is  related  to  weather 
patterns.  What  other  dynamic  factors  have  taken  place  over  the  last  10 
years  that  might  affect  the  potential  for  a  wildland  fire,  either  increase 
or  decrease  the  risk?  If  any  of  these  are  adverse,  are  these  other 
causative  factors  manageable,  and  if  so,  what  actions  are  being  taken  to 
minimize  their  impacts? 

Answer:  A  major  demographic  shift  has  occurred  throughout  the  country 
resulting  in  a  large  increase  in  wildland  urban  interface  risks. 
Numbers  of  dwellings  and  structures  located  in  isolated  or  semi-rural 
settings  has  dramatically  increased.  This  leads  to  more  human  caused 
fires  and  an  increased  degree  of  difficulty  in  suppression  efforts. 

The  long  term  decline  in  forest/ecosystem  health  and  the  resultant  fuel 
accumulation  has  resulted  in  large,  damaging  and  dangerous  fires 
which  are  difficult  to  control  and  suppress.  The  contributing  factors 
have  been  both  cultural  -  a  policy  of  complete  fire  exclusion,  and 
natural  -  droughts,  insects  and  succession.  The  recently  completed 
Federal  Wildland  Fire  Management  Policy  and  Program  Review 
identifies  these  issues  and  outlines  83  actions  the  Federal  wildland  fire 
agencies  should  take  to  address  the  manageable  concerns  along  with 
increased  emphasis  on  firefighter  safety. 

Question:      Please  explain  the  role  and  responsibility  of  other  non-Federal 
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cooperating  agencies  in  the  overall  fire  suppression  effort.  What  level 
of  manpower,  material  and  fiscal  resources  do  they  contribute  to  the 
effort?  How  are  the  cooperative  efforts  synchronized? 

Answer:  State  land  management  agencies  and  local  fire  departments  provide 
the  bulk  of  protection  and  suppression  activities  on  nonfederal  owned 
lands.  In  the  east  and  southeast  they  are  the  major  players.  Some 
federal  funding  is  grant  based,  but  the  majority  is  from  state  and  local 
taxes.  The  National  Wildfire  Coordinating  Group  oversees  and 
coordinates  the  combined  efforts  of  all  wildland  fire  entities,  both 
federal  and  nonfederal.  They  provide  the  umbrella  for  training 
courses,  certifications,  equipment  development  and  research. 
Geographic  Coordination  Centers  provide  logistical  and  operational 
interface  for  all  types  of  resources,  insuring  that  the  closest  force 
concept  is  employed. 

Cooperative  agreements  exist  at  all  levels  to  ensure  coordination 
occurs  between  entities.  Dispatch  facilities  are  frequently  staffed  by 
mixed  agencies  to  provide  a  seamless  interface.  Private  contractors 
contribute  a  large  number  of  resources  to  the  firefighting  effort.  They 
include  firefighters  and  overhead,  and  equipment  and  services  such  as 
airtankers,  engines,  tenders,  caterers.  All  are  assimilated  into  the 
interagency  dispatch  system.  States  provide  fire  crews,  engines  and 
overhead  for  dispatch  to  local  and  federal  wildfires  through  such 
programs  as  correctional  institutes,  summer  hires  and  regular 
employees.  Native  American  fire  crews  are  organized  in  the  southwest 
and  Alaska  providing  thousands  of  firefighters  annually. 

Question:  What  is  the  proposed  balance  between  presuppression  and  suppression 
efforts?  If  a  more  aggressive  presuppression  effort  were  made,  how 
long  would  it  take  until  it  started  to  reduce  the  level  of  effort  required 
in  suppression  activities? 

Answer:  The  concept  of  Most  Efficient  Level  of  funding  and  staffing  expresses 
what  the  Interior  Bureaus  have  derived  to  be  the  best  balance  between 
presuppression  and  suppression  efforts.  This  derivation  is  based  on  an 
analysis  of  historical  fire  occurrence,  weather  trends,  fuel  loads  and 
other  factors. 

A  major  tool  in  any  increased  presuppression  effort  must  be  prescribed 
fire  for  hazardous  fuel  reduction  and  ecosystem  health.  Prescribe  fire 
can  include  both  natural  and  management  ignited  fires.  In  some  cases, 
alternative  methods  of  fuel  reduction  may  be  necessary  because  of 
safety  or  health  concerns.  After  nearly  a  century  of  fire  exclusion  it  is 
likely  to  require  decades  to  fully  reintegrate  fire  into  the  ecological  role 
it  played  prior  to  modern  times.    Public  education  and  support  will  be 
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Question: 


necessary  to  tolerate  an  increased  level  of  smoke  in  natural  areas  and 
an  understanding  that  fire  impacted  ecosystems  are  not  dead 
ecosystems. 

If  presuppression  activities  were  pursued  more  aggressively,  would 
they  not  provide  some  employment  stability  during  the  non-wildland 
fire  portion  of  the  year,  thus  benefitting  not  only  the  resources  but  also 
the  local  communities? 


Answer:  The  answer  is  emphatically  "YES."  Longer  term  employees  tend  to 
come  back  year  after  year,  reducing  the  costs  of  hiring  and  training,  and 
significantly  reducing  the  costs  of  unemployment.  Longer  term 
employees  possess  more  skills  and  experience  and  can  perform  more 
safely  and  effectively.  Longer  term  employees  would  enhance  year 
around  prevention  activities  because  they  possess  more  training, 
allowing  for  the  use  of  new  technologies,  science,  more  complex 
suppression  tactics,  strategies  and  equipment,  as  well  as  the  capability  to 
increase  prescribed  fire  activities. 


LAND  RESOURCES 

Question:  You  are  requesting  an  additional  $1  million  for  the  wild  horse  and 
burro  program.  Are  you  being  successful  in  controlling  the  size  of  wild 
horse  and  burro  herds? 

Answer:  Between  FY  93  and  FY  95  BLM  removed  and  adopted  out 
approximately  25,700  wild  horses  and  burros.  This  reduced  the 
population  on  public  lands  from  about  54,800  animals  to  about  43,600. 
The  FY  96  cost  target  of  $14,845  for  the  Wild  Horse  and  Burro  Program 
is  not  sufficient  to  remove  the  annual  foal  crop  and  will  result  in  a 
population  increase.  The  request  for  an  additional  $1  million  will 
allow  BLM  to  slowly  reduce  the  population  of  wild  horse  and  burros 
on  the  public  lands  and  continue  to  manage  toward  their  appropriate 
management  levels. 

Question:  What  ecological  impact  are  these  animals  having  on  riparian  areas, 
wild  animal  populations,  and  the  condition  of  rangeland  plant 
communities? 


Answer:  Wild  horse  and  burro  populations  that  are  at  or  near  their  appropriate 
management  levels  have  no  negative  ecological  impacts  on  the 
resources.  Until  each  herd  management  area  is  at  its  appropriate 
management  level,  there  will  continue  to  be  negative  impacts  on 
riparian  areas,  wildlife  populations,  and  the  condition  of  rangeland 
plant  communities. 
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Question:  How  much  habitat  is  being  lost  on  BLM  lands  as  a  result  of  invasive 
exotic  plants? 

Answer:  Noxious  weeds  are  increasing  at  about  14%  per  year  or  2,300  acres  per 
day.  Approximately  385,000  acres  are  infested  with  noxious  weeds.  The 
BLM  is  trying  to  use  integrated  weed  management  wherever  possible. 
In  the  large  infested  areas,  the  BLM  is  trying  to  establish  biological 
control  agents  and  is  using  sheep/goats  as  biological  control  agents.  It 
is  also  using  chemical/cultural  techniques  around  perimeters  and 
small  infested  areas. 


The  question  of  lost  habitat  can  be  problematic.  In  some  cases,  there  is 
loss  of  opportunity  because  of  recreational  opportunities  lost  or 
decreases  in  quality.  In  other  cases,  some  wildlife  habitat  is  being 
negatively  impacted.  In  many  cases,  there  is  a  loss  of  livestock  forage 
being  produced  and  the  use  of  an  area  is  shifted  elsewhere.  In  most 
cases,  however,  use  of  an  area  is  shifted  rather  than  lost. 

Question:  Explain  the  efforts  that  are  underway  to  control  invasive  plants  on 
public  lands. 

Answer:  $2.7  million  is  planned  for  FY  97.  Four  cooperative  demonstration 
weed  management  areas  are  underway  in  Montana,  Utah,  Idaho,  and 
Oregon.  The  intent  is  to  highlight  what  can  be  accomplished  through 
cooperative  efforts  and  partnerships.  Each  state  is  implementing  pilot 
weed  management  projects  to  demonstrate  a  wide  variety  of  strategies 
to  improve  weed  management  capabilities  including  education.  The 
most  effective  and  economical  strategies  of  prevention,  education, 
detection  and  quick  control  of  new  infestations  are  being  emphasized 
to  protect  the  vast  majority  of  the  land  that  is  not  yet  significantly 
infested  with  invasive  plants.  Cooperative  integrated  weed 
management  programs,  which  include  all  phases  of  weed 
management,  are  being  established.  In  addition,  the  continuation  of 
currently  established  weed  management  areas  as  well  as  the 
development  of  new  areas  is  underway. 

Implementation  of  the  many  faceted  action  plan,  "Partners  Against 
Weeds,"  describes  seven  goals,  including:  Prevention  and  Detection; 
Education  and  Awareness;  Inventory;  Planning;  Integrated  Weed 
Management;  Coordination;  and  Monitoring,  Evaluation,  Research 
and  Technology  Transfer.  Consequently,  the  BLM  has  embarked  on  a 
program  that  makes  use  of  an  increased  partnering  effort  in  all  of  the 
above  goals  to  improve  our  control  of  invasive  plants. 
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Question:      How  are  you  integrating  your  efforts  with  other  Federal  agencies  and 
the  states? 


Answer:        The  BLM  is  involved  in  the  following  initiatives: 

•  BLM  initiated  the  1995  "Alien  Plant  Invasions:  Increasing 
Deterioration  of  Rangeland  Ecosystem  Health"  Symposium  which  was 
co-sponsored  by  six  federal  agencies  and  five  nongovernmental 
organizations. 

•  BLM  just  completed  the  national  "Partners  Against  Weeds" 
action  plan  which  repeatedly  emphasizes  cooperation  and  partnerships 
with  other  federal  and  state  agencies. 

•  Professional  weed  management  papers,  initiated  by  BLM,  have 
recently  been  co-authored  with  the  BLM,  the  FS,  the  NPS,  and 
university  people. 

•  Colorado  and  California  have  recently  executed,  and  Oregon  is 
preparing,  all  agency  MOUs  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  weed 
management  in  those  states. 

•  In  Montana,  the  BLM  has  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
between  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Montana  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  integrated  weed  management.  The  BLM  continues  to 
work  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
etc.,  in  integrated  weed  management.  The  district  and  resource  areas 
also  have  cooperative  agreements  with  the  county  weed  districts  on 
integrated  weed  management. 

•  In  South  Dakota,  there  is  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
between  all  federal  agencies,  the  South  Dakota  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  South  Dakota  Weed  and  Pest  Control 
Commission  on  integrated  weed  management.  The  South  Dakota 
Resource  Area  Office  works  with  the  individual  county  weed  districts 
on  integrated  weed  management. 

•  In  North  Dakota,  the  BLM  works  with  individual  county  weed 
districts,  the  North  Dakota  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Forest 
Service,  the  Agriculture  Research  Service,  and  others.  At  the  present 
time  we  do  not  have  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  in  effect  for 
integrated  weed  management. 

•  On  the  national  level,  the  BLM  is  an  active  player  in  the  Federal 
Interagency  Committee  for  the  Management  of  Noxious  and  Exotic 
Weeds  (FICMNEW).  This  seventeen  member  interagency  committee 
meets  quarterly  to  exchange  information,  increase  the  level  of 
awareness  on  the  national  weed  problem,  and  work  to  increase  our 
collective  efficiencies  in  weed  management. 

•  In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1995,  the  BLM  was  also  instrumental  in 
hosting  two  weed  summits;  held  in  Denver,  Colorado,  and  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Florida,  respectively. 

•  At  the  local  and  state  levels,  the  BLM  is  strongly  encouraging  the 
cooperative  approach  to  weed  management.  Indeed,  such  an  approach 
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is  a  necessary  aspect  of  the  demonstration  areas  where  integrated  weed 
management  is  being  demonstrated. 

•  The  use  of  local  weed  boards,  through  the  county  governments, 

has  long  been  a  part  of  our  weed  management  program. 

Question:  Are  BLM  wilderness  areas  being  damaged  by  invasive  plants?  If  so, 
how  so  regulations  designed  to  protect  wilderness  affect  your  ability  to 
control  invasive  exotics  that  are  destroying  wilderness  areas? 

Answer  Some  BLM  Wilderness  Study  Areas  (WSAs)  are  already  seriously 
damaged  by  invasive  plants,  and  many  more  are  being  invaded.  Policy 
dictates  that  WSAs  be  managed  so  that  wilderness  values  are  not 
impaired.  All  the  integrated  weed  management  tools  are  available  for 
use  in  BLM  wilderness  and  WSAs.  However,  special  precautions  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  degradation  of  wilderness  values.  Accordingly,  the 
"minimum  tool"  concept  requires  the  minimum  necessary  tools, 
equipment,  or  structures  to  accomplish  the  wilderness  management 
objectives.  (In  this  case,  the  objective  is:  "the  primeval  character  is 
retained,  and  its  natural  conditions  are  preserved  and  that  ecological 
processes  function  naturally.") 

BLM  regulations  affects  the  Bureau's  weed  management  efforts  by 
directing  the  use  of  mirumal  mechanized  equipment  as  necessary.  As 
such,  BLM  is  not  precluded  from  the  use  of  hand-powered  herbicide 
spray  equipment,  where  necessary,  the  use  of  sheep  or  goats  as 
biological  control  agents,  or  the  use  of  hand-grubbing  as  a  control 
method.  However,  BLM  wilderness  areas  are  becoming  infested  with 
noxious  weeds  just  like  other  BLM  lands.  The  BLM  has  covered  the 
treatment  of  noxious  weeds  in  wilderness  areas  through  integrated 
weed  management  programs  in  both  the  Northwest  Area  Noxious 
Weed  Programs  FEIS  and  SEIS  and  the  Vegetation  Treatment  on  BLM 
Lands  in  the  Thirteen  Western  States  FEIS. 


Question:  You  are  requesting  an  additional  $4  million  for  stormwater  pollution 
control  from  abandoned  mines.  Was  this  a  function  that  was  formerly 
handled  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  or  some  other  agency? 

Answer  No.  This  program  represents  the  implementation  phase  of  a  program 
that  was  funded  within  base  for  the  initial  planning  phases.  Water 
quality  sampling,  other  AML  data  collection,  and  Feasibility  studies  to 
focus  AML  cleanup  on  BLM  lands  have  been  underway  in  Colorado 
and  Montana  for  several  years.  These  efforts  will  continue  in  1996. 
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Question:  Is  the  funding  request  for  the  stormwater  pollution  initiative  a  down 
payment  for  a  program  that  could  run  into  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars?  If  so,  what  to  buy  with  only  $4  million? 

Answer:  No.  The  work  is  intended  to  show  that  a  risk-based,  watershed 
approach  to  AML  cleanup  is  cost  effective  when  we  work  in 
partnership  with  State  officials.  State  agencies  in  Colorado  and 
Montana  are  highly  interested  in  working  with  Federal  agencies  to 
make  this  effort  feasible  and  this  has  the  written  support  of  both 
Governors  and  the  Western  Governors  Association.  It  is  intended  to 
show  that  BLM  can  accomplish  some  meaningful  AML  cleanup  with 
very  limited  funding  through  working  closely  with  other  stakeholders. 
Over  time  and  with  modest  investments,  it  may  be  possible  to  address 
the  most  seriously  polluted  watersheds  on  the  public  lands.  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  AML  sites  are  seriously  impairing  water  quality. 

Question:  Will  BLM  allocate  these  funds  to  priority  projects  or  will  this  money 
simply  be  divided  up  among  the  state  offices? 

Answer:  The  funds  will  be  allocated  to  priority  actions  in  Colorado  and 
Montana  and  not  by  a  pro-rata  distribution  to  State  Offices.  Close 
collaboration  with  State  Agencies  and  other  stakeholders  is  an  integral 
aspect  of  the  approach.  Greatest  efficiency  in  accomplishing  AML 
cleanup  will  come  from  integrated  efforts  and  building  on  cooperative 
on-going  work  in  Colorado  and  Montana,  BLM  will  use  the  FY97  funds 
there  to  develop  the  process  and  to  do  needed  AML  remediation. 

Question:  Will  you  attempt  to  allocate  funds  based  on  environmental  risks  posed 
by  runoff  at  different  mine  locations? 

Answer:  Funds  will  be  allocated  to  specific  projects  based  on  a  watershed 
approach.  The  order  in  which  watersheds  and  sites  within  watersheds 
would  be  addressed  will  be  determined  in  each  of  the  two  states  by 
agreements  on  priorities  among  Federal  and  state  land  managers  on 
the  risk  to  water  quality  and  water  users  from  abandoned  mines.  Data 
from  many  sources — the  USGS,  EPA,  and  other  Federal  and  state 
agencies — will  be  used  in  making  these  determinations. 

Question:  Is  this  money  expressly  for  controlling  stormwater  runoff,  or  will  it 
also  be  used  to  address  pollution  problems  from  groundwater  flowing 
out  of  mines,  or  streams  that  pick  up  pollutants  as  they  move  through 
areas  with  tailings? 

Answer:  We  intend  that  the  projects  will  address  pollution  resulting  from 
stormwater  runoff.  However,  we  recognize  that  the  differentiation 
between  actual  stormwater  runoff  and  runoff  from  tailings  areas,  for 
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Question: 


example,  may  be  difficult  and  subject  to  interpretation. 

Will   headquarters  take  any  of  this  stormwater  money  to  cover 
overhead? 


Answer:  No.  This  money  will  be  directed  to  project  work  only.  We  are  not 
anticipating  any  additional  overhead  that  is  not  already  covered  by  our 
base  program.  No  new  positions  will  be  established  with  these 
proposed  funds. 

Question:  As  grazing  fees  go  down,  how  is  this  affecting  resources  available  in  the 
Range  Betterment  Fund,  and  what  are  the  consequences  for  projects 
designed  to  maintain  or  improve  the  range? 

Answer:  There  will  be  about  a  $1.3  million  decrease  in  the  Range  Betterment 
Fund  and  this  will  reduce  the  BLM's  ability  to  restore  high  priority 
riparian  areas  and  leverage  funds  through  partnerships. 

Question:  Does  ELM  have  a  role  in  controlling  whirling  disease  in  western 
rivers?  If  so,  what  is  that  role? 

Answer:  Whirling  disease  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  in  the  1950s 
and  has  spread  throughout  the  country  in  approximately  40  years.  Fish 
and  wildlife  management  on  public  lands  has  traditionally  been  a  role 
of  the  state  in  which  the  public  lands  occur.  BLM  is  working  with  state 
fish  and  wildlife  agencies,  the  USDA  Forest  Service  and  US  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  and  other  interested  parties  to  determine  the  effects  of 
whirling  disease  on  aquatic  resources.  BLM's  role  in  these  activities 
involves  providing  expert  technical  advice,  coordinating  activities,  and 
ultimately  supporting  the  state  fish  and  gan\e  decisions  on  appropriate 
steps  to  control  whirling  disease.  When  management  decisions  are 
made,  BLM  will  need  adequate  funding  to  assure  implementation  of 
whatever  measures  are  determined  to  be  necessary  in  controlling 
whirling  disease  and  coordinating  efforts  with  FS  and  other 
management  entities. 


CHALLENGE  COST  SHARE 


Question:  How  much  money  is  directed  to  on-the-ground  projects  as  opposed  to 
administrative  overhead  for  challenge  cost  share  projects? 

Answer:  There  are  several  types  of  "overhead"  charges  to  BLM  State,  District, 
and  Resource  Area  Office  CCS  targets.  A  percentage  of  these  funds  are 
assessed  off  the  top  for  paying  statewide  labor,  operations,  and 
maintenance  costs.  In  some  cases,  labor  costs  involved  in  planning  and 
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implementing  Challenge  Cost  Share  projects  are  charged  to  CCS  targets 
at  the  ground  level.  In  the  case  that  BLM  contracts  out  the  CCS  project, 
or  holds  the  money  and  pays  the  bills  for  a  project,  then  the  regular  18 
percent  overhead  may  be  assessed,  generally  by  the  State  Office. 
However,  the  State  Director  may,  and  often  does,  waive  these  overhead 
charges  at  the  request  of  field  offices  on  behalf  of  partners.  Some  States 
{e.g.  Idaho)  charge  no  labor  to  Challenge  Cost  Share  allocations  at  all  to 
maximize  leveraging  power.  BLM's  CCS  funds  disbursed  through  the 
National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation  are  only  subject  to  BLM 
overhead  in  the  case  where  BLM  contracts  the  project,  or  holds  the 
money  and  pays  the  bills. 

What  are  the  BLM's  priorities  for  challenge  cost  share  projects  by 
activity  in  FY  1997? 


Answer  Our  current  policy  is  to  let  our  field  offices  set  their  own  priorities 
consistent  with  overall  Congressional  and  Departmental  direction  for 
the  bulk  of  challenge  cost  share.  BLM  selects  projects  based  on  the 
highest  priority  work  with  the  high  contribution  of  non-Federal 
dollars.  Projects  typically  emphasize  cooperative  work  with  local 
communities  to  reduce  resource  management  conflicts,  promoting 
rural  economic  development,  and  maintenance  of  economically 
important  resources.  Emphasis  also  includes  continued  funding  of 
individual  on-the-ground  "Seeking  Common  Ground"  projects, 
developing  Watchable  Wildlife  sites,  and  improved  recreational  access 
{e.g.  boat  ramps,  road  work). 

Question:  Does  BLM  enter  into  challenge  cost  share  projects  with  private 
landowners?  If  so,  what  has  been  the  response  to  these  cooperative 
efforts? 


Answer:  Yes.  BLM  has  private  landowners  as  CCS  partners.  Most  of  the  on-the- 
ground  projects  with  private  land  owners  are  carried  out  on  BLM 
lands.  Projects  on  private  lands  can  be  funded  by  BLM  only  in  special 
instances  where  there  is  direct  public  benefit  and  where  a  Coordinated 
Resource  Management  plan,  maintenance  easement,  or  cooperative 
agreement  is  in  place  to  protect  Federal  investments. 

The  response  to  these  efforts  has  been  favorable  in  cases  where  we  were 
able  to  participate  in  the  project.  Typically,  negative  feedback  results 
from  the  Bureau's  inability  to  participate  in  efforts  as  a  result  of  the  lack 
of  a  Coordinated  Resource  Management  plan,  maintenance  easement, 
or  cooperative  agreement  that  protects  the  Federal  investment. 

Question:  Your  request  for  additional  funding  for  Fisheries  Management  ($1 
million).  Cultural  Resource  Management  ($1  million).  Recreation 


Management  ($1.5  million).  Riparian  Management  ($1  million),  and 
Wildlife  Management  ($1  million)  will  all  be  accomplished  by  using 
the  challenge  cost  share  program.  Since  challenge  cost  share  funding  is 
leveraged,  what  do  you  estimate  the  total  program  level  for  these 
programs  will  be? 

Challenge  cost  share  work  is  generally  accomplished  on  a  1  to  1  basis, 
but  has  been  as  high  as  4  to  1  non-Federal  and  Federal  funding.  In  1995, 
BLM  received  over  $20  million  in  Challenge  cost  share  contributions 
from  groups  such  as  Western  State  Wildlife  agencies.  Trout  Unlimited, 
Quail  Unlimited,  Rocky  Mountain  Elk  Foundation,  the  Safari  Club,  the 
Issak  Walton  League  and  many  others.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  BLM 
will  at  least  double  it's  money  under  the  challenge  cost  share  program 
in  1997  and  anticipates  it  will  be  closer  to  2  to  1  non-Federal  to  Federal. 


GRAZING  REGULATIONS 


Question: 


Answer: 


What  have  been  the  response  by  the  industry  to  your  new  grazing 
regulations? 

Industry  response  has  been  largely  favorable.  Concerns  of  the 
permittees  or  lessees  who  graze  public  lands  admirustered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  are  as  follows: 

The  new  surcharge  for  pasturing  another  person's  livestock 

under  the  preference  holders  permit  or  lease. 

Restriction  of  exchange  of  use  to  private  lands  within  the 

boundaries  of  the  permittees  allotment. 

Public  involvement  in  issuing  permits  or  leases,  transfers,  and 

authorizations  of  temporary  grazing  use. 

Some  fjermittees/ lessees  believe  that  the  ownership  restrictions 

for  range  improvements  on  public  lands  are  harmful  and  unfair. 

Permittees  want  sole  ownership  of  water  rights  on  public  lands. 

Are  the  Resource  Advisory  Councils  in  place  and  operating?  How  do 
these  resource  advisory  councils  differ  from  the  grazing  boards? 

Yes,  the  Resource  Advisory  Councils  are  in  place  and  operating. 
Grazing  advisory  boards  (GABs)  were  organized  in  each  grazing  district 
to  give  the  BLM  fullest  information  and  advice  on  livestock  grazing 
and  range  management  issues.  GABs  were  composed  of  not  less  than 
five  nor  more  than  twelve  members  exclusive  of  the  wildlife 
representatives.  Except  for  the  wildlife  representative  the  stockmen  in 
that  grazing  district  recommended  members  to  the  Secretary.  Resource 
Advisory   Councils    (RACs)   were   set   up   to   provide    advice   and 
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Question: 

Answer: 


recommendations  to  BLM  on  the  management  of  all  resources  on  the 
public  lands  (not  just  livestock  grazing).  They  are  comprised  of  a 
balanced  membership  of  commodity  interests,  conservation  interests, 
and  the  general  public  concerned  with  the  management  of  the  public 
lands  as  required  by  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act. 

What  level  of  funding  is  included  in  the  request  for  the  councils? 

$50,000/RAC 


TIMBER  SALES 

Question:  Your  budget  requests  indicates  a  total  volume  harvested  of  113  million 
board  feet,  yet  only  indicates  a  reforestation  of  1,500  acres.  Does  the 
1,500  acres  represent  the  acres  from  which  the  timber  was  harvested,  or 
is  this  acreage  from  areas  where  previous  reforestation  efforts  have 
failed?? 


Answer: 


BLM  plans  to  offer  250.5  Million  Board  Feet  (MMBF)  in  FY  1996, 
distributed  as  follows: 


167.5  MMBF  from  the  Forest  Plan  area 
83.0  MMBF  from  the  Public  Domain 
250.5  MMBF  total 


Units  which  are  harvested  are  not  planted  for  1-2  years  to  allow  post- 
harvest  site  preparation  prior  to  planting.  The  acres  to  be  reforested  in 
FY  1997  are  primarily  initial  planting,  not  replanting  or  interplanting. 

Question:  Why  is  there  such  a  large  increase  in  Forest  Stand  Improvement  Acres 
from  those  projected  in  1996  and  1997  compared  to  those  actually 
achieved  in  FY  1995.  Please  provide  actual  figures  for  FSI  for  the  past  5 
years. 

Answer:  Acres  reported  for  stand  treatment  include  acres  thirmed  or  otherwise 
treated  to  improve  forest  health.  Stand  improvement  figures  for  FY 
1991-93  including  site  preparation  and  protection,  fertilization,  release, 
and  precommercial  thinning,  are  as  follows: 


FY  91 
FY  92 
FY  93 


67,286  acres 
63,648  acres 
65,237  acres 


A   different   reporting   format   was   used   for   FY   1994   and    1995. 
Restrictions  of  the  President's  Forest  Plan  and  reductions  in  funding 
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outside  of  W.  Oregon  resulted  in  reductions  in  precommercial 
thinnings,  etc. 

Question:  For  the  45  million  acres  of  forest  lands  you  show  a  salvage  sale  volume 
of  only  45  MMBF.  This  figure  seems  to  be  an  unrealistically  low 
salvage  level  for  the  acreage  involved.  Are  there  other  contributing 
factors  limiting  the  salvage  volume  harvested? 

Answer:  Of  the  47  million  acres  of  forests  and  woodlands  managed  by  BLM,  11 
million  acres  are  considered  productive  forest  lands: 

7  million  in  Alaska  (Public  Domain  lands); 

2  million  in  W.  Oregon  (O&C  lands); 

2  million  in  the  rest  of  the  West  (Public  Domain  lands). 

The  remaining  36  million  acres  are  considered  non-productive  forest 
lands  but  do  provide  a  variety  of  other  forest  products  such  as 
fuelwood,  posts,  poles,  pinyon  nuts,  and  Christmas  trees.  BLM 
initiated  an  accelerated  salvage  sale  program  in  FY  1995  ijl  MMBF 
offered).  The  planned  salvage  volume  for  FY  1996  is  88  MMBF.  The 
planned  salvage  volume  for  FY  1997  of  38  MMBF  will  take  care  of  all 
currently  available  volume.  There  are  no  current  significant  factors 
limiting  salvage  harvest  outside  of  Alaska;  in  Alaska,  the  is  little 
market  demand  for  salvage  timber  from  the  interior. 

Question:      Please  give  a  listing  of  the  volume  sold  by  sale  size? 

Answer:        Please  see  attachment  n. 
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Attachment  II 


BLM  FY  1994  TIMBER  SALES 


WESTERN  OP^GON 


BLM  ADVERTISED  SALES 


FY  1994 


DISTRICT 
SALEM 

EUGENE 
ROSEBURG 


MEDFORD 


COOS  BAY 

LAKE VIEW 


SALE  NAME 


FAA  HAZARD  TREE 

LOONEY  CP^EK  THIN 

CAT  TRACKS 

BROKEN  THUMB   THINNING 

ROUND   AND   ABOUT    SALVAGE 

5900    -    GOLD    CHIMNEY    SALVAGE 

5900     -    HIGH-TAIL    FIRE    SALVAGE 

GOLDEN    PANTHER   THIN 

5900    RAMSEY    FIRE    SALVAGE 

GRAVEYARD   THINNING 

SEC.    3    CHIP   THIN 


SALE  VOL. 

(MBF) 

SALE  ACRES 

308.0 

10.4 

660.0 

70.0 

472  .0 

45.0 

418.0 

22.0 

97.0 

9.0 

89.0 

8.0 

80.0 

5.0 

2,645.0 

226.0 

196.0 

21.0 

1,637.0 

249.0 

561.0 

179.0 

DISTRICT 
SALEM 
EUGENE 
ROSEBURG 
MEDFORD 
COOS  BAY 
LAKEVIEW 
TOTALS 


SALE  VOL. 
(MBF) 


968.0 

472.0 

684.0 

,841.0 

,637.0 


561.0 
7,163.0 


SALE  ACRES 

80.4 

45.0 

44.0 
247.0 
249.0 
179.0 
844  .4 


FY  94  ADVERTISED  SALES 
FY  94  MISC.  VOLUME 


7   MMBF 

7    MMBF 


FY    94    TOTAL    SALE   VOLUME 


14    MMBF 
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SIM  FY  1995  TIMBER  SALES  •  WESTERN  OREGON 


5.M  ADVERTISED 

SALES  -  fr  1995 

SALE  VOL. 

DISTRICT 

SALE  NAME 

mf)     ! 

;ale  acres 

.akeview 

BRYANT  EAGLE 

266.0 

288.0 

FROSTY  1 

2,852.0 

829.0 

Salefn 

ALOHA  HONEYGROVE 

1,392.0 

76.0 

CEDAR  CREEK  THINNING 

1,623.0 

114.0 

FROZEN  ABIQUA 

4,359.0 

108.0 

GATES  HILL  ROAD  WIDENING  PROJECT 

54.8 

2.0 

JACKSON  FIVE 

6,020.0 

117.0 

MULETAIL  DENSITY  MANAGEMENT 

658.0 

173.7 

NEW  DOGMA 

2,072.0 

73.0 

SUPER  HAMMER  THINNING 

3,977.0 

210.0 

Eugene 

BATTLE  EAST 

3,540.0 

58.0 

BEAR  ALDER 

1,557.0 

63.0 

BOTTCMLINE 

1,767.0 

160.0 

BULMER  CREEK  THINNING 

921.0 

93.0 

ESCAPE  HATCH 

1,871.0 

68.0 

GOUDY'S  TUCKERED 

1,082.0 

93.0 

HILL  i  DALE 

610.0 

16.0 

OBEN  TNOM 

1,061.0 

22.0 

PAR  FIVE 

1,290.0 

47.0 

PETZOLD  ROAD 

1,625.0 

40.0 

PREGO  4 

1,099.0 

28.0 

RIVER  GRUB 

2,018.0 

53.0 

^osetxjrg 

HELLO  FOLLEY 

4,466.0 

142.5 

LEAN  LOUIS 

7,316.0 

210.0 

RIGHT  VIEW 

3,954.0 

98.0 

Medfora 

ANT  I  SYPHER 

758.0 

154.0 

CROOKED  BUCK  L 

1,016.0 

192.0 

FERRIS  LANE 

1,540.0 

192.0 

HIGH  FIVE 

9,749.0 

410.0 

LOW  FIVE 

4,011.0 

318.0 

MOOSE HORN 

164.0 

42.0 

NOREAST 

902.0 

155.0 

PANTHER  GAP 

1,421.0 

337.0 

PLUS  TREE 

158.0 

34.0 

TUNNEL  VISION 

472.0 

190.0 

5900  GPRA  SALVAGE 

2,041.0 

737.0 

5900  HULL  MOUNTAIN  FIRE 

SALVAGE 

4,261.0 

975.0 

5900  SPRIGNETT  FIRE  SALVAGE 

868.0 

122.0 

Coos  Bay 

BATEMAN  &  ROBIN 

1,035.0 

21.0 

CHOPPER  ROCK  THINNING 

11,166.0 

454.0 

DAMES  DELIGHT 

1,081.0 

19.0 

FINAL  SURPRISE 

3,174.0 

42.0 

HARRY'S  ROAD  THINNING 

1,337.0 

106.0 

LAST  YANKEE 

1,219.0 

17.0 

LUCHSINGER  THINNING 

1,222.0 

199.0 

LUTS  BREAKOUT 

411.0 

12.0 

ROCK  CREEK  THINNING 

3,268.0 

273.0 

SIDEWINDER  THINNING 

1,237.0 

109.0 

SALE  VOL. 

DI?TRICT 

(MBF)         SALE  ACRES 

Lakeview 

3,118.0 

1,117. 

,0 

Salefl) 

20,155.8 

873, 

.7 

Eugene 

18,441.0 

741, 

.0 

Roseburg 

15,736.0 

450, 

.5 

"Bedford 

27,361.0 

3,858, 

.0 

Coos  Bay 

25. 150. Q 

1.252.0 

TOTALS 

109,961.8 

8,292, 

.2 

fv  1995  ADVERTISED  SALES         110  MMBF 

'y    1995  "NO  BID"  SALES            10  MMBF 

FY  1995  MISC. 

VOLUME            8  MMBF 

TOTALS 

128  MMBF 

24-777  96-3 
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Qi^«stion:  Are  the  45  million  forested  acres  identified  as  under  "management, 
development,  and  protection"  being  managed  as  a  multiple  use 
sustained  yield  forest?  If  so  why  is  the  harvest  level  and  salvage  so 
low? 


Answer: 


Please  see  answer  to  #3  above. 


WESTERN  OREGON  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 

Question:  What  is  the  current  status  of  BLM's  efforts  on  meeting  its  salvage 
target? 

Answer:  The  BLM  has  every  intention  of  meeting  its  FY  1996  salvage  target  of  88 
MMBF.  To  date,  26.5  MMBF  of  salvage  timber  has  been  offered  of 
which  26  MMBF  has  been  sold;  .5  MMBF  went  no  bid.  The  BLM 
expects  the  pace  of  sales  to  increase  later  in  the  season  once  the  snow 
levels  recede. 

Question:  What  is  BLM  doing  relative  to  the  so  called  318  sales?  Are  these  sales 
being  awarded,  or  is  BLM  offering  alternative  timber  to  the  purchases? 

Answer:  The  BLM  identified  44  sales  containing  approximately  212  MMBF  as 
being  subject  to  Section  2001  (k)  of  the  Rescissions  Act.  The  BLM  has 
awarded  all  sales  or  portions  of  sales  which  do  not  contain  nesting 
threatened  or  endangered  bird  species.  Of  the  212  MMBF, 
approximately  184  MMBF  has  been  awarded,  21  MMBF  are  being 
considered  for  replacement  volume  and  7  MMBF  are  being  processed 
for  award. 


Question:  Of  the  2,211,000  forested  acres,  1,864,000  acres  are  not  categorized  as  "old 
growth."  Please  provide  a  table  indicating  the  distribution  by  age  class 
of  these  non  old  growth  acres. 


Answer:         Age  classes  of  "non-old  growth": 


Age  Class  (years') 
0-30 
40-70 
80-110 
120-150 
160-190 


Acres 
786,000 
366,000 
290,000 
299,000 
123,000 
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What  is  the  type  and  status  of  the  forest  inventory  method  used  for 
evaluating  the  entire  forested  acreage? 

The  forested  acreage  was  last  inventoried  in  1988  through  the  re- 
measurement  of  5-Point  Continuous  Forest  Inventory  plots. 

Has  the  forest  inventory  data  been  stratified  to  provide  data  on  only  the 
available  harvestable  acreage,  and  if  so  by  age  class? 

The  forest  inventory  data  has  been  stratified  to  provide  age  class 
information  on  the  harvestable  and  non-harvestable  acres. 

On  the  remaining  forested  acres,  old  growth  and  non  old  growth,  what 
does  the  forest  inventory  indicate  the  sustained  yield  to  be? 

There  has  not  been  a  calculation  made  to  determine  the  sustainable 
level  of  harvest  on  the  non-harvestable  acres,  nor  can  one  be  done 
readily.  However,  as  an  indication  of  potential  capability,  assuming  the 
practices  in  place  under  the  Management  Framework  Plans  (MFP)  in 
the  1980's  which  were  less  restrictive  than  those  under  the  Northwest 
Forest  Plan,  approximately  80  percent  of  the  forested  land  acre  was 
harvestable,  compared  to  approximately  22  percent  under  the  Forest 
Plan.  Under  the  MFPs  the  armual  allowable  sale  quantity  (ASQ)  was 
1,176  MMBF. 

How  many  FTE  are  dedicated  to  the  salvage  sales  effort  and  how  many 
to  the  normal  sales  effort? 


398  FTE  are  dedicated  to  the  Forest  Plan  sales  effort,  all  within  the  O&C 
appropriations,  and  64  FTE  are  dedicated  to  the  salvage  sales  effort. 

How  many  acres  have  been  designated  for  "ecological  experimentation 
and  social  innovation."  Are  these  areas  currently  forested  with  old 
growth  timber,  or  second  growth.  Will  the  volume  harvested  from 
these  experimental  areas  be  in  addition  to  the  211  MMBF  under  the 
commercial  sale  program. 

The  acres  designated  for  "ecological  experimentation  and  social 
innovation"  are  referred  to  as  Adaptive  Management  Areas  under  the 
Forest  Plan.  These  areas  are  made  up  of  all  the  possible  age  classes. 
These  acres  were  included  in  the  base  for  calculation  of  the  211  MMBF 
ASQ,  therefore,  haryest  in  the  Adaptive  Management  Areas  would  be 
a  part  of  the  211  MMBF.  The  President's  Forest  Plan  has  designated 
59,000  acres  as  Adaptive  Management  Areas. 

"The  BLM  will  continue  to  plan  other  forest  management  initiative  to 
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enhance  forest  resources  ...  to  accomplish  these  objectives  the  BLM 
will  begin  reestablishing  forests  in  riparian  zones,  promoting  mixed 
conifer/hardwood  stands,  identifying  and/or  creating  snags  for  cavity 
dwelling  species,  and  leaving  riparian  buffers  or  through  the 
placement  of  woody  debris."  If  BLM  is  "beginning]"  these  practices 
what  was  done  in  the  past  to  protect  and  enhance  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat,  stabilize  soil,  and  minimize  soil/debris  incursion  into  streams? 

Answer:  The  BLM  has,  in  fact,  been  implementing  these  practices  in  the  past. 
However,  significant  new  information  has  been  gleaned  from 
monitoring  and  research  studies  on  these  practices.  These  studies  have 
given  the  BLM  valuable  new  science  which  is  being  used  to  modify 
these  practices  to  be  more  effective,  particularly  at  the  watershed  scale. 
In  addition,  new  restoration  dollars  made  available  through  Jobs  in  the 
Woods  and  Other  Forest  Resources  in  the  O&C  Appropriations  are 
enabling  us  to  accelerate  ongoing  restoration  activities. 

Question:  How  much  "green  volume"  is  contained  in  the  estimated  23  MMBF 
salvage  volume  for  FY  1996? 

Answer:         None. 

Question:  How  much  volume  was  prepared  for  commercial  sales  in  FY  1995  and 
FY  1996? 


Answer:  In  FY  1995,  a  total  of  191.1  MMBF  of  timber  was  prepared  for 
commercial  sales;  under  the  Forest  Plan,  109.5  MMBF  of  green  and  21 
MMBF  of  salvage  was  prepared  for  sale,  and  under  public  domain 
forestry  4.2  MMBF  of  green  56.4  MMBF  of  salvage  was  prepared  for  sale. 
In  FY  1996,  a  total  of  250.5  MMBF  of  timber  is  expected  to  be  offered  for 
commercial  sales;  under  the  Forest  Plan  152.5  MMBF  of  green  and  15 
MMBF  of  salvage  will  be  offered,  and  under  the  public  domain  10 
MMBF  of  green  and  73  MMBF  of  salvage  wiU  be  offered. 

Question:  With  the  reduction  in  acreage  to  managed  on  a  sustained  yield  basis, 
why  is  it  necessary  to  continue  staffing  at  the  existing  level,  should 
there  not  be  a  reduction  associated  with  a  lower  volume  of  commercial 
sales  and  forest  development/reforestation  activities? 

Answer:  Staffing  levels  cannot  be  reduced  any  further  without  causing 
reductions  in  work  accomplishments.  Staffing  has  already  undergone 
reductions  from  normal  attrition  as  well  as  from  the  buyout  program, 
with  the  positions  left  unfilled.  In  fact,  staffing  is  barely  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  forestry  workload  (especially  outside  of  W.  Oregon). 
Meanwhile,  the  amount  of  effort  to  offer  the  same  amount  of  output 
has  increased  because  of  new  required  analyses,  more  complex  sale 
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design  and  layout  requirements,  more  acres  required  to  offer  the  same 
volume,  ongoing  litigation,  etc. 

Question:  Specifically,  why  are  10  additional  foresters  necessary  to  "fill  the 
pipeline"  and  how  long  will  this  staffing  level  be  required? 

Answer  During  FY  1995  through  FY  1996  the  current  staffing  level  has  been 
appropriate  to  produce  the  planned  ASQ  which  has  been  increasing 
annually  with  the  expectation  of  offering  the  full  ASQ  of  211  MMBF  in 
FY  1997.  These  increases  in  ASQ  have  been  possible  as  greater 
experience  has  been  gained  in  preparing  timber  sales  under  the  new 
Standards  and  Guidelines  of  the  Northwest  Forest  Plan.  For  FY  1997  it 
is  anticipated  that  240  FTE  are  only  sufficient  to  prepare  the  ASQ  and 
not  any  additional  sales  for  the  purpose  of  refilling  the  pipeline.  The 
10  additional  foresters  are  needed  to  participate  in  all  phases  of  timber 
sale  planning,  preparation,  and  administration.  This  staffing  level  will 
be  needed  for  the  next  several  years  at  a  minimum. 

Question:  What  functions  will  the  additional  11  foresters  in  reforestation  and 
forest  development  perform,  that  cannot  be  performed  with  the 
existing  staff? 

Answer  The  additional  11  foresters  needed  in  Reforestation  and  Forest 
Development  represent  additional  capability  to  accomplish  the 
significant  increases  in  treatment  levels,  most  notably  stand 
maintenance  and  precommercial  thinning. 
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FOREST  PLAN 

Question:  You  are  requesting  an  additional  $8.2  million  for  "jobs  in  the  Woods." 
How  many  additional  jobs  will  this  create  for  displaced  timber 
workers? 

Answer:  BLM  estimates  that  this  increase  in  funding  for  "Jobs  in  the  Woods" 
will  generate  approximately  205  additional  job  opportunities.  In  total, 
BLM  estimates  that  400  job  opportunities  will  be  created. 

Question:      What  projects  will  be  undertaken  by  these  workers  on  BLM  lands? 

Answer:  Projects  undertaken  are  geared  towards  watershed  restoration 
initiatives  that  restore  impaired  federal  lands  in  targeted  areas.  Specific 
projects  to  be  undertaken  in  1997  include  addressing  road  erosion  and 
sedimentation  to  enhance  water  quality,  fish  habitat  and  fish  passage  to 
spawning  grounds;  riparian  silviculture  to  enhance  riparian  diversity, 
community  structure,  and  channel  stability;  stream  channel  restoration 
to  desired  aquatic  habitat  conditions;  upland  initiatives  to  improve 
hydrologic  functions  of  impaired  watersheds;  and  improving  social 
economic  needs  by  providing  opportunities  for  recreation,  and 
promoting  values  that  enhance  tourism  industries  and  the  creation  of 
long  term  jobs. 

Question:  The  "Jobs  in  the  Woods"  program  was  designed  to  provide  a  funding 
bridge  for  displaced  workers.  How  much  longer  will  this  program  need 
to  continue? 

Answer:  The  Memorandum  of  Understanding  that  covers  Jobs-in-the-Woods 
extends  through  1998. 

Question:  Of  the  total  funding  provided  for  "Jobs  in  the  Woods"  what  percentage 
actually  goes  to  displaced  workers  and  what  percentage  is  retained  by 
BLM  for  overhead  costs? 


Answer:  Approximately  fifteen  to  eighteen  percent  is  allocated  for  overhead 
which  includes  contract  processing  and  administration  with  related 
equipment  usage  and  supplies.  The  balance  goes  to  efforts  that  assist 
displaced  workers. 

Question:  Doesn't  the  increase  in  salvage  timber  that  is  being  harvested  on  BLM 
lands  reduce  the  need  for  additional  resources  for  the  "jobs  in  the 
Woods"  program? 

Answer:  Not  at  this  time.  The  President's  Forest  Plan  and  watershed  analysis 
have  identified  many  areas  in  need  of  restoration.      Also,  mills 
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continue  to  close  down  in  the  northwest  creating  the  continuing  need 
for  displaced  forest  worker  jobs  and  training. 

You  are  requesting  an  additional  $7.4  million  for  forest  plan 
implementation.  What  is  the  rational  for  this  increase? 

The  requested  increase  is  necessary  for  maintaining  an  efficient  flow  of 
the  timber  pipeline.  The  Forest  Plan  calls  for  the  harvest  of 
approximately  211  MMBF  of  timber  in  1997,  and  the  BLM  has  every 
intention  of  meeting  this  target.  As  such,  BLM  will  use  the  proposed 
increase  in  funding  to  design  and  administer  timber  sales  under  the 
Forest  Plan.  In  FY  1997,  focus  will  placed  on  reforestation  techniques 
such  as  seedling  growth,  preparation  of  sites,  and  maintenance  of 
young  stands,  precommercial  thirming,  fertilization,  and  pruning.  In 
addition,  efforts  will  be  placed  on  the  management  of  habitat  and  other 
natural  resources  necessary  for  the  growth  of  productive  and  healthy 
forests  as  well  as  the  completion  of  watershed  assessments,  which 
become  the  basis  for  management  decisions  for  monitoring  and 
restoration  programs. 


MINING  LAW  ADMINISTRATION 


The  mining  patent  moratorium  has  been  retained  pending  changes  to 
the  1872  Mining  Law  to  address  the  issue  of  royalties.  What  is  the 
current  status  of  the  proposed  legislative  changes? 

The  Department  supports  reform  that  embodies  four  principles:  an 
end  of  patenting,  payment  of  an  annual  maintenance  fee,  fair  return  to 
the  public  (royalty),  and  stronger  environmental  protection.  None  of 
these  measures  have  been  enacted.  The  Department  is  proposing  to 
make  the  $100  holding  fee  permanent  with  a  inflation  factor.  Currently 
authority  to  collect  this  fee  expires  in  1998. 

What  are  you  doing  to  address  the  backlog  of  grandfathered  patent 
applications  which  are  not  affected  by  the  moratoria? 

We  are  continuing  to  process  those  applications  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  given  existing  resources.  We  are  training  a  new  class  of  about  a 
dozen  mineral  examiners  to  assist  in  determining  validity  of  mining 
claims  encompassed  by  patent  applications. 

How  many  applications  do  you  expect  to  process  in  1997  under  your 
budget  request? 

BLM  expects  to  process  about  100  applications  at  its  budget  request 
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level. 


Question:  Do  you  expect  to  complete  work  on  all  pending  applications  within  the 
time  frame  provided  in  the  FY  1996  conference  report? 

Answer:  Continuation  of  the  moratorium,  consistent  funding  and  staffing 
levels,  and  the  third  party  contracting  for  some  mineral  examiners  will 
assist  BLM  in  completing  its  work  on  pending  applications.  BLM  is 
planning  to  prepare  an  action  plan  under  which  90  percent  of  the 
pending  applications  could  be  reviewed  in  a  5  year  time  frame  as 
required  by  the  FY  1996  Appropriatioris  Act. 


CENTRAL  HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS  FUND 

Question:  Your  request  includes  an  increase  of  $10.5  million  for  Central 
Hazardous  Materials,  but  BLM's  share  of  this  increase  is  only  $350,000. 
Why  are  you  requesting  such  a  large  increase  if  these  resources  are  not 
being  directed  to  BLM  lands? 

Answer:  BLM  is  the  fund  administrator  for  the  Central  Hazardous  Materials 
Fund.  The  objective  is  to  provide  a  central  account  to  bring  greater 
consistency,  direction,  and  coordination  to  the  Department's  hazardous 
materials  management  program.  Decisions  regarding  the  overall 
operation  of  the  fund,  including  the  disbursement  of  monies  and 
allocation  of  funds  to  specific  sites  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretaries'  Advisory  Group  on  Envirorunental  Policy  and 
Compliance  (the  Advisory  Group),  which  represents  the  DOI's  policy 
makers  on  environmental  issues.  BLM  simply  executes  financial 
transactions. 


Question:  Your  request  shows  that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the 
National  Park  Service  are  the  primary  users  of  this  fund.  Why  are  you 
requesting  funding  for  these  bureau's  in  your  request? 

Answer:  The  BLM  is  the  fund  manager  for  the  Cential  Hazardous  Materials 
Fund  which  simply  consolidates  needs  between  the  3  agencies.  This  is 
based  on  the  successful  practice  of  the  bureau's  acting  as  fund  managers 
for  DOI  in  other  programs.  This  approach  has  been  successful  in  the 
fire  fund  which  BLM  administers  for  the  DOI.  Similarly,  the  FWS 
manages  the  Natural  Resource  Damage  Assessment  Fund  for  the 
Department. 
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Question: 


How  much  money  has  been  recovered  from  responsible  parties  in  FY 
1995  and  FY  1996? 


Answer  For  1995,  no  monies  have  been  recovered.  However,  the  first  recovery 
is  anticipated  in  1996  for  $134,000. 

Question:  What  actions  are  being  taken  to  increase  cost  recovery  from  responsible 
parties? 

Answer  The  Bureau's  are  devoting  increased  resources  towards  the 
identification  of  possible  responsible  parties.  The  Department 
anticipates  increased  resources  towards  cost  recovery  and  cost  sharing. 


ALMRS 


Last  year  the  Subcommittee  directed  that  the  Bureau  "....  thoroughly  test,  verify,  and 
validate  that  ALMRS  operates  as  specified  and  needed  by  the  Bureau."  The 
Subcommittee  further  directed  the  Bureau  to  certify  "...  that  the  ALMRS  performs 
accurately  and  effectively,  and  provides  the  expected  capabilities." 

Question  1:    When  will  ALMRS  development  and  testing  be  completed  ? 

Answer:  Our  current  ALMRS/  Initial  Operating  Capability  (IOC) 
implementation  schedule  has  Final  Qualifications  Testing  (FQT)  in 
New  Mexico  being  conducted  in  May  and  full  Operational  Assessment, 
Testing  and  Evaluation  (OAR&E)  in  New  Mexico  beginning  in 
September.  Based  on  the  results,  we  will  order  necessary  hardware  and 
telecommunication  upgrades  by  October  1,  1996,  and  beginning  in 
February  of  1997  start  the  upgrade  and  installation  of  ALMRS  on  three 
states  at  a  time  (based  on  current  on-going  site  readiness  reviews).  Full 
implementation  of  all  sites  will  conclude  in  August,  1997. 

Question  2a:  When  does  the  Bureau  plan  to  certify  whether  ALMRS  performs 
accurately  and  effectively,  and  provides  the  expected  capabilities? 

Answer  Our  independent  contractor,  Mitretek  Corp,  is  roughly  in  the  middle 
stages  of  verifying  and  validating  ALMRS /Modernization  against  800 
evaluation  criteria.  To  date  we  are  very  pleased  with  the  results  of  this 
effort  and  believe  that  it  has  significantly  improved  our  development 
process  and  will  result  in  a  better  end  product.  The  prognosis,  based  on 
Mitretek  Corporation's  preliminary  assessment  report  dated  April  1, 
1996,  as  well  as  their  ongoing  evaluation  efforts,  is  good.  Testing  will 
proceed  through  the  summer  culminating  in  a  full  stress  test  in 
September.  Certification  will  not  happen  until  late  September,  with  a 
final  report  and  certification  being  provided  by  Mitretek  in  October  of 
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1996. 

Question 2b:      Which  Bureau  official  will  provide  the  certification  ? 

Answer:  The  Deputy  Director,  based  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief,  Office 
of  IRM/Modernization,  will  provide  any  necessary  certification  that 
the  ALMRS  performs  accurately  and  effectively  and  provides  the 
expected  capabilities. 

Question  2c:      What  will  be  the  basis  for  the  certification  ? 

Aiiswer:  We  intend  to  use  and  rely  on  our  independent  contractor's  (Mitretek) 
Operational  Assessment,  Testing  and  Evaluation  report  which  will  be 
provided  to  the  Bureau  in  October  of  1996. 

The  Subcommittee  understands  that  BLM  is  (1)  examining  system  performance  and 
sizing  matters  to  determine  the  additional  equipment  and  other  technology  needed 
to  support  ALMRS  and  (2)  developing  a  life-cycle  cost  model  to  more  accurately 
estimate  the  cost  of  ALMRS  and  the  modernized  information  technology  platform 
over  their  useful  lives.  Since  the  Bureau  is  requesting  funds  for  this  project  in  fiscal 
year  1997,  the  Subcommittee  would  like  to  know: 


Question  la: 


How  much  will  it  cost  to  complete  ALMRS  deployment  in  fiscal  year 
1997? 


Answer:  Our  system  engineering  estimates  to  date,  including  sizing  and  capacity 
analysis  by  TRW  and  Computer  Sciences  Corporation  (CSC)  initially 
indicate  a  cost  of  approximately  $  25  million  dollars  to  provide  the 
required  upgrades  of  ALMRS.  Final  determination  on  the  actual  cost 
will  be  made  by  late  summer. 

Question  lb:  Is  this  amount  more  or  less  than  earlier  estimates  provided  to  the 
Subcommittee? 

Answer:  It  is  approximately  the  same.  These  system  engineering  estimates 
include  not  only  the  hardware  upgrade  costs,  but  also  their  staging  and 
installation  costs,  that  were  not  previously  itemized  to  the 
Subcommittee. 


Questionic:  Are  the  fiscal  year  1997  estimates  for  ALMRS  and  information 
technology  needs  reliable  ? 

Answer:  Following  sound  system  engineering  principles  and  priorities  will  give 
the  Bureau  the  most  reliable  estimates  possible.  TRW,  CSC  and 
Mitretek  are  preparing  and  reviewing  architectural  configurations  and 
alternatives  to  ensure  compatibiUty  and  efficiencies  with  the  ALMRS 
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Question  2: 


Answen 


segments  and  systems. 

How  much  will  ALMRS  cost  in  future  years?  Please  identify  costs 
separately  and  totals  for  each  year. 

A  draft  Life  Cycle  Cost  Model  prepared  jointly  between  BLM  and 
Mitretek  Corporation  is  being  prepared  and  has  not  yet  been  approved 
by  BLM  management.  Our  current  estimates  are  derived  from  the 
approved  Operations  and  Maintenance  Strategy  of  April,  1995.  Costs 
shown  below  are  those  associated  with  direct  ALMRS/Modernization 
funding,  and  not  operations,  maintenance,  or  other  costs  paid  from 
within  existing  funds. 

Costs  of  ALMRS/Modernization 
($  in  millions) 


Categc 


FY97 


FY98 


FY99 


FY  2000 


FY  2001 


Entire  Program  Costs 
Information  Highway 
Software  Development 
Data  Collection 
IOC  Implementation 
Operations  &  Maint. 
Total,  ALMRS 
subactivity  funding: 


6.5 

5.6 

5.6 

3.1 

3.1 

4.0 

3.5 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17.65 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12.25 

12.41 

12.53 

12.59 

12.64 

42^0 


21.51 


21.13 


18.69 


18.74 


The  Subcommittee  understands  that  the  ALMRS/Modernization  project  will 
officially  end  in  early  fiscal  year  1997.  The  ALMRS  Project  Office  will  be  changed  to 
the  IRM  Modernization  National  Center  and  many  experienced  project  staff  are 
scheduled  to  leave  before  the  system  is  fully  deployed.  The  Subcommittee  is 
concerned  whether  the  ALMRS/Modernization  investment  will  be  managed 
properly  after  the  transition  from  the  deployment  phase  to  the  operations  and 
maintenance  phase. 


Question  la:  In  this  regard,  what  actions  has  BLM  taken  to  be  ready  to  operate  and 
maintain  an  effective  ALMRS  infrastructure  in  fiscal  year  1997  and 
beyond  ? 

Answer:  BLM  is  actively  pursuing  this  issue  on  several  different  fronts,  both 
from  a  managerial  and  a  technical  standpoint.  The  Assistant  Director 
for  Resource  Use  and  Protection  has  been  identified  as  the  ALMRS 
system  owner  and  will  become  responsible  for  its  overall  operations 
and  maintenance.    The  Office  of  IRM/Moderruzation,  at  the  request 
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and  support  of  the  Deputy  Director,  is  conducting  IRM  staffing 
assessments  at  every  State  Office  and  National  Center.  Based  on  the 
combined  findings  a  Bureauwide  strategy  will  be  developed  to  ensure 
that  all  offices  have  the  proper  staffing  with  the  appropriate  skills,  to 
guarantee  the  successful  implementation,  operations  and  maintenance 
of  the  ALMRS  system. 

The  Bureau  has  also  established  an  IRM  Certification  and  training 
program  that  identifies  14  primary  IRM  skill  areas;  such  as  System 
Administration,  Data  Base  Administration,  Network  Administration, 
Groupwise  Administration  (E-mail)  and  Security.  Our  National 
Training  Center  has  integrated  IRM  technical  training  into  its  mission, 
and  will  continue  to  provide,  support  and  coordinate  on-going  IRM 
technical  training  in  the  outyears. 

All  necessary  planning,  review  and  upp)er  level  management  approval 
for  the  orderly  transition  from  the  Office  of  IRM/Modernization  to  the 
National  IRM  Center,  has  already  occurred.  These  plans  and  decisions 
support  the  continued  leadership  role  of  the  development  office  as  that 
office  transitions  to  the  role  of  operations  and  maintenance  of  the 
ALMRS  system. 

The  Deputy  Director,  as  chair  of  the  Information  Resource 
Management  Review  Council  (IRMRC),  has  also  recently  approved 
the  mission  statement  and  focal  areas  for  the  National  IRM  Center. 
The  Office  of  IRM /Modernization  wiU  be  traixsitioning  to  the  National 
IRM  Center  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1996.  The  mission  statement  states 
that  the  NIRMC  "  is  responsible  for  supporting  the  Bureau's  mission 
by  providing  collaborative  technical  gmdance  based  on  Headquarters 
planning  and  policy  and  IRM  standards,  to  the  State  and  Field  Offices 
and  to  other  National  Centers.  In  addition  the  NIRMC  is  responsible 
for  life  cycle  support  for  all  Bureauwide  systems".  The  NIRMC  focal 
areas  are  to  provide  guidance,  oversight  and  direction  to  State  and 
Field  Offices  as  well  as  to  other  National  Centers  and  to  maximize  the 
Bureau's  resources  through  low  risk  system  integration,  including 
major  systems  development  (ALMRS/IOC)  and  maintenance,  the 
development  of  national  systems  through  established  project 
management  methodology,  the  adnuiustration  of  all  national  systems 
including,  testing  and  releasing  system  upgrades,  and  configuration 
management  for  all  national  systems. 

The  Associate  State  Directors  and  Center  Directors,  serving  as  the  Field 
Committee,  have  been  given  the  responsibility  to  serve  as  "advisors" 
to  the  Executive  Leadership  Team  (the  Director,  the  Assistant  Directors, 
the  Deputy  Director  and  all  of  the  State  Directors).  They  are  also 
serving  as  members  on  the  IRMRC  which  is  chaired  by  the  Deputy 
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Director. 

With  the  assistance  of  our  contractor.  Computer  Sciences  Corporation 
(CSC)  we  have  begun  work  on  a  plan  which  will  provide  State  and 
Field  Offices  with  the  information  necessary  to  operate  in  an 
operational  and  maintenance  mode  once  the  project  is  over.  This  plans 
includes  the  development  of  a  "parts"  catalog  that  will  allow  the  State 
and  Field  Offices  to  know  the  vendor,  annual  cost,  replacement  cost, 
and/or  service  warranties  for  every  piece  of  hardware  and  software 
concurrently  on  the  contract.  We  will  be  visiting  all  major  offices  to 
explain  exactly  how  maintenance/ replacement/etc.  will  be  done. 

From  a  technical  standpoint  we  are  currently  conducting  a  "site 
readiness  review'at  each  office  to  determine  their  overall  "readiness" 
for  receipt  of  the  ALMRS  system.  ALMRS  will  be  emplaced  based  on  a 
priority  list  established  by  the  results  of  the  site  readiness  reviews. 


Question  lb: 


What  actions  have  been  taken  to  mitigate  technical  and  management 
risks  ? 


Answer:  We  believe  that  the  above  actions  will  cover  the  technical  and 
managerial  risks  identified  to  date.  As  a  result  of  the  continuing 
independent  evaluation  by  Mitretek,  additional  risks  that  are  identified 
will  be  addressed  in  a  timely  and  positive  remedial  manner. 

Question!:  Will  the  IRM  Modernization  National  Center  have  the  authority 
necessary  to  centrally  manage  ALMRS  and  enforce  system-wide 
standards,  polices,  and  procedures  over  state  and  district  offices  ? 

Answer:  The  National  IRM  Center  (currently  the  Office  of  IRM/Modernization) 
has  established  a  National  Configuration  Management  Board  to 
centrally  manage,  through  formal  change  controls,  all  ALMRS 
dependent  "core-baseline"  products.  These  system-wide  Commercial- 
Off-The-Shelf  (COTS)  products  have  been  established  as  the  Bureau's 
standard  software  and  hardware  products.  Policies  and  procedures  are 
in  place  for  State  and  District  offices  to  propose  changes  to  the  national 
core  baseline  products. 


Recently,  upper  level  management  has  renewed  their  commitment 
that  all  State  Offices  and  National  Centers  will  establish  and 
implement  a  State/Center  level  Configuration  Management  Board 
(CMB)  at  their  level  by  May  31,  1996.  [Many  Offices  had  already 
established  their  CMBs  prior  to  the  Bureau  accepting  this 
recommendation  in  April  1996.] 

To  further  establish  the  necessary  oversight  and  review  by  the  Nahonal 
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Question  3a: 


Answer: 


IRM  Center,  the  Bureau's  Chief  Information  Officer  (CIO)  has  beer 
designated  as  the  CMB  official  for  ensuring  compliance  with  the 
Bureauwide  rules  and  guidelines  and  IRM  standards.  The  ultimate 
respor\sibility  for  enforcing  system  requirements  Ues  with  the  Assistant 
Director,  Management  and  Information  Services.  The  CIO  will  review 
all  State  Offices  and  National  Center  CMB  charters  and  minutes  tc 
ensure  compliance  with  National  level  standards,  policies  anc 
guidehnes. 

What  are  the  operations  and  maintenance  cost  projections  for  fiscal 
year  1997  and  beyond  ? 

Total  costs  for  Operations  and  Maintenance  in  Fiscal  Year  1997  an 
projected  to  be  $42.5  million,  including  those  costs  funded  outside  the 
ALMRS  subactivity.  Additional  O&M  costs  are  being  analyzed,  but  are 
expected  to  stay  relatively  constant  in  outyears. 


FY97 

$42.5 


FY98  FY  99  FY  2000  FY  2001 

($  in  millions) 


$41.0 


$41.0 


$42.5 


$43.5 


These  figures  represent  a  total  projected  cost  for  ALMRS/ 
Modernization.  The  BLM  will  continue  to  review  these  projections  ir 
light  of  the  draft  Life  Cycle  Cost  Model,  as  well  as  the  downsizing  anc 
organizational  reengineering  the  BLM  is  currently  undertaking 
Funding  that  exceeds  the  amounts  provided  in  the  ALMRS  subachvit) 
will  be  paid  from  other,  existing  funds. 

Question 3b:  If  the  cost  projections  are  greater  than  originally  anticipated,  please 
explain  the  reasons  for  the  increase  ? 

Answer:  These  are  the  same  figures  that  were  reported  to  the  Subcommittee  las 
year.  Funding  that  exceeds  the  amounts  provided  in  the  ALMRJ 
subactivity  will  be  paid  from  other,  existing  funds. 

The  Subcommittee  is  aware  that  the  geographic  information  system  (GIS)  or  spatia 
components  of  the  ALMRS  /Modernization  is  to  be  developed  under  a  later  release. 

Question  1:    What  are  BLM's  plans  and  time  frames  for  providing  GIS  capabilities  ? 

Answer:  Significant  software  GIS  capabilities  already  exist  with  the  deploymen 
of  the  ALMRS /Modernization  hardware  and  software  irvfrastructure 
During  fiscal  years  1993,  1994  and  1995,  several  State  Offices  oi 
National  Centers  acquired  resource  management  GIS  hardwan 
capabilities  [with  their  normal  "management  of  lands  and  resources 
MLR  funding].      Approximately    $  5.0  million  dollars  of  non-ALMRf 
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Question  2a: 


Answer: 


funding  were  used  to  acquire  this  hardware  capability. 

Currently  the  BLM  is  in  the  inihal  phase  of  identifying,  planning,  and 
analyzing  its  GIS  hardware  needs  to  support  resource  management  and 
land  management  decisions.  Current  testing  for  improving 
performance  (hardware  and  software)  of  ALMRS/IOC  will  have  an 
impact  on  what  direction  the  BLM  takes  to  meet  its  GIS  resource 
management  needs. 

The  Assistant  Director  for  Planning  and  Assessment  has  taken  the  lead 
in  developing  a  team  to  analyze  the  actions  necessary  to  identify  how 
the  BLM  can,  at  the  least  cost,  provide  this  capability  to  all  Field  Offices. 

Has  the  Department  of  Interior  or  the  BLM  involved  other  bureau  or 
federal  land  management  agencies  in  its  planning  ? 

Yes.  BIA  has  completed  a  draft  "commonality  assessment"  of  ALMRS 
based  on  several  months  of  detailed  study.  While  the  ALMRS  software 
development  is  nearly  complete,  it  has  not  yet  been  formally  deUvered 
to  the  BLM  and  has  not  undergone  acceptance  testing  by  the  BLM. 
Based  on  BLM's  acceptance  of  the  ALMRS  software  and  BIA's 
completed  study  of  ALMRS,  the  Department  is  expected  to  establish  a 
final  pohcy  on  the  use  of  ALMRS  within  Interior  and  will  incorporate 
that  policy  and  its  attendant  activities  into  all  Interior  IRM  planning. 

The  Initial  Operating  Capability  (IOC)  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management's  (BLM's)  Automated  Land  and  Mineral  Record  System 
(ALMRS)  is  designed  to  automate  an  important  subset  of  the  BLM's 
land  management  responsibilities;  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
land  and  mineral  records,  such  as  oil  and  gas  leases  and  rights  of  way 
permits. 

In  the  Summer  of  1993,  the  Department  established  a  Land  Records 
Automation  Work  Group  to  (1)  identify  the  level  of  ALMRS 
compatibility  within  each  Interior  bureau  and  (2)  determine  the 
feasibility  of  using  ALMRS  to  automate  each  bureau's  land  and 
mineral  record  processes.  Next  to  the  BLM,  the  BIA  is  by  far  the  most 
significant  maintainer  of  land  and  title  records.  As  a  result,  the  BIA 
was  chosen  to  lead  the  effort  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  modifying 
ALMRS  to  meet  the  land  and  title  record  maintenance  requirements  of 
the  BIA  and  other  Interior  bureaus.  The  Department's  policy  with 
respect  to  ALMRS  is:  Where  appropriate,  all  Interior  bureaus  will  use 
ALMRS  to  support  their  land  title  and  record  management 
respor\sibilities. 

Initial  analysis  indicates  that  ALMRS  business  processes  could  be 
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modified  to  meet  the  BIA's  requirements.  However,  significant 
differences  may  exist  in  the  BLM  and  BIA  data  structures  and  could 
seriously  affect  the  cost  and  time  required  to  adapt  the  BLM  system  to 
meet  BIA's  needs.  Further  analysis  should  provide  more  information 
on  the  compatibility  of  the  data  structures.  The  final  results  of  the  BIA 
study  will  be  used  to  assist  in  the  assessment  of  the  feasibility  of  using 
ALMRS  to  support  other  Interior  bureaus'  land  and  title  record 
management  responsibilities. 

The  original  logical  model  for  ALMRS  was  reviewed  by  the  US  Forest 
Service  to  ensure  compatibility  with  their  land  and  mineral  record 
keeping  activities.  To  date,  only  preliminary  discussions  and 
coordination  meetings  at  a  very  high  level  have  occurred  with  the 
USDA,  Forest  Service.  With  the  award  of  their  615  contract  and  with 
an  increased  emphasis  towards  sharing/co-locating  offices,  we  can  only 
anticipate  an  increased  interest  and  communication  with  the  Forest 
Service  regarding  their  use  and/or  sharing  of  ALMRS  ir\formation. 

Question  2b:      If  not,  does  the  Department  or  BLM  plan  to  do  so  ?  Please  elaborate. 

Answer:  When  the  Operational  Assessment  Testing  and  Evaluation  (OAT&E)  is 
complete  and  certified,  the  Bureau/ Department  plans  to  offer 
management  and  technical  assistance  to  those  agencies  whom  request 
assistance. 


PRELIMINARY  INDEPENDENT  VERIHCATION  AND 
VALIDATION  ASSESSMENT  OF  ALMRS  BY  MITRETEK 

Mitretek  Systems  report  on  its  preliminary  assessment  of  the 
ALMRS/Modernization  program  discusses  the  ability  of  the  system  to  meet  BLM 
business  requirements  and  longer-term  viability  of  ALMRS  and  the  modernized 
information  technology  platform. 

The  Subcommittee  was  pleased  to  see,  in  Mitretek's  judgement,  that  ALMRS  will 
succeed  in  a  number  of  areas,  including  providing  equal  or  better  functionality  than 
the  existing  system;  minimizing  maintenance  and  technical  upgrade  costs; 
minimizing  the  cost  to  add  functionality,  improving  the  quality  of  data,  providing 
interoperable  office  automation  functions;  and  providing  a  very  high  level  of 
flexibility,  allowing  easy  customization  by  other  agencies  to  support  their  land  and 
mineral  functions. 

Question  1:  With  regards  to  ALMRS  use  by  other  bureaus  or  agencies,  what  is  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  or  BLM  doing  to  promote  or  require  the  use 
of  ALMRS  beyond  BLM  ? 
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Answer:  We  have  long  maintained  that  the  biggest  winners  in  the 
ALMRS/ Modernization  effort  will  not  be  the  BLM  or  the  Federal 
Government,  but  the  counties  and  states  in  the  American  West.  We 
have  proven  through  pilot  efforts  with  counties  such  as  McKinley  in 
New  Mexico  that  our  automation  of  land  ownership  information 
benefits  counties  in  the  daily  operation  of  their  police,  fire,  and 
emergency  services;  surveying,  road  location  and  maintenance 
activities;  voter  registration  and  taxation  responsibilities.  In  addition,  it 
is  clear  from  cases  such  as  Flathead  County,  Montana  that  cooperative 
efforts  in  geographic  data  collection  can  collectively  save  local 
governments  millions  of  dollars. 

We  have  already  demonstrated  increased  efficiency  and  savings  for  the 
oil  and  gas  industry  during  our  pilot  tests  in  New  Mexico.  Being  able 
to  track  Applications  to  Drill  (APD's)  without  having  to  visit  our 
offices;  being  able  to  overlay  resource  and  other  data  on  proposed  well 
sites  thus  eliminating  unnecessary  field  trips;  being  able  to  instantly 
determine  land  status  and  legal  conflicts;  all  save  industry  millions  in 
efficiency  costs  and  actually  increase  their  ability  to  produce  oil  and  gas 
for  the  nation. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  ALMRS /Modernization  will  substantially 
increase  the  Bureau's  efficiency  and  level  of  customer  service. 
Certainly,  taking  the  steps  to  do  a  second  release  of  ALMRS  and 
provide  the  upgraded  tools  for  major  GIS  resource  activities  will 
promote  the  health  of  the  land  and  all  the  renewable  resources  that  we 
manage  for  the  continued  productivity  of  the  public  lands.  As  stated 
above,  our  system  is  still  regarded  as  the  "generic  ALMRS"  for  the 
Department  of  Interior.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  is  now  in 
the  final  stages  of  deciding  just  how  they  will  use  ALMRS  to  meet 
some  of  their  needs.  It  is  already  part  of  their  FY  97  budget  process.  In 
addition,  we  have  begun  tentative  discussions  with  the  US  Forest 
Service. 


The  Mitretek  report  also  cited  several  risks  including  system  performance  that  could 
result  in  BLM  making  significant  enhancements  beyond  what  has  been  planned  so 
the  systems  can  be  effectively  deployed. 

Question  1:    In  this  regard,  what  does  the  BLM  believe  to  be  the  most  significant 
risks  or  problems  ? 


Answer:  The  most  significant  risks  are  associated  with  portions  of  the  software 
that  now  run  too  slowly.  Such  performance  was  not  unexpected  in  a 
project  of  this  scope.  BLM  has  planned  and  is  now  in  the  process  of 
implementing  performance  enhancements  to  the  software. 
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Question  2:    What  corrective  measures  will  these  require  ? 

Answer:  TRW  is  continuing  to  analyze  ,  as  well  as  Mitretek  Corp,  systems 
engineering  and  the  software  performance  indicators.  Prior  to 
Operational  Assessment  Testing  and  Evaluation  (OAT&E), 
performance  improvement  activities  will  be  the  major  focus  area 
relative  to  IOC  software.  This  should  demonstrate  the  required 
performance  improvements  necessary  to  ensure  a  successful 
deployment. 

Specifically  we  are  looking  at  Informix  tuning,  upgrading  and 
providing  additional  servers  and  processors,  as  well  as  fine-tuning  the 
ALMRS  /IOC  software  code. 

Question  3:    How  much  will  it  cost  to  mitigate  these  risks  or  correct  these  problems? 

Answer:  We  have  included  in  our  FY96  operational  budget,  $  2.0  million  to 
complete  the  necessary  "fine-tuning"  of  the  ALMRS/IOC  software 
coding  for  the  primary  purpose  of  providing  improved  performance. 
The  task  order  to  CSC  to  begin  work  on  this  risk  mitigation  was 
implemented  in  early  January  1996. 


As  part  of  the  Administration's  REGO  II  program,  the  Vice  President  and  the 
Secretary  proposed  that  the  authority  to  conduct  inspection  and  enforcement  of  oil 
and  gas  activities  on  BLM  be  transferred  from  the  Federal  government  to  the  states. 

Question:      What  is  the  status  of  this  proposal? 

Answer:  The  proposal  was  to  consider  how  to  eliminate  duplication  and 
improve  efficiency.  This  was  done  by  convening  a  task  force  composed 
of  state,  Native  Americans  and  government  representatives.  A  report 
was  issued  in  March,  1996,  which  recommended  that,  in  keeping  with 
the  principles  set  forth  for  elimination  of  duplication  and  in 
recognition  of  uniqueness  of  government  units,  BLM  would  meet 
individually  with  states  and  Native  Americans  to  discuss  the  way  and 
manner  to  move. 


Question:      What  are  your  plans  to  implement  such  a  policy? 

Answer:  BLM  state  offices  are  contacting  individual  state  oil  and  gas 
commissions  and  Native  American  governments,  inviting  them  to  sit 
down  and  discuss  the  provisions  to  reduce  redundancy. 
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Question:      Will  you  be  proposing  a  legislative  proposal  to  implement  this  policy? 

Answer:  Perhaps.  Given  the  results  of  the  individual  state  consultations, 
legislative  authorities  may  need  to  be  modified. 

Question:      What  has  been  the  reaction  of  the  affected  states? 

Answer:  There  is  a  general  recognition  that  the  States  will  require  funding  to 
undertake  the  federal  responsibilities.  At  this  time  it  is  likely  that  not 
all  states  anticipate  taking  over  the  functions. 

Question:  The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  referenced  a  Solicitor's  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  "Inherently  Federal."  Provide  a  copy  of  this  opinion  for 
the  record? 

Answer:         The  current  existing  opiruons  which  were  published  on  December  12, 

1994  and  May  8,  1995  are  under  review  and  should  be  completed 
shortly.  A  copy  will  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  when  the  new 
opinion  is  completed. 

Question:  What  is  the  FY  1995  actual,  FY  1996  estimated,  and  FY  1997  proposed 
amounts  for  administrative  costs  at  the  headquarters  level  and 
regional  office  level  for  inspection  of  oil  and  gas  wells  on  Federal 
lands? 

Answer:  In  1995,  the  BLM's  financial  management  system  was  simplified  to 
reduce  overhead  and  make  more  resources  available  to  on-the-ground 
resource  management  activities.  The  BLM's  current  system  does  not 
provide  the  exact  information  requested.  However,  each  State  Office 
with  oil  and  gas  production  has  one  full  time  inspection  and 
enforcement  coordinator.  There  is  also  one  coordinator  at  the 
Washington  office  headquarters.  Therefore,  an  estimate  of  the  costs  in 

1995  were  about  $490,000,  in  1996,  $505,000,  and  in  1997,  $517,000. 
Included  in  these  estimates  are  labor  and  support  costs. 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY 
CHAIRMAN  RALPH  REGULA 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 


GRAZING  FEES 


Question  1:  Have  the  rangeland  reforms  gone  into  effect  as  planned  in  August  and 
what  response  have  you  been  getting  as  a  result  of  the 
implementation? 

Answer:  The  regulations  for  Grazing  Administration,  Appeals  Procedures  and 
Advisory  Councils  were  implemented  on  August  21,  1995. 
Implementation  of  the  regulations  is  going  well  considering  the 
controversy  surrounding  these  new  regulations.  The  success  of 
resource  Advisory  Councils  has  exceeded  our  most  optimistic 
expectations.  There  continues  to  be  concern  on  the  part  of  industry 
about  implementation  of  the  Grazing  Admirustration  regulations.  The 
Bureau  is  working  closely  with  industry  to  assure  an  orderly  transition. 
As  both  the  agency  and  the  public  become  more  familiar  and 
comfortable  with  the  regulations,  these  concerns  are  subsiding. 

Question  2:  How  have  the  new  Resource  Advisory  Councils  been  working?  Has 
the  dialogue  between  the  ranchers  and  the  environmental  community 
improved  as  a  result  of  the  new  councils? 

Answer:  Overall,  the  new  RACs  have  been  very  successful.  The  RACs  provide  a 
forum  for  commodity  interests,  conservation  interests  and  the  general 
public  to  discuss  and  develop  a  collaborative  vision  for  managing 
healthy,  diverse  and  productive  public  rangelands.  In  the  past, 
conservation  groups  and  other  interests  often  felt  left  out  of  the 
decisionmaking  process  because  the  old  Grazing  Advisory  Boards 
allowed  ranching  interests  to  control  the  debate.  Today,  all  interests  are 
seated  out  the  same  table  with  an  equal  opportunity  to  provide  BLM 
with  advice. 

Question  3:  What  is  BLM's  view  of  proposed  new  grazing  legislation  (S.  1459) 
which  recently  cleared  the  Senate?  What  impact  would  this  legislation 
have  on  the  range  reforms  you  have  proposed? 

Answer:         BLM  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  proposed  new  grazing  legislation 
because  it  would: 
•  compromise  environmental  protection. 
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•  diminish  public  involvement  in  public  land  management, 

•  hamper  multiple  use  management  of  public  lands,  and 

•  increase  red  tape  and  administrative  burdens. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  legislation  provides  specific  reasons  w^hy 
BLM  strongly  opposes  the  bill. 

If  enacted,  the  legislation  would  nullify  the  new  regulations  and 
immediately  halt  progress  in  implementing  the  Department's  reforms 
and  return  grazing  administration  to  the  former  regulations.  It  would 
require  the  promulgation  of  new  regulations  under  the  authority  of 
the  new  legislation,  creating  another  period  of  confusion  and 
uncertainty.  The  only  aspects  of  the  new  regulations  which  would 
continue  under  the  legislation  would  be  the  Resource  Advisory 
Councils. 
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PILOT  PLAN  FOR  JOINT  FEDERAUSTATE  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Question:  The  House  report  accompanying  H.R.  1977  directed  The  Secretary  to 
develop  a  pilot  plan  for  joint  federal/ state  management  for  one  or 
more  selected  BLM  resource  areas  or  affected  states  of  counties.  While  I 
recognize  the  bill  has  not  yet  become  law  this  was  report  language  and 
you  may  have  begun  responding  to  this  directive.  What  if  anything  has 
been  done  and  what  is  your  overall  view  of  this  concept?  How  would 
you  implement  such  a  pilot? 

Answer:  The  Department  does  not  support  wholesale  transfer  of  public  lands 
administered  by  the  BLM  to  the  States.  The  BLM  has  been  working 
with  state  and  counties  during  the  land  use  planning  process  to  define 
and  describe  future  management  for  the  areas.  The  BLM  has  also  been 
coordinating  their  recreation  program  with  state /county  tourism  and 
transportation  planning  efforts. 

The  BLM  has  entered  into  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  (MOU) 
with  the  Western  States  Land  Commissioners  Association  (WSLCA)  to 
further  Federal/state  coordination  and  joint  management.  This  is 
intended  to  define  broad  resource  management  and  collaborative 
opportunities,  including  data  sharing,  trairung,  education,  land  use 
planning,  and  cooperative  resource  management  opportunities.  In 
this  light,  the  BLM  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  discuss  and  highlight 
some  of  the  joint  management  efforts  that  are  evolving  and  will  be 
occurring  on  the  public  lands. 

The  actions  described  above  are  part  of  our  normal  and  on-going  efforts 
in  land  use  planning  and  to  be  a  good  neighbor  in  the  West.  No  specific 
actions  have  been  taken  in  response  to  this  directive. 


RECREATION  FEE  PROPOSAL 


Question:  When  the  FY  1996  Interior  bill  becomes  law  a  new  recreation  fee 
demonstration  program  would  take  effect  which  would  allow  BLM  to 
establish  recreational  fee  programs  and  enable  the  collecting  site  to 
keep  80  percent  of  the  fees  generated.  Admittedly  this  program  was 
designed  with  agencies  with  much  bigger  recreation  fee  programs  than 
BLM  and  it  may  not  be  structured  to  best  suit  BLM  needs.  Have  you 
examined  how  you  would  implement  this  proposal  and  do  you  have 
any  recommendations  for  changes  with  respect  to  BLM  that  would 
improve  the  program  to  better  meet  your  needs? 

Answer:  The  BLM  is  supportive  of  the  Recreation  Demonstration  Pilots  because 
it  expands  our  authority  to  collect  fees.     We  have  mixed  opinions  on 
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the  20  percent  special  fund  because  we  do  not  believe  that  100  percent 
of  the  collected  receipts  will  fund  all  the  operations  and  maintenance 
requirements  for  each  site.  BLM  does  not  anticipate  managing  any  fee 
sites  that  will  generate  more  money  than  will  be  required  to  manage 
the  site. 

The  current  recreation  fee  proposals  may  also  create  a  complicated 
financial  tracking  system.   At  this  point  in  time,  BLM  would  prefer  to 
have  all  new  recreation  fees  deposited  in  one  account  and  permanently 
appropriated,  so  they  can  be  managed  more  simply. 


MINING  REFORM 

Question.  1:  Last  year  you  indicated  BLM  was  studying  the  questions  of  whether  or 
not  to  use  administrative  authorities  to  propose  more  stringent 
reclamation  requirements  given  the  fact  that  mining  reform  legislation 
was  stalled.  What  has  your  further  study  concluded  and  do  you  plan  to 
administratively  implement  additional  reclamation  requirements? 

Answer:  As  a  result  of  our  reviews,  we  have  decided  to,  as  an  interim  step  until 
mining  reform  legislation  is  passed,  administratively  propose  new 
bonding  requirements.  These  requirements  will  assure  that  adequate 
funds  will  be  provided  by  the  operator  to  reclaim  the  mining 
operation.  We  have  also  decided  to  -  with  a  part  of  the  additional 
funds  provided  in  the  FY  1996  Omnibus  Appropriations  Act  -  to 
emphasize  'front  end'  protection  in  processing  of  mining  plans  of 
operations  rather  than  waiting  until  the  end  of  the  process. 


CENTRAL  HAZMAT 


Question  1:  What  is  the  status  of  your  effort  with  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
establish  procedure  and  the  necessary  authorities  for  a  cost 
recovery/cost  avoiding  program  at  a  pilot  site?  Is  that  pilot  site 
Cuyahoga  and  are  you  ready  to  expand  beyond  one  site? 

Answer:  The  National  Park  Service  (NFS)  Waste  Management  and  Hazardous 
Materials  Team  adopted  a  cost  recovery/cost  avoidance  program 
(Program)  under  the  auspices  of  the  NFS  Fark  Facility  Management 
Division  in  1994.  Since  that  time,  the  Program  has  aggressively  sought 
to  avoid  NFS  expenditures  at  NPS  hazardous  substance  sites  where  the 
legal  and  equitable  responsibility  for  the  contamination  rests  with  third 
parties.  Additionally,  the  Program  has,  in  various  stages  of 
development,  approximately  ten  cost  recovery  cases  which  will  be 
pursued    in   accordance   with   the   Comprehensive    Environmental 
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Response,  Compensation  and  Liability  Act  (CERCLA).  Based  upon  a 
number  of  established  criteria  used  by  the  Program  in  prioritizing  cases, 
including  total  response  costs  incurred,  the  Krejci  Site  in  Cuyahoga 
Valley  National  Recreation  Area  (CVNRA)  is  one  of,  if  not  the. 
Program's  highest  priorities. 

In  ensuring  that  the  strongest  cost  recovery  cases  are  developed,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  utilize  a  wide  variety  of  legal  and  administrative 
authorities.  In  establishing  these  procedures,  including  the  issuance  of 
CERCLA  Section  104(e)  information  requests,  the  NPS  has  developed 
and  maintains  a  strong  working  relationship  with  the  Department's 
Office  of  the  Solicitor  and  the  Department  of  Justice  (DOJ).  These 
relationships  have  provided  all  necessary  legal  support. 

Question  2:  How  have  the  cost  recovery  efforts  at  Cuyahoga  gone  and  are  these 
discussions  being  handled  in  such  a  way  to  maintain  the  good  relations 
the  National  Park  Service  has  developed  with  its  neighbors  who  are 
also  the  potentially  responsible  parties? 

Answer:  Currently,  the  NPS  is  developing  administrative  procedures  to  support 
the  CERCLA  cost  recovery  effort  at  CVNRA.  Upon  completion  of  the 
legal  groundwork  necessary  for  the  development  of  this  case,  the 
matter  will  be  pursued,  as  appropriate,  by  DOJ  in  cooperation  with  the 
NPS.  The  NPS  has  taken  multiple  steps  in  being  sensitive  to  the 
concern  of  local  municipal  entities  believed  to  be  associated  with 
historic  disposal  activities  at  the  Site.  The  NPS  distributed  separate 
Information  Request  letters  to  the  municipalities  requesting 
information  in  an  unburdensome  and  nonadversarial  fashion.  After 
distribution  of  the  Information  Request  letters,  the  NPS  met  with 
representatives  of  the  local  municipalities  to  discuss  the  NPS' 
intentions  with  respect  to  response  action  and  cost  recovery  at  the  Site. 
This  open  and  nonadversarial  posture  has  continued  to  the  present 
and  will  continue  in  the  future.  The  Program  maintains  frequent 
communication  with  the  CVNRA  Superintendent  regarding  all  issued 
related  to  the  municipalities. 

Question  3:  Your  budget  indicates  $1.5  million  was  available  for  Cuyahoga  last  year. 
What  is  the  status  of  the  work  at  the  site  and  what  will  be 
accomplished  in  FY  1996? 


Answer:  In  addition  to  the  cost  recovery  efforts,  the  $1.5  million  is  being  used  to 
continue  development  of  the  Remedial  Investigation/ Feasibility  Study 
(RI/FS)  for  remediation  and  to  support  the  CERCLA  cost  recovery 
effort.  The  RI/FS  will  be  completed  in  late  1996  or  early  1997. 
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Question.  4:    What  would  the  proposed  $2  million  be  used  for  in  FY  1997? 

Answer:  The  $2  million  would  be  used  to:  1)  complete  the  RI/FS;  2)  develop  a 
Record  of  Decision  (ROD)  that  will  determine  the  appropriate  extent  of 
response  for  the  site;  3)  develop  the  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
final  response  alternative  identified  in  the  ROD;  and  4)  support  for  the 
cost  recovery  effort. 


LAND  ACQUISITION 

Question  1:    For  the  record  please  provide  your  land  acquisition  priority  list  for  I^ 
1997. 


Answer:  To  date,  the  Department  has  not  yet  compiled  an  FY  1997  land 
acquisition  priority  list.  Only  after  the  FY  1996  Omnibus  Appropriation 
bill  was  enacted  was  the  Department  able  to  send  its  FY  1996  lists  for  the 
three  bureaus  to  the  appropriations  subcommittees  for  review.  Choices 
regarding  FY  1997  projects  cannot  be  made  until  the  FY  1996  list  is 
approved  by  those  subcommittees.  The  Department  will  submit  a 
priority  list  for  FY  1997  after  agreement  is  reached  on  FY  1996  land 
acquisition  projects. 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED 
BY  THE  HONORABLE  JIM  KOLBE 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 


Question:  What  is  the  current  status  regarding  the  issuance  of  grazing  permits, 
specifically  in  Arizona? 

Answer:  The  BLM  is  on  track  with  reissuing  10  year  leases  or  permits  as  they 
expire.  Annual  grazing  authorizations  under  the  leases  or  permits  are 
being  issued  on  schedule  upon  the  payment  of  grazing  bills. 

Question:  How  many  grazing  permits  does  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
(BLM)  issue  annually  in  Arizona? 

Answer:  There  are  about  800  leases  and  permits  for  the  use  of  public  rangelands 
in  Arizona.  In  addition  to  reissuing  leases  or  permits  as  they  expire, 
the  BLM  issues  more  than  1,100  annual  or  supplemental  grazing  use 
authorizations,  transfer  approvals,  and  range  improvement  permits 
during  a  fiscal  year.  These  additional  activities  are  necessary  to 
accommodate  rancher's  needs  for  flexibility,  climatic  fluctuations,  or 
the  plans  for  range  improvements. 

Question:  Are  there  any  grazing  permits  that  are  being  delayed  because  an 
environmental  assessment  or  environmental  impact  statement  has  to 
be  completed?  How  many  permits  are  "being  held  up"  and  what 
environmental  related  work  is  being  conducted? 

Answer:  The  BLM  has  completed  grazing  environmental  impact  statements 
(EIS)  for  all  areas  where  livestock  grazing  occurs.  Very  few  renewal  of 
permits  are  delayed  because  environmental  assessments  have 
previously  been  completed.  Site  specific  environmental  assessments 
for  permit  or  lease  renewals  is  quite  simple  in  most  instances.  This 
process  involves  an  administrative  review  of  the  existing  documents 
to  verify  their  adequacy  and  a  memorandum  documenting  the  finding. 
In  a  few  cases  BLM  does  an  environmental  assessment  to  address  the 
area  of  deficiency  while  tiering  to  the  previous  environmental 
documents  for  the  allotment.  These  are  abbreviated  assessments  with 
public  involvement.  In  rare  cases,  the  BLM  may  need  to  do  a  high 
level  environmental  assessment  or  even  an  EIS  on  an  allotment 
where  changes  in  uses  or  conflicts  have  developed  which  were  not 
adequately  addressed  in  previous  environmental  documents. 
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Question:  How  does  the  BLM  go  about  prioritizing  the  issuance  of  grazing 
permits?  Which  permits  get  processed  first? 

Answer:  BLM  does  not  assign  priority  in  the  renewal  or  the  transfer  of  permits 
or  leases.  These  are  done  in  the  order  of  required  renewals  or  a  transfer 
is  submitted  by  a  new  permittee  or  lessee. 

Question:  What  is  the  current  status  of  the  lawsuit  recently  filed  against  the  BLM 
by  the  Southwest  Center  for  Biological  Diversity?  It  is  my 
understanding  the  lawsuit  alleges  that  the  BLM  in  renewing  grazing 
allotments  in  southern  Arizona  failed  to  complete  Section  7 
Consultation  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (FWS)  for  certain 
threatened  or  endangered  species.  If  this  is  correct,  please  inform  me 
which  threatened  or  endangered  species  are  referenced  in  the  lawsuit. 
I'd  also  like  to  know  the  results  of  the  BLM's  Section  7  Consultation 
with  the  FWS. 


Answer:  In  response  to  the  lawsuit  the  BLM  reirutiated  consultation  with  FWS 
on  February  29,  1996.  The  consultation  will  assess  the  impact  of  the 
livestock  grazing  program  in  the  Safford  District  on  all  listed  and 
proposed  Threatened /Endangered  (T&E)  species  in  the  district.  This 
list  includes  34  total  species,  6  proposed,  24  endangered  and  10 
threatened  (see  exhibits  A  and  B  below). 

BLM  has  agreed  to  complete  a  biological  evaluation  by  June  1,  1996.  At 
that  time  we  will  enter  into  formal  consultation.  The  biological 
evaluation  will  consider  the  impact  of  the  grazing  program  on  T&E 
species  and  critical  habitat  on  a  programmatic  basis  as  well  as  by 
individual  grazing  allotment. 
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EXHIBIT  A 

LIST  OF  THREATENED.  ENDANGERED.  AND  PROPOSED  SPECIES  IN  COUNTIES  ENCOMPASSED 
BY  THE  SAFFORD  DISTRICT  AS  OF  JANUARY  11,  1996 


Consolidated  list  based  on  county  lists 
provided  by  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 


SPECIFS' 


PLANTS  .61 
Arizona  Cliffrose 
Arizona  Hedgehog  Cactus 
Cochise  Pincushion 

Cactus 
Kearney  s  Blue  Star 
Nichol's  Turk's  Head 

Cactus 
Pinia  Pineapple  Cactus 

nSH  (121 

Apache  (Arizona  Trout) 

Colorado  Sqawfish 

Beautiful  Shiner 
Desert  Puptish 

Gila  Topminnow 

Loach  Minnow 

Razorback  Sucker 

Sonora  Chub 
Spikedace 

Yaqui  Catfish 
Yaqui  Chub 
Yaqui  Topminnow 

REPTILES  (1) 

New  Mexican  Ridge- 
Nosed  Rattlesnake 


CRTT. 

RECOV. 

.  FED. 

REG. 

STATU! 

S    HAB. 

PLAN 

NOTICE 

couNrit:.s 

E 

No 

Yes 

5/29/84 

Graham 

E 

No 

No 

10/15/79 

Pinal 

T 

No 

Yes 

1/9/86 

Cochise 

E 

No 

Yes 

1/19/89 

Pima 

E 

No 

No 

10/26/79 

Pinal,  Pima 

E 

No 

No 

4/20/92 

Pima,  Santa  Ciuz 

T 

No 

Yes 

7/19/75 

Graham,  Greenlee 

E 

Yea 

Yes 

3/11/67 
3/21/94 

Gila 

T 

Yes 

Yes 

8/31/84 

Cochise 

E 

Yes 

Yes 

3/31/86 

Pima,  Santa 

Cruz,  Pinal,  Graham 

E 

No 

Yes 

3/11/67 

Pima,  Santa 

Cruz,  Pinal,  Graham 

T 

Yea 

Yes 

10/28/86 
3/8/94 

Pinal 

E 

Yes 

No 

5/22/90 
3/21/94 

Graham,  Greenlee, 
Pinal 

T 

Yes 

Yes 

4/30/86 

Santa  Cruz 

T 

Yes 

Yes 

7/1/86 
3/8/94 

Graham,  Greenlee, 
Pinal 

T 

Yes 

Yes 

8/31/84 

Cochise 

E 

Ye« 

Yes 

8/31/84 

Cochise 

E 

No 

Yes 

3/11/67 

Cochise 

Cochise 
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EXmBIT  B 

LrST  OF  THREATENED.  ENDANGERED  AND  PROPOSED  SPECIES  IN  COUNTIES  ENCOMPASSED 
BY  THE  SAFFORD  DISTRICT  AS  OF  JANUARY  11.  1996 
CONTINUED 
(need  to  add  a  *  ?) 

CRIT.         RECOV.  FED.  REG. 

STATUS    UAB.       ELA2L        NOTICE  COUNTIES 


BIRDS  (9 1 

B<ild  Eaele  T 

C.ilifomia  Condor  E 

Vlasked  Bobwhile  E 

Mexican  Spoiled  Owl  T 
Northern  Aplomado 

Falcon  E 

Peregrine  Falcon  E 

Soulhwesiern  Willow 

Flycatcher  E 

Yuma  Clapper  Rail  E 

Whooping  Crane  E 

MAMMALS  (6) 

JMguarundi  E 

Lesser  Lone-nosed  Bat  E 

Mexican  Gray  Wolf  E 

Mt.  Graham  Red  Squirrel  E 

Ocelot  E 

Sonoran  Pronehom  E 


No  Yes 

No  Yes 

No  Yes 


Yes 


No 
No 


No 
No 
No 
Yes 
No 
No 


Yes 


Yes 
Yea 


Prop.  No 

No  Yes 

Yes  Yes 


No 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


7/12/95 

3//67 

3/11/67 

t)/2/70 

4/11/91 

1/25/86 

10/13/70 

6/2/70 

2/27/95 
3/11/67 
3/11/67 
5/15/78 

6/14/76 

9/30/88 

3/11/67 
3/9/78 
6/3/87 
1/5/90 

7/21/82 

3/11/67 


AU  Safford  Co. 

Cochise 

Pima 

AU  Safford  Co. 

Cochise,  Santa  Cruz 
AU  Safford  Co. 


AU  Safford  Co. 

Pinal 

Cochise 


Cochise,  Pima. 
Santa  Cruz 
Cochise,  Pima,  Santa 
Cruz,  Pinal,  Graham 
Cochise,  Pima, 
Santa  Cruz 
Graham 

Cochise,  Santa  Cruz. 

Pima 

Pima 


PROPOSED  SPECIES  (6) 

Cactus  Ferruginious 


Pygmy -Owl 

Prop.E 

No 

No 

12/12/94 

Graham,  Greenlee. 
Pima,  Pinal,  Santa 
Cniz 

Canelo  Hills  Ladies' 

Tresses 

Prop.E 

No 

No 

4/3/95 

Cochise,  Santa  Ctvz 

Huachuca  Water  Umbel 

Prop.E 

No 

No 

4/3/95 

Cochbe,  Pima.  Santa 
Cniz 

Jaguar  (L'.S.I 

Prop.E 

No 

No 

7/13/94 

Cochise,  Pima,  Santa 
Cniz 

San  Wavier  Talussnail 

Prop.E 

No 

No 

3/23/94 

Cochise,  Pima,  Santa 
Cruz 

Sonora  Tiger  Salamander 

Prop.E 

No 

No 

4/3/95 

Cochise,  Santa  Cruz 

TOTAL  USTED  =  34.  TOTAL  PROPOSED  =  6.   TOTAL  END/lNGERED= 24.  TOT/VL  THREATENED  =  10 


OA.TTl     ac 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED 
BY  THE  HONORABLE  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

I  remain  disappointed  with  the  Bureau's  retreat  from  implementing  meaningful 
grazing  reform.  I  was  further  disappointed  when  I  learned  that  the  Bureau  recently 
lowered  grazing  fees  on  its  land. 

Question:  Why  has  the  Administration  given  up  on  increasing  grazing  fees  and 
implementing  real  land  management  reform? 

Answer:  The  proposed  rule  included  a  fee  formula  proposal  and  several 
alternatives.  The  fee  portion  of  the  proposed  rule  generated  numerous 
diverse  and  conflicting  public  comments.  The  Secretary  concluded 
that,  due  to  the  great  amount  of  comment  received  against  the  fee 
(either  because  it  was  being  changed  too  much  or  too  little),  significant 
Congressional  interest,  and  the  severability  of  the  fee  and  management 
portions  of  the  proposed  rule,  it  was  appropriate  to  retain  the  current 
fee  structure  at  this  time.  This  provided  an  opportunity  for  Congress  to 
consider  the  need  to  legislate  a  fee  increase. 

The  management  provisions  of  the  proposed  rule  became  effective  on 
August  21,  1996.  The  Bureau  has  been  operating  under  the  new 
provisions  since  that  time.  It  is  important  to  note  that  BLM  has  been 
working  to  improve  rangeland  conditions  before  range  reform  started 
and  has  been  pursuing  this  effort  in  the  interim.  As  stated  in  the 
response  to  a  previous  question,  a  key  element  of  the  reform  has  been 
the  development  of  standards  and  guidelines.  These  standards  and 
guides  have  been  developed  by  the  BLM  in  concert  with  the  Resource 
Advisory  Councils  (RACs).  As  a  result  of  this  coordination,  we 
anticipate  full  implementation  of  these  standards  and  guides  by 
February,  1997. 


One  of  the  most  contentious  issues  in  the  FY  1996  Interior  bill  has  been  a  provision 
that  would  wrest  management  of  the  Mojave  National  Preserve  from  the  Park 
Service  and  return  it  to  the  Bureau.  Environmentalists  and  the  Administration 
have  been  opposed  to  this  rider,  arguing  that  management  of  Mojave  by  BLM 
would  lead  to  unacceptable  exploitation  of  this  important  area. 


Question:  If  the  Administration  believes  BLM  allows  sensitive  land  to  be 
mistreated,  shouldn't  we  remove  all  important  land  from  the  Bureau's 
control? 
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Answer:  BLM  has  a  different  mandate  than  the  National  Park  Service  (NFS). 
BLM  is  mandated  by  Congress  to  operate  under  the  concept  of  multiple 
use.  This  means  that  in  addition  to  providing  for  outstanding 
recreational  opportunities,  wilderness  solitude,  and  quality  wildlife 
habitat,  BLM  also  provides  for  such  things  as  domestic  livestock 
grazing,  energy  and  mineral  development,  and  commercial  rights  of 
way. 

We  feel  that  BLM  has  done  an  outstanding  job  of  managing  the 
California  Desert.  That  is  why  IJ?  million  acres  of  newly  designated 
wilderness  have  qualified  as  wilderness  and  other  areas  transferred  to 
the  NFS  by  the  California  Desert  Protection  Act  are  of  "park  quahty." 

Question:  Can  you  give  this  Committee  an  update  on  recent  patents  the  Bureau 
has  issued  under  the  1872  Mining  Law? 

Answer:  The  Bureau  does  not  issue  patents  since  it  is  prohibited  from  doing  so 
under  under  Secretarial  Order  3163  of  March  2,  1993.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  signed  26  mineral  patents  since  that  date,  all  of  which 
the  Bureau  has  transmitted  forward  to  the  patentee. 

Question:  What  do  you  estimate  the  loss  to  the  treasury  will  be  this  year  from 
mining  claims  that  pay  no  royalty  back  to  the  government? 

Answer:  The  BLM  collects  no  data  on  mineral  production  from  unpatented 
mining  claims  and  the  operator  has  no  responsibility  to  report  their 
production  to  BLM.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  used  to  provide  the 
BLM  with  estimates  from  its  confidential  industry  sources.  However, 
since  closure  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  this  fiscal  year,  no  data  has 
been  available. 


Question:  The  Omnibus  appropriations  bill  directs  the  Bureau  to  complete 
processing  the  "grandfathered"  mining  claims  within  five  years.  What 
will  be  the  environmental  and  economic  impacts  of  this  provision? 

Answer  The  Omnibus  bill  directs  the  Secretary  to  take  final  action  on  90%  of  the 
"grandfathered"  mineral  patent  applications  within  five  years  of 
enactment.  There  are  currently  365  cases  "grandfathered,"  of  which  35 
are  in  formal  review,  11  are  before  the  Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals, 
and  303  await  a  mineral  examination  by  a  Bureau  certified  mineral 
examiner.  Since  approvals  of  mining  exploration  and  development 
activities  are  granted  through  the  plan  of  operations  process  and  not 
through  the  granting  of  a  patent,  there  will  be  no  environmental 
effects  created  by  processing  of  "grandfathered"  applications.  The 
economic  impacts  of  this  provision  are  not  known  or  defined,  except 
that  Bureau  and  Departmental  funds  will  be  expended  to  process  the 
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applications.  The  applicant  will  be  required  to  expend  funds  as  well  to 
provide  needed  geologic,  engineering,  and  economic  data  to  allow  the 
Bureau  to  complete  the  evaluation  of  the  mining  claims  under  the 
Prudent  Man  Rule  and  Test  of  Marketability. 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED 
BY  THE  HONORABLE  BARBARA  F.  VUCANOVICH 


BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Current  law  allows  federal  land  management  agencies  to  enter  into  cooperative 
agreements  and  even  to  contract  out  management  activities,  with  strict  federal 
oversight.  Theoretically,  if  the  Bureau  were  to  contract  out  the  management 
activities  of  an  area,  you  could  then  use  fewer  federal  personnel  (for  oversight)  and 
yet  still  meet  management  objectives. 

Question:  Has  the  Bureau  given  any  consideration  to  this  kind  of  alternative  to 
managing  federal  lands? 

Answer:  Yes.  The  BLM  has  been  working  with  state  and  counties  during  the 
land  use  planning  process  to  define  and  describe  future  management 
for  the  areas.  The  BLM  has  also  been  coordinating  their  recreation 
program  with  state/county  tourism  and  transportation  planning 
efforts.  The  BLM  has  entered  into  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
with  the  Western  States  Land  Commissioners  Association  to  further 
Federal/state  coordination  and  joint  management.  This  is  intended  to 
define  broad  resource  management  and  collaborative  opportunities, 
including  data  sharing,  training,  education,  land  use  planning,  and 
cooperative  resource  management  opportunities.  In  this  light,  the  BLM 
welcomes  the  opportunity  to  discuss  and  highlight  some  of  the  joint 
management  efforts  that  are  evolving  and  will  be  occurring  on  the 
public  lands. 

Question:  Would  you  be  willing  to  look  at  contracting  out  management 
activities,  perhaps  as  part  of  your  "Reinventing  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management"  efforts? 

Answer  As  part  of  our  normal,  day-to-day  operations  and  land  use  planning, 
we  are  always  open  to  furthering  Federal/state  coordination  and  joint 
management. 

Question:  The  explosion  of  wild  horse  populations  is  creating  management 
difficulties  in  parts  of  my  own  State  of  Nevada,  and  across  the  Western 
United  States.  My  understanding  is  that  current  law  allows  states  to 
conduct  round-ups  of  estray  horses  that  are  outside  of  horse 
management  areas.  Does  the  Bureau  have  any  objections  or  concerns 
about  states  conducting  these  round-ups? 

Answer         Wild    horses   and   burros   that   stray   outside   of   designated    herd 
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management  areas  retain  Federal  protection  under  the  Wild  Free- 
Roaming  Horse  and  Burro  Act  of  1971,  and  are  not  considered  estray. 
The  Bureau  gives  high  priority  to  the  removal  of  wild  horses  and 
burros  which  have  strayed  out  of  herd  management  areas  or  onto 
private  lands.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  continues  to  work  closely  with 
state  governments  in  addressing  the  issue  of  estray  livestock  on  public 
lands. 


I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  provide  the  Subcommittee  with  the  following 
information: 

Question  1:    A  breakdown  of  the  historical  and  current  numbers  of  wild  horses  by 
state. 


Answer: 


Wild  Horse  and  Burro  Population  History 
(Population  at  end  of  fiscal  year) 


State 


1985  1986  1987  1988  1989  1990  1991  1992  1993  1994  1995 


Arizona 

3,740 

3,858 

2,669 

2,196 

2300 

2352 

3,224 

3,707 

3,653 

3,653 

3,726 

California 

5,119 

2,969 

3,124 

3,322 

3,078 

3,225 

3,719 

5,095 

4,668 

4,873 

4326 

Colorado 

414 

419 

569 

478 

605 

691 

810 

863 

803 

830 

1348 

Idaho 

706 

492 

450 

432 

355 

356 

445 

410 

587 

545 

552 

Montana 

157 

128 

128 

128 

128 

128 

121 

115 

144 

115 

144 

Nevada 

30569  28872  28533  28401  32067  29455  33434  34677  26664  23107  24067 

New  Mexicc 

.      84 

75 

70 

28 

29 

29 

29 

32 

32 

69 

45 

Oregon 

3,174 

3,089 

2,574 

2,176 

1,897 

2,101 

2,012 

1,867 

1,775 

1,616 

1,724 

Utah 

1,288 

1,451 

1,405 

1,883 

1,975 

2,095 

2,623 

2,830 

2334 

2345 

2337 

Wyoming 

4,684 

3,410 

3,764 

3,303 

4,115 

5,109 

4,280 

5,208 

5,602 

5,257 

4,924 

Totals 


49935  44763  43286  42347  46549  45541  50697  54804  46462  42410  43593 
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Question  2:  A  list  of  BLM's  expenditures  in  each  state  on  the  wild  horse  program  by 
expense  categories  (i.e.  program  management,  removal,  herd 
management,  placement)  for  each  of  the  past  five  years. 


Answer 


($  in  thousands) 


FY 

FY 

FY 

STATE 

92 

93 

94 

Prog 

Removal 

Hfrd 

Adopi 

Prog 

Rfmoval 

Herd 

Adopt 

Prog. 

Reinuval 

Herd 

Adopt 

Mngt 

Mngt 

Mngt 

Mngt 

Mngt 

Mngt 

AZ 

220 

21 

130 

266 

346 

265 

52 

216 

343 

158 

59 

161 

CA 

280 

10 

77 

417 

308 

209 

170 

500 

299 

88 

159 

564 

CO 

140 

36 

38 

364 

153 

93 

79 

142 

170 

113 

92 

110 

ES 

233 

0 

3 

1219 

343 

19 

11 

1377 

435 

15 

22 

1531 

ID 

42 

35 

82 

46 

126 

11 

111 

39 

311 

6 

1 

1 

Ml 

88 

6 

35 

841 

110 

24 

7 

456 

95 

53 

43 

37 

NV 

545 

20 

1270 

946 

1025 

1796 

1356 

1219 

1464 

1409 

1108 

2381 

NM 

370 

5 

24 

1573 

200 

75 

108 

877 

223 

19 

60 

178 

OR 

129 

6 

89 

393 

179 

194 

102 

351 

134 

172 

135 

332 

UT 

100 

22 

110 

67 

157 

152 

116 

83 

193 

108 

157 

130 

WY 

201 

21 

179 

294 

387 

267 

186 

301 

490 

264 

209 

274 

FY 

FY 

STATE 

95A 

96B 

Prog 

Removal 

Herd 

Atiopt 

Prog 

Removal 

Held 

Adopt 

Mngt 

Mngt 

Mngt 

Mngt. 

AZ 

267 

76 

NA 

170 

123 

24 

NA 

72 

CA 

339 

63 

NA 

563 

190 

105 

NA 

230 

CO 

284 

117 

NA 

76 

111 

43 

NA 

65 

ES 

400 

60 

NA 

1443 

156 

6 

NA 

822 

ID 

42 

72 

NA 

50 

9 

1 

NA 

13 

MT 

127 

26 

NA 

41 

66 

0 

NA 

8 

NV 

2956 

2121 

NA 

2029 

919 

655 

NA 

1093 

NM 

243 

74 

NA 

478 

30 

0 

NA 

204 

OR 

228 

61 

NA 

278 

92 

138 

NA 

179 

UT 

304 

188 

NA 

99 

117 

31 

NA 

28 

WY 

334 

507 

NA 

149 

187 

194 

NA 

98 

In  1995,  fund  coding  for  wild  horse  and  burro  management  was  revised  and 
the  number  of  charge  codes  was  reduced  to  three  elements:  program 
management,  gathers,  and  adoptions.  Under  current  coding,  all  wild  horse 
and  burro  management  not  associated  with  the  gather  and  adoption  of  wild 
horses  and  burros  is  coded  to  program  management  including  all  labor, 
facilities,  research,  the  sanctuary  and  census. 


FY  96  expenditures  made  through  March  31,  1996. 
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Question  3:  The  reasons  for  the  105  percent  increase  in  wild  horse  program 
management  costs  from  FY90  to  FY94  (particularly  given  the  fact  that 
total  program  expenditures  grew  by  only  25  percent).  What,  if 
anything,  has  been  done  during  the  past  two  years  to  reduce  wild  horse 
program  management  costs? 

Answer:  The  wild  horse  and  burro  program  management  code  includes  labor 
costs,  operations  (aside  from  gathers  and  adoptions)  and  field 
management  efforts.  The  identified  increase  in  program  costs  results 
from  changes  in  moving  more  responsibility  and  personnel  to  the  field 
offices  and  a  greater  emphasis  in  on-the-ground  management  aimed  at 
improving  monitoring  and  establishing  appropriate  management 
levels.  This  has  resulted  in  a  streamlined  program  with  reduced  over- 
head at  the  Washington  and  State  Office  levels. 

Increased  program  management  costs  between  1990  and  1994  are  also 
attributable  to  program  initiatives.  Research  to  develop  a  wild  horse 
fertility  vaccine  was  initiated  in  1992  and  those  costs  are  charged  to  the 
program  management  code.  Also,  costs  associated  with  efforts  to  close 
the  wild  horse  sanctuary  in  Oklahoma  are  charged  to  this  code. 

In  1995,  fund  coding  for  wild  horse  and  burro  management  was  revised 
and  the  number  of  charge  codes  was  reduced  to  three  elements: 
program  management,  gathers,  and  adoptions.  Under  current  coding, 
all  wild  horse  and  burro  management  not  associated  with  the  gather 
and  adoption  of  wild  horses  and  burros  is  coded  to  program 
management  including  all  labor,  facilities,  research,  the  sanctuary  and 
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Question  4:    A  state  by  state  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  wild  horses  on  public  lands 
in  excess  of  numbers  anticipated  in  horse  management  plans. 


Answer: 

Current  and  Appropriate  Management  Levels  by 

State 

SUte 

Current 

Appropriate 

Excess 

Populations 

Management  Level 

Ani 

imals 

Arizona 

3,726 

2,155 

1,571 

California 

4,526 

2,469 

2,057 

Colorado 

1,348 

487 

861 

Idaho 

552 

581 

(29) 

Montana 

144 

121 

23 

Nevada 

24,067 

14,430 

9,637 

New  Mexico 

45 

50 

(5) 

Oregon 

1,724 

2,023 

(299) 

Utah 

2,537 

1,784 

753 

Wyoming 

4,924 

3,053 

1,871 

Totals 

43,593 

27,153 

16,440 

Question  5:  A  state  by  state  estimate  of  legal  costs  for  services  provided  to  BLM  by 
the  Justice  Department  on  public  land  matters  during  the  last  five 
years. 

Answer  The  BLM  does  not  track  the  costs  of  the  Justice  Department.  However 
for  high  visibility  issues  we  do  have  some  estimates  as  follows: 

Public  Land  Legal  Foundation  (section  8  consultation  grazing)  -  $50,000; 

Grazing  Regs.  Suit  -  $100,000 

Desert  Tortoise  Suit  -  $40,000 

Desert  Tortoise  Injunction  -  $10,000 

Fallini  cases  (NV  water)  -  $70,000 

Nye  County  (County  Rights)  -  $40,000 

There  are  other  issues  that  the  DOJ  has  assisted  with  such  as  wild  horse 
&  burros  and  hazardous  waste.  It  is  eshmated  just  for  the  state  of  CA 
that  $45,000  has  been  funded  for  the  wild  horse  and  burro  program.  No 
further  data  is  available  at  this  time  on  Justice  Department  legal  costs 
provided  to  BLM. 

Question  6:  Why  does  it  cost  $400,000  to  administer  the  Payments-in-lieu-of-taxes 
program?  What  tasks  are  involved  in  administration  of  the  program? 
Please  provide  the  Committee  with  a  detailed  breakdown  of  costs  and 
staffing  to  administer  the  PILT  program. 
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Answer:  The  Bureau  of  Larid  Management  (BLM)  has  been  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be  the  administering  agency  for  the  PILT 
program.  Since  the  BLM  is  dedicated  to  ensuring  that  PILT  payments 
are  made  on  an  accurate  and  timely  basis,  the  amount  of 
administration  expense  funds  needed  to  accomplish  this  goal  may  vary 
from  year  to  year. 

The  various  tasks  involved  in  administering  the  PILT  program 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  data  collection,  data  verification, 
computation/distribution  of  payments  and  production/distribution  of 
PILT  summary  payment  books.  The  administrative  expense  fimds  are 
used  by  the  BLM  to  defray  the  cost  of  personnel  compensation, 
personnel  benefits,  travel,  printing/reproduction,  computer 
time/equipment  and  other  miscellaneous  costs  associated  with 
contracts  for  data  acquisition,  processing  and  verification. 

The  miscellaneous  costs  associated  with  contracts  for  data  acquisition, 
processing  and  verification  is  the  category  that  has  historically  caused 
the  greatest  fluctuation  in  the  amount  of  administration  expense  funds 
needed  to  administer  the  PILT  program.  It  is  not  totally  clear  at  this 
time  what  the  administrative  expense  requirements  of  implementing 
the  recent  changes  to  the  PILT  Act  mandated  by  P.L.  103-397  (a  law 
aimed  at  increasing  PILT  payments  to  local  goverrmients)  will  be.  It  is 
expected  that  the  expense  will  rise  since  the  new  law  requires  BLM  to 
gather  and  track  new  data  related  to  state  owned,  as  well  as  Federally 
owned  entitlement  land  and  inflation.  In  addition  to  this,  funding  will 
be  required  to  complete  the  PILT  report  required  by  Congress. 
Contracting  assistance  will  be  necessary  to  develop  this  report,  so  that 
total  admirustrative  expenses  will  be  approximately  $400,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1995  PILT  administration  expenses  were  below  normal.  A 
breakdown  is  as  follows: 


Personnel  compensation 

Persormel  benefits 

Travel 

Printing  and  reproduction 

Computer  time/equipment 

Miscellaneous  costs 

TOTAL 


$101,000 
$  15,000 
$  2,000 
$  9,000 
$  5,000 
$  88.000 
$220,000 


Question  7:  The  $1.0  million  increase  in  rangeland  management  has  been  planned 
to  help  implement  rangeland  management  strategies  recommended  by 
BLM  Resource  Advisory  Councils.  What  rangeland  management 
strategies  have  been  recommended  by  the  RACs?   To  what  extent  are 
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these  strategies  compatible  with  existing  land  use  plans? 

BLM  is  presently  working  with  each  of  the  24  RACs  to  develop 
standards  for  rangeland  health  and  guidelines  for  grazing  use.  The 
RACs  and  BLM  will  then  work  with  members  of  the  interested  public 
to  ensure  full  public  participation  and  involvement  in  developing 
final  standards  and  guidelines.  These  will  be  implemented  through 
land  use  plans  and  the  ierms  and  conditions  of  grazing  permits. 
Preliminary  indications  are  that  many  of  the  standards  and  guidelines 
are  consistent  with  existing  land  use  plans. 

Please  provide  the  Committee  with  a  state  by  state  breakdown  of  the 
staffing  commitments  and  costs  incurred  by  BLM  in  support  of 
Resource  Advisory  Councils  since  their  inception. 

BLM  estimates  that  each  RAC  costs  $50,000  to  administer,  manage,  and 
maintain  (with  the  exception  of  Alaska  which  because  of  travel  costs 
and  distances,  $75,000  was  estimated).  After  8  months,  we  have  spent 
approximately  $37,500  per  RAC.  Multiplying  $  37,500  by  the  number  of 
RACs  in  each  state,  the  estimated  total  expenditure  to  date  is: 


Alaska: 

$56,250 

Arizona: 

37,500 

CaUfornia: 

112,500 

Colorado: 

112,500 

Idaho: 

112,500 

Montana /Dakotas 

140,000 

Nevada 

112,500 

New  Mexico 

37,500 

Oregon: 

112,500 

Utah: 

37,500 

Wyoming: 

37,500 

A  recent  decision  by  an  administrative  law  judge  in  Nevada  upheld  a 
grazing  permittee's  appeal  of  a  BLM  District  Manager's  decision  to 
reduce  grazing  preference.  The  judge  wrote  in  his  decision  that  BLM 
did  not  have  adequate  data  to  substantiate  its  administrative  decision. 
The  permittee  spent  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  legal  and 
consulting  fees  to  substantiate  his  appeal.  What,  if  any,  commitments 
to  collecting  the  data  necessary  to  arrive  at  scientifically  defensible 
administrative  decisions  are  demonstrated  by  the  Bureau's  proposed 
1997  budget? 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  conclusion  that  the  BLM  failed  to  observe 
good  science  in  the  collection  and  analysis  of  data  supporting  the 
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Question  10: 


Answer: 


decision  of  the  District  Manager.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Federal  District  Court  had  refused  to  issue  an  injunction  on  the  merits 
of  the  case  before  the  hearing  by  an  administrative  law  judge.  The 
BLM  has  appealed  the  case  to  the  Interior  Board  of  Land  Appeals 
(IBLA)  for  review  and  has  petitioned  the  IBLA  to  make  the  District 
Managers  Decision  effective  pending  the  final  determination  in  the 
case.  Field  conservationists  are  trained  in  the  collection  of  data  using 
approved  science  and  methodology  for  taking  samples  of  key  forage 
species  to  evaluate  management  decisions.  The  BLM  has  been 
devoting  about  18  percent  of  armual  range  management  budgets  to  use 
monitoring  and  ecological  site  inventory. 

Please  provide  the  Committee  with  a  breakdown  of  BLM  vs.  non-BLM 
fires  responded  to  by  BLM  and  BLM  vs.  non-BLM  acres  burned  for  fires 
responded  to  by  BLM  during  the  past  five  years. 

BLM  responses  (fires)  in  direct  protection  of  Bureau  land  for  the  years 
1991  -  1995  are:  12,166.  Resultant  acres  burned  are:  BLM=2,634,871;  non- 
BLM=1, 021,784.  BLM  responses  (fires)  under  formal  agreement  to 
protect  others'  lands  for  the  years  1991  -  1995  are:  2,110;  resultant  acres 
burned:  BLM=  164,781;  non-BLM=  1,756,732. 


In  addition,  BLM  provided  support  action  to  5,565  incidents  for  the 
years  1991  -  1995  to  other  agencies  (Federal,  state,  and  local).  Because 
these  are  support  actions,  the  Bureau  does  not  have  data  on  the 
number  of  acres  that  were  involved  with  these  assistance  fires.  Support 
actions  (fires  BLM  responds  to  upon  request)  are  authorized  under 
national,  state  and  local  agreements.  An  example  of  support  actions 
would  be  the  BLM  providing  assistance  to  Nevada  Division  of  Forestry 
or  Truckee  Meadows  on  a  Sierra  Front  fire  out  of  Reno  not  involving 
Bureau  lands. 


Question  11:  Please  provide  the  Committee  with  an  analysis  of  those  factors  and 
their  related  cost  which  are  responsible  for  a  $12.0  million  increase  in 
wildland  fire  management  cost  projected  for  FY97. 

Answer:  Fire  suppression  operations  funding  is  based  upon  the  average 
suppression  costs  for  the  last  10  years.  $2.8  million  of  the  $12  million 
will  provide  funding  in  actual  fire  suppression  based  on  the  10  years 
average  (not  adjusted  for  inflation).  $4.2  million  of  the  $12  million  is 
targeted  for  the  Preparedness  and  Fire  Use  Operations  activity, 
specifically  to  fund  84%  of  Most  Efficient  Level  (MEL).  This  MEL  is  a 
funding  concept  that  was  adopted  in  1996  as  the  method  to  develop  the 
Interior  wildland  fire  management  program  funding  level.  It 
represents  the  funding  necessary  to  cover  planned  interagency  fire 
staffing,  fire  facilities,  and  equipment  in  providing  the  most  cost 
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efficient,  technically  effective  fire  management  program  that  meets 
resource  objectives,  and  minimizes  costs  of  suppression  and  resource 
damages  associated  with  wildfires.  Maintaining  the  ecological  role  of 
fire  is  an  essential  element  in  the  MEL  concept.  It  involves  reducing 
unnatural  fuel  buildups  and  maintaining  the  diversity  and  stability  of 
the  lands,  which  reduces  the  risk  and  impacts  from  unnatural  wildfire 
conflagrations.  MEL  calculations  are  not  constant  due  to  changing 
resource  objectives,  values  to  be  protected,  land  acquisition,  costs 
associated  with  the  wildland/urban  interface,  increasing  human- 
caused  fire  occurrence  associated  with  population  growth,  and 
continued  hazardous  fuels  buildups.  Based  upon  a  1993  survey  of  the 
condition  of  wildland  fire  facilities,  a  twenty  year  program  was 
developed  to  renovate  and  construct  fire  facilities  needed  in  the 
protection  of  health  and  safety,  and  in  improving  efficiencies  and 
effectiveness.  In  FY  1997,  $5.0  million  is  targeted  for  renovation  and 
construction  of  facilities  such  as  dispatch  centers,  fire  guard  stations, 
crew  quarters  and  fire  lookouts. 

Question  12:  Please  provide  the  Committee  with  a  state  by  state  listing  of  active 
cooperative  agreements  of  contracts  for  land  management  functions 
with  state  and  county  governments. 

Answer  We  are  pleased  to  attach  an  extract  from  our  partnership  national-level 
database.  There  are  also  numerous  other  agreements  that  support  fire 
suppression  activities  and  law  enforcement  activities.  Lists  for  these 
two  kinds  of  agreements  are  not  readily  available  but  will  be  forwarded 
when  compiled. 

Question  13:  Please  provide  the  Committee  with  a  state  by  state  estimate  of  the 
federal  cost  savings  which  have  accrued  as  a  result  of  active 
cooperation  agreements  and  contracts  with  state  and  counties  for  land 
management. 

Answer  In  the  case  of  fire  management  agreements,  it  is  difficult  to  accurately 
quantify  the  savings.  Agreements  frequently  improve  health  and  safety 
aspects  of  fire  activities  which  improves  the  effectiveness  of  our 
operations  and  reduces  the  loss  of  life,  property,  and  compensation 
claims.  They  provide  for  sharing  of  resources  thus  reducing 
duplication.  Agreements  are  also  used  to  establish  standards  which 
improve  operational  efficiencies.  They  also  provide  for  sharing  of 
technology,  specialized  personnel,  training,  and  procurement  and 
contract  of  scarce  and  exper\sive  goods  and  services. 

Question  14:  What  data  collection  is  required  under  excising  BLM  land  use  plans 
(i.e.  vegetative  inventories  and  monitoring)  and  how  does  the  FY97 
budget  request  help  the  BLM  meet  these  requirements? 
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Answer:  Preparation  of  land  use  plans  and  other  planning  activities  are 
conducted  by  the  BLM  in  accordance  with  its  published  planning 
regulations  which  incorporate  the  land  use  planning  requirements  of 
FLPMA,  NEPA,  and  other  statues.  Specific  analytical,  public 
participation,  and  process  related  requirements  are  set  forth  in  these 
requirements.  New  planning  related  data  must  be  periodically  and 
systematically  incorporated  into  existing  plans  to  maintain  their 
usefulness.  Plan  preparation  includes:  scoping,  inventory  of  resources, 
management  situation  analysis,  formulation  and  assessment  of 
alternatives,  public  review  of  draft  plan  and  environmental  document, 
plan  selection,  consistency  review,  protect  resolution,  and  plan 
approval.  Inventory  includes  obtaining  mostly  existing  data,  which  is 
necessary  to  support  sound  scientific  evaluation  of  impacts  of  various 
alternatives  and  to  support  the  decision.  The  type  of  data  collection 
required  generally  depends  upon  two  factors:  kinds  of  resources  present 
in  the  planning  unit  and  the  amount  of  data  available  about  current 
resource  conditions  and  changes  in  their  condition  over  time. 
Regional  land  use  plans  do  not  contain  specific  data  collection 
requirements  but  require  them  through  the  management  objectives 
and  actions  chosen.  For  example,  management  objectives  for  livestock 
grazing  management  could  include  the  following:  1)  improve  forage 
production  and  ecological  conditions  for  the  benefit  of  livestock  use, 
wildlife  habitat,  watershed  and  riparian  areas,  2)  maintain,  improve  or 
restore  riparian  habitat  to  enhance  forage  conditions,  wildlife  habitat 
and  stream  quality,  and  3)  achieve  proper  functioning  condition  or 
better  on  75  percent  of  riparian  areas.  BLM  has  been  reevaluating  way 
to  streamline  the  planning  process.  Much  of  the  new  focus  is  on 
emphasizing  the  land  management  objectives  and  the  desired  results 
to  be  achieved  from  land  use  planning  as  opposed  to  the  process  that  is 
used  to  get  there.  The  FY97  budget  request  will  assist  in  the  continuing 
effort  to  the  interdisciplinary  resource  planning  approach  and 
coordination  with  state,  local,  and  other  Federal  agencies,  interest 
groups  and  the  concerned  public. 

Question  15:  What  was  the  amount  of  Bureau  of  Land  Management  funding  for 
approving  operating  plans  and  providing  environmental  monitoring 
of  field  activities  in  FY  1995,  in  1990,  and  1985? 


Answer:  In  1995,  the  BLM's  financial  management  system  was  simplified  to 
reduce  overhead  and  make  more  resources  available  to  on-the-ground 
resource  management  activities.  The  BLM's  current  system  does  not 
provide  the  exact  information  requested.  However,  we  do  have  cost 
information  for  the  following  two  broad  functions: 

*  Responding  to  internal  and  external  demand  in  the  form  of  issuing 
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leases,  sales,  grants,  permits,  op)erational  approvals,  and  all  other  forms 
of  use  authorizations.  This  includes  the  entire  spectrum  of  processing 
beginning  with  from  inihal  case  file  establishment  to  decision  on  the 
application — including  records  management,  necessary  NEPA  or  other 
analyses,  clearances,  and  consultations  as  required  by  law,  regulations, 
or  policy;  processing  protests,  contests  and  appeals  when  related  to  use 
authorizations.  Also  includes  responding  to  public  requests  for 
ir\formation  and  services. 

*  Assuring  conformance  with  terms  and  conditions  of  an  approved  use 
authorization  or  enforcing  laws  and  regulations  against  unauthorized 
uses.  This  includes  all  forms  of  surveillance  and  compliance  checks 
(including  the  inspection  and  enforcement  actions  in  the  minerals 
programs). 

Therefore,  the  comparison  of  1995  to  previous  years  may  not  be 
entirely  accurate  since  the  1995  data  include  a  certain  amount  of  costs 
not  reflected  in  pre-1995  data.  We  do  believe  that  the  trend  is  correct, 
that  we  are  spending  more  funds  on-the-ground  than  ever  before.  We 
also  assume  that  your  question  is  in  the  context  of  minerals-related 
activities,  and  therefore  the  data  presented  below  include  the  following 
programs:  Oil  and  Gas  Management,  Coal  Management,  Other 
Minerals  Management,  and  Mining  Law  Administration. 


The  following  table  summarizes  the  data: 


Year 

Amount 
($  millions) 

1995 

$37.26 

1990 

$23.47 

1985 

$23.00 

Question  16:     How  many  mining  plans  of  operation  has  BLM  processed  each  year  for 
the  past  10  years? 

Answer         The  following  table  summarizes  our  processing  history: 


1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

398 

426 

456 

469 

503 

437 

445 

455 

331 

278 

155 

Question  17:     How  many  mining  plans  of  operation  are  deferred  one  or  more  years 
in  the  past  10  years? 


Answer         We  do  not  know  the  number  of  plans  deferred  more  than  one  year.  As 
of  January,  1996  we  know  that  there  are  a  total  of  15  plans  deferred  and 


no 


62  notices  deferred. 


Question  18:  How  many  active  operations  are  approved  and  begin  each  year  for  the 
past  10  years? 

Answer:  We  do  not  maintain  records  by  year  for  this  kind  of  data.  However,  at 
the  end  of  FY  1995  there  were  6J&49  active  operations  under  the  mining 
law. 


Question  19:  In  some  cases,  it  has  taken  the  BLM  over  five  years  to  approve  mining 
plans  of  operations.  Why  are  there  time  delays  in  approving  mining 
plans  of  operations  and  in  making  lease  decisions? 

Answer:  There  are  generally  three  types  of  delay;  administrative,  unforeseen 
circumstances,  and  pubUc  interest/protest. 

Administrative  Delays 

These  arise  from  a  number  of  sources,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
budgetary  constraints.  Insufficient  budgets  are  manifested  at  the  field 
office  level  by  a  shortage  of  funding  and  a  resultant  insufficient 
number  of  authorized  personnel.  Insufficient  personnel  and  funding 
can  add  up  to  a  year  of  time  to  complete  an  analysis  of  envirorimental 
impacts.  If  cumulative  impact  or  area-wide  studies  must  be  carried  out 
and  funding  is  not  available,  the  delay  may  become  even  longer.  The 
only  assured  way  to  prevent  administrative  delays  is  to  ensure 
sufficient  funding  of  the  agency,  or  to  have  the  project  proponent  pay 
for  most  of  the  costs  of  performing  a  NEPA  analysis  of  the  project. 
Absent  these  two  options,  we  know  of  no  other  way  that  the  industry 
can  be  reasonably  assured  of  expeditious  EIS  preparation  and  decision 
making. 

Unforeseen  Circumstances 

Delays  from  unforeseen  circumstances  result  when  neither  the  agency 
nor  the  project  proponent  fully  consider  the  nature  and  scope  of 
information  needed  for  meaningful  NEPA  analysis.  In  some  instances, 
these  delays  have  added  an  additional  six  to  seven  months  worth  of 
additional  studies  that  must  be  performed  while  the  EIS  is  already 
underway.  Providing  sufficient  data  in  advance  of  the  NEPA  analysis 
will  help  to  eliminate  the  delays. 

The  orUy  apparent  solution  is  for  the  industry  and  the  regulators  (both 
State  and  Federal)  to  cooperatively  agree  on  the  amount  and  types  of 
data  needed.  This  is  done,  along  with  the  participation  of  the  public,  as 
a  part  of  NEPA's  scoping  process.  If  we  seek  to  avoid  undue  delay,  a 
method  of  obtaining  necessary  information  while  a  project  is  being 
designed  and  while  the  final  project  proposal  is  being  developed  is  the 
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Question  20: 


only  practical  solution.  Either  heightened  individual  contacts  between 
project  proponents  and  the  agency  during  the  design  phase  of  the 
operation,  or  the  public  development  of  general  guidelines  for  all 
project  proponents  needs  to  occur.  We  favor  the  latter  approach,  but 
we  also  welcome  the  increased  contact  between  project  proponents  and 
the  regulators. 

Although  mining  companies  often  pay  for  environmental  impact 
studies,  lengthy  delays  still  occur.  How  many  environmental  impact 
statements  are  and  have  been  funded  by  mining  companies? 


Answer:  Over  the  past  ten  years,  there  have  been  53  environmental  impact 
statements  funded  by  mining  companies.  The  following  table 
summarizes  the  distribution  of  these  documents: 


Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Montana 

Nevada 

New 
Mexico 

Oregon 

Utah 

Wyoming 

Total 

1 

2 

14 

4 

21 

3 

6 

1 

1 

53 

Question  21:  To  what  extent  is  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  allowed  to  transfer 
mining  law  administration  money  to  other  programs? 

Answer:         BLM  may  not  transfer  money  out  of  the  mining  law  account. 

Question  22:  To  what  extent  has  funding  for  minerals  been  spent  on  other 
programs? 

Answer:  No  funds  have  been  transferred  from  minerals  activities  to  other  non- 
mineral  programs. 

Question  23:  Would  increased  funding  be  spent  on  minerals  operations, 
environmental  studies,  and  monitoring  or  would  it  be  reprogrammed? 

Answer:  No,  the  funds  would  not  be  reprogrammed.  They  would  be  spent  on 
minerals  programs. 

Question  24:  I  would  like  to  know  what  your  future  plans  are  for  the  Air  Tanker 
Base  program  providing  aviation  support  on  the  Sierra  Front.  I  have 
heard  that  you  are  discussing  moving  to  out  of  Minden  and 
consolidating  at  Stead.  Could  you  please  provide  all  relevant  details 
(including  cost  estimates)  relating  to  your  decision  in  this  matter? 

Answer:  The  Bureau  is  currently  involved  with  a  national  interagency  airtanker 
study  which  won't  be  completed  until  later  this  year.  The  objective  of 
the  study  is  to  improve  the  economic  efficiencies  and  operational 
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effectiveness  of  airtankers.  Until  the  results  and  data  from  the  study  are 
available,  the  Bureau  is  not  entertaining  any  movement  of  aircraft  or 
operung  and  closing  air  tanker  bases.  Any  recommendation  from  the 
study  that  might  result  in  a  decision  concerning  movement  of 
resources  will  only  be  made  after  obtaining  additional  input  from 
cooperating  agencies. 


Thursday,  April  25,  1996. 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
FOREST  SERVICE 

WITNESSES 

JAMES  R.  LYONS,  UNDERSECRETARY,  NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND  EN- 
VIRONMENT, UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

JACK  WARD  THOMAS,  CHIEF,  FOREST  SERVICE 

DAVE  UNGER,  ASSOCIATE  CHIEF,  FOREST  SERVICE 

GRAY  REYNOLDS,  DEPUTY  CHIEF,  NATIONAL  FOREST  SYSTEM,  FOR- 
EST SERVICE 

JERRY  SESCO,  DEPUTY  CHIEF,  RESEARCH,  FOREST  SERVICE 

JOAN  COMANOR,  DEPUTY  CHIEF,  STATE  AND  PRIVATE  FORESTRY, 
FOREST  SERVICE 

KATHLEEN  CONNELLY,  DEPUTY  CHIEF,  ADMINISTRATION,  FOREST 
SERVICE 

VAL  MEZAINIS,  DEPUTY  CHIEF,  INTERNATIONAL  FORESTRY,  FOREST 
SERVICE 

mark  reimers,  deputy  chief,  programs  and  legislation,  for- 
est service 

steven  satterfield,  director,  program  development  and 
budget  staff,  forest  service 

Chairman's  Opening  Remarks 

Mr.  Regula  [presiding].  We're  going  to  call  the  committee  to 
order.  We're  running  on  a  tight  schedule  and  I  have  to  be  on  the 
floor  on  the  Omnibus  Bill,  so  we'll  move  this  along  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Get  ready  Mr.  Skaggs — I'll  move  to  you  as  No.  1  on  ques- 
tions as  soon  as  we  have  the  opening  statements. 

Okay,  we'll  put  your  statements  in  the  record  and  anything  you'd 
like  to  say  by  way  of  summarization. 

Undersecretary's  Opening  Remarks 

Mr.  Lyons.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  be  brief- because 
of  the  limited  time  we  have  and  simply  say  we  believe  we  are  pre- 
senting to  you  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1997  budget  a  rational  and  rea- 
soned request  for  a  minimal  increase  in  funding.  We  recognize  the 
constraints  we  all  face  as  we  move  toward  a  balanced  budget  in  the 
year  2002.  We  simply  seek  about  a  3-percent  increase,  when  com- 
pared to  the  likely  action  for  FY  1996. 

I  want  to  point  out,  though,  that  in  real  terms  we've  been  looking 
at  about  a  21-percent  decrease  in  funding  over  the  past  few  years 
as  well  a  considerable  decrease  in  staffing.  We  are  doing  our  best 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  organization  while  continuing  to  provide 
the  level  of  service  that  is  expected  of  the  Forest  Service.  We  have 
a  rather  daunting  task. 
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When  most  people  think  of  the  Forest  Service  they  think  of  the 
national  forests  and,  of  course,  that's  a  significant  portion  of  the 
business  we  do:  we're  managing  191  million  acres.  But  we  also 
have  a  significant  role  to  play  in  assisting  private  landowners,  in 
protecting  their  resources  from  fire  and  insect  and  disease,  as  well 
in  assisting  them  in  the  proper  stewardship  of  their  lands.  We  have 
the  world's  largest  research  program,  as  you  know,  and  albeit  mod- 
est but  significant  programs  in  the  international  forestry  area. 

We  face  significant  challenges  over  time.  When  we  met  yester- 
day, I  mentioned  to  you  a  statement  out  of  the  1995  Resources 
Planning  Act  program  that  reflects,  I  think,  the  diverse  interests 
that  affect  the  management  of  the  national  forests.  It  is  projected 
that  by  the  year  2000,  Forest  Service  programs  will  contribute 
$130.7  billion  to  the  gross  domestic  product  of  the  United  States, 
of  which  $97.8  billion  would  be  generated  by  recreation;  $12.9  bil- 
lion by  wildlife  and  fish;  $10.1  billion  by  minerals,  and  $3.5  billion 
by  timber.  I  offer  that  just  simply  to  recognize  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  diverse  interests  that  affect  the  national  forests.  We  con- 
tribute a  lot,  not  only  to  the  Nation's  softwood  timber  supply  and 
hardwood  timber  supply,  but  also  to  the  recreation  programs  of  the 
United  States,  to  providing  clean  water,  important  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat,  et  cetera. 

It  is  a  big  job  and  a  tremendous  responsibility.  We  think  this 
budget  reflects  the  kind  of  balance  we  need  to  address  the  needs 
we  have,  recognizing  the  fact  that  we  are  short  of  funds  for  many 
important  areas  such  as  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation.  We 
could  always  use  more;  we'll  never  have  enough.  We  seek  your  sup- 
port and  assistance  to  sustain  Forest  Service  programs  in  order  to 
do  the  job  the  American  public  expects  of  us,  providing  goods  and 
services  from  the  Nation's  forest  lands.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Lyons  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF 

JAMES  R.  LYONS 

UNDER  SECRETARY 

NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Before  the 

House  Coomittee  on  Appropriations 

Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 

April  25,  1996 

•m.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE: 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  this  Coomittee  to  discuss  the  President's  fiscal 
year  (FY)  1997  budget  for  the  Forest  Service.   With  me  today  is  Chief  Jack  Ward 
Thomas  and  Associate  Chief  Dave  Unger.   Deputy  Chief  for  Research  Jerry  Sesco, 
Deputy  Chief  for  State  &  Private  Forestry  Joan  Comanor,  Deputy  Chief  for 
National  Forest  System  Gray  Reynolds,  Deputy  Chief  for  Programs  &  Legislation 
Mark  Reimers,  Deputy  Chief  for  Administration  Kathleen  Connelly,  Deputy  Chief 
for  International  Forestry  Val  Mezainis,  and  Steve  Satterfield,  Director  of 
Prograun  Development  &  Budget  are  also  available. 

Before  I  speak  about  the  FY  1997  budget,  I  want  to  briefly  address  the  FY  1996 
budget  situation.   The  Forest  Service  is  one  of  meiny  government  agencies  that 
has  operated  under  a  series  of  continuing  resolutions  since  the  beginning  of  FY 
199S.   The  employees  of  the  Forest  Service  have  continued  to  deliver  excellent 
public  service  during  this  period,  and  I  am  very  proud  of  the  men  and  women  of 
this  agency. 

When  Chief  Thomas  came  before  you  last  year  to  discuss  the  President's  FY  1996 
budget  request  for  the  Forest  Service,  he  noted  that  the  agency  budget  had  been 
trending  downward  since  FY  1992,  particularly  when  the  effects  of  inflation  are 
considered.   The  downward  trend  accelerated  in  FY  1996. 

Congressional  conference  action  on  FY  1996  appropriations  for  the  Forest 
Service  will  likely  result  in  $250  million  less  than  the  President's  budget 
request  for  the  agency.   Cooipaured  to  the  FY  1992  enacted  appropriation  and 
including  the  effects  of  inflation.  Forest  Service  discretionary  appropriations 
have  declined  by  21  percent.   This  is  a  very  steep  drop  in  funding,  and  there 
have  been  widespread  impacts  throughout  the  agency.   Examples  of  these  impacts 
include  research  work  unit  closures  auid  curtailed  forest  and  rangeland 
research,  less  technical  assistance  to  States  and  private  forest  Icindowners, 
and  diminished  ability  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  managing  the  National 
Forest  System.   Since  FY  1992,  Forest  Service  staffing  has  been  reduced  by  more 
than  4,000  permanent  employees,  many  of  whom  were  directly  involved  in  the 
management  of  the  National  Forests  and  Grasslands . 

Turning  to  FY  1997,  the  President's  budget  request  for  the  Forest  Service 
discretionary  appropriations  is  $2,237  billion,  about  3%  more  tham  the  FY  1996 
Congressional  conference  action.   Increased  pay  costs  for  employees  and 
inflation  will  consume  a  large  portion  of  the  proposed  increase.   Consequently, 
there  are  relatively  few  activities  or  programs  in  this  budget  request  that 
could  be  characterized  as  new  or  increased.   Rather,  the  FY  1997  request 
reflects  a  modest  refocusing  of  the  agency's  priorities  and  programs  in  order 
to  better  accomplish  the  agency's  mission  and  strategic  long-term  goals  in  the 
most  efficient  manner.   We  recognize  the  desire  of  the  American  people  for 
deficit  reduction  and  streamlined  government,  and  the  budget  request  for  the 
Forest  Service  is  designed  to  deliver  necessary  products  and  services  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 
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LONG-TERM  STRATEGIC  DIRECTION 

The  Forest  Service  mcmages  the  191.6  million  acre  National  Forest  System; 
carries  out  a  comprehensive  forest  research  program;  and  provides  cooperative 
assistamce  to  States,  communities,  and  private  forest  landowners.   In  carrying 
out  this  mission,  the  Forest  Service  utilizes  long-term  strategic  direction  as 
required  by  the  the  Forest  and  Remgelomd  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act 
(RPA)  . 

The  RPA  Assessment  and  Program  provide  a  strategic  framework  for  agency 
programs  smd   budgets.   In  June  1994,  we  published  an  update  of  the  Assessment 
of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Situation  in  the  United  States.   In  October  1994, 
Chief  Jack  Ward  Thomas  published  "The  Forest  Service  Ethics  and  Course  to  the 
Future"  which  synthesized  the  key  points  of  the  agency's  long-term  strategic 
focus.   In  October  of  1995,  we  released  for  public  comment  the  draft  Forest 
Service  Program  for  Forests  and   Rangelands  Resources:   A  Long-Term  Strategic 
Plan.  The  four  key  goals  of  the  "Course  to  the  Future"  and  the  draft  1995  RPA 
Progrcun  are : 

Protecting  ecosystems 

Restoring  deteriorated  ecosystems 

Providing  multiple  benefits  for  people  within  the  capabilities  of 

ecosystems 

Ensuring  orgamizational  effectiveness 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  purpose  of  these  goals  is  to  ensure  that  the  needs  of 
the  present  are  met  without  compromising  the  ability  of  future  generations  to 
meet  their  needs.   As  we  look  ahead  to  the  21st  Century,  we  believe  that 
sustaincible  use  of  natural  resources  will  be  a  central  theme  for  Americans  and 
all  other  peoples  of  the  world.   The  goals  of  the  RPA  program  provide  a 
structure  for  achieving  sustainable  forest  mamagement .   The  FY  1997  President's 
budget  supports  and  focuses  on: 

Sustaincible  management  of  the  national  forests  and  grasslcuids  for 

multiple  uses,  values,  products  and  services; 

A  comprehensive  renewcible  resources  research  program  to  discover  new 

ways  to  improve  sustainability  of  the  nation's  forests  and  rcingelands; 

A  progrcun  of  technical  and  financial  assistance  to  States, 

communities,  and  private  forest  landowners  to  help  improve  stewardship 

of  their  leuids; 

A  limited  progreun  of  interaction  in  the  international  forestry  arena 

to  advcince  the  ecological  and  commercial  vicibility  of  global  forest 

resources  which  ultimately  determine  the  cjuality  of  life  for  U.S. 

citizens . 

In  summary,  our  commitment  is  to  meet  public  demands  for  multiple  benefits  and 
to  assure  the  sustainability  of  forest  and  remgeland  ecosystems  by  ensuring 
their  health,  diversity,  cuid  productivity. 


BUDGET  PRIORITIES 

The  FY  1997  budget  request  was  designed  to  achieve  long-term  goals  and  to 
provide  strategic  direction  by  focusing  dollars  euid  people  on  the  following 
components  of  sustainsUjle  forest  management . 
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Science:  The  Foundation  for  Natural  Resource  Management 

Scientific  knowledge  forms  the  foundation  from  which  the  agency's  strategic 
goals  are  pursued.   The  demand  for  new  knowledge  is  increasing  relentlessly,  as 
is  the  complexity  of  the  natural  resource  management  amd  policy  issues  to  which 
the  knowledge  is  applied.   The  Forest  Service  is  committed  to  using  the  best 
available  scientific  information  when  maiking  program  and  policy  decisions. 
Generating  that  scientific  information  requires  strong  collaboration  between 
Forest  Service  scientists  cind  research  partners  in  industry,  universities,  and 
organizations . 

Forest  Health 

Forest  health  is  of  increasing  concern  in  many  areas  of  the  United  States  due 
to  forest  conditions  that  have  led  to  increased  occurrence  of  insect  and 
disease  epidemics,  introduction  amd  spread  of  exotic  species  and  noxious  weeds, 
amd  susceptibility  to  catastrophic  wildfires.   Many  forests  across  the  country, 
both  in  public  and  private  ownership,  are  increasingly  subject  to  health 
problems  because  of  a  variety  of  factors,  including  stamd  age  amd  overstocking. 

Some  prominent  areas  of  concern  include  the  Blue  Mountains  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  the  Sierras  in  California,  the  northern  amd  middle  Rockies,  amd  the 
Coastal  Plain  forests  from  Texas  to  Virginia.   Examples  of  on-the-ground 
conditions  generating  forest  health  concerns  include:   stands  of  insect-killed 
trees  in  Oregon,  Washington,  Idadio  amd  Alaska;  infestations  of  southern  pine 
beetle  throughout  the  South;  the  introduction  amd  spread  of  exotic  species  in 
northeastern  States  amd  the  mid-Atlantic  region;  and  the  introductions  of  Asian 
gypsy  moth  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  amd  North  Carolina. 

Forest  health  improvement  efforts  in  the  FY  1997  budget  are  directed  at  the 
highest  priority  needs :  reducing  the  most  severe  fuel  conditions  where 
treatment  is  feasible,  treating  the  advamce  areas  of  the  most  severe  noxious 
amd  non- indigenous  weeds;  and  providing  for  priority  insect  and  disease 
prevention  and  suppression  on  State  amd  private  lands.   Continued  cooperative 
international  efforts  will  also  help  prevent  the  entry  of  exotic  pests.   Forest 
health  monitoring  is  a  continued  priority  on  Federal,  State,  and  private  lamds 
in  order  to  identify  emerging  threats  to  healthy  forests. 

Restoring  Deteriorated  Ecosystems 

In  all  regions  of  the  country  and  on  all  ownerships  on  forested  lamds,  timber 
mortality  increased  substamtially  between  1987  and  1992.   The  nation's 
rangelands  are  also  in  need  of  special  attention.   Water  quality  amd  quantity 
from  forests  amd  ramgelamds  to  maintain  acjuatic  amd  terrestrial  ecosystems  must 
be  improved.   The  FY  1997  budget  supports  restoration  efforts  by  either 
maintaining  funding  levels  compared  to  the  FY  1996  Conference  action  or 
proposing  modest  increases  in  funding  for  restoration-oriented  actions  such  as 
wildlife  amd  fisheries  habitat  management  and  soil,  water,  and  air  mamagement . 
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Bcologically  Sustainable  Production  of  Goods  and  Services 

Forests  and  rangelands  provide  a  broad  range  of  uses,  values,  products  and 
services  to  people.   The  Forest  Service  is  charged  with  ensuring  that  these 
needs  are  met  in  ways  that  are  sustainable.   Given  the  need  to  balance  the 
federal  budget,  funds  are  not  available  to  meet  all  public  demands  for  goods 
and  services  and  simultaneously  restore  resource  and  infrastructure  conditions 
to  provide  for  sustained  production.   Therefore,  priorities  must  be 
established. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  nation's  wood  supply  comes  from  non- industrial  private 
lamds .   Adequate  supplies  of  timber  and  other  forest  resources  are  dependent  on 
the  stewardship  of  non-Federal  forest  lands.   However,  only  5  percent  of 
private  forest  landowners  have  written  forest  management  plans  to  cfuide 
sustainable  use  of  their  resources.   The  FY  1997  budget  includes  a  substantial 
increase  in  assistance  to  State  forestry  programs  and  private  non- industrial 
landowners  to  strengthen  stewardship  of  non-Federal  rural  and  urban  forests. 


THE  FOREST  SERVICE  ORGANIZATION 

The  Forest  Service  is  committed  to  strengthening  the  Nation's  environmental, 
economic,  and  social  well-being,  including  efforts  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget.   We  are  continuing  to  place  emphasis  on  actions  to  ensure 
organizational  effectiveness.   This  comes  at  a  time  when  demands  for  agency 
services  are  increasing.   The  1993  RPA  Assessment  Update  identifies  a  number  of 
"potentially  deteriorating"  and  "potentially  serious"  resource  situations  - 
rcuigeland,  water  quality  amd  supply,  short-term  softwood  supply,  fish  habitat, 
etc.  -  where  greater  attention  and  resources  are  needed. 

To  respond,  the  Forest  Service  is  working  hard  to  get  the  dollars  down  to  the 
field  level.   For  example,  by  the  end  of  the  current  year,  the  Forest  Service 
will  have  reduced  staffing  in  the  headquarters  office  by  25  percent.   In  FY 
1997,  the  agency  will  continue  to  work  to  improve  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  all  aspects  of  its  operations. 

The  Forest  Service  is  continuing  to  improve  internal  work  processes  in  order  to 
streamline  operations.   Four  basic  principles  are  being  employed  as  the  agency 
works  to  enhance  customer  service  and  economize  operational  costs.   These 
principles  are : 

Move  employees  closer  to  the  customers  and  the  land; 

Decrease  supervisor -to -employee  ratios,  largely  by  reducing  mid-level 

supervision; 

Examine  and  redesign  work  processes  to  streamline  operations; 

Insure  coordination  between  activities  cind  units  within  the  agency. 

The  outcome  of  these  efforts  will  be  an   organization  that  exemplifies 
outstcinding  public  service  while  continually  learning,  adapting,  and  searching 
for  ways  to  better  provide  service  to  the  public. 
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EMERGENCY  FLOOD  SOPPLEMEMTAL 


The  FY  1997  budget  request  aBsumes  passage  of  an  emergency  FY  1996  supplemental 
appropriation,  which  the  President  recently  submitted  to  Congress.   Within  this 
supplemental  request  are  funds  for  emergency  expenses  related  to  recent  natural 
disasters,  including  the  severe  winter  flooding  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the 
blizzard  and  subsequent  flooding  in  the  Northeast,  and  damaging  hurricanes  in 
the  Virgin  Islands.   Many  Forest  Service  facilities,  roads,  trails,  and  bridges 
were  damaged  or  destroyed  by  these  events,  and  are  a  high  priority  for 
restoration . 


APPROPRIATION  HIGHLIGHTS 

I  would  like  to  summarize  some  of  the  highlights  of  actions  funded  in  FY  1997 
which  support  the  achievement  of  the  agency's  mission  and  long-term  strategic 
direction . 

Forest  and  Rangeland  Research 

The  Forest  amd  Rangelaind  Research  progreun  focuses  on  providing  knowledge  to 
expauid  resource  use  opportunities,  protect  the  ecological  integrity  of  the 
Nation's  natural  resources,  and  maJce  cootpeting  resource  uses  more 
compatible.   The  1997  President's  Budget  funds  this  appropriation  at  $179.8 
million,  an  increase  of  nearly  $1.8  million  over  the  1996  Conference 
action.   Research  supporting  inplementation  of  the  President's  Forest  Pl2ui 
for  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  funded  at  $7.6  million,  an  increase  of  $1.3 
million,  and  will  allow  expansion  of  research  activities  in  watershed 
assessment,  adaptive  management,  plamning,  euid  monitoring. 

The  major  adjustments  required  by  the  FY  1996  Conference  action  (19 
research  work  units  terminated,  affecting  about  300  employees)  will 
continue  to  have  repercussions  in  FY  1997.   To  further  reduce  costs  and 
enhcuice  the  viaubility  of  remaining  programs.  Research  will  continue  to 
streaunline  by  merging  additional  research  work  units.   Funds  for 
cost-of-living  adjustments  and  increases  in  other  indirect  research  costs 
will  be  met  by  delaying  work  on  some  long-term  studies  ctnd  scaling  back  or 
terminating  other  lower  priority  research. 

State  and  Private  Forestry 

The  goal  of  the  cooperative  State  and  Private  (S&PF)  programs  is  to  provide 
assistance  on  a  voluntary,  non- regulatory  basis  to  help  manage,  protect, 
and  use  forest  resources  on  federal,  tribal.  State,  local,  and  private 
lands  to  meet  domestic  and  international  economic,  social,  and 
environmental  goals. 

The  President's  Budget  is  funded  at  $164.0  million,  an  increase  of  $27.2 
million  from  the  1996  Conference  action.   Because  more  than  half  of  the 
Nation's  forests  amd  two-thirds  of  its  commercial  timberland  are  privately 
owned,  the  funding  invested  in  the  State  &  Private  Forestry  appropriation 
is  critical  to  achieving  sustainable  forest  management.   Funding  increases 
will  support  and  extend  cooperative  efforts  in  forest  stewardship  and   the 
stewardship  incentives  program. 
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Wlldland  Plra  Manag*m«nt 

The  goals  of  the  Wildland  Fire  Management  program  are  to  provide  fire 
management,  presuppression,  and  suppreBsion  on  National  Forest  System 
lands,  adjacent  State  and  private  lands,  and  other  lands  under  fire 
protection  agreement. 

The  Wildland  Fire  Management  appropriation  is  funded  at  $385.5  million,  the 
same  level  as  the  FY  1996  Conference  action.   This  funding  will  support 
fuels  management  activities,  fire  presuppression,  suid  fire  suppression 
operations.   However,  in  the  event  that  catastrophic  fire  incidents  force 
extensive  fire  suppression  expenditures,  the  proposed  budget  could  require 
supplementation.   The  Forest  Service  continues  to  vigorously  pursue  ways  to 
reduce  fire  suppression  costs  while  providing  for  firefighter  and  public 
safety  and  protecting  valuable  natural  resources. 

Reconatructlon  and  Conatructlon 

The  Reconstruction  and  Construction  appropriation  provides  for  restoration, 
construction,  and  in^rovement  of  buildings,  utility  systems,  dams, 
recreation  facilities,  roads,  bridges,  trails,  and  other  physical 
facilities,  and  acquisition  of  administrative  sites. 

This  appropriation  is  funded  at  $169.7  million,  an  increase  of  $6.2  million 
from  the  1996  Conference  action.   The  agency  will  focus  available  funding 
on  extensive  reconstruction  needs.   There  will  therefore  be  little  funding 
available  for  construction  of  new  facilities.   The  increase  in  funding  over 
the  FY  1996  level  will  en2U3le  the  restoration  of  some  of  the  most  degraded 
recreation  sites,  and  support  the  provision  of  adecjuate  facilities  near 
urban  areas  where  recent  visitor  use  increases  have  been  concentrated. 

Road  reconstruction  and  construction  is  funded  at  the  minimum  needed  to 
support  proposed  resource  plans  with  priority  given  to  ensuring  safe 
access.   The  Forest  Service  is  attempting  to  ensure  that  roads,  bridges, 
and  culverts  will  accommodate  more  severe  climatic  events,  i.e.,  increasing 
standards  from  an  ability  to  withstamd  a  twenty- five  year  flood  to  a 
hundred  year  flood.   Road  reconstruction  projects  are  focused  on  reducing 
impacts  on  water  quality  or  assuring  public  safety. 

Land  Acquisition  -  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 

The  Land  Acquisition  appropriation  provides  for  the  acquisition  of  lemds 
aaid   interests  for  high  priority  recreation  auid  conservation  opportunities 
within  the  national  forest  system. 

Land  Acquisition  is  funded  at  $41.2  million,  the  seime  level  as  the  1996 
Conference  action.  The  acquisition  of  approximately  25,000  acres  is 
plcuined.   This  will  allow  for  protection  of  critical  wildlife  habitat, 
cultural  and  historic  values.  Congressional ly  designated  areas. 
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Permanent  and   Trust  Funds 

Other  funds  associated  with  the  1997  budget  include  the  use  of  permanent 
and  trust  funds  which  are  combined  with  appropriated  Forest  Service  funds 
to  accomplish  connnon  resource  activities.   These  funds,  especially  the 
Salvage  Sale  Fund,  are  closely  related  to  the  programs  discussed  above. 
Trust  fund  balances  are  declining  as  timber  harvests  decline.   The  salvage 
sale  fund  level  is  projected  at  a  somewhat  lower  level  than  in  1996  due  to 
the  expiration  of  the  FY  1995  Rescission  Act  Salvage  logging  rider  and 
decreased  fire  activity  in  1995.   This  level  ultimately  will  depend  on  the 
salvage  opportunities  that  become  availcible. 


SDMHARY 

The  President's  FY  1997  budget  request  for  the  Forest  Service  has  been 
prioritized  to  focus  on  the  most  critical  needs  at  hand,  while  recognizing  the 
limits  on  availcible  funding.   There  continues  to  be  eui  urgent  need  to  work  on 
some  severe  forest  health  situations  and  to  restore  ecosystems.   The  need  to  do 
more  comprehensive  analysis  before  project  implementation  and  to  ensure  that 
science  is  appropriately  used  in  problem  solving  is  a  real  eind  growing  cost  for 
the  agency.   These  are  among  the  difficult  issues  the  Forest  Service  faces  as 
they  develop  and  carry  out  budgets  to  inclement  agency  programs . 

This  concludes  my  testimony.   Chief  Thomas  and  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions. 
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Chief's  Opening  Remarks 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Thomas,  would  you  like  to  make  some  com- 
ments? 

Mr.  Lyons.  Do  you  want  to  introduce  the  crowd? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Well,  let  me  introduce  those  who  I  have  with  me 
and  can  answer  individual  questions,  and  especially  Dave  Unger, 
Associate  Chief;  Gray  Reynolds,  Deputy  Chief,  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem; Jerry  Sesco,  Deputy  Chief,  Research;  Joan  Comanor,  Deputy 
Chief,  State  and  Private  Forestry;  Kathleen  Connelly,  Deputy  Chief 
for  Administration;  Val  Mezainis,  Deputy  Chief  for  International 
Forestry;  and  Mark  Reimers,  Deputy  Chief  for  Programs  and  Legis- 
lation. We  also  have  with  us  Steve  Satterfield,  Director  of  Program 
Development  and  Budget. 

First,  I  think  that  the  opening  statement  is  adequate;  but  I 
would  bring  a  few  things  to  bear — and  maybe  we'll  get  to  them 
again  later.  We  are  building  huge  deficits  while  recreation,  as  Mr. 
Lyons  has  pointed  out,  is  shooting  up  like  a  rocket.  We  are  falling 
further  and  further  behind  in  the  maintenance  of  our  infrastruc- 
ture. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  understand  that. 

WILDLAND  fire  FIGHTING 

Mr.  Thomas.  And  we  just  need  to  know  that.  The  other  thing  is 
that  I  am  beginning  to  build  some  considerable  nervousness  about 
our  capabilities  in  the  fire  arena.  We  have  borrowed  almost  $400 
million  from  Knutson-Vandenburg  funds  to  fight  fire,  which  has 
not  been  replaced.  I  think  it's  time  that — not  in  this  budget — ^but 
I  think  it's  time  that  we  begin  to  consider  together  a  more  realistic 
way  of  how  we  view  and  fund  our  firefighting  operations.  I  would 
like  to  see  us  evolve  in  a  more  realistic  way.  We  know  that  fire 
fighting  will  evolve  into  fire  management.  We  must  begin  to  move 
in  that  direction  and  look  more  realistically  at  what  it  really  costs 
us  year-in  and  year-out  in  terms  of  fire  prevention  and  fire  sup- 
pression. 

We  have  a  tendency  not  to  spend  much  up  front  on  dealing  with 
fire  situations  but,  of  course,  when  it  blows,  the  pressure  is  on  from 
every  direction  to  get  it  out  no  matter  what.  I  would  like  to  start 
a  dialog  today  and  proceed  with  a  more  realistic  view  of  how  we 
do  that.  We  do  need  to  point  out  that  because  of  reductions  in  that 
particular  line  item,  if  we  have  a  bad  fire  season,  or  even  a  normal 
fire  season,  we  will  be  much  more  dependent  on  our  regular 
workforce  for  firefighting  than  we  have  been  in  the  past  few  years. 
It  was  desperate  enough  that  they  even  gave  me  a  red  card;  they 
told  me  not  to  get  close  to  the  fire,  but  I  could  drive  a  truck.  I  think 
they  don't  know  how  well  I  drive,  either. 

Mr.  Regula.  You  could  recruit  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Then  they'd  be  in  real  trouble. 

DOWNSIZING 

Mr.  Thomas.  But  those  are  the  things.  I  would  make  one  com- 
pliment to  our  employees.  In  these  last  several  years,  it's  been  fair- 
ly strenuous  as  we  downsized  from  nearly  44,000  down  to  less  than 
40,000  and  still  continuing  down.  It's  caused  a  lot  of  upset  and  we 
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can  never  quite  get  settled.  But  they've  kept  a  good  sense  of  humor 
about  it  in  meeting  their  targets,  and  we're  doing  a  pretty  good  job, 
I  think,  under  the  circumstances.  But  I  do  look  forward  to  a  time 
when  it  might  settle  down  to  where  we  can  stabilize  the  organiza- 
tion, and  I  think  that  would  help  a  lot. 

Good  morning,  sir. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Good  morning. 

Mr.  Thomas.  How  are  the  Aggies  this  week? 

Mr.  Skeen.  They're  all  up. 

Mr.  Thomas.  All  right. 

FOREST  FIRES  AND  CONTROLLED  BURNS 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you.  A  couple  of  questions,  then  we'll  go  to 
the  other  members.  One  is,  some  say  that  forest  fires  are  part  of 
nature's  regeneration  process.  Are  your  activities  driven  at  all  by 
the  public  perception  of  a  fire  as  opposed  to  the  need  for  some  in- 
stances to  have  controlled  burning? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  differentiate  very  clearly  between  the 
two.  Yes,  fire  is  a  part  of  the  ecosystem.  But  right  now,  in  much 
of  the  West,  we  have  fuel  build-ups  from  long-term  fire  protection 
such  that  when  they  burn,  they  burn  much  hotter  and  much  faster 
and  much  more  destructively  than  they  have  historically.  It's  a  sit- 
uation that  we  got  into  over  a  50-  or  60-year  period.  It's  going  to 
take  us  a  number  of  years  to  get  out.  Some  of  that's  going  to  hap- 
pen no  matter  what  we  do,  but  we  do  need  to  start  reducing  those 
fuel  loads  through  controlled  burning.  Now,  fire  ecologists  will  tell 
you  that  this  is  not  going  to  be  easy — ^you  get  smoke  in  the  air;  peo- 
ple don't  like  that.  But  as  an  ecologist,  I  will  tell  you  that  you  get 
a  lot  of  smoke  every  once  in  a  while  or  a  little  smoke  continuously, 
because  it  will  burn  sooner  or  later  and  we  hope  in  a  more  con- 
structive fashion. 

But  we  have  a  tendency  to  lurch  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
Fifty  years  ago,  the  solution  was  to  put  out  every  fire.  Now  the  so- 
lution to  everything  is  burning.  Neither  one  of  those  were  correct, 
in  my  opinion.  But  we  do  need  a  considerably  more  balanced  pro- 
gram. 

WILDLAND-URBAN  INTERFACE 

Now,  in  terms  of  public  perception,  fire  is  dangerous.  And  we 
have  a  particular  problem  as  the  country's  population  increases 
and  civilization  is  moving  in  on  what  we  call  the  "urban  wildland 
interface."  No  matter  what  we  say  when  that  fire  starts,  the  pres- 
sure is  on  to  make  sure  we  first  protect  human  life,  then  protect 
property.  That  sometimes  leads  us  to  make  decisions  that  leave  our 
natural  resources — the  forests — considerably  more  vulnerable  than 
they  would  be  otherwise. 

This  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  wanted  to  bring  up  in  the  dialog 
when  we  started:  how  we  deal  with  that  wildland-urban  forest 
interface.  Who  pays?  Who  fights  it?  For  example,  our  firefighters 
are  not  trained  in,  and  are  essentially  prohibited  from,  fighting 
structural  fires:  don't  go  into  something  you're  not  trained  to  do. 
But  when  we  stand  back  and  something  blows,  it  doesn't  play  well 
with  the  public.  This  is  an  issue  that  has  been  simmering  for  a 
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long  time  and  is  becoming  explosive,  both  in  terms  of  the  potential 
fire  situation  and  our  unwillingness  to  face  up  to  the  consequences. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  can  see  that.  In  the  West  I've  just  observed — my 
daughter  lived  in  Colorado — a  lot  of  homes  sticking  up  along  the 
hillsides  and  suddenly  they're  in  the  path  of  what  you're  talking 
about  in  terms  of  fire. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Well,  one  I  can  tell  you,  so  we  can  smile  a  little — 
I'll  let  the  Senator  remain  anonymous — but  we  were  discussing 
something  and  I  made  the  statement  about  this  was  a  turnover  of 
Forest  Service  lands  to  the  State  and  I  said,  "We  spent  more  money 
fighting  fires  in  your  State  than  your  State  budget  last  year,"  for 
education  or  something,  and  he  said  "Well,  I'm  not  so  sure  we 
shouldn't  just  let  those  fires  burn."  And  I  said,  "Senator,  are  you 
the  same  guy  that  got  me  out  of  bed  at  1:30  in  the  morning  de- 
manding that  I  go  to  your  State  and  personally  take  over  the  oper- 
ation?" So  sometimes  when  the  fire  is  burning  one  has  a  whole  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  world  than  one  does  from  the  side. 

SALVAGE  TIMBER  AND  FUEL  BUILD-UP 

Mr.  Regula.  Very  definitely.  Would  the  harvesting  of  salvage 
timber  help  in  avoiding  the  build-up  of  fuel? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Let  me  address  that.  This  leads  into  questions  of 
sustainability  and  questions  of  forest  health.  Yes,  salvage  logging 
can  be  beneficial  to  fuel  reduction.  Many  times,  though,  salvage 
logging  is  done  for  the  very  express  purpose  that  it  makes  sense — 
it  provides  jobs;  it  provides  wood  to  the  market.  So,  I  think  we 
sometimes  go  too  far  when  we  say  salvage  logging  is  the  solution 
to  forest  health  and  fuel  build-up.  Yes,  it  can  help,  particularly  if 
it's  targeted  in  the  right  places,  which  we're  trying  to  do.  But  in 
and  of  itself,  it  won't  do  much  because  we  don't  touch  that  many 
acres  in  a  particular  year.  But  it  can  be  helpful,  particularly  if  we 
target  it. 

wildland-urban  interface 

And  there  is  this  urban  wildland  interface  all  over  the  United 
States.  We  have  a  tendency  to  think  that  because  Forest  Service 
lands  are  primarily  concentrated  in  the  West,  and  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice is  associated  with  firefighting,  I  assure  you  that  if  we  get  a  big 
fire  in  Ohio,  the  States,  our  cooperators,  the  Forest  Service,  BLM, 
everybody  will  be  in  there  fighting  that  fire.  So  it's  not  just  a  west- 
ern problem;  it's  one  that's  burgeoning  across  the  country.  For  ex- 
ample, the  fires  we  had  on  Long  Island,  New  York — who  would 
have  ever  thought  we  would  have  had  Forest  Service  firefighter"^ 
taking  over  burns  on  Long  Island?  But  that  happened  a  year  ago 
and  they  got  it  out  within  a  pretty  short  period  of  time,  once  they 
were  there. 

Mr.  Regula.  Did  you  have  them  on  the  scene  or  did  you  have 
to  bring  them  in? 

Mr.  Lyons.  I  can  tell  you  first-hand  about  that  fire,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. It  did  have  something  to  do  with  a  Senator,  as  a  matter  of 
fact. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Did  you  get  him  up  at  the  right  time  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Lyons.  It  was  late  one  night.  There  were  over  1,000  volun- 
teer firefighting  organizations  on  Long  Island  fighting  this  fire  that 
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weren't  really  equipped,  that  didn't  understand  what  it  was  to  figh 
wildland  fire.  They  put  themselves  in  some  rather  dangerous  situa- 
tions. Fortunately,  no  one  was  seriously  injured.  The  Forest  Service 
and  other  Federal  agencies  brought  a  number  of  teams  in,  some  air 
support,  et  cetera,  and  did  a  fairly  effective  job  of  putting  the  fire 
out  in  a  very  short  period  of  time. 

But  to  give  you  some  sense  of  the  complexity  of  the  issue,  not 
only  did  we  have  to  deal  with  structures  interspersed  in  this  basi- 
cally pine  ecotype,  which  is  very  volatile,  but  because  of  concern  for 
the  service  aquifer  on  Long  Island,  we  couldn't  use  fire  retardants 
to  attack  the  fire.  We  had  to  use  water,  and  that  took  a  while  to 
get  worked  out.  Ordinarily  we  would  come  in  and  attack  as  we  nor- 
mally would  with  retardant.  So  it  emphasizes  the  complexities  of 
dealing  with  these  situations  out  West,  and  in  the  East.  We  see 
building  right  up  to  the  national  forest  boundary  and  it  makes  it 
that  much  more  difficult. 

TIMBER  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  Regula.  Last  question,  for  the  moment:  the  Sierra  Club  has 
come  out,  as  I  understand  it,  and  announced  a  national  policy  of 
no  more  cutting  of  timber  in  the  national  forests.  How  do  you  react 
to  that?  What's  your  observation? 

Mr.  Thomas.  It  very  obviously  indicates  that  we  have  a  very 
strong  split  in  the  American  public,  who  all  have  a  piece  of  these 
lands,  as  to  what  they  should  be  managed  for  and  how  they  should 
be  managed.  And  the  response  that  I've  given  is,  as  of  right  now — 
given  the  Organic  Act,  the  Multiple  Use  Sustained  Yield  Act — tim- 
ber management  is  part  of  our  program,  although  it's  considerably 
less  than  it  was.  We  intend  to  continue  timber  management  as  a 
part  of  our  program,  but  I  suppose  this  is  going  to  be  part  of  the 
political  scene  for  a  while. 

I  can  give  you  my  personal  opinion.  I've  given  you  laws  and  a 
Forest  Service  opinion.  I  think  we  have  a  role  in  the  supply  of  tim- 
ber in  the  United  States  and  I  would  hope  that  we  would  fully  con- 
tinue that  under  the  multiple-use  concept  and  in  compliance  with 
law.  I  think  we  can  do  that;  I  think  that's  a  rational  management 
course.  But,  of  course,  these  are  citizens  and  they  have  a  right  to 
get  their  oar  in. 

GROSS  DOMESTIC  PRODUCT  AND  NATIONAL  FOREST  SYSTEM 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Skaggs. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lyons,  I  want  to  go  back  to  something  you  had  in  your  open- 
ing statement  about  your  analysis  of  various  contributions  to  GDP 
derived  from  national  forest  lands.  I  tried  to  take  notes,  but  I  must 
have  missed  something  somewhere.  So,  could  you  just  go  over  those 
numbers  again,  please? 

Mr.  Lyons.  Okay,  I  can  do  that.  And  these  come  from  Resources 
Planning  Act  program  documents  which  the  Forest  Service  gen- 
erates every  five  years  under  the  Act's  requirements.  It  was  pro- 
jected that  by  the  year  2000,  Forest  Service  programs  would  con- 
tribute $130.7  billion  to  the  gross  domestic  product,  of  which  $97.8 
billion  would  be  generated  by  recreation,  $12.9  billion  by  wildlife 
and  fish,  $10.1  billion  by  minerals,  and  $3.5  billion  by  timber. 
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Mr.  Dicks.  Three  point  five? 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Those  don't  add.  Something  else  is  missing  there; 
that's  what  got  me  going  over  these.  But  I  assume  the  orders  of 
magnitude  are  roughly  correct. 

Mr.  Lyons.  I  think  that's  the  important  point. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Right.  And  I'm  just  astounded  that  the  timber  com- 
ponent of  the  GDP  contribution  you've  just  parsed  out  is  3  or  4  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  Lyons.  Well,  that  actually  reflects  current  circumstances. 
What  needs  to  be  recognized  is  that — a  little  known  fact — we  pro- 
vide more  recreation  than  any  other  entity  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, more  than  the  Park  Service  and  other  parts  of  the  Interior 
Department.  There's  tremendous  recreation  use  of  and  interest  in 
the  national  forests,  and,  of  course,  there  are  multiplier  effects  that 
lead  to  the  contributions  to  the  GDP — everything  from  the  equip- 
ment that's  purchased,  et  cetera. 

You  know,  we're  an  end-product.  So  there's  a  lot  of  investment 
that  occurs  before  people  get  out  to  recreate,  whether  it's  purchas- 
ing equipment  or  purchasing  airline  tickets  and  hotel  rooms,  et 
cetera.  Aiid  I  think  that  contributes  to  it. 

On  the  other  end,  in  terms  of  timber,  we  get  out  of  that  process 
fairly  early.  We  supply  raw  materials  and,  therefore,  the  multiplier 
effect  is  not  as  great.  But  the  point  is,  relatively  speaking,  other 
values,  as  Jack  pointed  out,  are  growing  in  interest  and  impact  on 
forest  management.  The  challenge  we  face  is  to  adjust  our  budgets 
to  provide  certainty,  in  terms  of  source  of  materials,  to  those  con- 
stituencies we  traditionally  serve — the  timber  industry,  the  mining 
and  minerals  industry,  et  cetera — while  at  the  same  time  to  adjust 
to  reflect  increasing  and  new  demands  on  the  national  forest  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Well,  I'd  appreciate  it  if  you  could  provide  for  the 
record  some  more  detail  about  both  the  analysis  and  conclusions  as 
well  as  the  methodology  that  was  employed  in  generating  those 
numbers.  But,  assuming  that  there  could  be  an  understatement  by 
100  percent  on  the  timber  side  and  an  overstatement  by  100  per- 
cent on  the  recreation  side,  it's  still  5  to  1,  so  it's  really  a  remark- 
able snapshot. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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ECONOMIC  IMPACTS  OF  FOREST  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 


The  USDA  Forest  Service  plays  a  significant  role  in  managing  forests  and 
rangelands  and  producing  resource  outputs  that  provide  a  variety  of  goods  and 
services  for  the  American  public.   The  economic  effects  of  these  goods  and 
services  can  be  described  by  several  measures,  each  contributing  unique 
information.   The  Draft  RPA  Program  presents  three  measures  of  economic 
effects:   1)  benefit-cost  analysis;  2)  returns  to  Treasury;  eind  3)  employment 
and  income  impacts.   The  benefit-cost  analysis  compares  the  cost  of  Forest 
Service  progrsuns  to  the  benefits  generated  by  those  programs.   Returns  to 
Treasury  are  receipts  to  the  government  from  sales  of  outputs  and  fees  for 
services  on  the  National  Forests  and  Grasslands.   The  employment  and  income 
effects  are  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

The  economic  impacts  resulting  from  Forest  Seirvice  programs  like  timber, 
grazing,  and  recreation  create  ripple  effects  throughout  the  economy  with 
measureable  impacts  at  local,  regional,  and  national  scales.   The  economic 
impacts  from  Forest  Service  activities  are  often  summarized  as  contributions  to 
employment  and  income.   At  the  national  level,  the  most  relevant  measure  of 
income  is  the  contribution  to  Gross  Domestic  Product  (GDP) :  the  value  added  to 
the  economy  of  domestic  production  of  goods  and  services. 

MODELING  ECONOMIC  IMPACTS 

Forest  Service  estimates  of  the  contributions  to  employment  and  GDP  are 
developed  using  an  input-output  model  of  the  national  economy.   Input-output 
models  use  a  well-defined  system  of  accounts  to  quamtify  the  flow  of 
commodities  between  industries  in  the  economy.   In  short,  industries  within  an 
economy  buy  from  and  sell  products  to  each  other,  and  household  members 
(people)  work  for  and  buy  from  these  industries.   The  basic  input-output  model 
tracks  the  production  process  from  raw  material  inputs  to  production  of  final 
goods  and  services.   In  effect,  the  input-output  model  is  a  snapshot  of  the 
economic  interrelationships  of  our  national  economy. 

The  Impact  Analysis  for  Planning  (IMPLAN)  model  has  been  the  standard  USDA 
Forest  Service  input-output  analysis  tool  since  1979.   It  combines  a  system  of 
economic  accounts  with  tools  for  economic  analysis  and  forecasting.   IMPLAN  is 
valuable  as  a  descriptive  tool  to  explore  and  understand  the  current  economic 
interrelationships  in  local  or  regional  economies.   As  an  analysis  tool,  IMPLAN 
is  used  to  estimate  economic  impacts,  such  as  those  associated  with  major 
policy  initiatives  at  regional  and  national  levels. 

IMPLAN  has  broad  technical  credibility  across  Agency  ouid  institutional 
boundaries  for  a  variety  of  applications.   The  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  uses  IMPLAN  to  evaluate  alternative  strategies  following  disasters. 
IMPLAN  provides  estimates  of  regional  economic  inpacts  of  recreational  use  at 
reservoirs  and  river  systems  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers.   Other  applications 
include  the  evaluation  of  structural  changes  in  the  economy,  the  evaluation  of 
import  and  export  relationships  for  trade  studies,  and  the  development  of 
international  models. 
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IMPLAN  can  be  used  to  capture  the  cumulative  effects  of  economic  activity 
stimulated  by  Forest  Service  programs.   These  cumulative  effects  are  composed 
of  direct,  indirect  and  induced  effects.   The  direct  effects  capture  the 
initial  economic  stimulus  on  the  original  industry  in  response  to  a  Forest 
Service  action  (e.g.,  sawmill  production  stimulated  by  stumpage  sale)  . 
Indirect  effects  account  for  additional  production  by  supplying  industries 
responding  to  the  input  needs  of  the  original  industry  (e.g.,  savmill  purchases 
of  additional  fuel,  trucks,  equipment) .   Induced  effects  capture  the  increased 
spending  level  of  households  from  increases  in  employment  (e.g.,  purchases  by 
new  workers  hired  at  sawmills  and  supplying  industries) .   In  summary,  the 
economic  impacts  of  a  Forest  Service  action  becomes  the  sum  of  the  effects  on 
the  original  industry  plus  the  effects  on  supplying  industries  and  wage  earners 
as  the  economic  stimulus  ripples  through  the  economy.   IMPLAN' s  value  as  an 
analytic  tool  stems  from  the  calculation  of  a  multiplier  that  represents  the 
acciimulated  total  of  multiple  rounds  of  indirect  and  induced  effects  flowing 
throughout  the  economy.   Once  the  direct  effects  of  a  program  change  are 
determined,  IMPLAN  is  used  to  calculate  the  indirect  and  induced  effects. 

Most  input-output  models,  including  IMPLAN,  account  for  the  economic  linkages 
moving  backwards  or  downstream  through  the  economy.   Backward  linkages  occur 
when  an  industry  purchases  inputs  for  its  own  use.   For  excimple,  a  sawmill 
purchases  electricity,  tools,  and  other  equipment  in  the  production  of  lumber. 
Another  economic  linkage  is  forward  processing  which  reflects  sales  of  one 
industry's  output  to  another  industry.   Forward  processing  occurs  when  the 
Forest  Service  sells  stumpage  as  an  input  to  the  production  of  lumber  at 
sawmills.   Forward  linkages  are  important  to  resource  management  agencies, 
since  most  of  the  resource  outputs  are  primarily  inputs  to  another  stage  of 
production.   The  direct  effects  from  forward  processing  of  resource  outputs  are 
evaluated  before  IMPLAN  can  calculate  the  indirect  and  induced  effects  from  the 
backward  linkages. 

ECONOMIC  IMPACTS  IN  THE  DRAFT  RPA  PROGRAM 

The  contribution  of  the  Forest  Service  to  national  GDP  reflects  one  measure  of 
the  role  the  Agency  plays  in  the  national  economy.   Through  its  resource 
outputs  and  programs,  the  Forest  Service  generates  significant  economic 
activity,  directly  and  indirectly,  that  ripples  through  the  economy  supporting 
a  variety  of  industries,  including  the  manufacturing  and  service  sectors.   The 
economic  impacts  displayed  for  the  different  program  areas  reflect  the  relative 
contribution  to  the  total  from  activities  associated  with  each  prograun. 

For  the  Draft  RPA  Program,  IMPLAN  was  used  to  provide  estimates  of  the  Forest 
Service  contribution  to  national  GDP  and  employment  based  on  the  strategic 
direction  presented  in  the  Program.   Total  national  economic  impacts  (direct 
indirect,  aind  induced)  from  Forest  Service  programs  were  evaluated  for  the 
years  2000  and  2045  based  on  the  progrcun  costs  cind  outputs  projected  in  the 
Draft  Program  database  (Appendix  E-2) .   Forest  Service  programs  stimulate 
economic  impacts  from  three  components  of  Agency  activities:   1)  production  of 
resource  outputs;   2)  Agency  direct  expenditures,  and  3)  uses  of  program 
receipts . 

The  largest  share  of  economic  impacts  linked  to  Forest  Service  prograun 
activities  stems  from  the  production  of  resource  outputs  from  national  forests 
and  grasslcuids.   Recreation  use,  timber  production,  grazing,  mining,  and 
wildlife  and  fish  use  all  stimulate  economic  impacts  as  primary  inputs  to  the 
production  of  a  variety  of  goods  and  services  in  the  economy.   How  the 
particular  resource  outputs  feed  into  the  economy  determine  the  private  sector 
response  and  the  magnitude  and  nature  of  the  direct,  indirect,  cind  induced 
effects . 
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been  included  from  the  milling  process,  so  other  inputs  such  as  design,  glue, 
nails,  and  labor  become  the  dominant  inputs  at  that  stage  of  production.   The 
overall  economic  impacts  from  timber  production  include  the  direct  contribution 
to  the  economy  of  forward  processing  to  savnnills  and  all  the  subsequent 
indirect  and  induced  effects  that  ripple  through  the  economy. 

As  displayed  in  the  Draft  RPA  Program,  the  national  contributions  to  GDP  from 
recreation  are  substantially  larger  tham  contributions  from  other  resource 
areas.   This  difference  is  explained  by  several  factors.   The  first  factor  is 
the  sheer  magnitude  of  recreation  use  on  the  national  forests  and  grasslands. 
Second,  recreation  visitors  are  purchasing  final  consumption  products  (fishing 
equipment,  clothes,  etc.)  as  part  of  the  recreation  trip  expenditures.   These 
products  require  inputs  from  a  large  number  of  intermediate  producers  and 
exhibit  extensive  national  economic  linkages  throughout  the  economy.   By 
contrast,  total  timber  GDP  effects  tend  to  be  smaller  than  the  recreation 
effects  since  the  Forest  Service  contribution  in  the  production  streeun  ends  at 
an  intermediate  stage.   There  is  a  less  extensive  network  of  linkages  for 
intermediate  products  than  is  observed  for  final  products,  such  as  recreation. 
The  greater  the  number  of  linkages,  the  more  extensive  the  economic  effects. 

In  regard  to  implications  of  this  analysis,  we  believe  the  total  national 
employment  and  income  effects  and  the  distribution  of  those  affects  among 
Forest  Service  programs  provides  valuable  information  cibout  the  relationship 
between  the  Forest  Service  and  the  national  economy.   However,  economic  impacts 
are  just  one  perspective  and  there  are  many  other  valid  perspectives  and 
sources  of  information  that  should  also  be  considered  in  evaluating  Forest 
Service  programs.   These  include  the  social  and  economic  impacts  to  local 
communities,  revenues  generated,  economic  efficiency,  historical  progrcim 
development  and  support,  and  actions  needed  to  achieve  desired  conditions  or  to 
address  urgent  problems,  such  as  forest  health.   Funding  allocations  are  not 
based  on  a  single  dominant  perspective  or  factor.   Such  decisions  take  into 
account  all  of  the  factors  mentioned  cQaove,  plus  many  more.   Income  and 
employment  impacts  alone  do  not  provice  a  sufficient  rationale  on  which  to 
establish  funding  priorities. 

We  continue  to  evaluate  the  national  economic  effects  of  Forest  Service 
programs  and  will  cinalyze  the  economic  effects  of  the  Secretary's  Recommended 
Program  when  it  is  developed.   While  we  expect  some  chcinges  in  the  absolute 
numbers,  we  do  not  anticipate  a  change  in  the  overall  relationships  between  cuid 
among  Forest  Service  programs.   Recreation  use  effects  will  continue  to 
dominate  the  employment  and  income  effects. 
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Administration  of  all  Forest  Service  programs  requires  expenditures  of  funds 
for  employee  salaries  and  benefits  auid  for  goods  and  services  used  in  Agency 
operations.   Employee  purchases  of  goods  and  services  from  salaries  generate 
economic  effects  in  local  communities.   Our  estimates  of  these  effects  are 
based  on  a  standard  profile  of  household  expenditures.   The  Agency  also 
produces  private  sector  economic  effects  from  purchases  of  goods  aaid   services 
associated  with  stcmdard  day-to-day  operations.   For  research,  state  and 
private  forestry,  international  forestry,  and  other  prograuns  not  linked 
directly  to  production  of  resource  outputs,  the  only  economic  effects  currently 
included  in  the  Draft  RPA  Program  analysis  are  from  direct  Agency  expenditures. 

Through  institutional  agreements  with  states  and  local  governments,  the  Forest 
Service  contributes  a  share  (payments  to  states)  of  its  annual  collection  of 
receipts.   As  these  revenues  are  spent  in  the  local  community,  often  on 
education  and  roads,  economic  effects  are  realized  in  affected  areas.   In  the 
Draft  RPA  Program,  the  economic  effects  from  payments  to  states  are  evaluated 
as  one  aggregated  total  across  all  Forest  Service  progreuns  generating  revenue. 

While  the  primary  purpose  of  performing  impact  analysis  for  the  RPA  Progreun  is 
to  evaluate  the  overall  effects  and/or  role  the  Forest  Service  plays  in  the 
national  economy,  it  is  also  important  to  identify  the  effects  associated  with 
different  prograun  areas.   As  mentioned  earlier,  the  majority  of  economic 
effects  from  Forest  Service  programs  stem  from  production  of  resource  outputs 
(recreation  use,  timber  production,  mining,  grazing,  and  wildlife  &  fish  use) . 
Many  of  these  outputs  are  used  as  raw  inputs  (forward  processing)  to  production 
of  goods  and  services  in  local  communities  surrounding  national  forests  and  in 
the  nation  as  a  whole.   In  developing  the  economic  effects  that  stem  from 
resource  outputs,  a  concerted  effort  is  made  to  evaluate  each  program  in  a 
consistent  and  comparable  manner.   The  accounting  stcince  adopted  to  insure 
comparability  identifies  where  a  particular  Forest  Service  output  is  in  the 
production  process  and  the  role  that  output  plays. 

In  general,  the  Forest  Service  only  claims  economic  effects  from  production  of 
a  particular  good,  when  the  Forest  Service  output  is  overwhelmingly  important 
as  cui  input  to  production  of  the  good.   Recreation  cuid  timber  offer  good 
examples  to  compare  how  distinctly  different  types  of  resource  outputs  are 
treated  when  defining  their  proper  place  in  a  particular  production  process. 
In  the  case  of  recreation,  the  Forest  Service  manages  the  recreation  setting 
cuid  considers  that  component  to  be  the  most  significant  or  importamt  input  to 
production  of  recreation  experiences.   The  production  process  of  generating 
recreation  experiences  includes  inputs  from  the  recreation  user  in  the  form  of 
trip-related  expenditures  aind  on-site  expenses  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
recreation  site.   Expenditures  on  durable  goods,  such  as  4 -wheel  drive  vehicles 
cind  camping  trailers,  are  excluded  because  they  are  usually  purchased  off-site 
amd  their  value  cannot  be  attributed  solely  to  a  particular  Forest  Service 
recreation  trip.   Since  the  recreation  experience  is  considered  the  final 
economic  product,  there  is  no  forward  processing  to  other  goods  eind  services. 
The  economic  impacts  only  include  the  effects  of  backward  linkages  stemming 
from  the  trip -related  expenditures. 

For  timber,  the  raw  log  is  the  primary  input  to  production  of  lumber  at  the 
sawmill.   The  economic  effects  include  the  value  of  all  the  products  from  the 
sawmill,  the  value  associated  with  harvest  activities,  and  the  economic  impacts 
stimulated  through  all  the  backward  linkages  in  the  economy.   As  the  sawmill 
products  move  fojrward  in  the  economy  as  inputs  to  other  products,  the 
importance  and  magnitude  of  the  Forest  Service  contribution  (raw  log) 
diminishes.   For  the  production  of  furniture,  the  value  of  the  wood  has  already 
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RECREATION  DEMAND  SKYROCI^TING 

Mr.  Thomas.  Could  I  make  a  little  comment? 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Thomas.  One  of  them  is  that — one  of  the  things  that  we 
should  note  here,  and  I  meant  to  make  when  you  gave  me  an  op- 
portunity to  start — as  we're  looking  at  these  tough  budget  situa- 
tions, we're  watching  recreation  demand  skyrocket  and  that's  a 
part  of  GDP.  It  hasn't  got  much  to  do  with  our  budget.  Now  one 
of  things  that  we  do  note  is  that  recreation  demand  is  going 
straight  up;  our  costs  of  providing  it,  of  course,  are  not  keeping  up, 
but  are,  we  hope,  going  up  a  little.  I  think  it's  flat  this  year,  but 
it's  bigger  than  it  was  five  years  ago.  One  begins  to  wonder — when 
do  we  start  to  capture  revenue  off  of  that? 

And  we  have  in  this  year — and  I  was  delighted  to  hear  that  we 
may  have  a  budget  and  I  hope  our  test  operations  at  50  sites  are 
included — found  one  thing  when  we  interview  recreationalists:  the 
majority  are  quite  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  fee,  provided  that 
money  goes  to  where  they  paid  it.  They  are  not  willing  to  pay 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Just  like  they  buy  the  idea  out  in  the  parks. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  I  speculate  how  many  of  those  recreational  visits 
are  from  overseas  and  whether  this  is  also  a  key  to  the  balance  of 
payments  problem,  but  that's  beyond  your  economic  analysis 

Mr.  Thomas.  No,  I  think  we  have  some  of  that — particularly,  Jim 
can  give  more  specifics — but  we  provide  the  vast  majority,  in  co- 
operation with  our  ski  area  operators,  of  downhill  skiing  in  the 
United  States.  A  number  of  people  come  to  the  United  States  to  ski 
and  recreate,  so  I  think  we  may  have  some  data  on  that. 

ROAD  MAINTENANCE 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Well,  this  is  a  good  springboard  into  inquiry,  one, 
about  your  road  maintenance  budget,  given  its  service  of  rec- 
reational uses.  As  I  understand  it,  the  $84  million  that  you're  ask- 
ing for  for  next  year  will  cover  under  40  percent  of  good  mainte- 
nance on  existing  roads.  Is  that  roughly  correct? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I'm  going  to  ask  Gray  Reynolds  to  come  to  the 
table;  he's  the  Deputy  Chief  of  the  National  Forest  System. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Skaggs,  that  40  percent  is  about 
right.  As  you  recognize,  we  keep  our  roads  classified  in  timber 
roads,  general  purpose  roads,  and  recreation  roads,  recreation 
roads  being  those  that  are  primarily  within  the  national  forest  it- 
self. General  purpose  roads  are  those  most  people  use  as  access  to 
get  in  and  out  of  the  national  forests,  and  that's  the  area  where 
we  have  severe  problems  today. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  So,  the  corollary  of  that  is  a  huge  deferred  mainte- 
nance build-up. 

Mr.  Thomas.  One  that — these  things  are  actually  happening 
right  now — where  we  build  the  road,  and  a  lot  of  people  use  it  for 
access,  of  course,  to  landholdings  and  other  property,  et  cetera.  I 
saw  some  pictures  the  other  day  of  school  buses  on  some  of  our 
roads  that  come  up  to  a  bridge,  unload  the  kids,  walk  the  kids 
across  the  bridge,  then  the  bus  comes  across  and  they  get  on. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Heavy  kids. 
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Mr.  Thom.\s.  Heavy  kids.  Well,  if  that  bridge  were  to  go,  we 
wouldn't  want  those  kids  on  that  bus. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  I'm  being  facetious.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Regula.  Would  you  yield?  Do  you  get  help  from  townships 
or  counties  or  States  on  this? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Watch  what  happens,  though.  We  do,  but  watch. 
Most  of  that  road  maintenance  money  that  goes  to  the  States 
comes  from  the  25-percent  fee  related  to  livestock  raising  and  tim- 
ber. As  the  timber  program  has  gone  down,  and  these  other  uses 
have  gone  up,  that's  the  primary  source  our  cooperators  would  use 
to  maintain  roads. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you've  really  got  a  tug  and  pull  between  your 
recreation  side  versus  the  production  side? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  That's  right.  And  most  of  the  public  using  the  na- 
tional forests  for  recreation  are  using  our  general  purpose  roads. 
And  as  we  continue  to  defer  the  maintenance  share  year  after  year 
after  year,  pretty  soon  those  roads  are  in  such  tough  shape  that 
people  just  can't  use  them  anymore. 

Ajid  the  other  point  is  that  a  lot  of  this  deferred  maintenance 
leads  to  reconstruction  which,  in  most  cases,  then  comes  in  the  tim- 
ber sales  program  to  maintain  the  timber  program.  We're  not 
building  many  new  roads;  we're  primarily  in  a  reconstruction  and 
rehab  mode. 

TRAILS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Skaggs.  How  about  trail  construction,  reconstruction  and 
maintenance?  What's  your  budget  for  next  year  and  anticipated 
there,  and  what's  the  unmet  need?  Have  you  assessed  that  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  On  our  trails,  the  information  I'm  looking  at  here 
for  Fiscal  Year  1997  shows  about  $26  million  for  trail  reconstruc- 
tion and  construction. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  What  did  you  get  for  1995? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  don't  have  that  number  right  here.  I'll  have  to 
get  back  with  you.  I  don't  have  that  comparison.  What  I'm  showing 
here  is  $23.4  million  is  reconstruction,  $2.6  million  in  construction, 
for  the  total  of  $26  milhon  for  1997. 

Mr.  Lyons.  In  1995  it  was  $98,185,000;  and  1996  was  $95  mil- 
lion; our  1997  estimate  is  $91  million. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  So  we're  barely  25  percent  of  what  the  last  two 
year 

Mr.  Lyons.  That's  roads  and  trails  in  total. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Oh,  I'm  sorry. 

Mr.  Lyons.  Trails  was  about  $32  million  in  1995,  $20  million  in 
1996,  and  we  seek  an  increase  up  to  $26  million. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Okay,  that's  helpful. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  think  the  other  answer,  Mr.  Skaggs,  is  that  we've 
got  about  a  $275  million  backlog  and  we're  behind  that  far. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  How  do  you  define  backlog? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Maintenance  that  needs  to  be  done  that  we  have 
not  done,  bridges  that  need  to  be  replaced  that  we  have  not  re- 
placed, trails  that  we  have  closed 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Roads  and  trails? 

Mr.  Thomas.  This  is  trails. 
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STEWARDSHIP  PROGRAMS 


Mr.  Skaggs.  Trails  only.  If  I  could  just  ask  one  other  item,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  wanted  to  ask  about  the  stewardship  programs  with 
State  and  private  owners  and  just  comparing  the  sort  of  return  on 
investment  we  get  there  versus,  particularly,  new  roads  in  the  na- 
tional forests  and  what  is  produced  in  board  feet  by  comparison. 

Ms.  COMANOR.  We  don't  have  a  set  of  hard  numbers  that  would 
give  you  a  comparison.  We  do  think  we  can  produce  timber  through 
our  activities  on  both  Federal  lands,  obviously,  and  through  assist- 
ance programs  to  private  forest  landowners.  And  in  1994,  through 
our  assistance  programs,  about  1.4  billion  board  feet  of  timber  was 
harvested  from  private  lands. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Well,  I'd  seen  some  information  that  indicated,  if 
you  will,  for  the  marginal  next  $1  million  if  you  were  to  put  it  into 
ihe  stewardship  private  incentives  program  versus  new  roads  to 
open  up  new  cuts  in  the  national  forests,  we'd  get  more  board  feet 
coming  to  market  in  the  first  than  in  the  second.  Is  that  right? 

Ms.  COMANOR.  I  think  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  influencing  pri- 
vate landowners  in  voluntary  ways;  there's  still  a  lot  more  timber 
that  we  could  produce  on  private  lands.  There's  roughly  60  percent 
of  the  commercial  timber  base  in  the  country  in  private  ownership, 
and  in  the  last  couple  of  years,  private  landownership  has  produced 
about  half  the  timber  volume.  So  there's  clearly  an  increment  of 
timber  that,  through  working  with  private  landowners,  we  could 
generate.  The  question  would  be  one  of  comparison  of  investments. 
In  direct  Federal  investments,  we  would  not  have  to  pay  for  road- 
building;  it  would  just  be  investments  in  technical  assistance  that 
we  would  be  making. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  If  you  have  some  numbers  you  can  put  them  in  for 
the  record,  about  your  budget  for  the  last  several  years  and  what 
you're  asking  for  and  what  that's  leveraged  in  terms  of  board  feet, 
privately. 

Ms.  CoMANOR.  We'd  be 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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ASSISTANCE  TO  PRIVATE  FORESTLAND  OWNERS 


Technical  and   financial  assistemce  to  nonindustrial  private  forestland  (NIPF) 
owners  for  timber  production  and  other  multi- resource  forest  practices   is 
provided  primarily  through  State  cuid  Private  Forestry's  Forest  Stewardship  and 
the  Stewardship  Incentives  prograuns .   These  programs  yield  immediate  economic 
benefits  and  increased  resource  productivity  to  forest  landowners  as  well  as 
stimulating  long-term  investments  in  sustainable  forest  resource  management 
practices. 

Forest  Stewardship  Program.    The  Forest  Stewardship  Progriun  provides  forest 
resource  meinagement  planning  as  well  as  site-specific  on-the-ground  technical 
assistance  to  non- industrial  private  forestland  owners  through  State  forestry 
agencies.   The  program  helps  leundowners  manage,  and  protect  forests  through 
using  sound  multi-resource  management  planning  procedures.   The  program 
reaches,  on  a  voluntary  and  non- regulatory  basis,  some  of  the  9.9  million  NIPF 
landowners  who  do  not  have  Forest  Stewardship  plans  before  they  harvest  timber 
or  plant  trees  without  technical  forestry  advice  and  assistance.   Less  them  10 
percent  of  private  landowners  have  written  plans  to  guide  sustainable  use  of 
their  forest  based  resources. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  program  through  FY  1997  (based  on  the  FY  1997 
estimate)  approximately  143,800  landowners  have  enrolled  17.5  million  acres  in 
the  Forest  Stewardship  Program. 

Each  $1  million  in  the  Forest  Stewardship  Program  results  in  pre-harvest 
planning  about  54  million  board  feet  harvested  cinnually  on  NIPF  lands.   The 
program  funding  level  cuid  estimated  timber  harvest  levels  included  for 
FY  1994  through  FY  1997  is  as  follows: 

FOREST  STEWARDSHIP  PROGRAM 


FISCAL  YEAR  AND  FUNDING  LEVEL 

FY  1994  ($25.8  million) 

FY  1995  ($25.9  million) 

FY  1996  ($23.4  million) 

FY  1997  Estimate  ($30.0  million) 


ESTIMATE  TIMBER  PRODDCTION 
IN  CURRENT  YEAR 
(billion  board  feet) 

1.4 

1.4 
1.3 
1.6 
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stewardship  Incentives  Program.    The  Forest  Service's  Stewardship  Incentives 
Progrcun  (SIP  program)  provides  cost -share  assistcince  to  eligible  landowners  to 
implement  approved  multi- resource  forest  practices  on  nonindustrial  private 
f orestlands .   Through  these  practices  the  program  leverages  long-term  financial 
assistance  in  the  health  and  productivity  of  the  Nation's  nonindustrial  private 
forests.   Two  of  the  nine  multi -resource  practices,  SIP  2 

Reforestation/Afforestation  and  SIP  3  Forest  Improvement,  directly  result  in 
increased  timber  volume.   The  remainder  address  other  aspects  of  forest 
sustainability  including  wildlife  and  fisheries  heibitat,  maintencuice  of  water 
quality,  and  riparian  area  improvements. 

The  burden  of  timber  production  continues  to  shift  from  public  to  private 
Icinds .   As  a  result,  timber  hairvesting  on  nonindustrial  private  forest  Icinds 
has  increased  significantly  and  has  heightened  the  importance  of  the  SIP 
program  to  protect  auid  enhance  multi -resource  values  cuid  overall  sustaincibility 
of  nonindustrial  private  f orestlands. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  SIP  progrcun  through  FY  1997  (based  on  the  FY  1997 
estimate)  multi -resource  forest  practices  will  have  been  implemented  on  over 
2.3  million  acres. 

The  estimated  timber  yield  from  SIP  is  585.6  million  board  feet  per  $1.0 
million  of  SIP  funding  for  Reforestation/Afforestation  cuid  Forest  Improvement 
Practices,  if  all  of  the  appropriated  funding  is  used  for  these  two  practices. 

Research  studies  have  indicated  that  77  percent  of  the  total  timber  yield  will 
be  obtained  during  the  first  50  years  following  practice  treatment.   The 
remaining  23  percent  will  be  obtained  over  the  rest  of  the  rotation  which  may 
extend  to  125  years.   Hence,  the  $20.0  million  SIP  funding  in  1997  could  yield 
11.7  billion  board  feet  of  timber  by  2047. 

SIP  investments  are  extremely  cost-effective  for  the  following  reasons: 

Federal  investments  are  limited  to  a  fraction  of  the  total  expense  to 

underwrite  on-the-ground  practices  and  are  matched  by  private  landowner 

investments . 

Site  preparation  and  planting  costs  are  low  because  of  the  favorable 

terrain  and  economies  of  scale  obtained  during  treatment. 

Rotations  are  short  in  much  of  the  area  treated  under  Federal  cost -shares. 

This  means  growth  and  volume  are  realized  sooner. 

Given  the  timber  yield  of  585.6  million  board  feet  per  $1.0  million  of  SIP 
funding,  the  projected  timber  production  resulting  from  SIP  funding  in  FY  1994 
through  FY  1997  President's  Budget: 

STEWARDSHIP  INCENTIVES  PRCX5RAM 

ESTIMATE  TIMBER  PRODUCTION 
50  YEARS  IN  FUTURE 
FISCAL  YEAR  AND  FUNDING  LEVEL  (millions  of  board  feet) 

FY  1994  ($17.9  million)  10,482 

FY  1995  ($18.3  million)  10,716 

FY  1996  ($4.5  million)  2,635 

FY  1997  Estimate  ($20.0  million)                     11,712 
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Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Skeen. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Gentlemen,  welcome.  It's  always  good  to  see  you.  Did  you  make 
muster? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  didn't  get  the  opportunity.  This  is  a  little  side  deal 
we've  got  going  here  amongst  us  Aggies.  I  just  want  you  to  know 
that  you're  surrounded. 

MEXICAN  SPOTTED  OWL 

Let  me  ask  you  a  question  that's  a  little  more  parochial  and  di- 
rectly associated  with  the  operation  in  our  part  of  the  country,  and 
it  has  to  do  with  the  Endangered  Species  Act  and  the  Mexican 
spotted  owl.  The  Forest  Service  says  it  doesn't  want  it  listed  and 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  folks  want  it  listed.  And  the  Mexican  spotted 
owl,  if  it  is  listed,  would  effectively,  and  has  in  the  past,  would  ef- 
fectively shut  down  all  the  timbering  that  goes  on  in  New  Mexico. 
What's  the  current  status  and  why  the  difference  in  designation 
from  the  two  agencies? 

Mr.  Lyons.  Mr.  Skeen,  let  me  just  say  one  thing.  Gray  can  give 
you  the  details.  I  want  to  point  out  something  that's  important. 
You  and  I  talked  about  the  Agriculture  budget  and  what  we  try  to 
do  there  to  prevent  problems  when  working  with  the  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Conservation  Service.  We've  tried — the  Forest  Serv- 
ice— to  work  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  prevent  prob- 
lems more  and  more  and  to  prevent  listings.  We  think  the  strategy 
we  put  into  place  with  the  Mexican  spotted  owl  is  an  example  of 
that,  but  we've  adjusted  management  practices  that,  hopefully,  will 
prevent  triggering  that  kind  of  listing.  I  think  Gray  can  spell  out 
the  details  of  what  we've  attempted  to  do. 

Mr.  Skeen.  So  you're  trying  to  iron  out  these  different  ap- 
proaches on  the  listing. 

Mr.  Lyons.  Right.  I  mean  the  best  outcome  is  not  to  have  a  list- 
ing. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  think  the  confusion  may  be  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice doesn't  list;  that's  the  responsibility  under  ESA  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  We  had  the  Mexican  spotted  owl,  I  believe,  on  our 
sensitive  species  list,  which  is  what  we  would  respond  to  if  there 
were  a  danger  of  listing.  It's  not  our  job  to  list.  We  were  proceeding 
with  the  sensitive  species  operation.  When  a  species  becomes  listed 
then  we  prepare  a  recovery  plan  and  a  consultation  on  our  actions. 

Mr.  Skeen.  You  have  input  into  it,  but  you  do  not  make  the  list- 
ings? 

Mr.  Thomas.  We  have  input.  They  ask  for  our  data  which  we,  of 
course,  provide.  They  ask  for  our  opinions,  but  basically  they  have 
the  responsibility. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Well,  how  much  weight  do  they  give  your  rec- 
ommendations on  the  listings  from  the  Forest  Service?  Maybe  we 
ought  to  work  on  the  attitude  that  since  you're  operating  in  a  simi- 
lar area  that  you  have  some,  and  I  suppose  maybe  you  do,  have 
weighted  input. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  think  they  give  us  full  consideration  of  what  we've 
got  to  say,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  a  species  that  would  be 
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listed  as  more  far-ranging  than  Forest  Service  lands  would  include 
other  lands  over  which  we  don't 

Mr.  Skeen.  Private  and  State? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Private,  State,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Park 
Service.  So  they  have  to  take  a  broader  view,  and  I  think  they  take 
what  we  have  to  say  quite  seriously.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
the  ones  that  are  charged  with  that  responsibility  to  list  or  not  to 
list;  we're  all  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources. 

Mr.  Lyons.  I  would  emphasize  again,  Mr.  Skeen,  that  what  we're 
trying  to  do  is  avoid  listings. 

Mr.  Skeen.  And  I  appreciate  that.  And  the  Forest  Service  has 
had  more  effect  on  the  reticence  of  doing  these  wildcat  listings  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Lyons.  We  appreciate  that.  We've  tried  to  work  more  closely 
with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service,  who  has  responsibility  for  dealing  with  salmon  and 
other  anadromous  fish  early  in  the  process.  So  that  rather  than  the 
way  we  used  to  do  business — which  was  to  prepare  projects  and 
then  basically  hand  a  project  over  to  the  other  agencies  for  deter- 
mination, under  the  consultation  provisions  that  Jack  described,  as 
to  whether  or  not  it  would  cause  jeopardy,  which  is  their  respon- 
sibility— we  sit  down  with  them  earlier  in  the  project  cycle  and  try 
to  figure  out  ways  to  lay  out  timber  sales,  to  lay  out  roads  and 
recreation  projects,  et  cetera,  so  as  to  avoid  a  threat  to  a  species 
early  on.  And  we've  had  considerable  success  with  that. 

When  I  was  staff  up  here  on  the  Agriculture  Committee,  I  know 
a  significant  problem  we  had  was  a  backlog  of  consultations.  The 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Serv- 
ice often  moved  two  years  behind  in  completing  consultations, 
which  meant  we  couldn't  get  timber  sales  moving  or  projects  done. 
And  I'm  proud  to  say,  based  in  large  part  because  of  Jack's  efforts 
to  bring  his  colleagues  together  to  discuss  and  improve  the  process, 
we  have  no  backlog  now  in  consultations. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Well,  this  is  progress. 

Mr.  Lyons.  It's  a  matter  of  teamwork,  in  trying  to  work  together 
to  agree  that  our  goal  is  to  prevent  listings  and  to  promote  good 
conservation.  And  it  works. 

Mr.  Skeen.  You  know  how  to  tell  a  regular  spotted  owl  from  a 
Mexican  spotted  owl?  One  says  "who"  and  the  other  says  "quien." 
[Laughter.] 

GRAZING  SITUATION 

Let's  go  to  the  grazing  situation.  It's  my  understanding  that  the 
Forest  Service  has  decided  to  issue  term  grazing  permits  that  are 
accompanied  by  documentation  that  gives  an  analysis  on  the  envi- 
ronmental effects  on  the  grazing  before  issuing  the  permit.  Is  this 
the  case? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  section  504  of  the  rescission  bill  gave  us  di- 
rections. We've  gone  back  and  looked  at  all  6,800  of  our  grazing 
permits. 

Mr.  Skeen.  That's  your  total  number? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  That's  correct.  We  have  a  schedule  to  complete 
those  reissuances  between  1996  and  1998.  Expected  grazing  pro- 
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gram  costs  this  year  are  about  $31  million.  And  concerning  that, 
I  want  to  explain  something.  Two  years  ago  we  worked  with  Con- 
gress to  simplify  the  budget  process  and  set  up  the  ecosystem  man- 
agement expanded  budget  line  item  (EBLI).  We  identified  the  kinds 
of  work  that  were  going  to  be  done  under  that  EBLI,  and  we  moved 
a  sizeable  amount  of  money  out  of  the  range  management  program. 
Then  our  definitions — and  interpretations  of  those  definitions — cre- 
ated a  problem  at  the  field  level  of  exactly  what  constituted  project- 
level  work.  The  determination  was  that  range  allotment  analysis 
was  project-level  work.  So  we've  come  back  with  a  reprogramming 
request  because  that  interpretation  left  the  field  with  only  enough 
dollars  to  administer  the  permits  themselves. 

Mr.  Skeen.  So  you  didn't  have  the  funding  then  to  really  imple- 
ment the  plan? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  was  an  error  in  our  own  budget  management 
as  it  related  to  definitions  and  how  dollars  could  be  moved.  Our 
range  program,  normally,  has  run  about  $48  million  a  year.  And 
that's  the  level  that  we  think  is  necessary  to  complete  the  NEPA 
analysis  under  the  rescission  act  and  also  administer  these  permits 
individually  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Well,  aside  from  the  part  of  acceptance,  what  has  it 
done  to  the  permit  fees?  How  does  it  affect  them? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  think  the  permittees,  at  this  point  in  time,  are 
very  comfortable  with  the  language  in  the  rescission  bill.  We  were 
faced  with  a  very  difficult  issue  of  having  so  many  come  due  on  10- 
year  reissuance.  We  had  about  2,500  last  year,  and  this  is  spread 
out  over 

Mr.  Skeen.  It's  about  a  third? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  That's  right.  And  it  gives  us  a  better  opportunity 
to  do  a  better  job  on  the  ground  with  the  permittees. 

Mr.  Skeen.  The  Forest  Service  and  the  ELM — of  course,  this  is 
significant  in  our  part  of  the  country  because  we  have  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  ELM  lands  and  also  Forest  Service  lands.  But 
they're  almost  diametrically  different  in  the  way  they  handle  the 
grazing  program.  Are  we  doing  anything  to  get  closer? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  We  are  working  very  closely,  but  we  have  joint 
allotments.  There  are  legal  differences  as  it  relates  to  the  activities 
that  ELM  operates  under,  and  how  we  operate  under  our  legisla- 
tion. But  where  we  can,  we  recognize  that  livestock  operators  are 
using  a  large  area  as  they  move  their  livestock  throughout  the  sea- 
son, and  we're  trying  to  coordinate  as  closely  as  we  can,  on  the 
planning  side,  the  analysis  side,  and  on  the  administration  side. 
And  I  think  we  are  making  some  real  headway.  Oregon  is  one 
State  where  there's  been  tremendous  progress  made,  as  an  exam- 
ple. 

diamond  bar  situation 

Mr.  Skeen.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Diamond  Bar  situation? 
I'm  sure  you  are.  Everybody  else  is.  There's  not  a  soul  who  hasn't 
heard  about  Diamond  Bar  in  our  part  of  the  country,  in  which  he 
had  a  1,200-head  permit  or  something  and  now  they've  cut  him 
down  to  300  head  and  it's  an  economic  non-reality. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  is  an  extremely  difficult  situation  and  the  bot- 
tom line  on  Diamond  Bar  is  that  the  range  on  that  allotment  is  un- 
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suitable  to  support  the  1,100  animals  that  have  been  permitted  on 
that  range. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Who  set  up  the  1,100? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  1,100  was  set  up  with  full  agreement  from 
the  Forest  Service  when  the  permit  was  issued. 

Mr.  Skeen.  How  long  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  This  particular  permittee  was  reissued  about 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Seven  or  eight  years  ago? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes.  This  permit  changed  hands  and  it's  an  old 
permit  that  would  have  died  a  long  time  ago,  but  it  was  a  permit 
where  the  permittee  went  into  bankruptcy  and  the  current  permit- 
tee came  in  with  a  request,  working  with  the  bank,  to  have  the  per- 
mit reissued  in  their  name.  They  had  the  base  property,  the  permit 
was  issued,  but  range  up  there  is  not  a  suitable  condition  to  handle 
that  size  of  permit. 

Mr.  Skeen.  You  know,  we're  in  an  extreme  drought  situation,  I'm 
sure  that  was  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Well,  that  was  part  of  it.  Another  part  is  that  this 
particular  allotment  is  largely  in  a  wilderness  area,  and  there's 
been  some  discussion  or  some  argument  about  how  much  mechani- 
cal manipulation  of  stock  tanks  and  that  sort  of  thing  are  allowed. 
And  when  the  permittee  went  in  some  12  years  ago,  there  was 
some  installation  of  tanks  and  some  other  things 

Mr.  Skeen.  That  were  not  permitted? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No,  they  were  permitted.  It  just  didn't  give  the 
punch,  plus  we've  been  in  a  drought,  and  basically  that  allotment 
is  in  serious  default 

Mr.  Skeen.  Oh,  there's  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Thomas.  And  we've  just  simply  had  to  respond.  There  is  one 
thing.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  will  be  frank  about.  This  permit- 
tee— we  have  some  responsibilities  here  that  I  can't  quite  figure  out 
how  to  handle — did  what  we  suggested;  we  worked  this  all  out  and 
it  didn't  work  quite  right  somehow.  But  the  allotment's  beat  up.  We 
have  to  adjust  to  it.  There's  not  any  way  that  we  can't.  But  I  have 
desperately  tried  to  figure  out  how  to  help  this  permittee  because 
I  think  we  have  responsibility  here,  ethical  responsibility. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Well,  I  appreciate  your  sensitivity. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Well,  sensitivity  is  great,  but  it's  not  helping  this 
guy. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Bankers  have  a  real  resistance  to  sensitivity. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Well,  the  point  is  we  want  to  work  with  the  Laneys. 
I  think  this  is  an  unusual  circumstance  and  that  we  have  a  heavy 
responsibility  on  us  to  try  to  help  this  guy  in  some  way.  But  we 
can't  continue  to  beat  that  allotment  up. 

controlled  burns  and  underbrush 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  understand  that  and  I  have  perfect  reference  to  the 
fact  of  having  grazed  in  those  areas.  Speaking  of  underbrush  situa- 
tions that  you've  taken  care  of  by  controlled  burns,  I  think  that 
they've  called  that  off  in  New  Mexico  because  there's  30-to-50-mile- 
an-hour  winds  and  a  drought  condition;  all  we're  getting  is  run- 
aways. And  we've  got  one  going  now  that's  7,000  acres.  And  I 
might  make  a  suggestion  to  you:  if  you  put  some  sheep  and  goats 
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back  on  there,  they'll  take  care  of  that  underbrush,  either  that  or 
get  the  deer  population  up. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  sheep  and  goat  business  isn't  too  good,  ei- 
ther. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Well,  it  isn't  too  bad  if  you've  got  a  place  to  put 
them.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Reynolds.  There's  a  lot  of  sheep  people  around  the  country 
having  a  tough  time. 

Mr.  Skeen.  They're  not  having  it  near  as  tough  as  those  cowboys, 
though.  Of  course,  we  used  to  run  the  sheep  for  the  money  and  the 
cattle  for  the  prestige.  [Laughter.] 

Thank  you  all  much.  I  appreciate  the  responses,  and  I  have  some 
questions  that  I'll  submit. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Dicks. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Well,  I  want  to  welcome  Under  Secretary  Lyons  and 
the  Chief,  and  I  appreciate  all  the  cooperation  that  we've  had  work- 
ing on  a  very  difficult  problem  out  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  I, 
frankly,  thought  you'd  be  up  for  a  supplemental  for  additional  law 
enforcement,  but,  apparently,  that  will  come  later. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  FOREST  PLAN 

Let  me  ask  you  this:  can  you  give  us — Mr.  Secretary,  maybe  you 
ought  to  start  on  this — tell  us  how  we're  doing  in  terms  of — I  think 
we're  doing  a  good  job  on  doing  the  watershed  analysis;  we're  going 
early  throughout  all  the  forests  of  the  Northwest.  We're  doing  well 
on  watershed  restoration;  I'd  like  to  do  more  of  that.  We're  doing 
well  on  helping  the  communities  deal  with  the  consequences  of  the 
dramatic  turndown  in  the  harvest  of  Federal  timber.  But  where  I'm 
still  concerned  is  the  commitment  that  we  made  to  try  and  get  the 
timber  sales,  green  sales,  as  I  understand  it  now,  up  to  1  billion 
board  feet  on  the  owl  forest  in  Washington,  Oregon,  northern  Cali- 
fornia, both  Forest  Service  and  BLM. 

Now  can  you  tell  us  where  we  are  and  what  we're  doing  on  this, 
and  when  do  you  think  we'll  get  to  a  billion  board  feet  of  green 
sales? 

Mr.  Lyons.  Well,  Congressman,  I  would  say  we're  doing  very 
well.  We  are  fulfilling  the  commitments  we  made.  As  you  know, 
back  at  the  beginning  of  this  decade,  the  pipeline  was  the  only 
source  of  volume  sales  that  had  been  prepared  in  the  previous  dec- 
ade. We  were  virtually  being  shut  down.  As  we  completed  the  for- 
est plan,  we  committed  to  ramp  up  the  green  sale  offers  from  those 
national  forests  within  the  region  of  the  forest  plan  on  the  west 
side  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  northern  California  to  a  little  over 
a  billion  board  feet  sustainable  harvest.  We've  met  that  commit- 
ment. In  fact,  in  1994  we  offered  335  million  board  feet  from  the 
national  forests  in  that  region.  In  1995,  it  was  493. 

Mr.  Dicks.  How  much  of  that  was  green  sales? 

Mr.  Lyons.  These  are  green  sales. 

Mr.  Dicks.  No,  I  understand — what  I  understand  is 

Mr.  Lyons.  Tlie  problem.  Congressman,  is  you're  reading  num- 
bers from  a  source  that  I  would  have  a  few  questions  about.  I'll 
give  you  the  numbers  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Okay,  give  me  the  numbers.  This  is  Forest  Service 
and  BLM? 
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Mr.  Lyons.  This  is  Forest  Service.  I  can  give  you  the  BLM  1997 
offer;  I  don't  have  the  rest  of  the  BLM  numbers. 

Forest  Service — let  me  do  this  again — 1994  was  335;  1995  was 
493;  1996  was  611;  1997,  our  portion  of  the  offer  is  763.  You  throw 
the  BLM  in  there  and  it  gets  you  up  to  800.  And  I  can  show  you 
a  chart,  if  you'd  Hke,  that  shows  how  it  breaks  down  for  this  Fiscal 
Year. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Yes,  I'd  like  to  see  that  chart. 

Mr.  Lyons.  If  I  could,  let  me  introduce  Brian  Burke,  who  is  my 
new  Deputy  who  has  been  onboard  just  for  a  couple  of  months, 
working  in  the  forestry  area.  And  we've  got  a  pie  chart  that  will 
show  you  how  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  offer  breaks  down. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Do  we  have  an  easel?  Do  you  want  an  easel? 

Mr.  Lyons.  No,  we'll  just  do  it  this  way  somehow. 

Mr.  Dicks.  All  right.  Jack,  you've  never  looked  better.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Lyons.  There  you  go.  This  shows  the  offer  to  date  for  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  Region  6.  There's  been  250  million  offered  already 
this  Fiscal  Year.  The  remaining  offer  is  225  million  board  feet. 
BLM's  offer  is  180  million  board  feet,  and  then  Region  5's  contribu- 
tion is  145  million  board  feet. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Figure  2.  -  PNW  Forest  Plan 
FY  '96  Planned  Timber  Offer  (800  mmbf) 


Forest  Service 

Region  6  (OR&WA) 

Sale  Offered  to  Date 

Approx.  250  mmbf 


Forest  Service 

Region  6  (ORi&WA) 

Remaining  to  Offer 

Approx.  225  mmbf 

(Possible  Alt.  Timber) 


Forest  Service 
Region  5  (CA) 
145  mmbf 


Bureau  of 
Land  Management 

180  mmbf 

(Some  Possible 

Alternative  Timber) 
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Mr.  Dicks.  And  this  doesn't  include  salvage  sales? 

Mr.  Lyons.  No,  this  is,  under  the  President's  forest  plan,  volume 
to  be  offered. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Okay.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  salvage  numbers 
would  be? 

Mr.  Lyons.  I'm  going  to  let  Gray  lay  that  out  for  you. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Just  a  minute  here. 

Mr.  Dicks.  It  would  be  great  if  we  could  get  one  chart  that  did 
Forest  Service,  BLM 

Mr.  Regula.  We  can  do  that. 

Mr.  Dicks  [continuing].  Washington,  Oregon,  and  northern  Cali- 
fornia, owl  forests,  and  green  sales  and  salvage  sales. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  We  can  do  that  for  you. 

Mr.  Dicks.  And  then  other  sales — ^you  guys  have  other  kinds  of 
things  beside  green  sales  and  salvage  sales.  You  do  firewood. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I'm  having  trouble  finding  the  breakdown  be- 
tween the  two  of  them.  Just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Lyons.  We're  just  not  always  good  at  anticipating  the  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Dicks.  It's  the  same  one  I  ask  every  year.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Lyons.  Well,  then  Gray  wasn't  good  at  anticipating  it. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  but  it  gets  more  complex  because  Region  6, 
you  know,  has  east  side  and  west  side,  and  the  President's  plan 
has  northern  California. 

Mr.  Dicks.  The  west  side,  just  the  west  side. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  it's  just  the  west  side,  and  then  we  bring  the 
salvage  in,  and  we  have  difficulty  keeping  all  these  numbers 

Mr.  Dicks.  But  you  guys  have  got  one  good  computer  down  there, 
I'm  sure  we've  paid  for.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Lyons.  Just  one.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Okay,  let  me  just  go  through 

Mr.  Thomas.  We've  got  the  numbers;  it's  the  pictures  we  don't 
have.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Region  6,  timber  harvest,  now  let  me  give — this 
will  be  the  salvage  and  the  green  in 

Mr.  Dicks.  Salvage  plus  green? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes.  Let  me  give  you — you  wanted  1993,  1994, 
1995,  1996,  1997? 

Mr.  Dicks.  1994  to  1997  would  be  fine. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Okay.  Salvage  in  Region  6  in  1994  was  296  mil- 
lion; green  was  140. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Two  ninety-six  and  140? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Right.  In  1995,  it  was  539  salvage  and  238  green, 
for  a  total  of  777.  In  1996,  it's  541  for  salvage,  350  for  green,  and 
a  total  of  891. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Five  forty-one 

Mr.  Reynolds.  And  350.  Three  fifty  green;  541  salvage. 

Mr.  Yates.  Will  you  yield  for  a  question? 

Does  that  mean  that  the  sales  were  doubled  over  last  year,  if  I 
understand  your  figures  correctly? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  my  figures  are  salvage  this  year  at  450.  So 
there's  less  salvage  coming  out,  planned  in  1997,  but  there's  more 
green.  Green  is  up  to  550. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Give  me — 1997  is  what? 
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Mr.  Reynolds.  Is  550.  Now  this  is  not  including  the  BLM.  This 


is- 


Mr.  Dicks.  And  it  doesn't  include  BLM;  it  doesn't  include  north- 
ern California,  either? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  it  doesn't.  Now  I'm  going  to  give  you  Region 
5. 

Mr.  Dicks.  I'm  very  worried  about  the  integrity  of  Mr.  Lyons  be- 
cause, I  was  going  to  say,  these  numbers  don't  square  with  what 
we  just  heard  from  him.  But  you  saved  him  again.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes.  All  right.  Let  me  give  you  Region  5,  and 
then  we'll  have  to  give  you  some 

Mr.  Dicks.  Let's  do  Region  5,  and  then  I  can  add  them  up. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Okay.  1994 

Mr.  Dicks.  But  give  me  1997  again.  Five  fifty  and- 


Mr.  Reynolds.  1997  is  450  salvage  and  550  green. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Okay. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Okay,  in  1994,  in  Region  5  it's  262  salvage,  188 
green. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Okay. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  In  1995,  it's  345  salvage  and  199  green. 

Mr.  Dicks.  1996. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  1996,  it's  354  salvage  and  250  green. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Right. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  And  1997  planned  is  250  salvage  and  215  green. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Okay.  The  one  thing  we  still  don't  have  is  the  BLM. 
Have  you  got  the  BLM  numbers? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  only  BLM  numbers  I  have  are  estimates. 

Mr.  Dicks.  I'll  take  anything  I  can  get. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  BLM,  in  1996,  their  estimate  was  138,  and  that's 
total  volume.  I  don't  have  the  breakdown  for  you. 

Mr.  Dicks.  That's  okay. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  And  in  the  1997  budget,  it's  174. 

Mr.  Dicks.  And  this  is  in  the  President's  region,  and  this  is  both 
Washington — this  is  Oregon  and  California? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  That's  right;  this  is  the  President's  plan  side. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Okay. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Basically,  it's  Oregon.  They  don't  have 

Mr.  Dicks.  They  don't  have  any  in  Washington,  but  there's  none 
in  California,  either? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Not  much.  Minimal. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Primarily  Oregon,  I  think. 

Mr.  Dicks.  All  right,  well,  then — okay,  we've  got  these  numbers 
down.  If  you  would,  for  the  record,  do  a  chart  like  you  did  for  the 
first  ones,  but  from  the  BLM  end,  so  we  can  get  real  look  at  how 
we're  doing  on  this  because  there  are  a  lot  of  cynics  out  in  the 
Northwest,  and  I'd  like  to  prove  that  we're 

Mr.  Lyons.  None  at  this  table,  right? 

Mr.  Dicks  [continuing].  Making  some  progress.  And  I'll  be  the 
first  to,  if  it's  happening,  to  be  out  there  touting  it. 

The  one  area  that  I've  been  also  concerned  about,  and  I  represent 
the  Pacific  North,  the  northwest  corner  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
and  we  have  been  looking  at  whether  we  can  do  some  thinning 
sales,  which,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  very,  very  good  ecologically, 
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but  they  also  are  in  some  of  the  areas  outside  of  the  matrix  that 
are  in  reserves. 

Now,  for  the  record  here,  I  mean,  I'd  Uke  to  just  hear  from  you 
on  this.  Can  that — is  that  possible  to  do  at  this  juncture? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I'd  like  to  go  back  and — though  I  wrote  it,  I'd  like 
to  go  back  and  read  it.  But  my  recollection  is  that  we  can  do 
thinning  in  stands  up  to  age  70,  and  we  even  had  an  anticipation, 
I  believe,  in  what  type  of  other  volume  might  come  out  of  this 
thing. 

TIMBER  SALVAGE  AND  SECTION  318  SALES 

Mr.  Dicks.  Right.  One  final  question,  Mr.  Chairman:  much  has 
been  made  of  the  so-called  timber  rider,  and  the  most  controver- 
sial— as  I  get  it  from  the  experts,  the  salvage  part  of  this  is  okay. 
The  problem  we're  having  is  with  the  318  sales.  Now,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  administration,  for  whatever  reason,  decided  not  to  ac- 
cept the  Hatfield  amendment  in  the  conference,  which  would  have 
given  you  the  ability  to  have  $40  million  to  purchase  some  of  these 
sales,  so  that  they  could  be  replaced,  and  would  have  given  you 
some  flexibility. 

First  of  all,  I'm  interested  kind  of  to  understand  why  that  was — 
why  the  administration  decided  to  do  that,  and  what  is  the  admin- 
istration going  to  do  now  in  order  to  do  replacement  sales,  because, 
as  I  remember  the  original  law,  you  can  do  them,  but  you  have  to 
have  the  approval  of — it  has  to  be  similar  kind,  and  you  have  to 
have  the  approval  of  the  purchaser. 

Now  does  the  Executive  Order  of  Mr.  Glickman  give  us  some  new 
hope  here  or — I  mean,  how  do  we  work  our  way  out  of  this  thing, 
because  there's  some  of  these  sales  that  definitely  should  be  sub- 
stituted for,  especially  on  the  Siuslaw  National  Forest,  where  you 
have  180  million  board  feet,  which  is,  I  think,  way  too  much  in  one 
forest? 

Mr.  Lyons.  Well,  the  problem  we  face.  Congressman,  is  there's 
quite  a  bit  of  volume  that  we  would  estimate  might  be  in  need  of 
replacement,  particularly  if  we  lose  the  pending  court  suit  over  the 
definition  of  nesting,  which  affects  murrelet  habitat. 

What  we've  attempted  to  do  with  a  limited  number  of  sales  is  to 
provide  substitute  volume  to  willing  purchasers.  And  Alan  Ford  in 
Roseburg,  from  Roseburg  Lumber,  worked  with  us  on  a  number  of 
sales;  other  purchasers  are  doing  the  same. 

The  Secretary  issued  an  interim  rule  that  allowed  us  to  offer  sale 
units  outside  the  existing  sale  unit  boundary.  To  that  point  in  time, 
we  didn't  have  that  latitude.  So  that  helped  substantially. 

We're  going  to  look  to  all  possible  places  to  provide  substitute 
volume  based  on  the  willingness  of  the  contract-holder  to  do  so,  but 
the  problem  is  there's  more  volume  to  replace  than  we  can  provide. 
You  have  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  we  estimate  there's 
about  274  million  board  feet  that  we  would  have  to  replace.  I  have 
another  chart,  but,  in  the  interest  of  time,  I'll  save  that. 

If  we  provide  volume  of  equal  value,  since  that's  over  volume, 
we've  really  got  to  provide,  by  our  estimates,  almost  twice  as  much 
volume,  because  we're  providing  volume  from  second-growth  stands 
and  from  other  sources.  Our  preference  would  be,  so  as  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  forest  plan,  to  provide  volume  that  is  consistent 
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with  the  standards  and  guideUnes  in  the  plan,  so  as  not  to  trip- 
wire any  problems  which  could  have  ramifications  for  Federal  tim- 
ber supply  as  well  as,  you  know,  for  private  landowners  who  have 
developed  HCPs — like  Weyerhauser,  Murray  Pacific,  and  Plum 
Creek — whose  HCPs,  "Habitat  Conservation  Plans,"  are  anchored 
by  murrelet  and  owl  protection  on  Federal  lands.  So  we're  trying 
to  stick  with  the  standards  and  guidelines,  but  it  becomes  an  al- 
most impossible  task,  if  not  an  impossible  task.  We  just  don't  have 
the  manpower  or  the  resources  to  maintain  a  1996  sale  program 
and  provide  the  substitute  volume  that's  going  to  keep  us  out  of 
trouble.  So 

Mr.  Dicks.  But  wouldn't  the  Hatfield  amendment  have  given  you 
some  extra  tools  to  be  able  to  do  substitution  and  to  buy  out  some 
of  these  sales  where  you  might  have  a  recalcitrant  purchaser  who 
doesn't  want  a  sale? 

Mr.  Lyons.  Well,  first  of  all,  $40  million  probably  isn't  going  to 
do  the  job.  And,  second  of  all,  there  was  concern 

Mr.  Dicks.  Well,  isn't  it  better  than  zero? 

Mr.  Lyons.  Well,  we're  going  to  have  to  find  the  money  from 
somewhere.  I  think  that's  the  important  point.  The  Hatfield 
amendment  didn't  create  new  money;  it  said  take  money  out  of  the 
existing  program.  And  it  had  a  number  of  restrictions  on  where  it 
would  come  from.  So  we  would  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

I  think  the  other  problem  that  we  run  into  is  that  the  rider 
would  have  extended  the  sufficiency  provisions  for  certain  sales, 
and  I  think  that  is  a  significant  concern  for  the  administration  be- 
cause it  extended  the 

Mr.  Dicks.  It  will  expire.  I  got  them  to  switch  it  to  December  of 
1996.  That  will  then  end  the  program  in  December  of  1996? 

Mr.  Lyons.  We  still  can't  get  the  job  done,  given  the  amount  of 
volume  we've  got  to  substitute  for. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes.  Mr.  Nethercutt. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Welcome,  gentlemen. 

mountain  pine  beetle  outbreak 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  a  concern  of  mine  in  our  State  that 
relates  to  forest  health.  The  Loomis  State  Forest  in  Washington 
State  the  Posayten  Wilderness  Area  in  Okanogan  County  is  having 
a  tremendous  problem  with  the  mountain  pine  beetle.  This  infesta- 
tion three  years  ago  covered  about  5,000  acres;  now  it's  up  to  be- 
tween 44,000  and  50,000  acres.  It  is  spreading  rapidly  in  lodgepole 
pine.  The  Loomis  Forest  borders  the  Okanogan  National  Forest. 

This  infestation  seems  to  be  out  of  control.  In  fact,  I  even  happen 
to  have  some  pictures  here.  I'll  share  them  with  you,  if  you'd  like. 

Are  you  working  with  the  State?  It  appears  that  it's  going  un- 
checked in  our  State,  and  I'm  wondering  if  you're  working  with 
Washington  or  if  you  intend  to  work  with  them.  Where  do  you 
weigh  in  when  you  see  a  situation  like  this.  Assuming  that  I'm  cor- 
rect in  my  figures  and  in  the  extent  of  the  infestation,  what  role 
do  you  see  for  yourselves?  To  what  extent  will  you  get  involved  in 
it  and  can  you? 
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Mr.  Thomas.  Mountain  pine  beetle — as  far  as  there  is  no  effec- 
tive chemical  control — usually  strikes  mature  lodge  pole  stands 
after  stand  age  80.  Most  lodgepole  stands  are  relatively  even-aged, 
and  usually  replaced  like  this.  The  pine  beetle  takes  them,  then  it's 
usually  a  fire,  and  then  we  have  the  replacement.  There  is  no 
chemical  control. 

This  infestation  has  swept  across  eastern  Oregon  from  one  end 
to  the  other  and  stopped  when  it  got  to  the  Cascades  and  ran  out 
of  lodgepole  pine.  Basically,  it's  a  salvage  operation.  In 
silviculture — for  the  people  that  are  into  this,  and  this  is  a  little 
bit  hard  to  sell  publicly — once  you  have  an  infestation  moving  at 
epidemic  proportions  and  start  to  see  the  beetle  hits,  you'll  see  the 
pitch  tubes  on  the  trees  a  year  to  two  years  before  a  stand  starts 
to  go  in  total.  Salvage  is  the  answer,  or  move  ahead  of  the  infesta- 
tion with  green  sales.  It's  a  little  hard  to  sell  to  the  public  that  we 
really  know  that  this  is  going  to  happen;  they  don't  believe  it  until 
they  see  the  dead  trees. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thomas.  But  this  is  an  insect  that  we  have  a  pretty  good 
handle  on.  We  understand  it.  It  has  happened  before;  it  comes 
again.  It  sweeps  like  this.  It's  come — this  has  been  about  a  25-year 
process,  basically  beginning  in  the  Idaho  Basin,  now  into  Washing- 
ton. We  faced  it  10  years  ago  in  eastern  Oregon.  Again,  no  chemical 
control,  but  basically  it's  an  aggressive  salvage  program  after  the 
hit,  or  there  is  some  silvicultural  indication  that  heavy-duty 
thinning  might  prevent  it,  or  at  least  diminish  its  hit,  but  one  usu- 
ally manages  lodgepole  pine  in  even-aged  stands,  which  is  the  way 
they  come  naturally.  I  really  think  that  the  silvicultural  approach 
is  either  harvest  ahead  of  it  or  salvage  behind  it,  and  accept  that 
that  happens  in  mature  lodgepole  stands,  and  it  will  almost  inevi- 
tably happen. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I've  got  a  little  cabin  up  in  Priest  Lake,  Idaho, 
and  we  had  some  beetle  infestation  there.  The  State  owns  the  land 
and  I  own  the  cabin.  We  had  to  cut  the  trees  down  just  to  prevent 
spreading. 

Mr.  Thomas.  It's  not  uncommon  to  have  pockets  of  lodgepole  pine 
stands  intermixed  with  Ponderosa  pine,  and  this  insect  will  attack 
Ponderosa  pine.  It's  a  secondary  host,  but  it  will  attack  it,  particu- 
larly if  you've  got  a  sufficient  buildup  in  the  lodge  pole. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Getting  back  to  my  question,  I  was  searching 
for  an  answer  or  have  some  assurance  that  you  would  work  with 
the  State  of  Washington  and  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
to  try  to  address  this  problem.  We  need  to  do  something  to  control 
it  as  best  we  can,  with  the  methods  of  control  you've  outlined  here. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Again,  yes,  the  answer  is  yes.  We  have  a  lot  of  ex- 
perience dealing  with  this  in  Oregon  and  elsewhere  over  the  past 
couple  of  decades.  There's  one  thing  nice  about  lodgepoles.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago,  when  I  first  went  to  eastern  Oregon,  we  considered 
it  a  weed  species,  a  trash  species.  It  had  no  market  value  whatso- 
ever. That's  not  true  anymore.  It  has  both  sawlog  value  and  chip 
value.  And  there's  one  thing  about  lodgepole:  it  does  retain  it's 
value  considerably  longer  than  some  of  the  softer  woods.  And  some 
of  the  stuff  we  lost  in  Oregon  10  years  ago  has  still  got  chip  value. 
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As  long  as  we've  got  a  chip  market — and  certainly  it's  worth  some- 
thing in  terms  of  sawlog,  too — it's  not 

Mr.  Np:THERCUT'r.  Sure.  Let  me  turn  to  a  subject  close  to  my 
heart.  I'm  sure  you  know  what  I'm  going  to  talk  about. 

Mr.  Lyons.  Let  me  guess.  [Laughter.] 

INTERIOR  COLUMBIA  RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  It's  the  Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem 
Management  Project.  The  dynamics  of  that  now,  apparently,  have 
been  at  play  in  this  latest  version  of  the  1996  appropriations  bill. 
I'm  just  wondering  if,  either  now  or  for  the  record,  you  could  tell 
me  how  much  has  been  spent  to  date  on  this  project  and  how  many 
personnel  are  working  on  it.  You  could  do  that  now  or  for  the 
record,  either  way  is  fine  with  me.  I  just  want  to  have  certification 
here. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Okay,  I  would  prefer  to  answer  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  That's  fine. 

Mr.  Thomas.  And  to  make  sure  what  you  want  to  know,  you 
want  to  know  how  much  we've  spent  each  year,  how  many  person- 
nel were  involved 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Correct. 

Mr.  Thomas  [continuing].  How  many  dollars  we  spent;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  That's  right.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Thomas.  We'll  provide  that  for  you. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Okay. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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INTERIOR  COLUMBIA  RIVER  BASIN  ECOSYSTEM  MANAGEMENT  PROJECT 
FXJNDING  AND  STAFFING 


SUMMARY  OF  FUNDS  SPENT  ON  THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER  BASIN  ECOSYSTEM  MANAGEMENT  PROJECT 

FY  1994  FY  1995         FY  1996  * 

FOREST  SERVICE  (Thousands  of  Dollars) 

Research                            3,986  1,225            300 

National  Forest  System               4,718  10,587          1,845 

TOTAL,  FOREST  SERVICE                  8,704  11,812           2,145 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT               657  3,806             382 

GRAND  TOTAL                            9,361  15,618           2,527  * 

*  In  FY  1996,  $2,527,000  has  been  spent  as  of  May  2,  1996. 

SUMMARY  OF  STAFFING  ON  THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER  BASIN  ECOSYSTEM  MANAGEMENT  PROJECT 

Estimated  full-time  personnel: 

Fiscal  Year  1994  -  65 
Fiscal  Year  1995  -  65 
Fiscal  Year  1996   -   43 
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Mr.  Nethercutt.  Through  conversations  with  forest  supervisors, 
my  understanding  is  that  they  all  have  been  asked  to  devote  all 
their  personnel  funds  and  other  dollars  out  of  their  own  budgets  for 
this  study.  Is  that  accurate? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No,  sir,  I  think  I  heard  you  say,  "all  their  funds." 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  didn't  say,  "all  their  funds."  I  said,  "funds" — 
all  to  provide  those  funds  for  this  study  out  of  their  own  budg- 
ets  

Mr.  Tfiomas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nethercutt  [continuing].  And  to  devote  personnel. 

Mr.  Thomas.  It  was  funded  out  of  the  Forest  Service  budget — 
research — National  Forest  System,  and  then  BLM. 

Mr.  Np]THERCUTT.  Okay.  I'm  wondering — I've  had  Secretary  Bab- 
bitt here  before  this  subcommittee  and  you've  been  here.  I  just 
want  to  have  an  understanding  for  the  record  whether  it  is  your 
intention  or  your  agency's  intention — either,  Mr.  Secretary,  or  you, 
Mr.  Thomas — to  use  the  results  of  the  project  to  impose  any  regula- 
tion or  impact  on  private  property? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lyons.  I  would  second  that. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  You  may  not  know  this  because  I  don't  know 
if  you  were  involved  in  it,  but  the  negotiations  that  have  been  on- 
going over  the  last  24  hours  in  order  to  try  to  modify  this  section 
314  language  had  a  proposal,  compromise  proposal — and  I  want 
you  to  assume  that  I'm  telling  you  the  truth  there,  that  would  have 
in  section  314  substitute  language.  This  language  had  an  affirma- 
tive declaration  that,  just  what  I  said,  no  results  of  the  study  or 
perbonnel  or  funding  would  be  applicable  to  private  property.  And 
for  whatever  reason,  that  language  was  rejected.  That  simple  dec- 
laration was  rejected  by  the  White  House  or  whoever  was  negotiat- 
ing. Do  you  agree  with  that  policy  decision  that  I  want  you  to  as- 
sume was  made  and  is  accurate  as  I  stated  it,  given  your  testimony 
here  today? 

Mr.  Thomas.  What  I  want  to  clarify  is:  you  asked  me  the  ques- 
tion and  I  answered  as  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Right,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Thomas.  The  Forest  Service  has  no  such  intention — we  don't 
have  any  authority  over  private  land.  We  don't  want  any  authority 
over  private  land.  We  think  the  review  on  private  land  gives  us 
some  clues  about  some  of  the  things  we  might  need  to  do  on  public 
land,  so  that  information  will  be  considered  in  our  management. 
We  have  no  authority  outside  our  boundaries  and  don't  want  any. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Do  you  care  to  comment? 

Mr.  Lyons.  I  would  just  simply  state,  Congressman — of  course, 
I  haven't  been  involved  in  the  dialog  in  the  last  24  hours,  but  I 
would  echo  the  fact  that  our  intent  is  to  gather  information  to  help 
guide  the  stewardship  of  public  lands.  I  can't  speak  to  the  nature 
of  the  discussions  over  this  provision  and  why  the  outcome.  But, 
obviously,  I  support  whatever  the  White  House  came  out  with. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Even  if  it's  at  odds  with  your  philosophy  that 
this  study  shouldn't  have  any  impact  on  private  lands? 

Mr.  Lyons.  I  wouldn't  infer  that  it  is.  Again,  I  haven't  been  part 
of  the  dialog.  So  our  discussion  is  out  of  context.  There  may  be 
some  other  issues  of  concern  there.  I'd  leave  it  at  that. 
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Mr.  Nethercutt.  Senator  Hatfield  and  I  had  provided  in  dis- 
cussing and  trying  to  resolve  this  whole  issue  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  for  $4  million  to  complete  a  draft  EIS  and  get  a 
range  of  alternatives.  My  understanding  is  there  is  now  no  money 
available  for  that  purpose.  In  other  words,  the  money  side  of  sec- 
tion 314  in  1996,  Fiscal  Year  1996,  was  removed.  How  will  you  pay 
for  that  which  is  now  going  to  be  completed  under  your  existing 
budget? 

Mr.  Yates.  With  difficulty. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Jack  and  I  haven't  seen  anything  on  this  budget 
agreement  other  than  the  newspaper 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  hardly  have  until  now.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  don't  want  to  get  into  it.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  understand.  When  do  you  think  that  the 
draft  EIS  will  be  released?  Do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  In  June. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  And  then  the  final  EIS  would  follow  public 
comment? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  When  would  that  be,  as  far  as  you  can  tell 
right  now? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Well,  they  were  shooting  to  have  something  done 
in  September  or  October.  Nobody  can  predict  how  much  public  in- 
volvement they're  going  to  get  or  what  they  may  need  to  do  based 
on  that  public  involvement.  But  I  know  they  were  looking  at  the 
September  period. 

Mr.  Lyons.  I  just  want  to  clarify — it  would  help  my  understand- 
ing, Congressman.  Mr.  Satterfield  tells  me  that  the  rider,  as  it 
stood,  never  really  appropriated  any  additional  dollars,  that  it  was 
a  limitation  on  funds  that  could  be  used.  So  this  simply  stripped 
the  limitation,  which  will  then  provide  us  the  flexibility  to  use 
what  we  need  to  complete  the  project. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  My  question  is.  How  much  do  you  think  you're 
going  to  need,  the  full  amount? 

Mr.  Lyons.  I  think — Jack? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Our  estimation  is  that  we  have  scheduled  every- 
thing to  come  in  under  the  $4  million  limitation,  and — unless  some- 
thing happened  unforeseen — I  certainly  don't  have  any  extra 
money  laying  around.  We  would  intend  to  operate  under  that  limi- 
tation. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  When  I  was  in  my  district  a  few  weeks  ago, 
I  had  a  chance  to  talk  with  some  of  the  people  involved  in  the 
project.  And  I  must  tell  you,  regardless  of  the  philosophical  dif- 
ference in  how  we've  spent  and  what  this  is  intended  to  be  and  how 
it's  going  to  end  up,  you  have  some  good  people  who  are  dedicated, 
trying  their  best,  struggling  under  this  budget  constraint  to  get  the 
job  done. 

My  whole  involvement  in  this  project  is  certainly  no  reflection  on 
the  dedication  of  your  people.  I  think  they  are  dedicated,  and  I  did 
have  a  good  exchange  with  those  who  were  at  the  meeting  that  I 
attended.  And  we  can  talk  later  maybe  about  the  philosophical  dif- 
ference, about  what  this  does  and  doesn't  do,  and  whether  it's  good 
or  bad.  But  the  people  on  the  ground  at  least  those  whom  I  had 
contact  with  are  doing  credit  to  the  agency. 
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Mr.  Thomas.  Thank  you. 

I  wanted  to  clarify  one  thing.  My  answer  was  it  would  take  us 
about  $4  million  under  the  limitation  to  get  through  the  EIS.  That 
was  the  limitation. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Right. 

Mr.  Thomas.  When  we  go  to  record  a  decision,  it  depends  on  how 
much  feedback  we  get  on  the  EIS,  et  cetera,  but  we  anticipated 
somewhere  in  total,  through  the  final  institution  of  the  plan,  about 
$5.7  million. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Yes,  I  know. 

All  right,  thanks,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Yates. 

TONGASS  national  FOREST 

Mr.  Yates.  Let's  turn  to  Tongass  National  Forest  for  a  minute. 
Under  the  provision  of  the  1996  bill  as  we  read  it  in  the  news- 
papers, not  having  seen  the  language  itself,  how  are  you  going  to 
administer  the  Tongass  forest  if  the  waiver  isn't  exercised?  Can  you 
administer  a  forest  like  that  without  knowing  whether  the  Presi- 
dent is  going  to  exercise  his  waiver  option  to  not  enforce  the  provi- 
sions in  the  omnibus  appropriations  bill  that  relate  to  the  Tongass? 

Mr.  Lyons.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Yates,  that  our  intent  is  to  try 
to  administer  the  forest  in  accordance  with  the  forest  plan,  as  it's 
been  modified,  reflecting  current  science,  and  that  we  would  seek 
to 

Mr.  Yates.  What  does  that  mean?  As  I  understand,  the  language 
in  the  bill  provides  for  managing  the  Tongass  as  called  for  in  Alter- 
native P,  not  for  your  existing  forest  plan.  And  until  the  waiver  is 
exercised,  as  I  understand  it,  don't  you  have  to  operate  the  forest 
under  Alternative  P? 

Mr.  Lyons.  Well,  I'm  handicapped  in  that  I  haven't  seen  the  lan- 
guage, and  so  it's  hard  for  me  to  respond. 

Mr.  Yates.  Of  course  you  are.  You  and  I  are  talking  from  what 
we've  read  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Lyons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  And  also  what  we've  seen  in  the  bill  before.  We  know 
that  there  is  Alternative  P  language  in  the  omnibus  bill,  and  that 
is  not  your  forest  plan,  is  it? 

Mr.  Lyons.  No. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay.  So  that  is  there  a  difference  between  Alter- 
native P  and  the  current  forest  plan? 

Mr.  Thomas.  We're  engaged  in  finishing  out  the  second  round  of 
planning  on  the  Tongass.  We  just  turned  loose  our  new  draft  plan 
last  week,  and  I  was  trying — can  you  remember  exactly  what  the 
board  feet  were  in  that? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  the  preferred  alternative  provided  for  297  to 
347.  I  think  the  difference  between  297  and  347  was  the  uneco- 
nomical component,  but  that's  considerably  less.  Alternative  P,  as 
I  remember,  provides  for  up  to  418  million. 

Mr.  Yates.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  Yates,  the 

Mr.  Yates.  You've  never — Chief,  for  just  a  moment — ^you've  never 
cut  that  much  timber  from  the  Tongass,  have  you? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
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Mr.  Yates.  And  it  will  require  a  lot  of  doing  to  cut  that  much, 
won't  it? 

Mr.  Thomas.  The  point,  Mr.  Yates,  is  we  can't  cut  any  more  than 
we're  funded.  I  mean,  you  can  give  us  a  number.  No  matter  what 
it  is,  if  we  don't  have  the  personnel  and  the  money  to  do  it,  we 
can't  do  it.  And  we  would  not  be  able  to  provide  465  million  board 
feet.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Lyons.  If  it  would  help,  Congressman  Yates,  I  could  offer  for 
the  record  a  summary  going  back  to  1988  of  the  timber  we've  of- 
fered from  the  Tongass  National  Forest.  It  ranges  from  310  in 
1996,  part  of  which  was  affected  by  injunctions  affecting  the  award 
of  sales — to  a  high  of  516  million  board  feet  in  Fiscal  Year  1992. 
So  that  will  give  you  at  least  an  historical  trend. 

Mr.  Yates.  May  that  be  accepted  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Mr.  Yates,  would  you  yield? 

That  much  was  offered?  How  much  was  sold?  Could  that  also  be 
put  in  the  record? 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TONGAS S  NATIONAL  FOREST 
VOLUMES  IN  MILLION  BOARD  FEET  (MMBF) 


Fiscal  Year 

Offered 

Sold 

Harvested 

1988 

387 

336 

396 

1989 

369 

290 

445 

1990 

385 

313 

471 

1991 

397 

405 

363 

1992 

489 

429 

370 

1993 

318 

348 

325 

1994 

307 

269 

276 

1995 

327 

230 

221 

Source:   Alaska  Region 

Note:  All  figures  include  utility  volume,  which  varies  each  year  from  18-23% 
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Mr.  Thomas.  I  guess  my  point  would  be,  for  both  of  us,  is  we 
don't  know  what's  going  on. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  know  that, 

Mr.  Thomas.  And  it  would  be 

Mr.  Yates.  Nor  do  we. 

Mr.  Thomas.  It's  very  difficult — sometimes  we  know  what's  going 
on,  but  what's  going  on  with  that  bill  we  don't  have  the  slightest 
idea. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  know,  we  were  conferees  on  the  bill.  [Laughter.] 

And  as  far  as  I  know,  we  haven't  seen  the  final  results  of  the 
conference  report. 

KETCHIKAN  PULP  COMPANY  CONTRACT 

Tell  US  about  the  Ketchikan  contract.  Is  that  still  in  existence? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Yates.  Under  a  50-year  basis? 

Mr.  Thomas.  A  50-year  basis. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  had  the  impression  that  you  had  cancelled  all  50- 
year  contracts. 

Mr.  Thomas.  That  was  the  Alaska  Pulp  Company.  There  were 
two  50-year  timber  sale  contracts. 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thomas.  One  was  Alaska  Pulp  Company  and  the  other  one 
was  Ketchikan  Pulp  Company.  The  Alaska  Pulp  Company  closed 
their  mill  in  Sitka.  We  took  our — we  closed  the  contract. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay. 

Mr.  Dicks.  But  the  other  one  is  still  alive? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Excuse  me. 

Mr.  Yates.  Ketchikan? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Ketchikan  goes  until  2004. 

Mr.  Yates.  Does  your  operation  with  Ketchikan  continue  if  the 
President  exercises  a  waiver  of  the  Tongass  provision?  If  he  exer- 
cises a  waiver,  you  don't  have  sufficient  timber  volume,  presum- 
ably? 

Mr.  Lyons.  Again,  I  can't  really  address  that,  Mr.  Yates,  because 
we  don't  know  what  the  waiver  is.  I  would  say  this  in  terms  of  our 
sale  offerings  up  there:  we  believe  we  have  sufficient  volume  to 
offer  to  meet  our  long-term  contract  obligations  for  KPC  as  well  as 
a  commitment  we've  made  to  offer  100  million  board  feet  to  inde- 
pendent operators  up  there,  and  we  can  meet  that  target  as  things 
stand  now. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  And  we're  operating  under  a  plan  right  now,  so 
that  the  change  to  Alternative  P  or — it  seems  to  me  like  we'd  still 
be  under  the  existing  plan,  if  the  President 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  good  luck.  If  the  President  exercises  a  waiver, 
you  can  do  that.  If  he  doesn't  exercise  it  fairly  quickly,  I  don't  know 
what  you're  going  to  do,  do  you? 

Mr.  Thomas.  First,  I've  got  to  tell  you,  I  don't  know  what  a  waiv- 
er means  even. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  I  don't,  either,  frankly.  [Laughter.] 

It's  being  interpreted  really  as  a  repealer,  presumably,  if  the 
President  exercises  the  waiver  it  repeals  the  provisions  that  are 
now  in  that  bill,  presumably,  and  I  hope  that  this  provision  will  be 
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explained  by  somebody  when  we  go  into  the  discussion  on  the 
House  floor.  I  don't  remember  any  other  legislation  where  it  sought 
to  have  the  impact  that  this  waiver  has  on  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Thomas.  It  was  explained  to  me  at  some  point  in  this  that 
if  you  exercise  this  waiver  whatever  it  is,  you  have  to  find  $100 
million  somewhere  to  do  something  else — but  that  was  at  some 
point  in  discussion.  I  don't  know  what's  going  on  now.  I'd  just  as 
soon  try  not  to  answer  it.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Dicks.  Maybe  our  chairman  could  enlighten  us. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Which  chairman? 

Mr.  Dicks.  Chairman  Regula.  We're  trying  to  find  out  where  the 
$100  million  comes  from  for  Alaska  if  the  waiver  is  exercised. 

Mr.  Regula.  The  tooth  fairy.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Yates.  No,  seriously. 

Mr.  Regula.  I'm  advised  a  travel  fund  rescission  and  an  across- 
the-board  cut  in  all  accounts. 

Mr.  Yates.  Travel  fund  rescission  of  all  the  agencies? 

Mr.  Dicks.  Throughout  all  government? 

Mr.  Regula.  Norm,  I  don't  know  just  how  far  it  extends.  I  don't 
think  it  goes  to  your  office  account.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Dicks.  It  wouldn't  go  far  with  my  office.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Regula.  It  was  a  remarkable  piece  of  fiscal  imagination. 

Mr.  Yates.  Ledger  domain. 

Mr.  Regula.  But,  of  course,  it  depends  on  whether  the  President 
exercises  his  waiver. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  I  personally  feel  that  the  term  "waiver,"  with- 
out knowing  what  it  is,  is  an  invitation  to  litigation  because,  if  that 
waiver  is  as  important  as  I  think  it  is  to  the  timber  companies, 
they're  going  to  be  in  court  on  that,  aren't  they?  Can  you  speculate 
with  me  on  that? 

Mr.  Lyons.  All  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Yates,  is  it  seems  like  we're 
in  court  every  day  on  the  Tongass,  at  least  with  Ketchikan  Pulp 
Company.  So  nothing  would  surprise  me  in  terms  of  litigation  up 
there. 

KETCHIKAN  COURT  DECISION 

Mr.  Yates.  Oh,  another  thing  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  regarding  the 
AWRTA  decision.  The  Ketchikan  contract,  I  have  the  impression, 
has  been  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  9th  circuit  court  of  appeals  on 
the  grounds  that  you  did  not  comply  with  the  Alaska  National  In- 
terest Lands  Conservation  Act  and  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act,  but  that  your  compliance,  as  I  remember  the  decision, 
was  with  the  terms  of  the  contract.  And  the  environmental  terms 
of  the  contract  did  not  comply  with  ANILCA  or  NEPA.  Is  my  un- 
derstanding correct?  Have  you  seen  the  decision? 

Mr.  Lyons.  I'm  not  familiar  with  that  decision. 

Mr.  Yates.  Have  you  got  a  lawyer  here? 

Mr.  Lyons.  No,  we  didn't  bring  a  lawyer  to  deal  with  that  one. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  have  read  that  decision,  and  that's  what  the  court 
said. 

Mr.  Lyons.  We  are  in  court  now  with  a  proposed  settlement,  at 
least  on  the  volume  that  would  be  released  as  a  part  of  the  injunc- 
tion with  that  portion  of  the  legal  challenge. 
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Mr.  Yates.  But  isn't  the  court  making  you  rework  your  settle- 
ment? 

Mr.  Lyons.  I  don't  know  that  they've  rejected  the  settlement  yet. 
We've  had  hearings  the  last  two  days. 

Mr.  Yates.  Everything  is  in  a  state  of  confusion,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Lyons.  Alaska  is  always  an  exciting  place  to  do  forestry 
work,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  why  is  that? 

Mr.  Lyons.  It 

Mr.  Yates.  Because  you're  running  from  one  court  to  another? 

Mr.  Lyons.  Well,  it's,  obviously,  an  area  of  significant  interest  to 
the  region,  significant  national  interest. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  Tongass 

Mr.  Lyons.  It  is  a  unique  resource  and- 


Mr.  Yates.  Tongass  is  a  unique  resource,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Lyons.  Yes,  sir.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  And  it  shouldn't  be  cut  too  much,  should  it?  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Lyons.  I  think  we  do  have  obligations  that  we  have  to  ad- 
dress up  there,  and  we're  committed  to  meeting  those. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Could  you  speak  up  a  little 

Mr.  Lyons.  I  said.  Congressman,  that  we  are  committed  to  meet- 
ing our  obligations  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  communities  in  the  re- 
gion as  well  as  the  contract  obligations  that  we  have  in  place  with 
KPC  and  the  commitments  we've  made  to  small,  independent  oper- 
ators. You  know,  we  have  legislative  direction  that  was  part  of  the 
TTRA,  Tongass  Timber  Reform  Act,  that  directs  us — in  fact,  I  hap- 
pen to  have  it  right  here — "to  the  extent  consistent  with  providing 
for  the  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield  of  all  renewable  forest  re- 
sources, seek  to  provide  a  supply  of  timber  from  the  Tongass  Na- 
tional Forest  which,  one,  meets  the  annual  market  demand  for  tim- 
ber from  such  forest  and,  two,  meets  the  market  demand  from  such 
forest  for  each  planning  cycle." 

We  believe  the  proposed  alternative  that  Jack  referenced  would 
meet  those  legal  obligations.  We  believe  we're  meeting  them  now. 

Mr.  Yates.  Would  you  repeat  that,  please?  The  proposed  what? 

Mr.  Lyons.  The  proposed  alternative  under  the  new  forest  plan 
that  we've  just  developed  and  laid  out. 

Mr.  Yates.  When  will  that  be  placed  in  effect? 

Mr,  Lyons.  Well,  it's  out  for  public  comment  now.  So  we  have  to 
go  through  the  comment  process. 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  you  have  to  have  an  EIS,  by  any  chance? 

Mr.  Lyons.  On  that,  yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  do?  So  it  will  take  a  year  at  least? 

Mr.  Lyons.  Well,  at  the  end  this  is  what's  out,  the  EIS. 

Mr.  Yates.  The  EIS? 

Mr.  Lyons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

southeast  ALASKA  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE  FUND 

Mr.  Regula.  I'm  advised.  Norm,  in  response  to  your  questions, 
and  Mr.  Yates,  that  the  $110  million  will  be  accomplished  by  put- 
ting the  entire  government  travel  budget  in  a  pool,  and  $50  million 
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will  come  out  this  year,  and  the  balance  over  a  period  of  three 
years. 

Mr.  Yates.  Now  what's  the  purpose  of  that? 

Mr.  Regula.  $110  million  will  be  an  offset  in  case  they  can't  cut 
timber  in  the  Tongass.  If  the  President  exercises  his  waiver  to  pre- 
clude cutting,  then  the  money  will  be  used  to  replace  the  economic 
development  that  would  take  place  if  there  were  cutting. 

Mr.  Yates.  Does  that  mean  that  if  the  President  exercises  his 
waiver,  there  won't  be  any  cut  in  Tongass? 

Mr.  Regula.  I  don't  think  it  goes  that  far. 

Mr.  Dicks.  If  he  exercises  his  waiver,  they  would  have  to  go  back 
to  the  plan  that  they  have  just  developed  and  harvest  at  that  level. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  right. 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes,  but  that  plan  is  not  in  existence  yet,  is  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  hate  to  get  into  this  discussion  without  at  least 
having  had  a  chance  to  look  at  the  legislation — [laughter] — but  it 
seems  to  me  the  waiver 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  the  language  was  changed  as  of  noon  today, 
and  I  haven't  seen  the  new  language. 

Mr.  Dicks.  What  plan  are  you  operating  under  now? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  old  plan.  That's  the  one  we're  trying  to 

Mr.  Dicks.  And  how  much  does  that  one  allow? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  And  that's  up  to  450. 

Mr.  Dicks.  But  you're  not  getting  there;  you're  down  at  a  lower 
number? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  we're  not  funded — it's  our  funding  that's  our 
limitation. 

Mr.  Regula.  Which  is  310. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  now  wait  a  minute.  Would  you  yield,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  The  omnibus  bill  provides  $110  million  for  Alaska  if 
the  President  waives  the  Tongass  Provisions.  Where  would  that 
$110  million  go? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  current  plan 

Mr.  Dicks.  It's  economic  assistance;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
forestry.  This  goes  to  the  community  like  the  Northwest  Timber 
Plan  does;  it's  going  to  help  the  communities 

Mr.  Yates.  So  does  that  mean  that  you're  going  to  cut  320  mbf 
on  the  Tongass  in  FY  96? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  we  would  cut  at  the  level  we're  funded  at  this 
year 

Mr.  Yates.  Which  is  what? 

Mr.  Reynolds  [continuing].  And  our  funding  for  Alaska  is  about 
320. 

Mr.  Yates.  Three  twenty.  All  right,  so  that's  your  limit? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  can't  go  any  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Dicks.  And  you  might  not  even  get  there? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  That's  green  and  utility.  That's  both. 

Mr.  Yates.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  I  think,  also,  Mr.  Yates,  if  the  President  exer- 
cises the  waiver  it  eliminates  that  sufficiency  language  on  that 
sale. 
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Mr.  Yates.  Well,  that's  what  Mr.  Thomas  and  I  were  comment- 
ing; we  don't  know  what  the  term  "waiver"  means.  To  me,  it  means 
repealer.  And  I  don't  know  why  they  don't  use  a  word  that  has  suf- 
ficiency about  it.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Regula.  I  have  one  more  question,  and  then  I'll  go  back  to 
any  members  that  want  to  ask  any  questions,  and  we'll  put  the  rest 
in  the  record. 

RECREATION  FEES 

The  FY  1996  bill  included  the  recreation  fee  demo  program.  I  as- 
sume this  is  going  to  make  it  down  and  get  signed.  Are  you  ready 
to  implement  the  demonstration  program  provided  in  the  Fiscal 
Year  1996  bill? 

Mr.  Lyons.  Yes,  sir,  we  are. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  what  do  you  see  as  the  impacts  of  this,  on  your 
programs? 

Mr.  Lyons.  Well,  I  can't  speak  to  the  specific  revenues  we  ex- 
pect— maybe  Gray  can — but  we  think  it's  a  significantly  important 
tool  to  help  provide  money  back  into  those  areas  where  we  collect 
fees  from  to  supplement  what  obviously  is  a  growing  need  in  fund- 
ing for  our  recreation  programs. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  you  mentioned  the  rapid  growth  of  your  recre- 
ation program  as  opposed  to  timber,  and  I  assume  this  would  be 
one  way  to  deal  with  that  problem,  and  this  will  allow  the  fees  to 
flow  back  to  the  source,  I  assume.  It  will  then  generate  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  manager  of  any  given  forest  to  do  a  good  job  of  col- 
lecting. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  We  can  keep  the  facilities,  if  they're  in  good  con- 
dition, at  a  good  condition,  and  those  that  we've  got  to  restore, 
we've  got  a  base  to  begin  to  restore 

Mr.  Regula.  You'll  have  money,  then — this  money  could  be  used 
for  repairs  and  restoration. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Right. 

Mr.  Regula.  Could  it  be  used  for  some  of  the  backlog  that  you 
have  in  buildings? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  We  strongly  support  this.  We  appreciate  the  sup- 
port. The  pilot  project  is  for  50  units.  We're  ready  to  go  forward. 
We  wanted  to  be  ready  to  go  right  now;  it  will  be  a  little  later,  but 
we're  going  forward  aggressively. 

Mr.  Lyons.  It's  very  helpful,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  do  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 

Any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes? 

COLUMBIA  river  BASIN 

Mr.  Dicks.  Tell  me  about  the  Columbia  River  Basin  study. 
Where  are  we  on  this?  Can  you  just  give  me  the  history  of  this  and 
what  you're  trying  to  do? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Well,  we've  learned  some  lessons  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  where  we  let  these  things  sneak  up  on  us  piecemeal.  I 
don't  think  I  need  to  describe  to  you  what  happened  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Right. 
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Mr.  Thomas.  It  was  very  clear  when  we  got  salmon  listings — and 
almost  inevitability  of  bull  trout  listings — within  the  Columbia 
Basin  that  we  were  on  our  way  to  repetition.  It  is  very  clear  and 
slammed  home  by  what  was  called  the  Pacific  Rivers  decision.  We 
maintained  that  we  did  not  need  to  consult  on  forest  plans,  but 
only  when  we  actually  instituted  a  ground-moving  action.  We  lost 
that  in  court.  And  it  was  very  obvious  at  that  time  that  we  would 
have  to  deal  with  these  things  at  a  very  large  scale  to  deal  with 
cumulative  effects. 

As  a  number  of  these  plans  were  coming  up  for  reinstitution  any- 
way, it  was  apparent  to  us  that  the  most  effective,  efficient  way  to 
obey  the  law,  to  get  the  job  done — and  to  preclude  suits,  and  to 
avoid  a  one-size-fits-all  operation — was  go  to  a  full-scale  technical 
assessment  which  would  provide  the  backup  information  needed  to 
go  into  plan  revisions. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Now  is  this  on  all  east  side  forests? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Is  it  just  Washington  or  is  it  Idaho  as  well? 

Mr.  Thomas.  It  includes  Idaho  and  part  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  It's  seven  States. 

Mr.  Thomas.  And  now  there's  two  attributes  to  it.  One  is  the 
science  team  that's  putting  together  the  technical  information,  and 
the  other  is  the  EIS  teams  that  are  putting  together  the  ap- 
proaches that  would  then  go  out  for  individual  applications  to  the 
forests.  Science  gives  them  the  backup. 

And,  very  obviously,  then,  you  begin  to  be  able  to  quickly  under- 
stand that  there  is  a  big  difference  between  the  forests  in  northern 
Idaho  and  a  BLM  district  south  of  Boise.  Then  you  have  the  ability, 
looking  at  those  things,  to  begin  to  move  to  site-specific  adjustment 
and  be  able  to  achieve  overall  objectives  with  site-specific  applica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Dicks.  So  are  you  doing  watershed  analysis?  Are  you  doing 
Pac-fish,  where  you've  got  to  rely  on  buffers? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Pac-fish  and  In-fish,  a  one-size-fits-all  drill,  are  in 
place  as  a  temporary  measure  to  get  us  past  the  shutdown  that  we 
were  locked  into  with  Pacific  Rivers.  We  want  to  move  past  that 
to  more  site-specific  institution  of  standards  and  guides,  which 
would  come  to  individual  plans  of  forests  and  BLM  districts. 

We've  essentially  finished  the  science  operations.  I  forget  how 
many  separate  pieces  of  that  there  are,  but  some  of  them  are  being 
published;  some  are  finishing  up  peer  review.  We  are  essentially — 
Gray's  got  the  exact  detail  there. 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  BASIN  STUDY  DOCUMENTS 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  let  me  just  tell  you.  The  five  documents  that 
will  come  out  this  year  are  the  scientific  framework  for  ecosystem 
management  for  that  whole 

Mr.  Dicks.  These  hardwood  forests  in  these  seven  States? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  including  BLM.  There  will  be  a  scientific  as- 
sessment for  the  ecosystem  management  portion. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Right. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  There  will  be  an  east-side  EIS  that  updates  the 
eastern  Oregon/Washington  BLM/Forest  Service  activities  for  that 
side  of  the  Columbia  Basin.  And  then  there  will  be  an  EIS  for  what 
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we  call  the  Upper  Columbia  River  Basin,  which  is  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana. And  then  there  will  be  a  scientific  evaluation  of  the  EIS  alter- 
natives. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Right. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  And  those  documents  then  give  us  some  informa- 
tion. The  pictures  that  we  were  looking  at  a  little  bit  ago  show  that 
those  things  happen  across  ecosystems.  We  try  to  figure  out  how 
to  deal  with  those  things  before  we  get  into  crisis  situations,  be- 
cause fires  and  disease,  and  so  forth,  follow  these  droughts. 

Mr.  Dicks.  So,  in  essence,  I  mean,  on  the  west  side  we've  got  op- 
tion 9,  the  President's  plan. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Right. 

Mr.  Dicks.  And  is  the  effort  here  to  come  up  with  a  plan,  an  ad- 
ministration plan,  for  these  forests  over  these  seven  States,  which 
is,  in  essence,  equivalent  to  what  we're  doing  on  the  west  side,  ex- 
cept what's  driven  on  the  west  side  is  done  under  the  ESA;  this  is 
done  not  under  the  ESA  requirements? 

Mr.  Lyons.  No,  what  was  driven  on  the  west  side  was  driven  by 
NFMA  and  its  viability  trigger. 

Mr.  Dicks.  That's  exactly  right,  the  viability.  You're  right. 

Mr.  Lyons.  What  we're  trying  to  do  on  the  east  side  is  prevent 
being  put  in  the  position  where  we're  driven  by  viability  or  ESI  re- 
quirements. We're  trying  to — just  as  you've  promoted  with  regard 
to  salmon  work  and  restoration  in  the  Northwest — look  at  entire 
watersheds. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Right. 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  BASIN  WATERSHED 

Mr.  Lyons.  We're  looking  at  the  entire  Columbia  River  Basin  wa- 
tershed. And  by  understanding  the  status  of  those  resources  and 
their  health,  that  will  help  guide  us  not  only  in  protecting  aquatic 
resources,  but  promoting,  I  think,  better  salvage  sales,  forest 
health  in  general,  and  better  management  of  the  entire  estate.  We 
want  to  avoid  situations  where  we've  got  to  lay  a  framework  on  the 
ground  as  a  preventative  measure,  so  as  to  get  past  an  ESA  prob- 
lem or  something,  and  that's  what  Pac-fish  and  In-fish  are. 

What  we're  trying  to  do  is  get  to  the  point  where  we  can  develop, 
from  the  ground  up,  plans  that  benefit  from  this  larger  database, 
so  we  understand  how  all  the  pieces  fit  together  and  so  we  can 
then  come  up  with  plans  that  make  sense,  not  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  protecting  the  ecosystem,  but  make  sense  on  the  ground 
that  reflect  that  kind  of  input. 

And  we  couldn't  do  that  on  the  west  side  because  of  the  time- 
crunch;  in  fact,  we  had  our  back  up  against  the  wall.  On  the  east 
side,  we  can  maybe  buy  some  time  and  do  a  better  job  of  land  stew- 
ardship. 

Mr.  Dicks.  So  you  see  this  as,  in  essence,  preventing  listings  be- 
cause you've  got  a  comprehensive  plan  for  your  east-side  forests? 

Mr.  Lyons.  That's  the  whole  idea. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  And  everybody's  working  with  the  same 
database. 

Mr.  Thomas.  We've  already  got  some  listings.  The  other  part  of 
it  is  to  be  able  to  respond  to  those  listings  in  a  coordinated,  intel- 
ligent fashion,  where  you  can  say,  "Okay,  this  is  what's  here;  that's 
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what's  there.  What  do  you  need  to  do  here;  what  do  you  need  to 
do  there?" 

For  Mr.  Nethercutt's  information,  the  science  teams  are  now  dis- 
banding, and  we're  outplacing  people  very  rapidly.  We  weren't 
counting  on  being  in  the  downsizing  operation  when  we  started, 
but  we  will  outplace  all  of  those  people.  We're  working  very  hard 
on  that.  We've  got  most  of  that  done.  So  we'll  be  down  to  the  core 
ESA  team  fairly  quickly. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Let  me  ask  you,  based  on  what  you've  seen  so  far, 
what  do  you  expect  the  outcome  here  to  be? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  would  expect  the  outcome  to  be  a  series  of  plans, 
all  the  plans  being  readjusted,  and  we  probably  need  to  discuss 
that  with  the  committee  further.  There's  two  approaches  to  it.  One 
is  simultaneous  modification,  which  is  relatively  quick  and  rel- 
atively cheap.  It  comes  at  a  cost,  at  least  in  theory,  of  really  inten- 
sive engagement  of  the  public  and  local  areas  as  these  things  come 
up.  That  was  the  concern,  that  they  would  be  modified  one  at  a 
time,  which  would  be  slower  and  more  expensive.  However,  which- 
ever way  that  goes,  we  fully  understand  the  point  that  we  need  full 
local  involvement  on  every  single  one  of  those  BLM  and  Forest 
Service  plans,  and  we  did  not  miss  that  message. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Nethercutt,  do  you  have  any  further  questions? 

SECTION  314  INTENT 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Well,  I'll  take  equal  time  here. 

That  was  the  intent  of  section  314.  It  would  have  done  precisely 
what  you're  saying  here  today,  but  not  be  bound  by  any  preferred 
alternative.  In  other  words.  Norm  says,  "What's  it  going  to  look 
like?"  Well,  that's  precisely  what  we  would  have  had,  had  314  been 
implemented,  in  my  judgment.  We  may  disagree,  but  my  judgment 
was  to  let  us  look  at  a  wide  range  of  alternatives,  not  be  bound, 
not  all  those  144  million  acres  that  are  affected  by  the  study,  be 
bound  by  a  preferred  alternative,  which  in  my  judgment  might  lead 
someone  to  go  to  court  and  say,  ah,  ecosystem  study  says  alter- 
native whatever  or  preferred  alternative;  therefore,  the  court's 
bound  by  it. 

I  really  think  it  makes  better  policy  to  have  a  wide  range  of  al- 
ternatives and  not  bind  anybody  to  one  alternative.  Let  the  public 
have  broad  input  and  then  go  forward  from  there,  using  all  sci- 
entific evidence  and  information  that  was  compiled  over  these  last 
couple  of  years. 

So  maybe  we're  headed  for  the  same  goal.  I'm  fearful  about, 
given  the  legal  system  and  given  the  emotion  involved  in  this  issue 
of  ecosystem  management,  that  we  may  be  getting  the  kind  of  al- 
ternative or  result  that  maybe  you  don't  want  and  certainly  I  as 
a  representative  of  my  State  very  concerned  about  being  stuck  with 
a  government  determination  would  be  faced  with. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Let  me  make  one  p)oint.  Basically,  there  are  two 
ways.  One,  the  common,  ordinary  way  deals  with  an  EIS,  by  direc- 
tion and  by  everything  else,  comes  up  with  a  preferred  alternative. 
That  doesn't  mean  that's  the  alternative  you  get.  Sometimes  you 
get  a  totally  new  alternative  developed;  sometimes  that  one  is  re- 
jected. But  experience  has  indicated  that  if  you  throw  out  a  whole 
array  of  alternatives,  you  get  a  total  cacophony  of  sound  that  you're 
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unable  to  respond  to.  Where  you  put  out  a  preferred  alternative, 
then  you  can  get  a  more  focused  result.  In  many  cases  you  get  a 
modified  preferred  alternative,  or  you  get  a  totally  different  one. 
You  get  another  one  or  you  modify  and  build  one  you've  not  even 
had  before  based  on  public  comment. 

I  will  assure  you  of  at  least  one  thing.  We  absolutely  understand 
the  concern  about  full  public  input  at  the  local  level  where  the 
plans  will  be  instituted.  We're  still  arguing  about  and  trying  to  de- 
termine the  best  way  to  go  about  that,  but  we  hear  you  clearly  and 
I  certainly  understand  that  concern. 

COURT  CHALLENGES 

One  other  thing  on  that  particular  issue  is  that  we  probably  will 
face  the  court.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  going  to  face  the  court, 
no  matter  what.  But  let  me  give  you  one  line  out  of  Judge  Dwyer's 
decision.  When  the  question  was  raised,  challenged,  "Is  it  legal  to 
do  ecosystem  management?" — and,  of  course,  this  is  one  judge — he 
said,  and  I  thought  correctly,  "Is  it  legal?  It's  mandatory  if  you  are 
going  to  make  any  rational  attempt  to  obey  the  crazy-quilt  of  law 
simultaneously." 

Mr.  Dicks.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  on  this  one  point? 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Did  you  want  to  say  something? 

Mr.  Dicks.  Yes,  if  I  could  just 

Mr.  Lyons.  Excuse  me.  Congressman.  I  think  there  are  three 
points  I  want  to  quickly  make,  just  to  help  frame  this  as  well. 

Don't  misunderstand — forest  plans  are  dynamic  as  well.  They  are 
not  static  documents.  So  once  we've  come  to  understand  what  the 
larger  framework  is — what  the  cumulative  effects  of  different  ac- 
tivities might  be,  and  the  status  of  the  health  of  the  resource  is, 
to  guide  us  in  developing  individual  forest  plans — those  will  change 
over  time  as  local  conditions  change.  Right  now  we're  in  a  box.  We 
are  vulnerable  probably  to  legal  challenge  in  a  number  of  places  be- 
cause of  inadequate  data.  We've  seen  lawsuits  mushroom  and 
spread  like  wildfire  when  people  find  a  vulnerability.  And  we're 
trying  to  address  that  in  a  broader  context. 

In  fact,  that's  why  we  had  to  put  the  east-side  screenings  in  ef- 
fect: because  we  knew  we  were  legally  vulnerable.  The  decision  we 
had  to  make  was,  would  we  take  a  slight  hit  in  timber  production 
in  the  short  run  or  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  whole  program? 

But,  as  far  as  the  courts  go,  I  think  there's  value  in  seeing  what 
has  happened  with  the  Northwest  Forest  Plan.  Just  a  week  or  so 
ago,  the  appeal  to  the  circuit  court  was  denied,  and,  in  fact,  the 
Forest  Plan  was  upheld  as  a  way  to  do  business. 

We've  won  every  challenge  we've  faced — we  discussed  this  yester- 
day in  the  Senate — on  individual  timber  sales  under  the  Northwest 
Forest  Plan.  And  I  think  that's  one  way  to  deal  with  this  legal  chal- 
lenge: provide  a  scientifically  sound  document  that  strengthens 
your  armor,  if  you  will,  against  legal  challenge.  And  I  think  they 
will  be  sustained. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Let  me  just 

Mr.  Regula.  Excuse  me  a  minute. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  I'm  going  to  have  to  go  to  the  floor,  and  I'll  let  you 
finish  up  the  hearing,  Mr.  Nethercutt. 
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I  just  want  to  say  we  appreciate  your  coming.  We'll  have  a  lot 
of  questions  probably  submitted  for  the  record,  and  we'd  appreciate 
prompt  replies.  And  once  we  know  what  our  allocation  is  under  the 
602(b),  we'll  be  back  in  touch  with  you  to  at  least  give  you  an  op- 
portunity to  re-establish  your  priorities,  in  the  event  that  there's 
less  funding  than  we  anticipated. 

Mr.  Lyons.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Nethercutt,  you  can  finish. 

Mr.  Nethercutt  [presiding].  Yes,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Dicks.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Sure. 

EAST  SIDE,  west  SIDE  DEBATE 

Mr.  Dicks.  Again,  I  would  just  point  out  what  we  experienced  on 
the  west  side,  and  that  is,  we  didn't  do  the  EIS;  we  didn't  have  a 
comprehensive  regional  approach,  and  we  got  enjoined  two  sepa- 
rate times  and  took  a  couple  of  years  at  zero  harvesting,  where  we 
completely  stopped  everything.  So  you've  got  to  take  that  history 
into  account  here,  it  seems  to  me. 

And  everybody  can  argue,  as  I  argued — I  didn't  like  the  outcome 
one  bit.  I  thought  an  85  to  90  percent  reduction  in  timber  harvest- 
ing in  the  Northwest  was  too  severe,  and  I  still  am  disappointed 
in  that.  But  I  do  want  my  billion  board  feet  on  the  west  side,  and 
this  is  the  only  way  you're  going  to  get  it,  because  if  you  don't  do 
this,  then  you're  going  to  wind  up  getting  enjoined  on  the  east  side, 
just  as  we  did  on  the  west  side. 

At  least  you're  not  under  a  court  mandate  here,  where  you've  got 
to  satisfy  a  court  that  you've  done  this  thing  right.  At  least  here 
you  get  a  chance  to  have  some  input  from  your  local  communities 
about  the  levels  and  the  way  this  thing  is  going  to  be  done.  And 
it  just  seems  like  a  case  of,  you  know,  it's  either  pay  me  now  or 
pay  me  later.  And  there's  some  kind  of  preventative  medicine  here. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Dicks — we've  talked  about  this 
a  lot  of  times.  Also,  there  is  a  grave  danger  in  delay.  I  think  Mr. 
Dicks  would  tell  you  that  there  was  a  plan  on  the  table  that  would 
have  probably  been  legally  sufficient 

Mr.  Dicks.  Right. 

Mr.  Thomas  [continuing].  And  we  could  not  bring  ourselves  to 
grip  it,  and  we  waited  three  years  and 

Mr.  Dicks.  And  I  urged  that  this  be  adopted.  It  would  have  been 
2.6  billion  board  feet  on  the  west  side,  and  we're  down  to  1.  And 
so  the  longer  you  take  in  facing  reality,  the  more  severe  the  restric- 
tions get. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  understand  that.  However,  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  your  agency  and  your  Department,  there's  great  fear  and 
concern  and  negative  attitudes,  I  think,  in  the  timber  communities 
and  in  the  small  communities  that  are  affected  by  what  you  do. 
And  so  to  the  extent  that  there  is  a  logical  step-by-step  activity  in 
development  of  a  final  outcome,  the  better  off  I  think  you  are  to 
persuade  the  public  that  you're  not  what  they  may  think  you  are, 
assuming  that  you're  not.  [Laughter.] 
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PUBLIC  INPUT  TO  PLANNING 


Mr.  Dicks.  Believe  me,  what  they  did  under  the  President's  for- 
est plan  was  imposed.  At  least  you've  got  a  chance,  because  they're 
not  under  legal  mandate,  to  at  least  have  some  input  into  what's 
decided. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  agree  with  you,  but  I'm  saying  we  still  would 
have  the  input,  had  314  been  implemented.  It  simply  would  have 
been  a  little  more  controlled.  And  we've  got  mill  closures  up  north, 
and  our  people  are  very  unhappy.  I  mean,  we  talk  about  timber  of- 
fers. As  I  asked  you,  what  have  we  had  with  timber  sales,  just  for 
the  record,  in  not  only  the  Tongass,  but  in  Region  6  and  Region  5? 
Maybe  for  the  record  put  that  in. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TIMBER  VOLUMES  -  REGIONS  5  AND  6 

OFFERED  AND  SOLD 

(Millions  of  Board  Feet) 


Fiscal 

Year 

R5 

R6 

R5 

R6 

1988 

1869 

.5 

5056 

.1 

1953.3 

4918.9 

1989 

1713 

.2 

4413 

.2 

1498.9 

2811.3 

1990 

1644 

.2 

5047 

.9 

1501.1 

3997.1 

1991 

1022 

.9 

1093 

.9 

881  .2 

2105.8 

1992 

784 

.0 

683 

.9 

574.0 

740.5 

1993 

768 

.8 

629 

.6 

739.2 

786.9 

1994 

450 

.0 

435 

.8 

444.3 

433.9 

1995 

544 

.4 

766, 

.8 

379.0 

401.0 

1996 

604 

* 

:9i 

* 

Not  Ava 

liable 

•  -  Planned  for  FY  1996. 

Source  for  FY  1988-95:   Annual  Reports  of  the  Forest  Service  (FY  1995  still  in 
draft)  . 
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Mr.  Nethercutt.  There's  great  distress.  Fm  not  telling  you  any- 
thing new,  but,  boy,  the  more  confidence  that  the  public  can  have 
in  what  you're  doing,  when  you're  doing  it,  and  why  you're  doing 
it,  which  was  the  intent  of  314,  to  lay  it  out  carefully  and  under- 
stand it,  and  still  have  that  public  input,  the  better  off  you  are.  It 
serves  the  public  policy. 

Mr.  Lyons.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  would  say  that  we  both  share 
the  same  goal. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Sure. 

CERTAINTY  OF  SUPPLY 

Mr.  Lyons.  And  that  is  certainty.  That's  what  killed  us  on  the 
west  side;  there  was  not  certainty  in  terms  of  how  our  actions 
would  affect  different  resources,  timber  and  non-timber  resources, 
how  they  would  affect  different  communities,  and  whether  or  not 
mill  owners  could  have  some  sense  of  certainty  in  terms  of  timber 
supply. 

One  of  the  benefits  of  trying  to  take  this  regionwide  approach  is 
to  provide  and  build  in  better  certainty.  But  you're  absolutely  right, 
we  need  to  seek,  and  we  will  seek,  local  input  in  refining  plans,  in 
developing  management  actions.  And,  of  course  a  part  of  this  as- 
sessment involved  looking  at  the  social  and  economic  consequences 
of  change  in  the  region.  And  it's  a  region — as  you  know,  since 
you've  been  there  all  your  life — that  has  gone  through  dramatic 
changes,  and  the  rate  of  change  has  accelerated.  We  need  to  antici- 
pate that.  We  need  to  look  at  how  the  shift  in  the  products  we  pro- 
vide and  produce  is  driven  by  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  commu- 
nities. 

NON-TIMBER  RESOURCE  DEMANDS 

In  Spokane,  for  example,  the  recreational  demand  on  the  Colville 
National  Forest  is  tremendous  now.  We  didn't  see  that  10  years 
ago.  And  due  to  the  recreational  demand  on  the  Columbia  River 
Basin,  interest  in  non-timber  resources  is  affecting  us  greatly,  too. 
We've  got  to  balance  those  demands,  so  we  can  provide  the  com- 
modities that  are  critical  to  those  communities  that  need  them  and 
help  communities  diversify  at  the  same  time.  So  they  are  more  sta- 
ble and  better  able  to  deal  with  the  changes  in  prices  and  demand 
and  resources  as  time  goes  on. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  would  make  one  comment. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Yes. 

PLANNING  PROCESS  OPEN 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  believe,  as  far  as — I  don't  think  anybody's  ever 
quite  done  anything  like  this  before.  But  to  address  those  concerns 
which  you  have — and  we  have,  too — ^this  process  has  been  abso- 
lutely open.  Anybody  can  come  in  and  watch  that  wants  to.  They 
have  weekly  updates  on  Internet  and  everything  else  about  what's 
going  on.  They  take  the  show  on  the  road  once  a  month  to  go  to 
the  public.  We've  never  made  such  an  effort  to  let  people  know 
what  we're  doing.  And  I  will  assure  you  that  we  will  do  that  when 
we  get  ready  to  go  out. 
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One  point  here:  we  kind  of  like  what  we  do.  Do  you  know  what 
we  do?  We  obey  the  law.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Secretary  Babbitt  was  here  yesterday,  talking 
about  recreation  and  balancing  use.  Lake  Roosevelt  is  drawing 
down  for  flood  control  and  other  reasons,  and  fish  preservation.  Re- 
creation's severely  affected — to  accomplish  one  objective,  and  resi- 
dent fish  are  severely  affected,  in  our  efforts  to  save  another  fish. 
Boy,  it's  troublesome,  but  I  guess  those  who  are  in  the  districts  like 
mine  have  similar  concerns. 

And  there's  a  national  fear  of  government.  There's  fear  of,  and 
skepticism  about  Members  of  Congress.  You're  not  alone.  But  my 
intent  is  to  try — and  I  assume  yours  is — to  try  to  restore  some  of 
that  confidence  that  everybody  that  works  in  this  city  is  not  all 
bad. 

PRIVATE  PROPERTY  ASSURANCE 

But,  yet — and  I'll  just  say  it  advisedly — in  these  negotiations 
with  the  White  House  about  this  assurance  regarding  private  prop- 
erty, which  are  very  important  words  for  people  out  West — there 
seems  to  be  this  unwillingness  to  agree  with  the  conclusions  you're 
coming  to.  I  urge  you  to  check  on  it  because  it  was  distressing  to 
me  in  the  negotiation  process  to  say,  "Well,  wait  a  minute,  you're 
not  willing  to  confirm  that  these  results  are  not  going  to  have  any 
use  and  impact  on  private  property?"  and  they  said,  "Absolutely 
not.  Forget  it.  We're  not  going  to  do  that." 

So,  anyway,  I'd  just  say  it  advisedly.  In  an  effort  to  enhance  or 
reduce  the  skepticism  and  enhance  the  confidence  in  what  you're 
doing,  this  kind  of  action  in  this  negotiation  process  doesn't  help 
at  all.  In  fact,  it  raises  more  fears  and  guys  like  me  get  serious 
about  it  and  concerned. 

Mr.  Lyons.  Not  having  had  the  benefit  of  participating  in  those 
discussions,  I  would  assure  you  that  the  administration  is  very  con- 
cerned about  and  committed  to  recognizing  private  property  rights 
and  those  concerns.  On  the  other  side  of  my  ledger — the  other  area 
I  work  in,  conservation — of  course,  we  were  active  proponents  of  a 
very  strong  conservation  title  in  the  farm  bill  that  was  based  on 
an  incentive  approach,  a  long-term  approach  to  addressing  some  of 
the  same  conservation  issues.  They  may  be  agricultural  and  ranch- 
land  issues,  but  similar  conservation  issues  exist  in  the  area.  So  we 
are  very  much  committed  to  that. 

You  know 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  That's  a  strong  provision  in  the  farm  bill,  in 
my  opinion.  That's  an  environmentally-sound  farm  bill  this  year. 
Maybe  you  disagree,  but 

Mr.  Lyons.  No,  no,  we're  pleased  to  see  it  move  forward,  that 
portion  of  the  farm  bill.  We  had  problems  with  other  parts 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Right,  right. 

Mr.  Lyons.  And  we're  anxious  to  get  on  the  ground  and  make  it 
work. 

community  involvement 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Sure.  Good.  I  didn't  mean  to  cut  you  off.  Go 
ahead,  if  you  were  going  to  say  something  else. 
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Mr.  Lyons.  The  only  point  I  wanted  to  make  was  that  commu- 
nity involvement  clearly  is  critical,  not  only  to  the  credibility  of 
what  we  do,  but,  more  importantly,  to  the  future  of  those  commu- 
nities. They're  the  ones  that  have  to  determine  the  future. 

It  was  in  1906  that  Gifford  Pinchot  said,  "The  national  forests 
are  owned  and  run  by  the  people,"  and  it's  their  will  that  should 
be  implemented  on  the  ground.  But  for  that  to  happen,  the  people 
have  to  take  a  very  active  role  in  deciding  what  future  they  see  for 
their  forests.  That's  what  the  forest  planning  process  is  all  about. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Sure. 

Mr.  Lyons.  And  that's  why  this  east-side  process  has  been  such 
an  open  process.  We  want  that  input.  We  want  the  communities  to 
decide  the  future  as  they  see  it.  Our  role  is  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance, advice,  and  professional  guidance  to  make  sure  whatever 
it  is  is  sustainable  and  will  last  for  generations  to  come. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Mr.  Dicks. 

TIMBER  SALES  CONCERNS 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  would  just — ^you  know,  yesterday  Secretary  Babbitt 
was  here,  and  he  got  into  his  litany  that  the  sales  on  the — the 
murrelet  sales,  the  318  sales,  would  undermine  the  President's  for- 
est plan.  I  certainly  hope  that  isn't  the  case.  My  judgment,  when 
you  look  at  this  thing  objectively — and  I've  talked  to  some  experts 
about  this,  including  Jerry  Franklin,  who  characterized  as  this 
"ecologically  significant."  Now,  Jack,  I  know  you  might  find  that 
shocking,  but  it  was  not  Chad  Oliver,  either,  who  said  this — Jerry 
Franklin. 

And  when  you're  talking  about  one-fourth  of  1  percent  of  the 
murrelet  habitat — now  I  realize  in  the  Siuslaw  forest  this  is  a  seri- 
ous problem,  but  I  think  we  need — I  think  rhetoric,  we  can  get  all 
carried  away  with  our  rhetoric  here.  We  need  to  keep  this  thing  in 
perspective.  And  the  last  thing  we  need  to  do  is  create  a  self-fulfill- 
ing prophecy,  because  I  think  this  thing,  when  looked  at  objec- 
tively, is  politically  important.  And  there  are  certainly  sales  in 
Siuslaw  and  Umpqua  that  I  am  concerned  about,  and  I  think  that's 
why  we  need  some  flexibility  to  try  to  substitute  here. 

But  I  think  we  need  to  all  work  together  to  try  to  minimize  the 
damage  and  to  protect  the  President's  plan.  And  I  think  sometimes 
Cabinet  officers  tend  to  get  caught  up  in  their  rhetoric.  And  I'm  not 
saying  this  about  you,  Jim,  but  I'm  talking  about  the  pieople  at  a 
little  higher  level,  especially  from  the  Interior  Department.  I  think 
we  can  create  a  bad  result  here,  not  intending  to  do  it,  by  overplay- 
ing this  thing.  So  I'd  just  mention  that  here  today  because  I  do 
think  we  have  to  preserve  this  plan  because  we  don't  want  to  be 
back  in  court  enjoined  again  with  zero  timber  sales.  So  for  the  good 
of  the  order. 

Mr.  Lyons.  We  agree. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Nethercutt.  Does  the  gentleman  have  anything  further?  If 
he  has  nothing  further,  we  thank  you  for  your  testimony  and  your 
appearance  here  today.  We'll  do  the  best  we  can  on  funding  this 
year.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lyons.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  The  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Questions  and  answers  for  the  record  follow:] 
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HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

HEARING  ON  THE  FY  1997  FOREST  SERVICE  BUDGET  REQUEST 

(i^ril  25,  1996) 


ADDITIONAL  QUESTIONS  FROM  CHAIRMAN  RALPH  REGULA 

SUMMARY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  AND  STAFFING 

FY  199  5  impropriations $2,357,  664,000 

FY  1996  Conference  Action $2,165,773,000 

FY  1997  Request $2,237,052,000 

Difference $+71 ,  279  ,  000 

FY  1995  Staffing 37,587 

FY  1996  Staffing 37,646 

FY  1997  Staffing 37,721 

Difference +75 

PRIORITIES 

Question:   As  you  know,  we  are  living  in  a  time  where  government  funds 
are  decreasing.   You  have  asked  for  funding  increases  in  several 
programs .   Please  let  us  know  what  your  most  urgent  increases  are . 

Answer:   When  the  funding  levels  of  Forest  Service  programs  in  the  FY 
1997  President's  budget  request  are  compared  to  FY  1996  funding 
levels,  the  programmatic  increases  are  very  modest.   In  fact, 
increased  pay  costs  for  employees  and  inflation  will  consume  a  large 
portion  of  the  proposed  increases  in  many  program  areas.   In  several 
instances,  programs  with  proposed  increases  in  FY  1997  are  still  below 
the  FY  1995  funding  levels  for  these  programs. 

Key  budget  priorities  include  funding  related  to  research,  forest 
health  management,  restoring  deteriorated  ecosystems,  cind  the 
ecologically  sustainable  production  of  goods  cind  services. 

Question:   Of  the  programs  which  you  have  asked  for  minor  or  no 
increases,  do  any  come  to  mind  as  also  being  of  a  higher  priority? 

Answer:   The  President's  FY  1997  budget  request  for  the  Forest  Service 
has  been  carefully  prioritized  euid  balcmced  to  focus  on  the  most 
critical  needs  at  hand,  while  recognizing  the  limits  on  available 
funding.   When  compared  to  the  FY  1996  enacted  appropriation,  there 
are  meiny  important  Forest  Service  programs  that  have  either  been 
constrained  to  minor  increases,  no  increase,  or  even  small  decreases 
in  the  FY  1997  budget  request. 

Question:   What  has  the  Forest  Service  done  in  the  past  year  to 
downsize  its  workforce  commensurate  with  its  funding  level? 

Answer:   Since  the  downsizing  effort  started  in  1992,  permanent 
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employment  has  been  reduced  by  over  4,400  positionB  through  employment 
freezes,  separation  incentives,  and  aggressive  priority  placement. 
However,  staffing  was  increased  at  the  field  (Ranger  District)  level 
as  resources  were  shifted  from  headquarters  offices. 

The  Forest  Service  has  received  authority  for  a  reduction-in-force 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  Forest  Research  organization, 
as  necessary,  to  help  manage  the  major  budget  reduction  incurred  in 
fiscal  year  1996.   We  expect  use  to  be  minimal.  However,  three 
research  stations  have  indicated  that  they  will  implement  RIF  in  FY 
1996. 

The  Forest  Service  has  also  received  early  retirement  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1996  from  the  Secretary  and  has  delegated  the  authority  to 
all  units. 


WORKFORCE  MANAGEMENT 

Question:   How  much  of  the  funding  for  the  Forest  Seirvice  comes  from 
trust  funds  and  permement  appropriations? 

Answer:   As  detailed  in  the  FY  1997  Forest  Service  Budget  Expleuiatory 
Notes,  the  amticipated  need  and  request  for  permsuient  appropriations 
and  trust  funds  totals  $805,939  million.   These  funds  represent  26.5% 
of  the  total  Forest  Service  request  for  FY  1997. 

If  permanent  appropriations  that  are  payment -related  (i.e..  States, 
counties)  are  excluded,  the  total  anticipated  need  and  request  for 
permanent  appropriations  and  trust  funds  for  the  Forest  Service  in  FY 
1997  would  be  S513.407  million.   These  funds  would  then  constitute 
about  18.7%  of  the  total  Forest  Service  request  for  FY  1997. 

Question:   How  many  employees  too)c  the  buyout?   Was  this  a  successful 
program?  How  mciny  employees  too)c  advantage  of  the  cheince  to  work 
again  for  the  Forest  Service  without  loosing  their  incentive  fee  as  a 
result  of  the  1995  recission  act? 

Answer :  Almost  3200  employees  took  the  buyout.   The  buyouts  provided 
the  Forest  Service  an  opportunity  to  successfully  achieve  staffing 
reductions  required  under  the  National  Performcuice  Review  and  in 
response  to  budget  reductions.   Only  four  employees  have  been  rehired 
under  the  provision  in  the  recission  act  for  waiving  repayment  of  the 
buyout . 

Question:  How  many  more  employees  will  need  to  be  eliminated  if  your 
1997  funding  level  is  the  same  as  in  1996?  What  happens  if  you  get  a 
10%  reduction  in  funding? 

Answer:   If  FY  1997  funding  remains  the  same  as  the  FY  1996  funding 
level,  we  estimate  that  the  Forest  Service  would  reduce  permanent 
workforce  by  1,000  to  1,300  employees  (3-4  percent)  during  FY  1997. 
The  agency  would  continue  to  have  difficulty  providing  some  of  the 
services  that  the  public  expects,  but  would  be  able  to  meet  attainment 
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targets  for  most  programs. 

A  reduction  of  10  percent,  depending  on  where  it  is  targeted,  could 
recfuire  a  reduction  of  over-  3,000  permanent  employees.   A  buyout, 
reduction- in-force,  and/or  furlough  would  be  necessary  since  this 
exceeds  the  normal  turnover  rate.   In  addition,  a  10  percent  reduction 
could  further  impact  the  delivery  of  services  to  the  public  cuid  would 
threaten  target  attainment. 

Question:   How  mamy  offices  did  you  close  last  year?   Do  you  plan  on 
closing  any  offices  this  year,  either  by  eliminating  prograuns  or 
consolidating  services? 

Answer:   In  FY  1995,  the  Forest  Service  closed  9  offices.   In  FY  1996, 
the  Forest  Service  has  closed  10  offices  and  will  likely  close  another 
2-3  offices  this  fiscal  year.   In  FY  1996,  one  closure  was  due  to  the 
elimination  of  a  research  project,  but  all  other  closures  were  due  to 
sharing  or  consolidation  of  services  or  duties. 

Question:  What  are  you  doing  to  protect  the  operations  at  the  field 
level?  How  successful  have  you  been  at  reducing  your  Washington  and 
regional  office  staffing? 

Answer :   All  levels  of  the  agency  have  been  impacted  by  the  budget 
reductions,  but  we  have  taken  many  steps  to  minimize  the  impact  at  the 
field  level.   The  most  visible  action  deals  with  reorgeuiizations . 
Since  October  1992,  we  have  reorgamized  some  regional  offices, 
administratively  consolidated  8  National  Forests  into  4  administrative 
units,  and  reduced  the  number  of  ranger  districts  by  24.   The 
principle  goal  of  the  reorganizations  is  to  reduce  the  number  of 
administrative  and  supervisory  positions,  as  well  as  office  expenses. 

Since  October  1992,  we  have  reduced  Washington  Office  employment  by  25 
percent  (200  positions)  and  have  targeted  an  additional  20  positions 
for  abolishment.  We  have  also  reduced  Regional  Office  employment  by 
15  percent  (483  positions)  during  this  Seime  timeframe.  In  addition, 
we  have  reduced  Research  by  18  percent  (473  positions)  of  which 
approximately  100  positions  were  administrative  or  support  positions 
located  at  station  headquarters. 

Employment  in  the  field  within  the  National  Forest  System  has  seen  a 
smaller  percentage  reduction  (12  percent)  auid  most  of  this  is  related 
to  reduction  in  the  timber  outputs.   The  reduction  in  the  National 
Forest  System  has  been  about  3,300  positions. 


ROLE  OF  WHITE  HOUSE  AND  THE  ADMINISTRATION  IN  FIELD  MANAGEMENT  DECISIONS 

Question:   It's  nice  to  have  a  member  of  the  administration  here,  Mr. 
Lyons,  along  with  you.  Dr.  Thomas,  who  may  be  the  nation's  highest 
ranking  wildlife  biologist.   We  have  been  hearing  of  Administration 
cuid  even  White  House,  intervention  in  day-to-day  forest  management 
decisions.   Do  you  care  to  let  us  know  what  the  roles  are  of  political 
and  professional  staffs  in  your  organization  now? 
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Answer:   Ab  in  previous  Administrations,  the  USDA  Office  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Environment  continues  to  supervise  the  operations  of  the 
Forest  Service,  and  provide  policy  leadership  in  line  with  the 
Administration's  goals  amd  objectives.   The  Forest  Service,  following 
applicaUsle  laws  and  regulations,  continues  to  carry  out  the  agency's 
mission  in  three  primary  areas:   forest  and  rangeland  research.  State 
and  private  forestry  progrsuns,  and  management  of  the  national  forests 
and  grasslands. 

Question:   Has  there  been  political  interference  in  field- level 
decisions,  such  as  deciding  whether  or  not  to  allow  individual  timber 
sales  in  the  Northwest  to  be  harvested? 

Answer:   Field-level  decisions  are  made  by  field  line  officers,  within 

the  scope  of  their  delegated  authority.   Decisions  on  individual 

timber  sales  are  made  by  field  line  officers,  and  are  subject  to 
review  by  higher  authorities. 

Question:   Who  made  the  decision  to  change  the  policy  on  timber  sale 
boundaries  regarding  the  swapping  of  timber? 

Answer:   We  assume  this  question  refers  to  the  new  interim  rule,  36 
CFR  223.85,  which  allows  the  substitution  of  timber  from  outside  the 
sale  area  on  sales  subject  to  section  2001  (k) ,  Public  Law  104-19, 
that  are  potentially  harmful  to  natural  resources.   This  rule  was 
issued  by  Secretary  Glickman  on  April  3,  1996,  pursuant  to  Title  16, 
U.S.C.  472a(d)  which  allows  for  non- competitive  award  of  timber  sales 
if  the  sales  are  less  than  $10,000  in  value  or  the  Secretary 
determines  that  extraordinary  circumstamces  warrant  it. 

Question :   What  was  the  Secretary's  office  involvement  in  the  decision 
to  alter  the  First  and  Last  Timber  Sale  on  the  Umpqua  National  Forest? 

Answer:   The  Under  Secretary  for  Natural  Resources  cuid  Environment 
issued  a  letter  on  .^^ril  4,  1996,  which  authorized  the  Forest  Service 
to  use  the  Secretary's  authority  in  36  CFR  223.85  to  substitute 
replacement  timber  for  the  timber  in  five  sale  contracts,  including 
the  First  auid  Last  timber  sales  on  the  Umpqua  National  Forest. 

Question:   Who  was  involved  in  decisions  to  fund  the  Quincy  Library 
Group  in  northern  California  using  Washington  office  funds? 

Answer:  The  decision  to  provide  additional  funds  to  the  Pacific 
Southwest  Region  for  additional  emphasis  in  the  Quincy  Library  Group 
areas  was  made  by  the  Chief,  the  Under  Secretary  for  Natural  Resources 
and  Environment,  amd  the  Secretary. 

The  Quincy  Library  Group  area  includes  the  Lassen  and  Plumas  National 
Forests,  amd  the  Sierraville  Ranger  District  of  the  Tahoe  National 
Forest.   The  funds  provided  are  to  be  used  for  fire  hazard  reduction; 
plan  revisions;  watershed/riparian  restoration  and  monitoring; 
inventory  and  associated  evaluations. 
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The  source  of  funds  is  varied.   Additional  allocations  were  directed 
to  this  area  from:   1)  the  increase  in  fuels  management  in  the  FY  1996 
appropriation;  2)  as  a  part  of  the  FY  1996  timber  program;  eind  3)  from 
funds  availcible  in  the  Washington  Office.   Often,  Washington  Office 
funds  carried  over  from  the  previous  fiscal  year  are  used  to  address 
key  national  priorities.   The  Chief  also  maintains  a  small  contingency 
fund  to  address  emerging  issues . 

Question:   Chief,  can  you  assure  us  that  you  will  see  that 
professional  decisions  will  be  made  in  a  professional  meinner  and  that 
field- level  decision  makers  are  protected  from  political  interference? 

Answer :   Field- level  decisions  will  continue  to  be  made  by  field  line 
officers  operating  within  the  bounds  of  their  delegated  authority. 
These  line  officers  are  guided  by  laws,  regulations,  and  written 
agency  policy.   Field  line  officers  are  accounteible  to  and  supervised 
by  higher  level  line  officers  within  the  Forest  Service. 


FOREST  HEALTH  SITUATION 

Question:   I  constantly  hear  of  overall  problems  with  the  health  of 
America's  forests,  including  the  National  Forest  System?  What  is  the 
status  and  what  are  you  doing? 

Answer:   It  is  difficult  to  summarize  the  forest  health  in  one 
national  assessment (1/3  of  the  nation's  area  is  in  forests),  however, 
our  data  indicates  the  overall  health  of  America's  forests  is  good. 
We  are  monitoring  forest  health  in  all  50  states  and  in-depth 
monitoring  occurs  in  20  states  through  the  Forest  Health  Monitoring 
Program- -FHM.   The  FY  1997  budget  allows  in-depth  monitoring  in  8 
additional  states  for  a  total  of  28  states  in  FY  1997.   Monitoring 
efforts  indicate  no  widespread  forest  decline.   In  the  9  states  that 
have  been  in  the  FHM  program  the  longest,  the  trees  that  are  measured 
have  forest  crowns  in  acceptable  condition  in  95%  of  the  cases. 

However,  there  are  regional  and  local  health  problems  that  are  causing 
great  concern.   Some  of  the  key  issues  we  are  concerned  about  eind  are 
addressing  through  various  actions  include  the  proliferation  of  exotic 
pests  displacing  native  vegetation,  overcrowding  in  forests  creating 
favorable  conditions  for  pest  epidemics  and  subsequent  catastrophic 
fires,  and  the  re introduction  of  fire  into  ecosystems  where  it  has 
been  largely  excluded.   Policies  are  being  revamped  to  focus  on  forest 
health.  O  n- the -ground  activities  that  reduce  stand  density  and  reduce 
fuel  loadings  are  proceeding- -but  our  budgets  are  limited  in  this 
regard.   The  Western  Forest  Health  Initiative  is  a  large  effort 
providing  examples  of  projects  aimed  at  improving  forest  health  and  we 
have  completed  60  of  320  projects  that  aim  to  reduce  stand  density, 
diminish  fuel  loadings  and  restore  degraded  ecosystems. 

Question:   What  is  the  role  of  past  fire  prevention  in  causing  the 
proliferation  of  dense,  overstocked  and  unhealthy  forests,  especially 
in  the  west? 
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Answer:   The  effect  of  wildland  fire,  or  its  exclusion,  has  a  profound 
influence  on  the  composition,  structure,  and   function  of  ecosystems. 
The  most  critical  effect  of  fire  exclusion  occurs  when  vegetative 
patterns  amd  composition  change  due  to  the  buildup  of  live  and  dead 
forest  fuel.   The  potential  impacts  to  forest  health  include  changes 
in  species  composition  and  stand  structure  which  predispose  areas  to 
insect  attack,  disease  outbreaks,  susceptibility  to  drought,  and 
severe  wildfires.   Increased  insect  and  disease  occurrence  will  lead 
to  greater  needs  in  pest  prevention  amd  suppression. 

Question :   How  much  will  it  cost  to  tackle  this  huge  problem  of 
overstocked  trees?  How  did  you  ever  let  it  get  to  this  bad 
situation?   Was  this  a  failure  of  management,  policy  or  science? 

Answer:   High  stocking  levels  have  arisen  and  now  persist  in  forested 
ecosystems  for  a  variety  of  reasons.   The  single -most  significant 
factor  contributing  to  increases  in  stocking  arises  from  fire 
suppression  efforts  over  the  past  ninety  years.   This  has  led  to 
increases  in  biomass  and  millions  of  acres  of  forest  stands  with  dense 
understories  in  fire -dependent  forest  ecosystems. 

Tackling  this  problem  will  require  sustained  investment  over  a  long 
period  of  time  with  a  variety  of  tools.   Commercial  timber  harvest  is 
one  tool.   Prescribed  fire  is  another.   Precommercial  thinning 
represents  a  third  important  tool  in  dealing  with  this  problem.   It 
will  not  be  possible  to  quickly  fix  this  long-term  problem.   In  1994, 
we  chartered  the  Western  Forest  Health  Initiative  to  help  us  in 
identifying  future  priorities.   We  are  pleased  with  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  to  date  as  a  result  of  that  effort. 

It  will  be  also  be  costly  to  make  significaint  rapid  progress  in 
dealing  with  overstocked  conditions.   A  sustained  commitment  of 
resources  over  the  next  ten  to  fifteen  years  will  be  necessary  for 
success.   We  will  continue  to  work  with  the  Administration  and  with 
Congress  to  seek  the  resources  needed  to  do  this  work. 

Question :   Have  you  asked  for  sufficient  funding  to  begin  to  remedy 
this  problem? 

Answer:   Qur  FY  1997  request  will  help  us  make  some  progress  in  this 
area.   The  request  includes  a  total  of  $  190  million  for  timber  sale 
preparation  and  administration  and  a  substcintial  aunount  of  this  work 
will  be  done  to  prepare  commercial  thinnings  to  reduce  biomass.   The 
FY  1997  request  also  includes  approximately  $11.7  million  for  timber 
stand  improvement  operations  on  about  36  thousaind  acres.   K-V  funds 
will  provide  resources  for  treatment  of  an  additional  100  to  125 
thousaind  acres.   Based  upon  our  field  request,  we  have  additional 
capability  to  treat  an  additional  92  thousaind  acres,  if  appropriated 
funding  could  be  made  available  for  this  purpose. 

Question:  What  are  some  of  the  key  insect  aind  disease  problems  around 
the  nation?  Do  you  have  the  capability  to  detect,  monitor  and  control 
outbreaks  that  could  cause  tremendous  economic  impacts? 
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Answer:   Key  insect  and  disease  problems  around  the  nation  include: 

o  The  southern  pine  beetle,  for  which  current  epidemic  population 
levels  represent  the  most  significamt  outbreak  on  record,  with 
southwide  estimates  of  timber  volume  losses  alone  in  excess  of  $300 
million; 

o  The  Alaska  bark  beetle  infestation,  which  is  steadily  increasing, 
with  estimates  of  3  billion  BF  of  timber  killed  in  the  last  4  years 
across  all  ownerships  (2/3  of  which  are  State  and  private  lemds) ; 

o  Gypsy  moth  defoliation,  which  continues  to  be  notcUDle  in  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Michigeui,  Maryland  and 
Delaware.   Defoliation  increased  from  877,000  acres  in  1994  to  1.4 
million  acres  in  1995,  with  average  annual  Forest  Service  suppression 
and  eradication  costs  at  $13.4  million  for  1991-95;  and, 

o  Oak  wilt  disease,  which  continues  to  be  a  significant  problem  in 
Texas  and  Minnesota . 

o  Bark  beetles  and  dwarf  mistletoe  continue  to  cause  tree  mortality 
and  growth  loss  in  the  inland  west  and  intermountain  region.   The  pest 
problems  contribute  to  diminishing  forest  health,  and  combined  with  a 
history  of  fire  exclusion  in  some  areas,  increases  the  potential  for 
wildfire. 

While  the  current  budget  climate  constrains  our  ability  to  expand  the 
Forest  Health  Monitoring  Program,  the  Forest  Service  will  continue  to 
assess  major  trends  and  detect  important  outbreaks. 

Question:  What  are  the  economic  losses  caused,  or  potentially  caused, 
by  insect  cuid  disease  outbreaks? 

Answer:   On  average,  insect  and  disease  outbreaks  result  in  losses  of 
$1.5  billion  annually  (in  1995  dollars)  in  timber  related  products 
alone.   Losses  in  other  resource  values,  such  as  wildlife  habitat, 
scenic  beauty,  and  watershed  stability  are  also  substantial,  but 
difficult  to  qucintify. 

Question :   What  is  the  cost  effectiveness  of  your  control  efforts? 
How  does  this  compare  with  the  efforts  of  the  state  cooperative 
programs  that  are  also  funded  through  the  Forest  Service? 

Answer:   Forest  Health  Protection  routinely  cinalyzes  the  efficiency  of 
insect  and  disease  suppression.   Previous  analyzes  determined  that  for 
every  dollar  expended  for  forest  health  management  both  on  federal  as 
well  as  cooperative  lands,  over  five  dollars  of  resource  loss  or 
future  suppression  costs  are  avoided.   This  figure  is  based  on  timber 
protected  only;  not  included  are  additional,  but  difficult  to 
quantify,  recreation,  water  and  wildlife  values. 

Question:   Are  there  other  forest  health  problems  of  considerable 
economic  impact?   For  instance,  how  bad  is  the  noxious  and  invasive 
plant  problem?   What  are  the  economic  losses  caused  by  weeds? 
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Answer:   The  noxious  weed  problem  is  growing  rapidly  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  along  with  exotic  forest  insects  and  diseases  will 
likely  be  the  most  significant  forest  health  problem  of  the  21st 
century.   For  instance,  in  Hawaii,  invasive  alien  plants  are  the  most 
important  forest  health  problem.   Over  869  new  alien  plant  species 
have  become  established  in  the  forests  of  Hawaii,  and  have  caused  107 
native  plants  to  become  extinct.   The  greatest  impacts  of  invasive 
alien  plants  are  the  loss  of  wildlife  habitat  and  the  watershed 
protection  capacities  of  the  native  vegetation.   Additional  problems 
are  created  for  reforestation/af orestation  efforts.   Approximately  7 
million  acres  of  National  Forest  lands  are  infested  with  noxious  and 
invasive  weeds.   At  this  time,  we  have  not  made  eui  assessment  of 
overall  economic  losses  caused  by  weeds  on  state  and  private  or 
National  Forest  System  Icuids . 

Question:   Have  budget  trends  and  downsizing  affected  the  Forest 
Service's  ability  to  provide  pest  management  technical  assistance  to 
resource  managers? 

Answer:   The  FY  1997  budget  for  Forest  Health  Protection  supports 
continued  technical  assistance  to  resource  managers.   However,  lower 
Research  budgets  cuid  staffing  levels  have  reduced  the  numbers  of 
scientists  in  the  fields  of  forest  entomology  and  pathology  Research. 
This  tramslates  into  a  reduced  capability  of  Research  to  assist  with 
high  priority  forest  insect  and  disease  problems  and  transfer 
technology  to  Forest  Health  Protection  specialists,  who  in  turn  assist 
resource  managers  to  apply  pest  management  strategies  on -  the  - ground . 

Question:   What  does  the  FY  1997  proposal  include  for  pest  prevention 
and  suppression?   How  does  this  cunount  relate  to  the  5 -year  average 
for  federal  and  non-federal  lands? 

Answer :   The  FY  1997  budget  includes  $3,329,000  for  prevention  and 
suppression  on  federal  lands  and  $7,100,000  for  prevention  and 
suppression  on  non- federal  lands  (State  and  private  lands) .   These 
amounts  represent  23  percent  of  the  5 -year  annual  average  pest 
suppression  expenditure  for  all  federal  and  Tribal  leinds,  and  60 
percent  of  the  5 -year  average  annual  pest  suppression  expenditure  for 
non-federal  lands.   Qn  non-federal  lands,  the  60  percent  level  will 
allow  the  Forest  Service  to  address  some  of  the  highest  priority 
national  prevention  and  suppression  neeeds,  including  gypsy  moth, 
southern  pine  beetle,  and  oak  wilt.   Forest  Service  activities  on 
non- federal  lands  are  cost -shared,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
proposed  budget  for  prevention  cmd  suppression  on  non- federal  Icinds 
will  leverage  nearly  $7.5  million  in  State  funds. 

Question:   Are  there  any  available  pest  prevention  amd  suppression 
funds  for  FY  1997  from  the  Emergency  Pest  Suppression  program? 

Answer:   No.   The  Emergency  Pest  Suppression  program  was  eliminated  in 
the  FY  199G  budget.   We  expect  that  carryover  funds  from  prior  years 
will  be  completely  used  for  FY  1996  activities  to  meet  southern  pine 
beetle  suppression  and  other  critical  needs. 
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Question:   What  is  your  plan  to  address  prevention  and  suppression 
needs  not  provided  by  the  FY  1997  President's  budget? 

Answer:   The  pest  suppression  funds  availaUsle  in  FY  1997  will  be  used 
to  meet  only  the  very  highest  priority  pest  suppression  needs.   On 
cooperative  lands,  states  and  private  lamdowners  will  have  to  assume  a 
higher  share  of  suppression  costs,  or  reduce  suppression  projects. 

Question:   With  only  about  40%  of  the  needed  funds  for  prevention  and 
suppression  activities  on  both  federal  and  non- federal  lands  being 
proposed  in  the  FY  1997  budget,  what  will  be  the  impacts  on  the 
nation's  forests. 

Answer:   The  FY  1997  budget  will  allow  the  Forest  Service  to  meet  23% 
of  anticipated  pest  suppression  needs  on  federal  lands.   Overall, 
reduced  prevention  and  suppression  efforts  will  result  in  some  decline 
in  the  health  of  the  Nation's  forests  on  federal  lands  through  the 
damage  and  spread  of  forest  pests. 

On  State  and  private  lands,  about  60  percent  of  the  federal  share  of 
suppression  projects  will  be  met.   States,  local  communities,  and 
landowners  will  have  either  to  reduce  suppression  projects  or  to  fund 
a  higher  percentage  of  the  total  suppression  cost  in  FY  1997.   It  is 
likely  that  some  high  priority  suppression  projects  on  State  and 
private  lands  will  not  be  met  in  FY  1997. 


NATIONAL  FOREST  SYSTEM  APPROPRIATION 

TIMBER  SUPPLY 

Question:   Why  has  the  timber  progrsim  shrunk  so  much  during  the  past 
5  years?   Is  timber  no  longer  considered  a  resource  that  the  Forest 
Service  should  provide?   Is  timber  now  a  by-product  of  your  endless 
ecosystem  assessments  and  planning,  or  a  resource  you  intend  to 
produce? 

Answer:   The  timber  program  has  declined  in  recent  years  for  a  number 
of  reasons.   A  primary  reason  for  much  of  the  decline  is  that  many  of 
the  assumptions  used  in  the  development  of  Forest  Plans  have  proven  to 
be  invalid.   Definitive  scientific  information,  public  input,  court 
rulings  and  more  comprehensive  cumulative  effects  analyses  have  all 
resulted  in  significant  changed  conditions  from  when  the  plans  were 
developed.   In  most  every  case,  a  changed  condition  has  resulted  in 
less  available  volume.   Our  goal  is  to  continue  to  provide  timber  but 
at  levels  that  are  sustainable  over  the  long  term. 

Timber  is  not  merely  a  by-product  resource  of  the  national  forests. 
Along  with  all  of  the  other  multiple  uses,  timber  continues  to  be  an 
important  natural  resource  produced  on  National  Forests.   However,  by 
using  broad  scale  assessments  and  the  principles  of  ecosystem 
management,  we  are  able  to  better  integrate  all  resource  activities 
cind  objectives  of  the  national  forests.   Therefore,  rather  than 
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viewing  individual  resources  as  an  end  in  themselves,  they  are 
considered  in  a  balance  within  larger  economic,  social  and  biological 
contexts . 

Question:  Since  timber  management  and  timber  supply  seem  to  be  such 
hot  issues  for  the  Forest  Service,  why  are  you  only  requesting  a  small 
increase  of  less  than  2  million  dollars?   What  increased  services  or 
timber  sale  volume  will  this  small  funding  increase  support? 

Answer :   The  President's  FY  1997  budget  request  for  the  Forest  Service 
was  carefully  prioritized  and  balanced  to  focus  on  the  most  critical 
needs  at  hand,  while  recognizing  the  limits  on  available  funding.   The 
increase  in  timber  had  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  overall 
budget  request  for  the  Forest  Service.   The  increased  funding  is 
estimated  to  produce  a  net  increase  in  total  green  volume  offered  for 
sale  of  about  127  million  board  feet  from  FY  1996. 

Question :   In  the  budget  request  you  propose  to  offer  4.2  billion 
board  feet  of  timber  of  which  only  2.75  billion  is  from  the  green 
timber  sale  program.   Will  you  be  able  to  fulfill  the  1.45  billion 
salvage  required  as  well  as  the  green  timber  sale  prograun?   Is  there 
adequate  funding  in  the  budget  request  to  achieve  the  4.2  billion 
board  feet? 

Answer:   At  this  time,  we  project  that  the  1.4  5  bbf  in  salvage  ceui  be 
achieved.   As  with  any  projections  of  salvage  volume,  the  actual 
accomplishments  are  dependant  on  agents  affecting  tree  mortality 
■  (weather,  fire,  insects  and   diseases,  etc.)  cind  their  degree  of 
severity  in  any  one  year.   FY  1997  will  be  no  different- -if  these 
factors  follow  normal  patterns,  the  1.45  bbf  salvage  program  should  be 
achieved. 

Funding  for  the  green  timber  sale  program  is  adequate  to  produce  2.75 
bbf.  Funding  is  not  availcible  to  increase  the  aunount  of  timber  sales 
prepared  in  advance . 

Question:   There  appears  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Forest 
Service  could  harvest  more  than  4.2  billion  board  feet  from  the  NFS  in 
a  sustainable  fashion.   To  what  extent  is  your  harvest  limited  by  the 
timber  sale  and  road  appropriation?   If  the  timber  sale  preparation 
account  were  increased  by  10  or  20  percent,  what  would  be  the 
resulting  timber  harvest  levels? 

Answer:   The  current  timber  sale  management  and  timber  road 
construction  funding  level  sustains  a  regular  offer  level  of 
approximately  2.75  billion  board  feet  (BBF).   The  remainder  of  the  4.2 
BBF  in  the  1997  budget  request  is  salvage  volume  funded  from  the 
salvage  sale  fund.   There  may  be  potential  to  increase  the  timber  sale 
levels  closer  to  the  higher  level  of  allowaible  sale  quantities 
currently  shown  in  forest  plans.   However,  achieving  harvest  at  these 
levels  is  not  certain  until  forest  plans  have  been  revised  to  reflect 
conditions  that  have  changed  since  the  plans  were  adopted. 

The  timber  sale  program  is  also  limited  by  not  having  advanced  sale 
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preparation  or  pipeline  volume  completed.   Timber  sales  ta)ce  up  to  2 
to  3  years  to  complete  sale  preparation  activities  prior  to  offering 
the  sale.   Increasing  funds  in  one  year,  1997,  would  not  result  in 
increased  timber  offered  for  sale,  as  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
prepare  and  offer  additional  volume  in  one  year.   The  most  effective 
use  of  a  10%  to  20%  increase  in  funding  would  be  to  begin  to  build  an 
outyear  sale  program  over  the  next  5  years . 

Question:   Several  public  witnesses  have  testified  that  a  much  more 
appropriate  timber  sale  level  would  be  6.5  billion  board  feet 
nationally,  including  green  and  salvage.   Is  this  a  reasoncLble  harvest 
level?   Why  or  why  not?   This  is  considerably  less  them  the  total 
level  of  the  current  forest  plans. 

Answer:   A  timber  sale  offer  level  of  6.5  billion  board  feet  is  not 
reasonable  even  though  it  is  considerably  less  tham  the  current  level 
of  forest  plauis.   The  Allowcible  Sale  Quantity  in  currently  approved 
Forest  cmd  Resource  Management  Plans  is  about  9.6  billion  board  feet. 
The  current  forest  and  resource  plans  were  based  on  a  set  of 
assumptions  valid  at  the  time  the  plans  were  approved. 

Since  that  time  several  major  changes  have  occurred  that  result  in 
limiting  many  forests'  ability  to  achieve  their  ASQ.   Some  of  the  more 
significant  changes  include:  the  listing  of  the  Northern  Spotted  Owl 
and  subsequent  resolution  in  the  President's  Plan  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest  (-2.1  BBF) ;  the  listing  of  the  Mexican  Spotted  owl  (-0.3 
BBF) ;  lack  of  wilderness  legislation  (inedDility  to  implement  plans 
that  called  for  entering  roadless  areas  for  timber  harvest)  in  Idaiho 
and  Montana  (-0.5  BBF);  implementation  of  interim  guidelines  for  the 
California  Spotted  Owl  (these  are  currently  being  revised)  (-0.5  BBF) ; 
and  listing  of  the  Red-coc)caded  woodpecker  (-0.2  BBF).   These  changes 
alone  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  current  ASQ  to  about  6.0  BBF. 

There  have  also  been  other  localized  changes  that  also  affect  ASQ. 
Forest  plans  have  not  been  revised  to  reflect  all  of  these  changes. 
Based  on  these  changes,  forests  are  estimating  that  timber  program 
levels  will  likely  be  around  5.0  BBF  (billion  board  feet),  assuming  a 
salvage  sale  program  of  1.2  BBF.   The  5.0  BBF  level  would  include  a 
regular  offer  program  of  3.8  BBF,  which  is  almost  40%  greater  than  the 
level  proposed  in  the  FY  1997  budget  request.   The  current  lack  of 
timber  sales  prepared  in  advance  makes  it  unreasonable  to  achieve  the 
5.0  BBF  level  in  the  near  future  without  a  planned  continuous  program 
to  establish  a  timber  sale  pipeline.   Nor  have  final  determinations 
been  made  that  5.0  BBF  level  would  meet  all  legal  requirements,  be 
fully  sustainable,  and  contribute  to  net  benefits. 

Question:   What  funding  level  and  staffing  changes  would  be  needed  to 
achieve  this  6.5  BBF? 

Answer:   As  outlined  in  the  previous  question,  the  6.5  BBF  level  is 
not  achievable.   A  more  realistic  level  is  approximately  5.0  BBF-  3.8 
BBF  of  regular  offer  and  1.2  BBF  of  salvage.   This  level  has  not  been 
validated  on  the  ground  or  through  planning  to  meet  all  essential 
requirements  of  law,  policy,  ajid  economics.   The  limiting  factors  to 
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increasing  the  regular  offer  level  from  2.75  BBF  in  the  FY  1997  budget 
request  to  3.8  BBF  are  funding  and  personnel  and  the  lead  time  needed 
to  complete  necessary  advanced  sale  preparation  work.   Two  to  three 
years  are  needed  from  the  time  a  sale  is  initiated  until  it  is  offered 
for  sale.   Recent  reductions  in  personnel  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
skilled  personnel  that  could  be  committed  to  an  increased  effort. 
Additional  funding  would  be  needed  to  restore  the  current  timber  sale 
pipeline,  build  pipeline  for  the  increased  level  of  green  offer,  and 
sustain  a  higher  green  program  level . 

034.  Question :   What  portion  of  the  timber  sale  program  output  was  offered 
for  sale  but  was  not  sold?   Please  provide  a  taUole  for  the  past  3 
years . 

Answer:   About  9  percent  of  the  volume  offered  over  the  last  three 
fiscal  years  was  not  sold.   The  following  tcible  shows  each  fiscal 
year. 

FY  1993  FY  1994  FY  1995 
(Volume  in  billion  board  feet) 

Volume  Offered                          4.55  3.41  4.01 

Volume  Sold  in  Year  of  Offer             3.72  2.56  2.49 

Volume  Sold  Following  Fiscal  Year         .50  .40  .73  1/ 

Long-term  Contract  Volume  Released  2/      .21  .18  .  14 

Volume  Not  Sold                            .12  .27  .65 

Percent  of  Offer  Not  Sold                  3%  8%  16% 

1/  Through  2nd  Quarter  of  fiscal  year  1996. 

2/  Volume  released  from  long-term  contracts  in  Region  10  is  not 
counted  toward  sold  volume  since  this  volume  was  previously  recorded 
as  sold  in  the  1950' s. 

035.  Question:   What  are  the  major  reasons  timber  sales  are  not  purchased? 
Does  this  differ  in  different  regions? 

Answer:   The  majority  of  the  volume  not  sold  is  the  result  of 
receiving  no  bids  for  the  timber.   No  bids  result  from  market 
conditions  and  the  type  of  material  being  offered  for  sale.   Generally 
most  of  these  sales  are  redesigned  cind  eventually  sell.   The  volume 
not  sold  in  fiscal  year  1995  is  particularly  high  because  of  the 
significcuit  drop  in  value  in  the  lumber  and  chip  market  experienced  in 
1995.   In  addition,  some  salvage  sales  volume  did  not  sell  due  to  the 
rapid  deterioration  of  the  trees  which  occurred  during  sale 
preparation  and  advertisement.   The  greatest  number  of  no  bids 
occurred  in  Regions  1,  4,  and   6  in  fiscal  year  1995.   Also,  in  FY  1995 
157  million  board  feet  of  timber  offered  or  released  for  sale  was  not 
sold  because  of  litigation,  primarily  in  Regions  3  and  10  with  31  MMBF 
and  108  MMBF  respectively.   There  are  some  sales  which  are  offered  and 
receive  bids  but  are  not  awarded  in  a  timely  manner  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  including  invalid  bids,  protest,  or  default.   These  sales  are 
eventually  awarded  or  reoffered.   All  of  these  factors  vary  by  region 
depending  on  local  markets  and  the  scope  of  lawsuits. 

036.  Question :   What  will  be  the  impact  to  the  timber  program  if  section 
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2001 (k)  of  P.L.  104-19  is  allowed  to  expire  at  the  end  of  FY  1996? 

Answer:   The  Forest  Service  is  currently  involved  in  extensive 
litigation  on  several  issues  related  to  Section  2001 (k) .   The 
resolution  of  these  legal  questions  is  necessary  before  the  agency  can 
respond  with  any  assurance.   We  will  keep  the  Committee  apprised  of 
future  developments. 


TIMBER  AND  FOREST  PLANS 

Question:   What  is  the  total  timber  allowable  sale  quaintity  (ASQ)  as 
listed  in  the  current  Forest  cind  Resource  Management  Plans?   Why  is 
this  so  much  higher  than  your  recent  sale  performcuice?   Will  you  ever 
catch  up  with  your  plans? 

Answer:   The  Allowable  Sale  Quantity  in  currently  approved  Forest  and 
Resource  Management  Plans  is  about  9.6  billion  board  feet.   Recent 
volume  offered  for  sale  has  been  substantially  below  the  current  ASQ. 
Although  the  current  forest  and  resource  plans  were  based  on  a  set  of 
assumptions  valid  at  the  time  the  plans  were  approved,  many 
significant  changes  have  occurred  since  the  plans  were  approved. 
Improved  scientific  knowledge,  more  comprehensive  cumulative  effects 
cinalyses  euid  numerous  court  rulings  have  all  contributed  to  the 
reductions  in  timber  volume  offered.   There  have  also  been  other 
localized  chamges  that  also  affect  ASQ. 

Current  estimates  indicate  the  ASQ  after  all  forest  and  resource 
mainagement  plans  are  revised  will  likely  be  around  5.0  BBF,  assuming  a 
salvage  sale  level  of  cOaout  1.2  BBF.   The  5.0  BBF  level  assumes  a 
green  offer  program  of  3.8  BBF,  which  is  significantly  greater  than 
the  2.75  BBF  level  proposed  in  the  FY  1997  budget  request.   There  is 
potential  to  achieve  this  revised  ASQ.   However,  given  the  current 
lack  of  timber  sales  prepared  in  advance  makes  it  unreasonable  to 
achieve  the  5 . 0  BBF  level  in  the  immediate  future  without  a  planned 
program  to  establish  a  pipeline  of  timber  sales. 

Question:   How  does  the  funding  level  for  timber  sale  preparation  and 
related  accounts  compare  with  the  funding  levels  recommended  by  the 
forest  plains?  Please  provide  a  table  which  shows  the  forest  plan 
funding  levels  and  the  appropriated  funding  levels  in  timber  sale 
preparation  and  timber  road  construction  for  the  past  3  years;  include 
national  and  regional  entries. 

Answer:  Individual  land  and  resource  management  plans  (forest  plans) 
provide  estimates  of  dollar  amounts  needed  to  fund  activities  in  the 
the  plan  at  100%.   Until  FY  1994,  the  Forest  Service  compiled  detailed 
budget  information  for  on  Forest  Plan  implementation  needs.   This 
information  showed  that  most  individual  forests  were  operating  with 
substemtially  less  appropriated  funds  than  called  for  in  forest 
plcuis.   After  several  years  of  substantial  work  in  preparing  this 
data.  House  and  Senate  .Z^jpropriations  Committees  both  agreed  that 
information  of  this  kind  was  not  useful  or  efficient  for  budget 
appropriations  and  its  compilation  was  suspended. 
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Anticipating  ch2mges  in  funding  levels  needed  for  plan   implementation 
has  also  been  difficult.   Preparing  a  forest  plan  alone  can  take  two 
to  four  years  and  some  forests  have  already  begun  the  process  of  plan 
revision.   Over  the  life  of  the  plan  or  plcuining  process,  changing 
economic  and  resource  conditions  or  forest  priorities  can  make  the 
projection  of  forest  plem  implementation  costs  difficult.  Therefore, 
forest  plan  implementation  levels  were  not  thought  to  be  a  good  tool 
on  which  to  base  appropriation  decisions. 

Question:   What  is  the  annual  timber  volume  growth  on  the  commercial 
timber  lands  availatile  for  harvest  within  the  national  forest  system? 

Answer:   We  do  not  have  precise  figures  at  the  national  level  for  the 
net  timber  growth  on  the  49  million  acres  of  national  forest  land 
available  for  timber  harvest  in  forest  plcuis .   However,  a  reasonaOile 
estimate  of  net  growth  is  about  1.9  billion  cubic  feet  or  about  9.5 
billion  board  feet.   Net  growth  is  total  growth  minus  mortality. 
Mortality  on  lands  available  for  timber  production  is  estimated  to  be 
about  0.7  billion  cubic  feet  or  about  3.5  billion  board  feet. 

Question:   Would  it  be  possible,  as  some  have  suggested,  to  mandate 
that  the  timber  harvest  be  equal  to  the  timber  growth  on  commmercial 
timber  lamds? 

Answer:   It  would  not  be  prudent  to  mandate  that  timber  harvest  be 
equal  to  timber  growth.   There  are  instemces  when  it  is  reasonable  to 
to  cut  more  than  growth.   For  example,  in  diseased  or  decadent 
forests,  rapid  treatment  for  forest  health  or  other  objectives  might 
re(juire  the  harvest  of  substantially  more  volume  than  was  currently 
growing. 

There  are  also  mainy  situations  where,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  one 
would  want  to  harvest  less  than  growth.   For  example,  where  we  wish  to 
build  up  timber  inventories,  such  as  on  formerly  cutover  lands  now 
within  the  eastern  national  forests,  this  mamdate  would  not  allow  us 
to  increase  the  timber  inventory.   Where  harvest  objectives  benefit 
other  forest  resources,  requiring  that  harvest  be  equal  to  growth 
would  limit  our  ability  to  accomplish  those  objectives.   Examples 
include  but  are  not  limited  to:   vegetative  manipulation  to  improve 
hcibitat  for  a  particular  wildlife  species,  managing  for  visual  quality 
of  an   area,  or  the  maintencince  of  watershed  stability. 


TIMBER  SALVAGE 

Question:   How  much  of  the  1.45  billion  board  feet  of  salvage  would  be 
prepared  and  offered  for  sale  if  Public  Law  104-19  was  not  in 
existence? 

Answer :   It  would  be  speculative  at  best  to  try  and  determine  the 
amount  of  the  1.45  bbf  that  could  be  achieved  without  P.L.  104-19. 
We  suspect  that  most  of  the  salvage  would  be  accomplished  anyway,  but 
additional  salvage  sale  funding  would  be  needed  to  cover  the  added 
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NEPA  documentation  and  appeals  cmd  litigation  workload.   Additional 
time  would  be  required  to  prepare  and  offer  the  sales.   Based  on  past 
experience,  we  anticipate  that  the  regions  could  accomplish  at  least 
90  percent  of  the  planned  salvage  under  normal  conditions. 

Question:   What  will  be  the  impact  to  the  timber  program  if  the  timber 
salvage  provision  in  P.L.  104-19  expires  at  the  end  of  FY  1996? 

Answer:   The  salvage  provisions  are  scheduled  to  expire  at  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter  of  FY  1997.   If  they  were  to  expire  at  the  end  of  FY 
1996,  there  would  be  additional  workload  associated  with  NEPA 
documentation,  appeals,  and  litigation  for  approximately  700  mmbf  of 
salvage.   This  could  produce  a  slight  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
salvage  accomplished  in  FY  1997  or,  it  could  result  in  a  direct  offset 
of  personnel  and  resources  available  to  produce  the  green  program  and 
pipeline  for  future  green  progrcuns . 

Question:   If  the  salvage  provisions  of  P.L.  104-19  were  extended  to 
September  1997,  what  additional  volume  would  you  be  able  to  produce 
above  eind  beyond  the  1.45  billion  board  feet  you  projected  for  FY 
1997? 

Answer :   At  this  point,  given  a  normal  year  for  tree  mortality,  we  do 
not  cuiticipate  any  additional  salvage  being  available  beyond  the  1.45 
bbf  that  can  be  recovered  in  an  environmentally  sound  manner.   The 
1.45  bbf  estimate  is  based  on  projected  recoverable  salvage. 
Additional  personnel  or  reduced  process  requirements  are  not  the 
limiting  factors  in  this  estimate.   Thus,  extending  the  provisions  of 
P.L.  104-19  to  September,  1997  would  not  serve  to  create  any  increase 
in  salvage  volumes  produced. 


TIMBER  SALE  ACCOUNTABILITY 

Question:   There  currently  appears  to  be  little  accountability  for  the 
individual  forests,  regions,  or  the  national  office  to  achieve  timber 
harvest  levels.   What  are  the  current  accountability  methods  at  these 
levels?   Which  of  the  units  have  failed  to  meet  their  targets  during 
FY  1995?   What  has  happened  to  the  personnel  of  these  offices? 

Answer:   Timber  volume  harvested  is  used  in  the  Forest  service's 
Management  Attainment  Reporting  System  (MAR)  as  a  measurable  outcome 
of  the  forestland  management  progreim.   However,  it  is  not  considered  a 
target  because  the  agency  has  so  little  control  over  when  volume  sold 
to  purchasers  will  actually  be  harvested  cuid  reported  as  such.   In 
fact,  purchasers  commonly  delay  harvesting  purchased  timber  to 
coincide  with  favorable  market  conditions. 

Timber  volume  offered  for  sale  is  used  as  a  target.   The  following 
table  shows  the  Regional  accomplishments  for  FY  1995. 
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TIMBER  VOLUME  OFFERED  BY  REGION  (MMBF) 

Region Planned Accomplished %  Accomp  . 

1  396                248.7  62.8 

2  227                176.5  77.8 

3  157               128.9  82.1 

4  511                388.6  76.0 

5  670                544.4  81.3 

6  624                776.8  124.5 


248. 

.7 

176 

.5 

128 

.9 

388 

.6 

544 

.4 

776 

.8 

870 

.1 

576 

.6 

296 

.1 

4,006 

.7 

8  839  870.1  103.7 

9  572                576.6  100.8 
10 278 296.1 106.5 

Total         4,274  4,006.7  93.7 

Targets  are  negotiated  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  and 
adjusted,  if  required,  at  the  time  of  the  mid-year  financial  review. 
At  the  field  level.  District  Rangers  are  accountable  to  Forest 
Supervisors,  Forest  Supervisors  to  Regional  Foresters,  and  Regional 
Foresters  are  ultimately  accountable  to  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service.   Timber  output  accomplishments  are  reviewed  at  the  Regional 
and  National  levels  for  accuracy  through  the  Periodic  Timber  Sale 
Accomplishment  Reports  and  the  quarterly  MARs .   Target  accomplishment 
for  the  fiscal  year  and  recent  trends  are  calculated  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  and  provided  to  the  Chief  for  use  in  mid-year  performance 
reviews  with  the  Regional  Foresters. 

Forest  Service  managers  are  responsible  and   accountable  for  overall 
integration  of  National  Forest  System  programs,  cind  for  outputs  in 
other  areas  such  as  recreation,  minerals,  grazing  and  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  watershed  restoration,  to  naune  a  few.   At  all  levels  of 
the  agency,  we  take  seriously  our  accountability  in  providing  timber 
and  other  program  services.   Performance  is  considered  in  light  of 
overall  accomplishments  and  actions  taken  to  overcome  circumstances 
leading  to  target  shortfalls. 


PRESIDENT'S  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  FOREST  PLAN 

Question :   How  much  money  has  the  Forest  Service  now  put  into  this 
plan? 

Answer :   Planned  Forest  Service  funding  for  the  Pacific  Northwest  Plan 
from  FY  1994  through  FY  1996  is  $298,161  million  (FY  1994  -  $95.8 
million,  FY  1995  -  $94,961  million,  FY  1996  -  $107.4  million). 

Question :   How  much  have  other  agencies  put  in? 

Answer:   There  are  several  agencies  cooperating  in  the  implementation 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Plan.   The  Forest  Service  does  not  maintain 
detailed  information  on  the  funding  of  these  agencies  as  they 
implement  various  Plan- related  activities. 
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Question:   Why  is  this  effort  so  expensive?  Are  we  really  getting  our 
money's  worth  with  all  of  the  expensive  watershed  auialysis?   What  are 
some  of  the  other  tasks  that  are  so  costly? 

Answer :  Although  initial  start-up  costs  were  relatively  expensive, 
costs  have  declined  signif iccintly  as  a  result  of  stcindardizing  the 
process .  When  analyses  are  performed  by  experienced  personnel  and 
there  is  an  existing  data  source,  costs  average  $20,000-40,000  per 
analysis.   Similar  analyses  initially  cost  as  much  as  $200,000  each. 

Whether  we  are  "getting  our  money's  worth"  is  a  value  judgement. 
Watershed  analysis  involves  cm  evaluation  of  all  components  of  a 
watershed.   This  includes  a  consideration  of  physical,  biologic, 
social  and  economic  conditions  and  relationships.   Information  is 
collected  that  is  needed  for  cin  understanding  of  the  existing 
conditions  of  each  of  these  components,  the  interrelationships  between 
the  physical  and  biological,  and  the  potential  to  derive  the  desired 
condition.   From  this  information,  the  impact  of  proposed  meinagement 
actions  on  the  environment  cein  be  estimated,  as  well  as  the  impact  on 
social  and  economic  structure.   Without  information  that  defines  the 
interrelationships  between  the  physical  and  biologic  components  of 
environments,  it  is  not  possible   to  estimate  impacts  of  proposed 
management  actions  to  acceptaible  levels  of  precision  and  accuracy. 
The  value  of  these  emalyses  are  felt  now  and  will  likely  continue  to 
be  useful  in  future  management . 

Question:   What  has  been  accomplished?   It  appears  that  you  are  still 
far  below  your  timber  sale  targets  promised  in  the  past.   How  do  your 
timber  sale  eind  harvest  levels  compare  with  your  predicted  sale 
levels?   Provide  a  table  for  the  past  3  years. 

Answer:   The  Chief  has  indicated  to  the  Congress  and  the  public  that 
the  Forest  Service  needed  time  to  build  up  to  the  probable  sale 
quantity  (PSQ)  specified  in  the  PNW  Plan.   He  noted  that  the  agency 
would  produce  40  percent  of  the  PSQ  in  1994,  60  percent  in  FY  1995,  80 
percent  in  FY  1996,  and  100  percent  in  FY  1997  and  beyond.   The  FY 
1994  offer  fell  short  of  the  planned  level,  but  the  difference  was 
made  up  in  1995  achievements.   Although  the  Forest  Service  is  on  track 
to  accomplish  the  FY  1996  offer  level,  timber  and  other  resource 
personnel  in  the  region  are  spending  significant  amounts  of  time 
working  on  litigation  related  to  section  2001  (k)  of  P.L.  104-19  and 
requirements  of  the  resulting  court  orders.   It  is  difficult  to 
predict  how  this  unplanned  workload  will  affect  the  final 
accomplishments  for  FY's  1996  and  1997. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  planned  and  actual  Forest  Service 
timber  accomplishments  since  the  Plcin  was  implemented  (excludes  BLM) . 

Actual  Accomplished  (MMBF) 
Qffer      Sold     Harvest 


233         226        642 
493         387        437 


•iscal 

Planned 

Year 

Qffer- -MMBF 

(%  of  PSQ) 

1994 

273   (40%) 

1995 

416   (60%) 
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1996  555   (80%) 

1997  G94  (100%) 

Question:   What  are  we  buying  with  the  econcsmic  assistance  and  the 
"jobs- in- the -woods"  prograuns?  Are  these  programs  going  to  be  of  any 
lasting  value  or  are  they  merely  tenporary  hand-outs? 

Answer:   In  Fiscal  Year  1995,  the  Economic  Assistance  (EA)  and 
Jobs- In -The -Woods  (JITW)  prograuns  achieved  the  following  results: 

*  Created  over  900  jobs  through  EA; 

*  Created  approximately  1700  jobs  via  JITW,  which  are  generally  of 
short  duration  compared  to  EA's; 

*  Assisted  over  150  communities  through  EA; 

*  Awarded  over  390  JITW  contracts,  of  which  over  90%  went  to 
contractors  who  live  and/or  operate  their  businesses  within 
impacted  communities; 

*  Leveraged  additional  resources;   In  Oregon  alone,  the  Old  Growth 
Diversification  funds,  part  of  EA,  stimulated  the  investment  of 
over  $10  for  every  $1  of  agency  funding. 

Examples  of  successful  projects  involving  Forest  Service  efforts 
include : 

*  Sony  established  a  disc  manufacturing  plant  in  Springfield, 
Oregon.   Agency  funds  targeted  retraining  of  displaced  timber 
worlcers .   Sony  has  created  over  300  full-time  jobs,  of  which  13% 
are  displaced  timber  workers  previously  employed  in  Oregon's 
forest  and  mills. 

*  A  Forest  Service  grant  helped  Kalama,  Washington  convince  an 
international  steel  mamufacturer  to  build  a  steel  coil  finishing 
plant  at  their  Port  facility.   This  project  resulted  from  a  joint 
effort  of  federal  and  state  partners  and   will  initially  employee 
230  people. 

*  The  agency  awarded  Point  Arena,  California  a  graint  to  train 
displaced  timber  workers  to  restore  local  watersheds.   Initially, 
over  40  displaced  workers  were  retrained,  with  16  participants 
currently  working  in  the  watershed  restoration  field. 

These  programs  will  be  of  lasting  value  throughout  Oregon,  Washington, 
euid  northern  California.   The  President's  Forest  Plan  seeks  to 
establish  a  sustainaUDle  balance  between  the  needs  of  forest  ecosystems 
and  the  needs  of  human  economic  systems.   Examples  include: 

*  Developing  community  infrastructure  and  strategic  planning 
capaJailities  to  help  communities  survive  and  prosper  in  the 
future . 

*  Establishing  mutually  beneficial  partnerships  with  federal, 
state,  local,  tribal,  private,  and  nonprofit  sectors  that  have 
become  the  standard  mode  of  operation  throughout  the  region. 

*  Serving  as  a  key  member  of  the  Natural  Resources  Partnership,  an 
effort  to  collaborate  with  the  States  as  partners  in  achieving 
sustainalDle  ecosystems  and  communities. 
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Question:   When  can  we  anticipate  not  needing  to  fund  the  PNW  forest 
plan  cuiy  more? 

Answer:   The  Pacific  Northwest  Forest  Plan  has  resulted  in  a 
signif  iccintly  chsmged  approach  to  land  cind  resource  mcuiagement .   Key 
elements  of  the  forest  plan  have  included  watershed  assessment,  timber 
harvest  activities,  adaptive  management  activities,  research 
activities,  planning  aind  monitoring,  cind  rural  community  assistance 
activities . 

While  in  the  future,  there  may  be  specific  progrsuns  (e.g..  Jobs  in  the 
Woods,  etc.)  that  reach  implementation  goals  and  no  longer  require 
funding,  the  key  elements  of  the  Plan  have  essentially  been 
incorporated  into  the  core  functions  of  the  agency's  ongoing  mission 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  area. 

Question:   What  has  become  of  the  President's  former  Office  of 
Forestry  {and  Economic  Development- -OFED}?  Where  have  these  people 
gone?   Such  as  Tom  Tuchmeuin?   How  many  have  burrowed  into  the  civil 
service  system?  Are  these  people  responsible  for  the  political 
intervention  in  field  level  decisions  that  we  hear  aisout? 

Answer:   The  United  States  Office  of  Forestry  auid  Economic  Development 
(OFED)  has  been  closed.   Secretary  Glic)unan  has  asked  Mr.  Tuchmann  to 
remain  in  Portlcuid,  OR,  through  calendar  year  1996.   Mr.  Tuchmann  will 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.   Mr.  Tuchmcinn' s  primary 
responsibilities  will  be  to  finish  the  report  on  Northwest  Forest  Plan 
implementation  that  was  requested  in  the  FY  1995  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  impropriations  Conference  Report  cind  to  assist  the 
administration  in  assuring  the  salvage  provisions  of  the  rescissions 
bill  are  implemented  in  a  manner  that  complies  with  the  law  without 
undermining  the  Northwest  Forest  Plan. 

Forest  Service  officials  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  responsible 
for  all  land  msinagement  decisions  under  their  authority. 

The  Forest  Service  officials  responsible  for  making  Forest  Plan 
implementation  decisions  have  done  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Four  career  individuals  were  detailed  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Forestry 
and  Economic  Development.   One  has  returned  to  the  Forest  Service. 
Another  will  return  to  the  Forest  Service  following  completion  of  the 
report  at  the  end  of  July.   The  remaining  two  staff  will  remain  with 
the  director  until  their  term  is  completed  at  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year.   The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  detailed  a  fifth  employee  on 
a  term  appointment  which  will  be  completed  at  the  end  of  July. 


TIMBER  AND  LUMBER  PRICES 

Question:  What  are  the  current  trends  in  the  nation's  timber  and 
lumber  prices?   What  impact  does  the  Forest  Service  timber  have  on 
these  price  trends? 
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Angwer:   There  are  many  economic  factors  that  impact  lumber  and  timber 
prices  --  growth  in  the  economy,  interest  rates,  changes  in  household 
size  and  composition,  competitive  supplies  of  timber,  processing 
capacity  and  capability  in  the  forest  products  sector  are  just  a 
few.    The  National  Forest  System  has  been  a  significant  supplier  of 
timber  for  lumber  and  panel  production  -  -  key  ingredients  to  the 
nation's  housing  stock.   The  effects  of  National  Forest  timber  supply 
are  most  pronounced  in  the  western  States  where  a  significant  share  of 
the  timber  inventory  is  on  federal  lands.   The  potential  for  impact  is 
less  severe  in  eastern  and  southern  States  where  timber  inventories  on 
the  National  Forest  lands  represent  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
timber  inventory  of  private  lands. 

Current  trends  in  the  nation's  lumber  prices  are  visible  in  the 
movement  of  composite  price  indexes  for  framing  lumber  and  structural 
panels  prepared  by  Random  Lengths  Publications,  Inc.   (see  table 
below)   The  data  are  the  yearly  average  framing  lumber  composite  price 
found  on  page  204  of  the  1995  Yearbook  -  Forest  Products  Market  Prices 
and  Statistics. 

Prices  on  the  sale  of  timber  among  private  sector  parties  are  not 
widely  published.   Data  on  the  bids  for  timber  sales  of  the  USDA 
Forest  Service  are  reported  in  the  quarterly  publication  Production, 
Prices.  Employment  and  Trade  in  Northwest  Forest  Industries  by  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Research  Station.   These  publications  show  that  bid 
values  have  been  on  a  long  term  upward  trend.   Data  for  the  agency's 
Northern  and   Intermountain  Regions  are  displayed  in  the  table  below. 
They  show  the  trend  clearly.   In  some  other  regions,  such  as  the 
Pacific  Northwest  -  west  side,  the  trend  is  more  uneven  as  the  volumes 
offered  to  the  market  have  changed  substantially. 

Year  Random  Lengths      Average  Bid  Value  of  All  Species  on 

Lumber  Price  Index  National  Forest  Timber  Sales 

Northern  Reg.  Intermountain  Reg. 

1985  203  26.07  15.12 

1986  218  28.23  23.74 

1987  244  41.20  36.19 

1988  23G  47.23  57.68 

1989  241  93.45  59.73 

1990  230  111.23  69.75 

1991  236  102.64  80.11 

1992  287  149.51  123.13 

1993  394  280.22  248.01 

1994  410  244.82  230.84 

1995  337  Not  available 

The  impact  of  Forest  Service  timber  sales  on  lumber  and  timber  prices 
varies  as  the  agency's  share  of  the  national  and  local  market 
changes.   The  volume  sold  on  the  National  Forest  System  declined  from 
9.25  billion  board  feet  in  1990  to  2.89  billion  board  feet  in  1995. 
This  reduction  in  volume  offered  effectively  decreased  the  Nation's 
short-term  timber  supply  by  roughly  10  percent.   This  decline  had  its 
largest  impact  on  softwood  lumber  production  since  much  of  the  timber 
from  public  lainds  is  manufactured  into  lumber. 
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The  decrease  in  Federal  timber  supply  in  the  early  1990 's  had  little 
impact  at  first  on  the  national  wood  products  market.   The  recession 
of  the  early  1990 's  had  lowered  overall  demand  and  there  was  still 
roughly  one  year' supply  of  uncut  federal  timber  under  contract.   But, 
by  1993,  there  were  two  surges  in  softwood  lumber  prices  with  prices 
eventually  peaking  about  double  the  1990  price.   These  surges  resulted 
from  the  interaction  of  many  market -related  varictbles,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  decline  in  Federal  timber  harvest.   Prices 
declined  again  in  1994  and  stabilized  in  1995  at  about  $100  per 
thousand  board  feet,  a  30%  overall  price  increase  from  1990. 

Question:   What  portion  of  the  nation's  hardwood  and  softwood  does  the 
National  Forest  system  provide?   How  has  this  chemged  in  the  past  3 
years? 

Answer :   The  table  below  provides  a  partial  cinswer.   Since  the  data 
comes  from  different  sources  with  varying  time  periods,  direct 
comparisons  are  difficult: 


Total  U.S.  consumpt: 

Lon 

Total  Forest  Service  harvest 

Softwood 

Hardwood 

Softwood 

Hardwood 

(mi 

11 ion  cub: 

ic  feet) 

(million 

cubic  feet) 

calendar 

fiscal 

year 

year 

1992 

11,854 

7,373 

1992 

1,298 

160 

1993 

11,872 

7,525 

1993 

1,027 

156 

1994 

12,263 

7,792 

1994 

820 

143 

1995 

12,140 

7,935 

1995 

645 

128 

Question: 

How  importcmt 

is  the 

role  of 

imports 

in  influencing  lumbe: 

prices  in  the  U.S.?   If  we  find  ourselves  with  a  restricted  import 
base,  what  would  be  the  result  in  demand  for  domestic  wood? 

Answer :   Importing  is  more  significant  for  softwoods  than  hardwoods. 
In  1995,  imports  of  softwood  lumber  accounted  for  36.6  percent  of  U.S. 
softwood  lumber  consumption.   Most  of  these  imports  originate  in 
Cemada.   We  estimate  that  a  10  percent  reduction  in  imports  would 
result  in  increased  demand  of  266  million  cubic  feet  in  the  United 
States. 

Question:   How  are  international  buying  habits  changing  and   to  what 
extent  does  this  affect  international  demand  for  US  forest  products? 

Answer;   It  is  not  clear  from  US  forest  products  export  data  that 
international  purchasing  behavior  has  cheinged  or  that  buying  patterns 
are  affecting  international  demand  for  US  forest  products.   At  the 
aggregate  level,  US  solidwood  exports  have  remained  roughly  constant 
for  the  last  four  years  (see  data  below  extracted  from  Wood  Products: 
international  Trade  and  Foreign  Markets.  WP  1-96,  USDA  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service) . 


us  Forest  Products  Exports  to  the  World 
(billions  of  US  dollars) 
1992 1993 1994 199S 


Logs 

2 

.1 

Lumber 

2 

.3 

Panels 

0 

.9 

Other 

1 

.4 

2.5 
2  .4 
0.9 
1  .4 


2.3 
2.4 
0.9 

1.5 


2.3 
2.4 
1.0 
1.5 


Total 


7.3 


7.2 


Additionally,  the  countries  buying  US  products  and  the  level  of  their 
purchases  have  remained  roughly  constant.   Top  consumers  of  selected 
products  for  1994  and  1995  are  reported  below. 
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TIMBER  RECEIPTS 

Question:   How  much  revenue  was  provided  to  the  U.S.  treasury  from  the 
sale  of  national  forest  system  timber  the  past  3  years? 

Answer:   The  following  tables  displays  the  receipts  and  deposits  from 
timber  sales  for  fiscal  years  1993,  1994,  and  1995.   At  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year,  any   money  remaining  in  the  National  Forest  Fund 
after  payments  to  states  are  made  is  deposited  in  the  General  Fund  of 
the  Treasury.   Data  is  from  the  annual  "Report  of  the  Forest  Service". 


FY  1993 


FY  1994 
($  X  1,000) 


FY  1995 


National  Forest  Fu 

K-V  Fund 

Salvage  Sale  Fund 


$425,105 
$269,056 
$193,747 


$431,615 
$225,381 
$163,281 


$303,046 
$177,951 
$135,640 


Question:   How  much  of  the  timber  receipts  were  paid  out  to  the  states 
the  past  3  years? 

Answer:   The  following  table  displays  the  payments  to  states 
associated  with  the  sale  of  timber  from  National  Forests  for  fiscal 
years  1993,  1994,  and  1995.   These  payments  include  the  additional 
payments  to  those  counties  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  with  forests 
affected  by  harvest  reductions  and  subsequent  revenue  losses  from 
listing  of  the  Northern  Spotted  Qwl .   Data  is  from  the  "Timber  Sale 
Program  Annual  Report"  for  each  year. 


FY  1993      FY  1994      FY  1995 
(million  dollars) 
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Payments  to  States        $288        $280        $257 

Question:   What  do  you  expect  the  timber  receipts  to  be  if  you  are 
funded  at  the  requested  timber  sale  level? 

Answer:   The  funding  request  for  fiscal  year  1997  for  the  timber  sales 
management  line  item  estimates  a  timber  offer  level  of  4.18  billion 
board  feet  and  a  harvest  level  of  4.32  billion  board  feet.   Harvest 
levels  include  harvest  from  volume  under  contract  plus  some  volume 
from  new  sales.   Receipt  projections  are  based  on  harvest  volumes. 

National  Forest  Fund     $290,267,000 
K-V  Fund  $180,590,000 

Salvage  Sale  Fund        $151,034,000 

Question:   To  what  extent  do  rural  counties  and  schools  depend  on 
timber  receipts  for  their  prograuns  since  they  lack  a  tax  base  because 
so  much  of  their  leuid  is  federally  owned? 

Answer:   Existing  legislation  mauidates  the  Forest  Service  to  make  a  25 
percent  National  Forest  Fund  payment  directly  to  the  States  -  not  to 
the  counties.   The  payment  is  sent  directly  to  the  State  Treasurers 
along  with  a  report  providing  the  distribution  of  the  payment  to  the 
counties  based  on  national  forest  acres  in  each  county  in  accordeuice 
with  16  U.S.C.  500.   It  is  up  to  the  individual  States  to  determine 
the  actual  distribution  of  funds  for  the  benefit  of  schools  and   roads. 

Information  regarding  amounts  received  by  each  county,  or  to  what 
degree  they  depend  on  the  25  percent  payment  from  the  Forest  Service 
is  not  availeUsle. 

Question:  What  have  been  some  of  the  impacts  of  the  reduced  receipts 
the  past  3  years?  How  are  the  communities  getting  along?  Are  any  of 
your  economic  assistance  progreims  having  an  effect? 

Answer:     The  Forest  Service  makes  payments  to  States  and  each  State 
determines  how  the  funds  are  used  to  benefit  counties  in  that  State. 
Information  regarding  amounts  received  by  each  county,  or  to  what 
degree  they  depend  on  the  25  percent  payment  from  the  Forest  Service 
is  not  available. 

Although  community- specif ic  data  on  economic  conditions  is  not 
available,  general  information  indicates  that  conditions  vary 
depending  on  the  region  of  the  country  and  the  specific  local  actions 
being  taken  to  address  changes  in  receipts  or  other  economic  factors . 
For  example,  some  localities  have  seen  a  rise  in  timber  production 
from  private  lainds .   This  generates  jobs  and   economic  activity,  but 
the  dollars  generated  do  not  flow  directly  into  the  tax  base  of  the 
counties  as  do  federal  receipts.   Some  communities  are  experiencing 
growth,  and  the  impacts  of  the  growth  more  thcin  offset  any  reductions 
due  to  the  loss  of  federal  receipts. 

Most  communities  that  are  receiving  help  from  the  Forest  Service's 
Economic  Recovery  program  have  developed  or  are  in  the  process  of 
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developing  a  strategic  Local  Action  Plan  to  outline  comprehensive 
goals  and  actions  to  address  problems  and  opportunities.   The  Local 
Action  Teams  are  using  this  action-oriented  process  to  develop 
creative,  community- led  solutions  to  problems  and  opportunities.   The 
Agency  uses  this  program  to  help  buxld  the  communities'  capacity   to 
mjmage  current  and  future  changes,  including  such  things  as  reduced 
timber  receipts.   However,  requests  for  assistamce  (organizing, 
planning,  technical  transfer,  and  project  implementation)  exceed  the 
current  program  level.   This  indicates  that  other  communities  are 
still  in  need  of  help  in  their  efforts  to  deal  with  their  dependency 
on  natural  resource -based  industries. 

Several  indicators  exist  to  show  that  the  Forest  Service's  Economic 
Assistcince  Programs  are  having  a  significant,  positive  effect  in  rural 
commun  i  t  i  e  s : 

o    Public -Private  Partnerships  are  essential  to  building  the  trust 
and  working  relationships  necessary  to  dealing  with  the  changes 
faced  by  natural  resource -dependent  communities  and  the  federal 
agencies  charged  with  managing  public  lands.   One  exeimple  of  such 
collaborative  efforts  is  located  in  southwestern  Colorado.   The 
counties  of  Dolores  and  Montezuma,  the  Colorado  Timber  Industry 
Association,  Colorado  State  Forest  Service,  San  Juan  National 
Forest,  colleges  and  universities,  and  interested  citizens  have 
formed  "The  Community  Public  Land  Partnership"  to  address 
economic  and  ecological  problems  with  community  resources. 
Effective  partnerships  take  time  and  commitment  to  produce 
results:   the  Forest  Service  began  the  Economic  Recovery  program 
in  FY  1992  with  communities  like  Mancos,  CO,  and  the  communities 
developed  Local  Action  Plans;  the  larger  partnership  with 
multiple  counties  grew  from  those  relationships  to  develop  a 
specific  "Ponderosa  Pine  Forest  Partnership;   Ecology,  Economy  & 
Community";  and  ecological  restoration  demonstrations  and  studies 
on  the  marketability  of  small  ponderosa  pine  began  in  1995 

o    Local  Action  Plans  under  the  Economic  Recovery  program  are  a  key 
to  the  Agency's  efforts  to  help  develop  sustainaible,  vital 
communities.   Such  pleins  were  in  place  in  many  forest -dependent 
commiinities  in  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  prior  to  the 
implementation  of  the  President's  Economic  Adjustment  Initiative 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.   Communities  such  as  Oakridge,  OR,  the 
first  community  to  receive  a  substcintial  grant  under  the 
Initiative,  indicated  that  they  would  not  have  been  able  to 
compete  for  the  major  funding  opportunities  with  other  agencies 
if  the  Forest  Service  had  not  had  its  people  working  with  them 
for  the  previous  two  to  three  years .   Since  the  beginning  of  the 
multi -departmental  community  assistance  effort  of  the  Initiative, 
communities,  state  agencies,  and  other  partners  have  expressed 
the  value  of  the  flexibilty  of  the  Forest  Seirvice's  authority  to 
help  communities  fill  in  the  gaps  that  can  not  be  funded  by  other 
agencies . 

o    Capacity  building  in  resource -dependent  communities  is  a  primary 
objective  of  the  Forest  Service's  Economic  Action  Programs.   The 
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national  strategy  "Working  Together  for  Rural  America"  set  the 
tone  for  the  Agency's  efforts  to  increase  the  economic, 
environmental,  and  social  vitality  of  rural  communities.   The 
actual  plans  and  projects  have  been  based  on  individual 
community/ county  needs  auid  opportunities.   For  exeunple,  when  the 
Economic  Assistamce  Program  started  working  with  the  community  of 
North  Fork,  California,  community  members  needed  help 
facilitating  meetings,  developing  and   presenting  proposals  to  the 
County  Board  of  Supervisors,  amd  creating  networks  within  and 
outside  the  community.   With  assistauice  from  the  EAP,  through 
various  individual  and  community- wide  efforts,  community  members 
developed  skills  and  ideas,  as  well  as  a  renewed  sense  of 
community  pride  and  competence.   Since  program  activities  were 
initiated.  North  Fork  has  produced  a  plan  for  the  commxinity  which 
includes  design  and  infrastructure  improvements,  new  community 
festivals  and  events,  increased  expansion  and  addition  of  small 
businesses,  and  strategic  actions  for  developing  the  site  of  a 
former  sawmill  to  meet  community  cind  industry  needs  or 
opportunities.   The  community  now  has  people  and  groups  who  not 
only  use  their  capacity  for  North  Fork,  but  are  frequently  asked 
by  other  communities  to  help  them  deal  with  similar  problems  in 
the  foothills  of  central  California. 

Technical  assistance  to  implement  community-generated  strategies 
is  often  cited  as  one  of  the  unique  and  critical  sources  of  help 
the  Forest  Service  provides  to  communities.   As  more  communities 
put  their  Local  Action  Plans  in  motion,  the  demand  for  technical 
assistamce  is  growing  at  a  rapid  pace.   Value-added  and 
secondary-processing  for  wood  products  and  the  sustainable 
production  or  use  of  "special"  (non- timber)  products  are  good 
excimples  of  economic  diversification  opportunities  needing 
further  technical  assistance.   Other  examples  of  technical 
assistance  in  demand  include:   small  community  tourism  planning, 
marketing  expertise,  feasibility  studies,  recycling,  and 
agroforestry .   Forest  employees  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region  and 
the  National  Agroforestry  Center  have  worked  with  the  Winnebago 
Tribe  to  look  at  alternative  uses  of  their  Isuid  along  the 
Missouri  river.   The  Tribe  is  working  to  provide  jobs  for  their 
people,  manage  the  lauid  in  a  way  that  is  more  con^atible  with 
their  Icuid  ethic,  and  produce  raw  materials  for  traditional  arts 
and  crafts.   Objectives  are  being  met  through  partnerships  with 
Iowa  State  University  Department  of  Forestry,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  others  to  provide  a  report  on  agroforestry 
systems  and  ideas  for  implementing  effective  strategies. 


TIMBER  SUPPLY  PROBLEMS 

Question:   I  have  heard  of  several  new  problems  that  have  come  up  this 
past  year  and  they  usually  seem  to  involve  birds.   Please  give  us  a 
run-down  on  the  current  situation  of  timber  harvest  in  California  and 
the  California  spotted  owl  management  plan. 

Answer :  The  scientific  report  on  the  California  spotted  owl,  issued  in 
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July  1992,  identified  significant  concern  over  the  rapid  decline  in 
key  habitat  elements  for  the  owl,  primarily  large,  old  trees  used  for 
nesting  and  roosting  and  to  some  extent  also  for  foraging.   The  report 
also  stated:  "...  over-riding  concerns  for  spotted  owls  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  conifer  zone  involve  potential  impacts  of  logging  practices  on 
their  habitat .. .and  the  extent  to  which  selective  logging  and 
aggressive  fire  suppression  in  this  century  has  created  incendiary 
conditions  in  a  majority  of  the  low-  to  mid-elevation  confier 
forests."   The  scientists  concluded  that  the  management  strategy  in 
place  at  that  time  (i.e.  a  SOHA  network)  did  not  assure  the  long-term 
viability  of  the  owl. 

An  interim  strategy  was  adopted  in  1993  in  order  to  maintain  options 
for  ensuring  owl  viability  pending  development  and  adoption  of  a 
longer-term  strategy.   Without  such  a  scientifically  credible  and 
legally  defensible  habitat  management  strategy,  timber  sales  and  other 
projects  in  Sierran  national  forests  would  have  been  subject  to  legal 
challenge  and  injunction,  similar  to  what  happened  with  the  northern 
spotted  owl  and  Mexican  spotted  owl . 

The  California  Spotted  Owl  Environmental  Imapct  Statement  (EIS)  and 
Record  of  Decision  (ROD) ,  are  scheduled  for  completion  in  the  summer 
of  1996  .   The  EIS  decision  will  amend  the  Regional  guide  and  the  Land 
amd  Resource  Mcuiagement  Plans  for  10  National  Forest  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada.   It  will  also  replace  the  interim  guidelines.   Under  the  new 
direction,  local  meinagers  will  have  more  flexibility  and  more 
opportunities  for  economically  viable  timber  sales,  more  opportunities 
for  reducing  fuels  and  wildfire  threat  to  local  communities,  eind  be 
able  to  maintain  habitat  for  owls  and  other  species. 

Alternatives  in  the  EIS,  address  various  options  for  dealing  with 
fire,  and  for  retaining  and  restoring  key  spotted  owl  habitat 
components  including  large  trees,  large  snags,  and  large  downed  woody 
material.   These  components  are  vital  to  the  wildlife  and  aquatic 
community  as  a  whole,  regardless  of  habitat  conditions  or  forest  age. 
Most  alternatives  also  emphasize  restoring  cind  maintaining  riparian 
productivity  and  water  quality. 

FY  1991  was  the  first  year  in  which  changes  in  spotted  owl  policy,  as 
well  as  a  definitive  move  away  from  clearcutting,  affected  timber 
sales  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.   Timber  sold  for  the  ten  Sierran  national 
forests  was  685  million  board  feet  in  1991,  476  million  in  1992,  616 
million  in  1993,  amd  363  million  in  1994,  for  an  annual  average  of  535 
million  board  feet. 

In  FY  1995,  the  Pacific  Southwest  Region  offered  544  million  board 
feet  of  timber.   This  year,  the  Region  expects  to  offer  604  million 
board  feet.   These  volumes  are  lower  than  those  in  the  past  two 
decades.   Several  factors  that  are  consistent  with  the  Forest  Service 
multiple  use  mandate  have  contributed  to  a  reduction  in  lands 
available  for  timber  harvest  in  the  Region  over  the  past  two  decades. 
These  include  management  for  outdoor  recreation,  water  quality,  visual 
quality,  sensitive  soils,  wildlife  and  fish,  withdrawals  for 
wilderness  designation,  and  a  move  away  from  clearcutting  in  response 
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to  ecological  concerns  and  public  demands. 

Question:   What  has  happened  to  cause  the  shut-down  of  the  timber  sale 
prograun  in  the  Southwest? 

Answer:   Concern  eibout  a  significant  decrease  in  Mexicaui  spotted  owl 
(MSO)  habitat  and  populations  as  well  as  a  lack  of  adequate  habitat 
management  direction  for  the  MSO  in  forest  plans,  were  the  key 
factors.   These  concerns  led  to  the  listing  of  the  owl  as  a  threatened 
species.   Consultation  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  on 
activities  in  owl  habitat  were  occurring  on  an  aggregated  project 
basis  after  the  listing.   The  Forest  Service  cuid  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  also  began  working  together  on  development  of  mauiagement 
guidelines  to  amend  the  existing  forest  plans.   In  August  1995,  Judge 
Muecke  disagreed  with  this  approach  and  issued  an  injunction  on  all 
timber  harvest  activity  on  national  forests  in  the  Region,  pending 
completion  of  consultation  on  the  existing  forest  plans.   The  Region 
has  nearly  completed  this  consultation  on  the  existing  plans  per  the 
Judge's  order,  as  well  as  on  proposed  amendments  to  the  forest  plans. 

Question:   Why  didn't  you  anticipate  that  this  problem  with  the 
Mexican  spotted  owl  could  happen? 

Answer :  We  did  anticipate  this  problem  auid  were  in  the  process  of 
developing  scientifically  credible  guidelines  for  use  in  cunending 
forest  plcms.   During  the  interim,  we  were  consulting  with  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  on  all  projects  involving  Mexicein  spotted  owl 
habitat.   The  court  found,  however,  that  we  still  needed  to  consult  on 
the  existing  forest  plans  and  issued  an  injunction  on  timber  sales  and 
other  projects  pending  completion  of  that  consultation.  We  are  working 
with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  complete  consultation  on  the 
existing  forest  plains  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Question:   What  efforts  did  you  take  to  mamage  the  situation  so  that 
either  the  Mexican  Spotted  owl  did  not  need  to  be  listed  or  that  your 
timber  progreim  would  be  safe  from  legal  interference. 

Answer:  Several  years  ago,  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Fish 
and  wildlife  Service  (FWS)  and  the  Forest  Service  perceived  risks  to 
the  Mexican  spotted  owl  (MSO)  and  it's  habitat.   The  Forest  Service 
manages  most  of  the  owl's  haOaitat,  which  occurs  in  the  Southwestern 
Region  (Region  3)  aind  in  limited  areas  of  region  2  emd  4.   The  FWS 
proposed  to  list  the  MSO  because  of  concerns  that  modification  of 
suitable  haibitat  would  jeopardize  the  species.   At  the  time.  Forest 
Plans  in  the  Southwestern  Region  (adopted  in  1987) ,  did  not  provide 
specific  mamagement  protection  for  this  haJaitat.   The  FWS  concluded 
that  continued  use  of  even-aged  mamagement,  as  allowed  by  these  Plana, 
would  decrease  suitaOale  owl  habitat  by  50%  over  the  next  100  years. 

A  significcint  effort  was  made  by  the  Forest  Service  to  address  this 
situation.   During  1991,  the  Forest  Service  and  OSFWS  developed  a 
Draft  Mexican  Owl  Conservation  Strategy.   This  proposed  strategy  would 
have  permited  the  FS  to  use  a  wide  range  of  management  options  for: 
(1)  conserving  the  species  auid  (2)  allowing  the  FS  to  offer  250 
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million  board  feet  timber. 

In  April  of  1993,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  listed  the  Mexican 
spotted  owl  as  a  threatened  species.   Under  listing,  anticipated 
volume  estimates  were  less  than  100  MMBF .   Prior  to  the  current 
injunction,  consultation  required  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  was 
completed  on  numerous  timber  sales  and  other  activities  involving  the 
species  habitat  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

065.      Question :   What  will  it  take  to  get  your  timber  program  back  on  line 
in  the  Southwest?   When  will  this  occur? 

Answer:   Completion  of  the  Mexican  Spotted  Owl  Recovery  Plan  in  late 
1995,  and  the  emticipated  completion  of  required  consultation  on  the 
existing  cind  cunended  Forest  Plans  should  terminate  the  current 
injunction.   After  this  all  efforts  will  be  made  to  restart  a  timber 
program  in  the  southwest. 

OGS.     Question:   How  many  jobs  are  involved  in  timber  harvesting  and 
processing  from  NFS  lands  in  AZ  and  NM? 

Answer:   Based  on  1995  TSPIRS  data,  there  were  about  1,500  jobs,  800 
direct  and  700  indirect. 

067.  Question:   What  is  the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  timber  progrcun  in 
Region  3?  Provide  a  table  covering  the  past  5  years  showing  costs  for 
the  timber  program,  receipts  generated,  jobs  supported  and  timber 
produced. 

Answer:   The  following  information  is  derived  from  TSPIRS  annual 
reports . 

VOLUME  VOLUME 

FISCAL  EXPENSES   REVENUES        JOBS     OFFERED        HARVESTED 

YEAR  M  $        M  $  1000s      MMBF  MMBF 

1990  30,623  26,501  7.085  329  433 

1991  30,831  20,962  5.470  279  344 

1992  34,291  27,001  4.925  183  292 

1993  37,903  21,760  3.377  149  217 

1994  23,207  15,008  2.026  97  116 

068.  Question :   To  what  extent  is  the  timber  program  in  the  South  cind 
Southeast  impacted  by  management  for  the  red-cockaded  woodpecker?   Can 
you  have  both  woodpeckers  and  timber  harvest?  How  expensive  is  the 
special  silviculture  needed  to  harvest  in  red-cockaded  woodpecker 
hcibitat . 

Answer :  The  red-cockaded  woodpecker  (RCW)  was  listed  as  an  endcingered 
species  in  1970.   The  RCW  is  not  an  old  growth  obligate,  but  does 
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require  older  larger  trees,  preferably  with  heart  rot,  for  cavity 
excavation.   The  RCW  occurs  primarily  in  longleaf  pine  ecosystems. 
These  native  systems  historically  covered  between  60  and  90  million 
acres  of  the  Southeast;   today  less  than  4  million  acres  of  longleaf 
pine  ecosystems  remain. 

The  1985  red-cockaded  woodpecker  recovery  plam  identified  15  recovery 
populations,  12  of  which  are  dependent  on  National  Forest  System 
lands.   Sixty  seven  percent  of  Forest  Service  (FS)  recovery 
populations  were  experiencing  drastic  population  declines  in  the  late 
1980s.   If  this  trend  had  continued,  8  recovery  populations  would  have 
been  extirpated  before  the  year  2,000.   The  ecosystems  occupied  by  the 
RCW  are  home  to  177  threatened,  endangered,  or  sensitive  species 
including  31  listed  species  and  77  candidates  for  listing. 

Fluctuations  in  timber  volumes  offered  and  associated  values  vary 
yearly  from  a  combination  of  many  different  factors.   It  is  not 
possible  to  attribute  a  specific  volume  or  value  to  factors  associated 
with  managment  for  the  RCW.   Southern  pine  beetle  outbreaks  cause 
increased  volume  to  be  offered,  emd  in  any  given  year  market 
conditions  will  strongly  affect  the  values  received. 

Economic  and  social  issues  involving  harvest  levels  and   effects  to 
local  economies  have  generated  substantive  changes  in  the  Final 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  (FEIS)  completed  for  the  RCW.   Senate 
Resolution  285  authored  by  Senator  Lott  of  Mississippi  raised  specific 
concerns  about  this.   Harvest  volumes  for  the  first  10-20  years  are 
projected  to  decline.  However,  parts  of  the  strategy  will  be  phased- in 
over  a  20  year  period  emd  local  economic  impacts  will  be  minimized. 
Much  of  this  decline  is  already  present -the  result  of  the  reduction  in 
the  use  of  clearcutting  as  a  primary  harvest  method  (as  adopted  from 
the  needs  of  addressing  ecosystem  function  cind  health  and  the  RCW 
Interim  Guidelines) . 

Essentially  both  timber  management  and  RCW  management  are  compatible. 
In  fact,  recovery  of  the  species  is  dependent  on  being  able  to  manage 
the  forests.   The  FEIS  for  the  RCW  details  a  recovery  strategy  based 
on  ecosystem  concepts  cind  establishes  RCW  habitat  msuiagement  areas. 
Within  these  areas,  a  full  rcinge  of  vegetation  treatments  including 
timber  harvest,  from  single-tree  selection  to  thinning  and 
clearcutting,  are  permitted.   Controlled  burning,  based  on  natural 
fire  cycles  and  intensities  is  is  also  needed  as  well  as  other 
management  activities  that  are  essential  for  improving  or  maintaining 
the  suitcUaility  of  the  species  heibitat.   Becasue  the  most  limiting 
factor  to  RCW  population  restoration  is  availeibility  of  potential 
cavity  trees,  in  some  areas,  harvest  rotations  or  cutting  cycles  will 
be  extended  to  allow  for  a  natural  supply  of  potential  cavity  trees. 
The  longer  proposed  rotations  will  allow  for  development  of  larger 
trees,  thus  suitable  nesting  sites.   Artificial  cavity  technology  will 
also  be  used  extensively  over  the  next  20  to  30  years  to  allow  for  RCW 
population  restoration. 

The  silvicultural  methods  used  for  managing  RCW  habitat  are 
essentially  the  saune  as  conventional  silvicultural  methods,  although 
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they  are  applied  for  different  reasons.   Mid-story  removal  (thinning) 
is  one  silvicultural  method  applied  to  colony  sites.   Although 
thinning  can  be  intensive,  it  is  applied  to  limited  areas,  and  once 
favorcible  conditions  are  restored,  less  intensive  methods  can  be  used 
to  maintain  these  conditions.   Some  of  these  efforts  can  be 
accomplished  with  Challenge  Cost  Share  projects,  through   the  Older 
American  Program,  as  an  add-on  to  other  timber  sales,  or  with  force 
account . 

Question:   As  you  complete  your  next  round  of  forest  plauining,  are  you 
finding  that  the  stcuidards  and  guidelines  preferred  by  the  managers 
are  requiring  riparian  or  soil  protection  so  as  to  reduce  the  suitable 
lemd  timber  base? 

Answer:   We  have  just  begun  our  next  round  of  forest  planning.   In  the 
last  round  of  planning,  standards  and  guidelines  related  to  protection 
of  riparian  areas  and  sensitive  soils  did,  somewhat,  reduce  the 
suitable  land  base.   The  precise  amount  of  such  reduction  is 
uncertain,  since  we  do  not  keep  national  data  on  unsuitable  land  by 
such  categories.   It  is  too  early  in  forest  plan  revision  process,  on 
most  forests,  to  know  if  any  further  reductions  in  the  suitable  timber 
base  will  result  from  riparian  or  soil  protection  concerns.   These 
decisions  are  based  on  resource  conditions,  not  on  cuiy  pre -determined 
decision  to  reduce  suitable  timber  Icuid  base.   However,  it  is  likely 
that  a  strong  committment  to  riparian  and  soil  protection  will 
continue . 

Question:   Please  let  us  know  of  any  other  problems  that  may  be  out 
there  that  we  should  know  about  regarding  timber  supply? 

Answer:   One  of  the  most  significcint  problems  that  has  surfaced  under 
ecosystem  management  relates  to  biomass  buildups  and  consequent  forest 
health  and  fire  risk  problems  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  increased  costs 
and  reduced  economic  values  associated  with  treatment  of  such  areas  on 
the  other.   These  problems  cannot  be  addressed  unless  more  focus  and   a 
greater  proportion  of  available  funding  is  applied  to  them  with  the 
understanding  that  additional  expenditures  must  be  made  and  revenues 
foregone  in  the  early  stages.   This  will  provide  for  healthier  forests 
that  are  less  susceptible  to  fire,  insect  and  disease  later.   These 
forests  can  be  then  be  sustained  at  significantly  less  cost  than  if  we 
do  not  address  these  problems  now. 


TIMBER  IN  THE  PIPELINE 

Question:   Partly  because  of  all  of  these  legal  and  supply  problems, 
we  have  stressed  the  importance  of  having  a  full  pipeline  for  timber 
sales.   How  much  effort  are  you  putting  into  building  up  the  pipeline 
volume? 

Answer :   The  Forest  Service  is  making  every  effort  to  build  pipeline 
volume,  while  still  meeting  the  immediate  priority  of  administering 
existing  timber  sale  contracts,  awarding  new  timber  sale  contracts, 
preparing  current  year  timber  sales  and  preparing  future  timber 
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sales.   All  of  these  activities  take  time  ana  effort,  in  addition  to 
work  related  to  producing  out -year  sales. 

Mcuiy  different  factors  effect  the  rate  at  which  the  pipeline  volume  is 
prepared.   Delays  can  be  related  to  court  actions  or  changes  in  Forest 
Plan  standards  and  guidelines.   This  may  recpaire  re-working  of  current 
sales  and  completed  pipeline  sales  to  incorporate  changes.   This  work 
must  occur  simultaneously  with  new  sales,  through  the  NEPA  process. 

Currently,  each  region  is  preparing  pipeline  volume  at  levels 
commensurate  with  the  resources  available  to  do  so. 

Question:   What  is  the  current  pipeline  volume  right  now?   Will  that 
volume  be  ready  and  availcible  to  help  out  in  many  regions  if  another 
one  of  your  legal  difficulties  pops  up?   Give  some  indications  of  how 
pipeline  volume  varies  by  region. 

Answer :   As  of  April  27,  1996,  NEPA  emalysis  was  completed  on 
approximately  1.34  billion  board  feet  of  volume  for  fiscal  years  1997 
through  2001.   Of  this  amount,  field  layout  has  been  completed  on 
approximately  7%,  or  98  million  board  feet.   Due  to  restrictions  on 
the  timing  of  harvest  activities,  much  of  this  volume  is  not  available 
for  replacement  of  current  sales. 

Sometimes,  reworking  completed  timber  sale  plans  to  meet  new  stamdards 
or  provide  additional  resource  analysis  does  contribute  to  losses  in 
pipline  volume.   These  activites  can  draw  people  amd  funding  away  from 
preparing  new  sales.   We  are  doing  everything  possible  to  make  the 
volume  ready  on  schedule,  within  the  context  of  environmentally  sound 
designs . 

Advanced  Sale  Preparation  for  Fiscal  Years  1997  through  2001 
Gate  2  Gate  3 

Region      NEPA  Complete     Field  Layout 
(Volume  in  million  board  feet) 
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TIMBER  THEFT 


Question:  You  seem  to  get  pretty  regular  press  about  timber  theft 
being  a  big  problem.  What  is  going  on  here?  How  does  the  problem 
compare  now  with  how  it  has  been  in  the  past? 
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Answer :   Investigation  of  timber  theft  allegations  is  a  top 
investigative  priority  of  the  Law  Enforcement  and  Investigations  Staff 
(LEScI) .   There  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  more  timber  is  being 
stolen  today  than  historically,  however,  it  is  likely  that  increased 
law  enforcement  efforts  are  identifying  and  prosecuting  these  cases. 

The  Forest  Service's  eU^ility  to  investigate  and  prosecute  timber  theft 
cases  has  continued  to  improve.   For  example,  during  FY  95,  LE&I 
investigated  a  total  of  222  cases  as  compared  to  116  cases  in  FY  93. 
Of  the  222  cases  investigated,  76  cases  were  brought  to  final 
conclusion.   This  includes  prosecution,  civil  settlements,  or  other 
dispositions . 

Question:   What  about  these  allegations  that  you  have  obstructed 
investigations  and  prosecution  of  timber  theft?   What  has  happened  to 
the  timber  theft  task  force?   Given  the  size  of  the  problem,  why  isn't 
this  task  force  still  needed? 

Answer :   Charges  that  the  Forest  Service  obstructed  timber  theft 
investigations  were  investigated  by  the  USDA  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General  (OIG) .   The  investigation  concluded  that  there  were  no  cases 
of  obstruction  or  interference. 

The  Timber  Theft  Task  Force  was  established  in  1991  to  operate  in  the 
states  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Alaska.   This  group  was 
established  with  a  three  year  tenure.   In  FY  94  the  straight  line 
reporting  structure  for  law  enforcement  was  implemented.   This 
resulted  in  all  investigative  eind  enforcement  functions  being  able  to 
operate  independent  of  local  line  management.   Based  on  implementation 
of  the  new  straight  line  reporting  structure  and  the  fact  that  timber 
theft  needed  to  be  investigated  throughout  the  United  States;  the 
decision  was  made  to  eliminate  the  task  force  at  the  end  of  it's 
tenure.   This  decision  allowed  the  new  law  enforcement  organization  to 
incorporate  timber  theft  investigations  as  cui  integral  part  of  it's 
investigation  program.   The  Law  Enforcement  and  Investigations 
organization  has  established  an  excellent  record  in  the  investigation 
of  timber  theft. 


BELOW  COST  TIMBER  SALES 

Question:  How  many  below-cost  timber  sales  did  you  have  the  past  2 
years?   What  percent  of  timber  sales  are  below- cost?   How  are  you 
calculating  timber  sale  costs  these  days,  and  how  does  this  compare 
with  the  methods  used  5  years  ago? 

Answer:   The  revenues  auid  costs  associated  with  national  forest  timber 
sales  are  not  reported  on  a  sale-by-sale  basis,  but  rather  on  a 
programmatic  basis  for  individual  national  forests.   Accordingly,  we 
cannot  say  how  many  sales  failed  to  return  revenues  in  excess  of  the 
costs  required  to  prepare  and  administer  them,  we  can  only  say  how 
many  national  forests  operated  sale  programs  that  failed  to  return 
revenues  in  excess  of  program- related  costs  --  and  what  proportion  of 
total  sales  volume  these  forests  accounted  for.   To  be  completely 
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accurate,  we  can  display  such  information  for  three  distinct 
components  of  the  overall  timber  sales  program.   These  are: 

Timber  Commodity  Purpose  Sales  --  i.e.,  sales  intended  primarily 
to  supply  fiber  to  help  meet  the  nation's  demauid  for  wood. 

Forest  Stewardship  Purpose  Sales  --  i.e.,  sales  intended 
primarily  to  achieve  nontimber  msuiagement  objectives  requiring 
vegetative  manipulation. 

Personal  Use  Purpose  Sales  --  i.e.,  sales  intended  primarily  to 
provide  firewood,  Christmas  trees,  cuid  other  forest  products  to 
individuals  for  their  own  consumption. 

The  Timber  Sale  Prograun  Annual  Reports  for  FY's  1994  cUid  1995  show 
that  --  for  the  "timber  commodity  purpose"  component  of  the  overall 
sales  program,  which  is  the  portion  of  the  program  that  the  below-cost 
debate  has  centered  on  --  the  following  situation  prevailed  during  the 
last  two  years : 


Fiscal  Year 


Performeuice  Indicator 


1   1994  1 

1995  1 

1   3,238| 

2 

477  1 

1      67 1 

64  1 

1      36| 

36| 

1      35| 

40| 

1     810| 

439  1 

1      25| 

18| 

I  Vol.  Harvested  for  Timber  Commodity  Purposes  (MMBF) 

I  Percent  Tot.  Harv.  in  Timber  Commodity  Sales  (pet.) 

I  Number  of  Forests  Below-Cost  (no.)  /I 

I  Percent  of  Forests  Below-Cost  (pet.) 

I  Volume  Harvested  off  Below- Cost  Forests  (MMBF) 

I  Percent  of  Vol.  Harv.  off  Below-Cost  Forests  (pet.) 


/I  Table  only  considers  forests  that  had  a  timber  commodity  purpose 
harvest  in  excess  of  1  MMBF. 

Since  FY  1989,  the  Forest  Service  has  calculated  timber- sale  related 
revenues  suid  costs  using  the  Timber  Sale  Program  Information  Reporting 
System  (TSPIRS) .   This  accounting  system  was  developed  in  cooperation 
with  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) ,  and  conforms  to  generally 
accepted  accounting  principles  (GAAP) .   Periodically,  the  accounting 
coventions  utilized  in  TSPIRS  have  been  changed  in  response  to 
recommendations  made  by  either  GAO  or  USDA' s  Office  of  Inspector 
General  (OIG) .   When  this  has  been  done,  TSPIRS'  figures  from  prior 
years  have  always  been  restated  to  ensure  comparability  to  the  current 
figures . 


PROFITABILITY  OF  STATE  FORESTS 

Question:  I  Iceep  hearing  that  the  States  in  many  cases  are  doing  a 
good  job  of  forest  management  and  in  fact  are  more  profitcible  than  the 
Forest  Service  is  at  timber  mauiagement .   Which  states  have  more 
profitcUile  timber  programs  than  the  Forest  Service? 
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Answer :  There  are  no  data  sources  that,  from  a  national  perspective, 
would  allow  us  to  identify  those  states  that  have  timber  sale  programs 
that  are  more  profitable  than  the  sales  programs  of  nearby  national 
forests.   There  have  been  a  small  number  of  case  studies  that  make 
this  type  of  comparison  for  specific  areas.   One  such  study,  entitled 
"Turning  a  Profit  on  Public  Forests."  by  Donald  R.  Leal,  was  published 
in  1995.   This  investigation  compared  the  profitability  of:  (1)  the 
timber  sales  program  of  the  State  of  Montana  to  that  of  the  ten 
national  forests  located  in  Montana,  and  (2)  the  timber  sales  program 
of  St.  Louis  County,  Minnesota  to  that  of  the  Superior  National 
Forest.   The  principal  conclusion  was  that  in  both  of  these  cases, 
state  and  county  forest  managers  were  able  to  realize  a  profit  from 
their  timber  sales  while  the  Forest  Service's  sales  programs  resulted 
in  losses. 

Mr.  Leal  concludes  that  many  factors  were  responsible  for  the  observed 
differences  in  profitability,  but  that  the  most  important  was  probably 
the  following:  --  that  in  both  cases,  the  laws  governing  the 
management  of  the  state  and  county  lands  stipulated  that  they  were  to 
be  managed  so  as  to  provide  a  monetary  return  to  taxpayers  while  there 
is  no  such  direction  for  the  national  forests.   He  argues  this 
difference  is  significant  for  two  reasons.   First,  such  direction 
gives  taxpayers  a  vested  interest  in  the  economic  performance  of  their 
publicly  held  forests,  auid  provides  them  a  legal  basis  for  suing  if 
the  lands  fail  to  yield  a  profit.   Secondly,  without  such  direction. 
Forest  Service  majiagers  have  no  "bottom  line"  and  lack  an  objective 
basis  for  assessing  their  performance. 

While  we  disagree  with  Mr.  Leal's  assertion  that  Forest  Service 
managers  have  no  objective  basis  for  evaluating  their  performance,  we 
do  concur  with  his  basic  conclusion  that  differences  in  governing 
legislation  are  largely  responsible  for  the  observed  differences  in 
prof i tensility .   In  our  judgment,  however,  the  relevant  differences  in 
governing  legislation  go  far  beyond  the  fact  that  state  and  county 
lands  may  operate  under  a  profit  mandate  while  the  national  forests 
don't.   They  also  include  the  following: 

-  differences  in  public  involvement  requirements; 

-  differences  in  contracting  and  purchasing  requirements; 

-  differences  in  environmental  analysis  requirements; 

-  differences  in  administrative  appeal  and  judicial  review 

requirements ; 

-  differences  in  the  stand  msinagement  objectives  being 

pursued  through  timber  sales;  and  finally 
different  public  expectations  for  Federal  lands,  reflected  in 
Federal  legislation. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Leal's  study,  or  cuiy  other  investigation, 
provides  any  basis  for  concluding  that  state  and  county  timber  sales 
are  more  profitable  than  national  forest  sales  because  state  cmd 
county  personnel  are  more  efficient  than  their  Forest  Service 
counterparts . 
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Question:  Have  you  thought  of  having  States  manage  some  of  your  forest 
Icind  as  demonstration  projects  to  evaluate  cost  saving  mecheuiisms? 
Vfhat  legislative  chauiges  would  we  need  to  make  to  try  this? 

Answer:  The  Forest  Service  and  State  forestry  agencies  from  across  the 
country  have  long  cooperated  with  one  another,  primarily  in  the  areas 
of  fire  control  auid  providing  assistance,  both  technical  and  economic, 
to  nonindustrial  private  woodlamd  owners.   To  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  however,  there  has  never  been  a  serious  proposal  to  have 
the  states  assume  responsibility  for  managing  national  forest  lands. 
From  time -to- time  various  groups  have  suggested  that,  following  the 
Ccuiadian  excimple,  portions  of  the  national  forests  be  managed  by 
private  industry  under  some  type  of  long-term  leasing  arrangement  -- 
but  this,  too,  has  never  actually  been  tried. 

To  the  extent  that  state  or  private  forest  Icuids  yield  higher  profits 
than  compareible  national  forest  lands,  we  feel  these  shortfalls  are 
largely  attributadDle  to  differences  in  the  applicaUale  laws  and 
regulations,  and  not  to  inherent  differences  in  efficiency.   In  other 
words,  we  believe  that  state  or  private  forestry  personnel  would 
generate  essentially  the  same  net  returns  from  national  forest  lands 
as  Forest  Service  personnel  if  they  had  to  operate  under  the  same 
constraints.   Professor  Dennis  C.  LeMaster  cmd  others,  in  a  1985  study 
entitled  "Long-Term  Leasing  of  National  Forest  Leunds. "  reached 
essentially  this  conclusion.   They  found  that  while  long-term  leasing 
might  be  profitable,  before  the  federal  government  could  reasonably 
expect  to  attract  prospective  bidders  for  such  leases  --  Congress 
would  probably  need  to  relax  some  of  the  legislative  constraints  that 
Forest  Service  mouiagers  now  operate  under.   Finally,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  need  legislative  authority  to  allow  a  state  or 
private  entity  to  manage  national  forest  lands. 


STAFFING  AND  EXPERTISE  IN  FORESTRY 

Question:   We  have  been  hearing  that  the  Forest  Service  no  longer  has 
the  forestry  skills  that  it  traditionally  had  or  that  it  needs  to 
respond  to  forest  health  and  timber  supply  problems.   What  is  your 
forest  and  silvicultural  staffing  now?  How  does  this  compare  with 
what  you  had  5  years  ago?   Provide  a  table  that  shows  the  number  of 
foresters,  forestry  technicans,  and   road  engineers  now  auid  5  years 
ago.   Also  provide  entries  showing  what  percentage  of  the  total 
workforce  this  represents,  as  well  as  the  ratio  of  employees  per 
million  board  feet  of  timber  offered  for  sale.   Provide  a  national 
table  as  well  as  a  taible  by  region. 

Answer :   The  following  tables  contain  the  total  population  of 
individuals  in  each  of  the  series  by  region.   Mamy  of  these 
individuals  work  in  areas  other  than  timber  sales.   Short  of  spending 
thouscuids  of  hours  to  look  at  individual  positions  there  is  no  way  to 
break  out  the  individuals  in  the  series  that  are  paid  from  timber 
appropriations . 
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Comparison  of  Permanent  Workforce  (1991  to  1995) 
Foresters  460,  Forestry  Techs.  462, 
Engineers  802,  Engineering  Techs.  810 


Series 


462 


802 


810 


1991 


1995 


1991 


1995 


1991 


R-1 

635 

424 

740 

726 

226 

157 

110 

78 

R-2 

368 

281 

175 

160 

85 

71 

65 

67 

R-3 

349 

279 

493 

514 

77 

57 

93 

88 

R-4 

352 

291 

388 

435 

74 

53 

90 

71 

R-5 

766 

566 

2064 

1807 

299 

195 

140 

101 

R-6 

1060 

699 

2182 

1640 

624 

299 

271 

162 

R-8 

689 

543 

984 

746 

141 

128 

121 

97 

R-9 

441 

331 

521 

426 

121 

82 

83 

67 

R-10 

144 

142 

74 

70 

62 

57 

51 

38 

Total  Forest  Service  permanent  staffing:  1991-  34,154;  1995-  30,196 

The  timber  offer  level  in  1991  was  9.5  billion  board  feet  compared  to  4.5 
billion  board  feet  in  1995.   The  ratio  of  employees  (in  these  four  job  series) 
/MMBF  is  1.596  and  2.667  in  1991  and  1995  respectively.   The  above  figures 
represent  the  total  population  of  foresters,  engineers,  and  technicams  in  the 
agency.   The  sJcills  and  preofessional  Icnowledge  and  experience  of  the  Forest 
Service  remains  high.  Mcuiy  different  resource  professionals  of  the  agency 
assist  with  the  analysis,  preparation  and  development  of  environmental 
documents,  and  monitoring  needed  to  implement  timber  sales. 

079.  Question:  Are  you  finding  that  you  are  short  in  slcilled  foresters  in 
some  regions  of  the  country?  If  so,  where?  What  are  you  doing  eUsout 
it? 


Answer:   Since  1991,  the  timber  prograun  level  has  decreased  from  9.5 
billion  board  feet  to  4.5  billion  board  feet.   Personnel  and  funding 
have  been  decreasing  accordingly.   All  Regions  have  been  affected  by 
this  reduction,  with  Regions  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  suid  6  being  the  most 
affected.   Regions  8  and  9  have  had  the  least  intact,  with  their 
prograuns  remaining  fairly  stable.   All  Regions  have  been  adjusting 
their  orgauiizations  to  reflect  a  lower  program  level  by  sharing 
services,  creating  zone  orgauiizations,  creating  teauns,  aind  combining 
resource  programs . 

The  loss  of  certain  slcills  is  not  uniform  or  consistent  throughout  the 
Regions.   Although  overall  s)cill  levels  remain  high  among  Forest 
Service  professionals  auid  techniciauis,  sJcills  which  have  been 
consistently  lost  are  related  to  logging  engineering,  sale 
preparation,  harvest  administration  and  measurement  sJcills. 
Retirements  have  reduced  significant  levels  of  experience  in  some 
areas.  It  is  not  surprising  to  have  some  situations  arise  where 
certain  slcills  are  in  short  supply  in  certain  locations.   We  are 
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continuing  to  respond  to  this  by  zoning  employees  across  separate 
units  (such  as  ranger  Districts  and  Forests) ,  sharing  resources  among 
units,  hiring  temporary  employees,   and  rehiring  retired  annuitants. 


REFORESTATION 

Question:   How  is  your  reforestation  program  doing?   What  new 
cost -saving  methods  have  you  employed? 

Answer:   Despite  recent  declines  in  regeneration  harvesting  on  the 
national  forests,  reforestation  programs  remain  a  focus  area.   Ongoing 
efforts  to  reforest  areas  impacted  by  the  1994  wildfires  continue  to 
be  a  priority  emphasis  area.   Reforestation  needs  have  been  declining 
steadily  since  the  backlog  was  eliminated  in  1985.   Our  most  recent 
tabulation  of  reforestation  needs  reports  842,491  acres  needing 
reforestation  treatment  as  of  October  1,  1995.   This  represents  a 
two-year  workload  at  present  rates  of  treatment  and  a  decline  of 
approximately  6  percent  from  the  needs  level  reported  in  the  previous 
year  (898,691  acres). 

We  continue  to  emphasize  the  need  to  reduce  costs  in  our  reforestation 
programs.   You  are  alr-eady  aware  of  our  downsizing  efforts  at  all 
administrative  levels.   In  addition,  last  year,  we  completed  a  review 
of  seven  Forest  Service  nurseries  in  five  western  regions.   Based  upon 
the  findings  of  this  review,  I  have  initiated  efforts  to  close  three 
of  these  facilities  by  the  year  2000.   These  actions  will  help  us 
reduce  the  costs  in  the  years  aliead  by  reducing  the  fixed  costs  of  our 
nursery  operations.   I  am  confident  the  remaining  facilities  will 
allow  us  to  mainitain  a  reliable  source  of  high-quality  tree  seedlings 
for  use  in  promptly  reforesting  areas  where  regeneration  harvest  or 
fires  or  other  disturbance  events  trigger  the  need  for  treatment. 

We  are  also  utilizing  natural  regeneration  methods  to  secure 
regeneration  to  a  greater  extent  than  was  the  case  a  decade  ago. 
Through  increased  use  of  shelterwood  and  seed  tree  cutting  methods  on 
selected  national  forests,  we  are  achieving  our  reforestation 
objectives  within  the  timeframes  called  for  under  the  National  Forest 
Management  Act  of  1976  and  at  a  lower  cost  than  artificial  methods 
involving  the  planting  of  seedlings  grown  in  the  nursery. 

We  are  moving  cautiously  in  the  area  of  using  more  cost-effective 
means  of  controlling  competing  vegetation  to  ensure  our  reforestation 
objectives  are  met.   Recent  efforts  on  selected  national  forests  in 
California,  utilizing  both  hand  and  aerial  application  of  herbicides 
to  control  competing  vegetation,  have  resulted  in  significant  contract 
cost  savings  to  do  this  work.   These  cost  savings  can  be  significant 
at  the  project  level,  representing  as  much  as  a  75  percent  reduction 
in  the  cost  associated  with  using  manual,  labor  intensive  methods. 
Garnering  public  support  for  these  programs  is  challenging  due  to 
public  perceptions  about  the  use  of  pesticides  on  public  lands. 

Question:   What  has  become  of  the  reforestation  back- log  that  you  used 
to  have?   To  what  do  you  attribute  success  here?   Is  it  merely  the 
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decline  in  your  harvest  that  has  allowed  your  planting  to  catch  up 
with  the  back -log? 

Answer :   In  1972,  Congress  asked  the  Forest  Service  to  assess  the 
reforestation  needs  on  the  national  forests.   The  Forest  Service 
responded  in  1974  with  a  report  of  the  total  reforestation  needs  on 
national  forest  lands.   The  3.1  million  acres  of  reforestation  needs 
identified  in  this  report  became  the  initial  reforestation  "backlog" 
amount.   The  1975  Congressional  appropriations  and  the  National  Forest 
Management  Act  of  1976  included  direction  and  funding  to  eliminate  the 
reforestation  backlog  by  1985.   The  Forest  Service  reported  to 
Congress  in  1985  that  the  backlog  had  been  eliminated  and  that 
remaining  reforestation  needs  were  capable  of  being  handled  on  an 
annual  basis.   Of  the  3.1  million  acre  reforestation  backlog 
identified  in  1974  a  little  over  1  million  acres  were  planted  and  the 
remaining  acres  were  eliminated  through  better  than  expected  natural 
regeneration,  improvement  auid  updating  of  stocking  standards  for 
national  forest  lands,  emd  chainges  in  lamd  use  allocations  making 
reforestation  unnecessary. 

The  successful  elimination  of  the  backlog  was  due  to  the  focus  auid 
emphasis  placed  on  the  problem  by  Congress  auid  the  Forest  Service,  and 
the  funding  that  was  appropriated  specifically  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  the  problem. 

Reforestation  needs  as  of  October  1,  1995,  are  about  842,000  acres. 
This  is  about  two  years  of  work  at  current  annual  reforestation 
accomplishment  levels.   It  usually  takes  about  2  years  of  lead  time  to 
prepare  the  site,  grow  seedlings  that  are  adapted  to  specific  sites 
that  were  logged  or  deforested  by  fire,  insects,  disease,  or  wind. 
That  is  why  there  will  always  be  about  a  2  year  balance  of 
reforestation  work  shown  as  reforestation  needs.   Temporary 
reforestation  backlogs  may  occur  in  the  future  if  we  have  aui 
exceptionally  bad  fire  year  or  other  catastrophic  events  that  deforest 
large  areas  of  national  forest  lands,  as  it  will  take  a  year  or  two  to 
catch  up  in  those  situations. 

The  overall  trend  in  reforestation  needs  has  dropped  steadily  over  the 
last  several  years  due  in  part  to  the  reduced  timber  harvest  levels  on 
the  national  forests.   Improvement  in  tree  plsmting  methods,  intproved 
seedlings,  and  research  auid  technology  advamcements  in  the  field  of 
reforestation  have  also  reduced  reforestation  needs  over  the  last 
several  years . 

Question :   Over  the  years  the  Congress  has  been  very  generous  to  your 
tree  improvement  program.   What  have  we  bought?  To  what  extent  are  the 
national  forest  lands  now  planted  with  super  trees? 

Answer:   Funding  appropriated  by  Congress  over  the  years  for  the 
purpose  of  tree  improvement  and   genetic  resource  management  have 
resulted  in  major  improvements  in  tree  growth,  tree  vigor,  tree  and 
forest  health,  and  knowledge  of  the  genetic  diversity  found  on 
national  forest  lands.   Maintaining  biodiversity  on  the  national 
forests  starts  at  the  gene  level  auid  goes  to  the  ecoregion  level. 
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Because  of  the  genetics  and  tree  improvement  funding  provided  by 
Congress  over  the  past  several  years,  every  acre  planted  on  the 
national  forests  is  accoomplished  with  seedlings  that  have  been  grown 
from  seed  from  known  seed  sources  and  adapted  to  do  well  on  the 
specific  sites  where  they  are  plcuited.   Over  32  percent  of  the  acres 
plcinted  are  planted  with  seedlings  grown  from  genetically  superior 
trees,  "super  trees",  as  you  call  them.   The  Forest  Service  has 
selected  over  127,700  trees  that  exhibit  superior  growth,  form, 
disease  resistance,  and  adaptability  traits.   Seed  is  collected  from 
these  trees  and  used  for  producing  seedlings  to  be  planted  on  national 
forest  lands.   Seed  orchards  planted  with  seed  from  these  superior 
trees  cross  to  even  further  improve  the  desircible  genetic  traits  of 
the  trees . 

Development  of  genetically  improved  trees  that  are  resistant  to 
diseases  have  also  helped  reestablish  some  species  of  trees  that  were 
nearly  eliminated  from  national  forests.   Blister  rust  resistant  white 
pine  trees  are  an  excellent  example  of  how  genetics  and  tree 
improvement  efforts  Ccin  bring  back  a  very  important  species  that  was 
in  trouble  due  to  a  disease  introduced  from  outside  the  country. 

Question:   Are  you  having  any  problems  with  super  trees? 

Answer :   We  have  not  had  emy  problems  with  our  genetically  improved 
stock,  "super  trees"  to  date,  nor  do  we  anticipate  any  problems  at 
this  time.   The  combination  of  genetically  improved  seedlings  growing 
along  with  the  natural  regeneration  (which  is  almost  always  present  to 
some  degree)  increases  the  genetic  variability  and  diversity  in  our 
planted  stands. 


TONGASS  NATIONAL  FOREST 

Question:   Over  the  years  the  Congress  has  put  a  lot  of  extra  funding 
into  the  Tongass  for  pipeline  volume.   We  now  find  that  there  is 
almost  no  volume  in  the  pipeline.   What  has  happened? 

Answer:   A  recent  GAO  report  96-122R,  Tongass  National  Forest  Timber 
Volumes,  p. 11-12  displays  what  has  happened  to  the  volume  that  was 
prepared  with  the  pipeline  dollars  given  to  Alaska  in  1992-1994.  Much 
of  the  volume  is  not  available  because  of  the  need  to  redo,  revise,  or 
refine  certain  NEPA  analyses  and  decisions  due  to  changing  conditions 
and  new  information. 

The  pipeline  situation  on  the  Tongass  National  Forest  mirrors  many 
other  Forest  Service  regions.   In  an  April  16,  1993  Timber  Cost 
Efficiency  Report,  the  Forest  Service  identified  numerous  factors  that 
contributed  to  cost  increases.   Oversight  for  that  report  was  provided 
by  GAO.   Those  reasons  include  changing  legal  requirements,  increased 
litigation  and  appeals,  and  new  and  revised  regulations  or  policy 
related  to  forest  plan  standards  and  guidelines.   These  factors  all 
contributed  to  reductions  in  the  Tongass  NF  timber  pipeline. 
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Question:   Did  some  of  this  pipeline  money  get  spent  on  various 
environmental  studies  that  are  actually  part  of  the  land  management 
planning  process  and  not  directly  related  to  producing  pipeline 
volume? 

Answer:   A  recent  GAO  report  96-122R,  Tongass  National  Forest  Timber 
Volumes,  concluded  that  the  funds  were  used  to  prepare  environmental 
documents  for  additional  pipeline  timber  volume.   GAO  did  not  find  any 
instance  where  these  funds  were  used  for  land  memagement  planning. 

Question:   How  much  have  you  spent  on  the  Tongass  forest  plsmning 
process  the  past  5  years?   How  much  of  this  is  from  NFS  and  how  much 
from  Research  bramch  accounts? 

Answer : 

NFS  contributions: 


FY  96 

2, 

,200, 

,000 

(Planned) 

FY  95 

2, 

,169, 

,300 

FY  94 

965, 

,  100 

FY  93 

1, 

,156, 

,100 

FY  92 

1, 

,125, 

,700 

FY  91 

i. 

,475, 

,500 

Total 

9, 

,091, 

,700 

A  partnership  was  developed  in  1994  between  the  Alaska  Region  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Research  Station  to  help  bring  science  to 
bear  on  the  Tongass  I>and  Management  planning  issues . 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Station  has  spent: 

(Plcuined) 


FY  96 

$450, 

,000 

FY  95 

324, 

,769 

FY  94 

0 

FY  93 

0 

FY  9  2 

0 

FY  91 

0 

Total 

774, 

,769 

Grand  Grand  9,866,4  69 

Question:   What  has  been  the  economic  impact  of  closing  the  mills  at 
Sitka  and  Wramgell? 

Answer:  In  Sitka:   Alaska  Pulp  Corporation  (APC)  was  Sitka's  largest 
employer  accounting  for  10%  of  total  employment  auid  17%  of  total 
income.  Approximately  400  jobs  auid  $19  million  in  payrolls  were  lost 
as  a  result  of  the  mill  closure.  Sitka  has  a  diverse  economy.   Other 
major  sectors  include  health  care,  fishing  and  seafood  processing, 
government,  education,  and  tourism. 
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Sitka  has  not  yet  felt  the  full  impact  of  the  mill  closure  because  1) 
APC  gave  employees  large  severance  packages;  2)  APC  agreed  to  pay 
property  taxes  for  3  years  after  the  mill  closure;  and  3)  pent  up 
demeind  from  a  prolonged  housing  shortage  in  Sitka  buffered  the  real 
estate  market . 

The  pulp  mill  accounted  for  more  than  25%  of  Sitka's  electric  utility 

and  municipal  water  revenues  auid  20%  of  the  assessed  property  value. 

In  total,  APC  accounted  for  over  $2  million  in  direct  revenue  to  the 
city. 

In  Wrangell :Wr angel 1  has  a  population  of  2,479.   The  sawmill  (owned  by 
APC)  was  the  city's  largest  employer,  accounting  for  22%  of  total 
employment  and  30%  of  total  income.   Approximately  230  jobs  and  $10 
million  in  payrolls  were  lost  as  a  result  of  the  sawmill  closure. 
Absent  the  sawmill,  the  economy  of  Wrangell  is  limited  to  fishing, 
fish  processing,  and  tourism- -all  which  are  highly  seasonal.   Average 
annual  employment  in  Wrangell  is  currently  estimated  at  813. 

The  FY  1996  Omnibus  Consolidated  Rescissions  and  Appropriations  Act  of 
1996  (H.R.  3019)  included  a  provision  related  to  management  of  the 
Tongass  National  Forest  (Section  325) .   As  a  result  of  President 
Clinton's  determination  to  suspend  subsections  325(a)  and  325(b),  a 
fund  containing  $110  million  was  created  to  provide  economic 
assistance  to  communities  in  southeast  Alaska. 

Question:   What  would  be  the  economic  impact  on  direct  and  indirect 
timber  industry  jobs,  compared  with  1990,  of  moving  to  a  total  timber 
sale  progrcun  of  300  million  board  feet,  including  utility?  Similarly, 
how  many  jobs  would  we  expect  if  the  timber  harvest  level  were,  say, 
450  million  board  feet? 

Answer:   In  1990,  timber  harvest  from  the  Tongass  National  Forest  was 
471  million  board  feet  (MMBF) ,  sawlog  plus  utility  volume,  the  highest 
it  had  been  since  1980.   Harvest  from  State  and  private  land  in 
Southeast  Alaska  was  518.2  MMBF,  which  was  also  unusually  high. 
Consequently,  total  direct  and  indirect  employment  in  Southeast  Alaska 
due  to  the  timber  industry  was  higher  in  1990  (6,113  jobs)  than  any 
other  year  from  1981  to  1995. 

We  expect  State  and  private  harvest  to  average  only  121  MMBF  over  the 
next  10  years,  which  lowers  total  timber- related  employment  by 
approximately  2,102  jobs,  compared  to  1990  levels.   Given  that 
assumption,  we  expect  a  timber  harvest  level  from  the  Tongass  of  300 
MMBF,  when  coupled  with  a  State  and  private  harvest  of  121  MMBF,  to 
result  in  a  total  timber-related  employment  of  approximately  2,787 
jobs  (using  the  same  multiplier  of  1.725  to  calculate  indirect  jobs  as 
was  used  for  1990) . 

If  State  and  private  harvest  levels  could  be  maintained  at  1990 
levels,  a  Tongass  timber  program  of  300  MMBF  annually  would  support 
approximately  4,889  jobs  due  to  the  timber  industry  in  Southeast 
Alaska.   If  450  MMBF  were  harvested  annually  from  the  Tongass,  we 
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expect  chat  total  timber- related  employment  would  be  approximately 
3,860  jobs  assuming  a  State  and  private  harvest  level  of  121  MMBF 
annually.   If  State  and  private  harvest  could  be  maintained  at  1990 
levels,  a  Tongass  harvest  level  of  450  MMBF  would  support  a  total  of 
approximately  5,962  jobs  related  to  the  timber  industry. 

ESTIMATED  TOTAL  DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT  EMPLOYMENT  IN  SE  ALASKA 
RELATED  TO  THE  TIMBER  INDUSTRY 

Tongass  Harvest  Tongass  Harvest  Tongass  Harvest 
300  MMBF/vear     450  MMBF /year    471  MMBF  (1990) 

State  &  Private 

Harvest  121  MMBF/year     2,787  3,860  4,011 

State  &  Private 

Harvest  518  MMBF(1990)    4,889  5,962  6,113 


TIMBER  SALES 

Question:   Of  the  timber  sales  released  by  section  2001 (k)  of  Public 
Law  104-19,  how  many  do  you  consider  will  cause  significant 
environmental  harm  if  they  are  harvested?   How  much  timber  volume  is 
involved? 

Answer:   The  information  you  requested  is  not  currently  available.   In 
connection  with  the  litigation  over  section  2001  (k)  of  P.L.  104-19, 
the  Forest  Service,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  a  s   currently  assessing  the  potential  environmental 
harm  of  each  timber  sale  cutting  unit  in  sales  subject  to  section  2001 
(k) .   Once  completed,  we  anticipate  that  the  information  will  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  the  court  case  and  will  not  be  iiimediately 
availaible  to  the  public  until  the  case  is  resolved. 

Question:   What  has  been  your  progress  with  the  timber  sales 
referenced  in  section  2001(d)  of  Public  Law  104-19?   How  many  timber 
sales,  and  with  what  volume,  have  been  offered  under  this  provision? 

Answer:   As  of  February  1,  1996,  the  Intergovernmental  Advisory 
Committee  reported  the  total  FY  1996  National  Forest  volume  offered  to 
date  at  91.2  mmbf .   We  do  not  have  data  on  the  number  of  sales 
associated  with  that  volume.   The  committee  also  reported  142.9  mmbf 
harvested  as  of  February  1.   In  FY  1995,  the  Forest  Service  offered 
493  mmbf,  sold  387  mmbf,  cind  harvested  437  mmbf. 

Question:   I  read  in  the  newspaper  this  morning  that  yesterday  the 
courts  ruled  that  the  timber  sales  that  you  have  been  holding  need  to 
be  released.   What  is  the  impact  of  this  ruling?   How  mainy  sales,  and 
how  much  volume  is  affected?   When  will  you  finally  release  this 
timber? 

Answer :   We  assume  you  are  talking  about  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  ruling  that  upheld  the  District  Court's  interpretation  of  the 
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geographic  scope  of  the  sales  covered  by  section  2001  (k) .   Because 
the  Ninth  Circuit  had  earlier  denied  our  stay  request  associated  with 
the  District  Court  ruling,  the  Ninth  Circuit  ruling  had  little 
effect.   All  of  the  sales  covered  by  the  District  Court  ruling  had 
already  been  released  by  the  Forest  Service. 


WAR  ON  THE  WEST,  COMMUNITY  RELATIONSHIPS 

Question:   I  understand  that  the  Forest  Service  has  had  a  lot  of 
trouble  lately,  especially  in  the  interior  west,  with  rural  community 
relationships.   VThat  is  wrong  here?   What  can  you  do  to  improve  your 
relationships? 

Answer:   Key  to  developing  and  strengthening  relationships  with  rural 
communites  are  the  Forest  Service's  efforts  to  implement  the  national 
strategy  "Working  Together  for  Rural  America",  which  includes  the 
assistance  provided  via  the  Economic  Action  Programs  (Economic 
Recovery,  Rural  Development,  and  Forest  Products  Conservation  & 
Recycling,  to  name  a  few) .   The  strategy  directs  an  agency-wide  effort 
to  build  capacity  in  rural  communities  to  address  the  changes  and 
opportunities  they  face.   Forest  Service  roles  include  convening 
broad-based,  diverse  groups  of  citizens  and  catalyzing  local  action. 

Through  the  Economic  Recovery  program.  Local  Action  Teams,  which 

include  Forest  Service  representation,  have  made  advances  on  economic, 

social,  and  environmental  goals  by  building  higher  levels  of  trust  and 

increased  use  of  collaborative  processes.   The  Forest  Service  role  as 

part  of  the  Teams  is  to  increase  the  capability  of  rural  communities 

to: 

o    make  informed  decisions  regarding  natural  resources  and 

sustainable  development; 
o    diversify  their  economies;  and 
o    stimulate  the  development  of  competitive,  environmentally 

responsible,  forest-based  enterprises. 

The  Economic  Recovery  program  is  the  Forest  Service's  lead  effort  for 
changing  the  way  the  Agency  views  local -national  relationships. 
Forest  Service  participation  in  Local  Action  Teams  is  frequently  cited 
as  the  key  to  building  new  understanding  and  long-term  relationships. 

Question:   Don't  you  feel  that  the  strong  arm  of  the  federal 
bureaucracy  has  been  overplayed  in  some  instances  and  this  results  in 
animosity  and  antagonism  against  the  agency  and  its  personnel?  Are 
you  doing  anything  to  relieve  the  anxiety  levels  in  rural  communities 
adjacent  to  the  lands  you  manage? 

Answer:   The  overall  mission  of  the  Forest  Service  includes  direction 
to  assist  rural  communities,  particularly  those  communities  most 
heavily  dependent  on  natural  resources.   In  recent  years  the  agency's 
national  strategy,  "Working  Together  for  Rural  America"  focuses 
attention  on  direct  assistance  to  and  long-term  interactions  with 
rural  communities,  rather  than  viewing  rural  development  as  a 
"by-product"  of  federal  lands  management.   As  a  result,   the  Forest 
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Service  is   building  trust  and  participating  in  community -based  and 
community- led  strategic  planning  emd  implementation  processes. 

Local  problem  solving  and  innovations,  along  with  techncial  assistance 
and  "seed  money"  support  from  the  Forest  Service,  is  making  a 
difference  in  rural  America.   Although  the  funding  levels  for  the 
Economic  Action  Programs  have  stayed  about  the  same  since  FY  1992,  the 
number  of  communities  assisted  each  year  continues  to  grow.   In  FY 
1992  Forest  Service  employees  and  partners  provided  assistance  to 
about  240  rural  communities;  in  FY  1995,  over  1600  communities 
received  assistance. 

This  is  possible  because  the  primary  delivery  of  assistance  is  through 
National  Forest  System  employees,  who  work  with  communities  as  part  of 
their  total  job,  thus  making  their  efforts  even  more  effective  in 
addressing  the  anxieties  and  conflicts  referred  to  in  the  above 
question.   Secondly,  the  community -centered  effort  builds  on  many 
partners  both  within  and  outside  the  communities;  these  partners  bring 
funds,  technical  assistemce,  in-kind  services,  marketing  skills,  etc. 
Another  key  factor  is  the  ability  of  the  communities  to  leverage 
Forest  Service  funds  to  match  other  grants,  compete  for  special  funds 
at  the  state  or  national  level,  or  build  credability  with  finsmcial 
institutions  which  would  not  otherwise  be  willing  to  invest  in  the 
community. 

This  progreun  is  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  this  type  of 
intensive,  relationship-building  assistance.   As  the  agency  downsizes, 
personnel  working  on  these  prograuns  will  probably  decrease.   Annual 
appropriations  authority  has  been  used  since  FY  1993  to  assure 
employees  can  use  auny  Forest  Service  appropriation  for  interaction 
with  or  techncial  assistcuice  to  rural  communities  for  the  purpose  of 
sustaina^Dle  development. 

Question :   What  are  the  current  status  of  lawsuits  brought  by  counties 
to  retain  control  of  management  or  access  to  Forest  Service  managed 
lands?   What  are  you  doing  to  work  with  these  counties  to  assure  them 
that  you  will  manage  the  land  with  their  best  intentions  in  mind? 
What  additional  costs  to  metnagement  have  been  required  because  of 
these  county  relationships? 

Answer :   There  have  been  no  lawsuits  brought  by  counties  to  gain 
control  of  management  or  access  to  Forest  Service  managed  lands. 

However,  there  have  been  six  lawsuits  filed  which  directly  or 
indirectly  challenge  the  legal  theories  upon  which  the  County 
Supremacy  Movement  relies.   Those  suits  are: 

Boundary  Backpackers  v.  Boundary  County  (Idaho)  which  was  decided  on 

March  18,  1996; 

Washington  Wilderness  Coalition  v.  Walla  Walla  County  which  was 

dismissed  on  procedural  grounds; 

Gila  Watch  v.  Catron  County  (New  Mexico)  which  was  dismissed  on 

procedural  grounds; 

Hat  R£Uich  v.  Babbitt  (New  Mexico)  which  was  dismissed  on  grounds  that 
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this  dispute  was  about  land  ownership,  not  grazing  fees,  eind  that  the 

twelve  year  statute  of  limitations  under  the  Quiet  Title  Act  to 

challenge  federal  landownership  had  expired; 

United  States  v.  Nye  County  (Nevada)  which  was  decided  on  March  14, 

1996;  and. 

United  States  v.  Gardner  (Nevada)  which  was  decided  on  October  2, 

1995. 

Of  these  six  suits,  the  United  States  was  the  plaintiff  in  two  (Nye 
County  and  Gardner) ,  a  defendant  in  one  (Hat  Ranch) ,  an  amicus  in  one 
(Boundary  Backpackers) ,  and  not  involved  in  two  (Washington  Wilderness 
Coalition  and  Gila  Watch) . 

We  are  required  under  the  provisions  of  several  statutes  to  involve 
the  public,  including  all  levels  of  government,  in  the  plcinning  and 
management  of  the  National  Forest  System.   However,  Forest  Service 
officials  are  making  a  concerted  effort  to  be  more  responsive  to  local 
communities.   They  are  keeping  in  closer  contact  with  local  officials 
and  enforcement  authorities,  and  working  with  holders  of  permits  to 
use  and  occupy  NFS  lands.   To  improve  responsiveness  and  ensure  agency 
coordination  to  actions  involving  the  County  Supremacy  Movement,  the 
Forest  Service  has  a  steinding  task  force  of  Washington  Office  staff, 
complemented  by  a  similar  group  in  each  of  our  Regional  Offices. 

Forest  Service  employees  have  participated  in  training,  meetings, 
enforcement,  protection,  litigation,  investigation,  and   other  agency 
related  duties,  which  were  directly  related  to  county  supremacy 
issues.   Although  costs  have  been  incurred,  we  have  not  kept  records 
of  the  total  agency  commitment  to  this  effort;  thus,  we  cannot  provide 
the  Committee  with  an  estimate  of  the  costs  involved. 


SAFETY  OF  FS  WORKERS  IN  FIELD 

Question:    Have  there  been  additional  bombings  or  other  violent 
actions  against  the  Forest  Service? 

Answer :   The  most  significant  events  have  occurred  in  Region  4  of  the 
Forest  Service,  which  encompasses  Nevada,  Utah,  Southern  Idaho  and 
Western  Wyoming.   In  March  of  1995,  a  bomb  was  detonated  at  a  District 
Office  during  non-duty  hours  and  an  outhouse  was  destroyed  by  a  small 
bomb.   In  April,  1995,  an  employee  was  murdered  by  two  escapees  from  a 
detention  center.   In  August,  1995,  a  bomb  was  detonated  at  the 
residence  of  a  District  Ranger  and  destroyed  a  family  vehicle  and 
shots  were  fired  at  a  fire  engine  crew.   There  have  been  several 
instances  where  employees  have  been  threatened  and  bomb  threats 
received  involving  facilities  solely  or  jointly  occupied  by  the  Forest 
Service.   In  Region  3,  which  covers  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  a  fire 
occurred  from  2  pipe  bombs  in  May  of  1995.   In  January  of  1996,  a  bomb 
exploded  at  a  District  Ranger  office  which  resulted  in  $25,000  damage 
to  the  office.   In  Region  1,  which  covers  Montana,  Northern  Idaho, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  an  employee  and  his  wife  escaped  serious 
injury  when  a  large  rock  and  brick  were  thrown  through  their  front 
window.   There  have  been  incidents  of  intimidation  and  threats  or  bomb 
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threats  in  every  region  except  Alaska.   Most  of  the  activity  has  been 
in  the  Western  States.   As  recently  as  April  7,  1996,  incendiary 
devices  have  been  found  at  Forest  Service  facilities. 

Question :   What  are  you  doing  to  help  field  workers  so  their  safety  is 
assured?   How  is  the  morale  in  the  field  regarding  safety  and 
community  relationships? 

Answer:   As  directed  by  the  President,  after  the  Oklahoma  City 
bombing,  the  Forest  Service  is  conducting  vulneraUjility  assessments  of 
its  facilities.   This  includes  a  physical  security  survey  emd  threat 
assessment.   The  Forest  Service  operates  hundred's  of  facilities  amd 
is  committed  to  make  them  as  safe  as  possible  for  our  employees.   We 
still  encourage  employees  to  travel  in  pairs  where  they  believe  there 
is  a  risk  to  personal  safety.   Threats  or  intimidation  of  employees  is 
immediately  investigated  for  their  protection.   Even  with  the  many 
difficulties  presented  by  these  challenges  and  carrying  out  the 
programs  our  employees  are  responsible  for,  morale  and  the  desire  to 
do  a  good  job  continues  strong. 

Also  a  Forest  Service  directive  on  Workplace  Violence  is  currently  in 
draft  form  and  comments  are  being  solicited  from  the  field.  Law 
Enforcement  and  Investigation  Staff  amd  Safety  and  Health  are  working 
together  on  this  issue.  The  Safety  auid  Health  Branch  participates  on 
the  USDA  Workplace  Violence  Committee .  A  statement  from  the  Secretary 
is  forthcoming.  A  statement  from  the  Chief  is  also  being  written  aind 
should  be  distributed  within  the  next  several  weeks. 

Question:   Chief,  as  the  leader  for  the  agency,  what  are  you  doing  to 
encourage  your  employees  to  work  with  citizens  and  reduce  barriers 
that  may  lead  to  some  of  these  problems? 

Answer:   To  put  it  simply,  I  am  asking  our  employees  to  do  what  we 
have  always  done;  and  indeed  what  we  must  continue  to  do  to  perform 
our  mission.   That  is,  continue  to  work  closely  with  local  citizens 
and  leaders  to  assure  sound  management  of  National  Forest  land.   I 
expect  our  District  Rangers,  Forest  Supervisors  and  all  employees  to 
continue  to  be  active,  visible,  amd  good  neighbors  to  the  public  we 
serve.   This  attitude  is  nothing  new.   It  is  this  service  concept  that 
has  made  the  Forest  Service  strong  public  servants.   The  new  variable 
in  these  troubling  times  is  the  need  for  our  employees  to  be  aware  and 
alert  for  the  warning  signs  that  might  mean  "trouble"  as  they  perform 
their  duties. 


DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  THE  WOODS 

Question:    To  what  extent  is  the  Forest  Service  having  problems  with 
unlawful  demonstrations  or  gatherings  on  the  forests  that  seek  to  stop 
lawful  timber  harvest  or  other  management  activities? 

Answer :   Protests  and  disruptive  activities  are  ongoing,  continuous 
and  numerous  at  offices,  field  sites  emd  timber  sales.  Most  activities 
are  taking  place  in  the  west.   Management  and  monitoring  of 
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environmental  protests  and  other  unplanned  incidents  has  stretched  the 
limit  of  available  law  enforcement  resources.   The  Forest  Service's 
ability  to  successfully  deal  with  these  protests  requires  close 
cooperation  primarily  with  local  county  sheriffs  cuid  other  federal 
agencies  to  a  lesser  extent .   The  Forest  Service  has  so  far 
successfully  managed  these  demonstrations.   However,  it  can  be 
expected  that  if  more  than  3  or  4  demonstrations  occur  concurrently 
with  other  major  planned  events  (Olympics,  Rainbow  Family  Gathering, 
etc),  resources  may  be  insufficient  to  meet  demands.   At  the  present 
time,  Law  Enforcement  has  been  able  to  shift  resources  to  assure 
timber  harvest  and  other  management  activities  continue  to  occur  as 
planned. 

Question:   Where  do  you  ainticipate  having  problems  this  summer?   Who 
are  the  leaders  of  these  activities? 

Answer :   In  addition  to  pleuined  major  events  such  as  the  Olympics  and 
Rainbow  Family  gathering,  it  is  expected  that  up  to  50  major 
environmental  protests  will  occur.   Based  on  past  actions,  these 
demonstrations  will  occur  primarily  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  this 
trend  is  expected  to  continue.   Multiple  arrests  have  occurred  on 
timber  sale  areas  on  the  Siskiyou  and  Willamette  National  Forests  and 
more  arrests  are  expected  on  the  Willamette  and  in  other  sale  areas  in 
Oregon  in  the  future.   Timber  sale  protests  have  been  organized  by 
many  different  people  and  dispersed  groups  rather  than  through  a  few 
central  leaders . 

Question:  Have  these  demonstrators  caused  harm  to  property  or  natural 
resources?  Are  there  safety  considerations  or  problems?  What  are  you 
doing  to  discourage  these  demonstrations? 

Answer :   Some  damage  to  resources  has  occurred.   For  example,  on  the 
Warner  Creek  Timber  Sale  area,  demonstrators  have  built  an 
"encampment,"  excavated  roads,  and  disturbed  the  landscape.   There  are 
also  safety  considerations  for  employees  which  primarily  center  on 
making  arrests,  removing  demonstrators  from  sale  areas,  and 
intervening  in  confrontations  between  environmentalists  and  timber 
operators.   Some  minimal  injuries  have  occurred,  however,  serious 
injuries  have  been  avoided  so  far. 


MISSION  OF  THE  FOREST  SERVICE  AND  COURSE  TO  THE  FUTURE 

Question:   You  argue  that  your  mission  is  guided  by  the  principles  of 
ecosystem  management?   I  thought  you  were  guided  by  a  multiple  use 
ethic.   Chief,  please  define  ecosystem  management  and  describe  how  it 
differs  from  multiple  use? 

Answer:  In  relation  to  the  National  Forest  System,  ecosystem 
management  is  a  concept  of  natural  resources  management  wherein 
National  Forest  activities  are  considered  within  the  context  of 
economic,  ecological,  and  social  interactions  within  a  defined  area  or 
region  over  both  the  short-  and  long-term.   Multiple  use  activities 
are  considered  within  the  context  of  ecosystem  management.   Forests 
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and  rangelands  can  provide  a  broad  range  of  sustainable  uses,  values, 
products  and  services  to  people.   The  Forest  Service  will  provide 
these  multiple  benefits  for  people,  within  the  capfibilities  of  the 
ecosystems  in  which  they  occur. 

Question:   If  ecosystem  mcuiagement  is  so  similar  to  multiple  use,  why 
have  you  gone  to  the  trouble  of  confusing  the  public  by  pushing  this 
concept  of  ecosystem  management? 

Answer:  We  have  "pushed  this  concept  of  ecosystem  management"  because 
it  further  refines  our  multiple -use  management  and  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do.   Also,  we  have  numerous  examples  that  indicate  that  the 
public  is  not  confused.  The  Report  of  the  Interagency  Ecosystem 
Management  Task  Force  (June  1995)  has  a  number  of  quotes  which  I  think 
demonstrate  an  under stfuiding  of  ecosystem  management  principles  by 
such  folks  as  Bill  Millar,  Rancher  and  Board  Member,  Malpai 
Borderlands  Group.   Bill  states  "My  definition  of  ecosystem  management 
is  really  to  be  able  to  work  across  the  fences  with  my  neighbors  and 
partners.   My  family  has  been  here  prior  to  statehood.   Ecosystem 
management  gives  us  a  plan  of  land  tenure  where  we  can  work  through 
problems  that  in  the  past  created  suiimosity,  and  more  importantly, 
thwarted  our  ability  to  do  what's  right  for  the  land".   Or,  Bill 
Coates,  Board  of  Supervisors,  Plumas  County,  California  who  states 
"The  most  essential  element  of  ecosystem  management  is  community 
buy-in.   Without  this,  local  knowledge,  talent,  and  political  support 
are  not  available.   In  this  age  of  hostility  toward  large  government, 
many  federal  government  ideas  (some  excellent)  die  due  to  public 
apathy.   If  the  community  believes  the  idea  'its  own,'  then  marvelous 
things  occur."   These  are  just  several  exaunples  that  indicate  people 
do  understand  the  Ecosystem  Management  concept . 

Question:   Where  does  authority  come  from  to  adopt  this  ecosystem 
meuiagement  philosophy?  To  what  extent  is  this  a  set  of  ethical 
principles,  practically  a  religion,  or  is  it  scientific  management? 

Answer :  The  roots  of  ecosystem  management  "draw  from  the  Orgemic  Act, 
Multiple  Use -Sustained  Yield  Ace,  National  Environmental  Policy  Act, 
and  National  Forest  Management  Act,  and  other  laws;  advances  in 
science;   and  from  the  changing  values  eind  needs  of  the  Americam 
people"  (National  Fraunework  for  Ecosystem  Management) .   It  is 
scientific  mauiagement  as  evidenced  by  a  1995  assessment  of  the 
scientific  basis  for  ecosystem  tnanagement  by  the  Ecological  Society  of 
America. 

Ecosystem  management  proceeds  from  our  statutory  authority  as  set 
forth  in  statutes  such  as  the  Forest  Service  Orgamic  Act,  the 
Multiple -Use  Sustained  Yield  Act,  and  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 
These  statutes  invest  in  the  Forest  Service's  broad  discretion  to  rely 
upon  our  expertise  to  manage  lands  under  our  administrative  authority 
in  a  manner  deemed  to  best  meet  the  purpose  of  Congress.   Qne  such 
purpose  is  to  provide  for  the  long-term  sustainaibility  of  all  of  the 
forests'  natural  resources,  including  the  species  that  inhabit  them. 
Statutes  such  as  the  Forest  amd   Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning 
Act  and  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  outline  various  procedures 
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to  follow  in  federal  public  laurid  planning,  also  authorize  the  use  of 
principles  intrinsic  to  ecosystem  management.   These  acts  specify  that 
planning  should  be  interdisciplinary,  coordinated  cunong  agencies,  and 
based  on  the  best  available  science  -  all  of  which  are  ecosystem 
management  principles.   As  a  result,  we  feel  that  ecosystem  mamagement 
is  firmly  grounded  in  the  authority  reflected  in  statute  as  well  as 
the  best  traditions  of  land  stewardship. 

Question:   To  what  extent  does  your  new  philosophy  still  require  the 
production  of  goods  and  products  from  the  national  forest  system? 

Answer:  Goods  and  services  will  continue  to  be  produced  within  the 
capabilities  of  ecosystems. 

Question:   What  is  your  legal  authority  and  mandate  to  provide  for 
rural  community  stability  by  seeking  to  minimize  harm  to  local 
economies  that  have  evolved  a  dependence  on  the  national  forest 
system?  Aren't  a  lot  of  communities  hurting? 

Answer :  The  National  Forest -Dependent  Rural  communities  Economic 
Diversification  Act  of  1990  (under  the  Rural  Development  Title  XXIII 
(Subtitle  G)  of  the  Food,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Trade  Act  of  1990 
-  otherwise  known  as  the  1990  Farm  Bill)  directs  the  Forest  Service  to 
fulfill  the  following  purposes: 

(1)  provide  assistance  to  rural  communities  that  are  located  in  or 
near  national  forests  and  that  are  economically  dependent  upon  forest 
resources  or  are  likely  to  become  economically  disadvantaged  by 
Federal  or  private  sector  land  management  practices; 

(2)  aid  in  diversifying  such  communities'  economic  bases;  and 

(3)  improve  the  economic,  social,  and  environmental  well-being  of 
rural  America. 

The  Act  is  quite  specific  about  which  natural  resource -dependent 
communities  are  eligible  for  this  assistance  in  the  Economic  Recovery 
program;  communities  only  associated  with  National  Grasslands  are  not 
eligible  under  the  law.   Over  835  rural  communities  with 
community-based  Local  Action  Teams  were  assisted  under  this  authority 
in  FY  1995.   Field  employees  indicate  the  demsmd  for  technical  and 
financial  assistcuice  from  the  Forest  Service  is  well  aibove  the  current 
capcibilities  of  the  program. 

Nonmetropolitan  (rural)  counties  are  72%  of  all  counties  in  the  U.S. 
About  70%  (1,600)  of  these  nonmetropolitan  counties  are  highly 
dependent  on  natural  resource -based  earnings  (15%  or  higher) .   Of 
those  natural  re source -dependent  counties,  over  1,300  are  within  100 
miles  or  less  of  a  National  Forest  and  are,  therefore,  eligible  for 
assistance  through  the  Economic  Recovery  program.   Since  the  Economic 
Recovery  program  targets  capacity  building  cind  diversification 
assistance  to  resource -dependent  communities,  not  just  counties,  the 
number  of  potential  recipients  of  Forest  Service  assistance  can  be 
conservatively  estimated  in  the  thousands. 
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The  Economic  Recovery  program  is  the  Forest  Service's  lead  effort  for 
chaunging  the  agency's  approach  to  local -national  relationships. 
Agency  participation  in  community  Action  Tecuns  builds  trust  in 
relationships  and  is  frequently  cited  as  the  key  to  avoiding 
adversarial  positions.   In  FY  1997,  the  Forest  Service  will  continue 
to  use  this  program  to  assist  rural  communities  who  are  seeking  ways 
to  stimulate  improvements  in  their  economic,  environmental,  or  social 
conditions,  and  to  focus  on  helping  rural  communities  capitalize  on 
their  potential  to  diversify  and  expand  their  economies  through 
natural  resource  opportunities. 

In  addition  to  the  1990  Act,  auinual  appropriations  language  for  FY 
1993  through  FY  1996  has  permitted  the  use  of  any  Forest  Service 
appropriations  to  interact  with  or  provide  technical  assistance  to 
rural  communities  for  the  purpose  of  sustainable  community 
development.   Without  this  authority,  the  bulk  of  the  orgauiization 
would  be  prohibited  from  providing  essential  help  to  natural 
resource -dependent  rural  communities. 


ROLE  OF  SCIENCE  AND  SCIENTISTS  IN  MANAGEMENT 

Question:   You  have  made  a  big  deal  about  the  merits  of  bringing  more 
science  to  bear  on  forest  management.   What  are  some  of  the  pitfalls 
of  relying  on  science  or  scientists  to  either  solve  forest  management 
issues  or  make  decisions  affecting  forest  management? 

Answer:   Science  is  a  process  for  acquiring  auid  synthesizing  knowledge 
and  is  cui  essential  part  of  our  management  and  policy  decisionmaking 
process.   We  do  not  rely  on  scientists  to  recommend  or  make  management 
decisions.   If  scientists  were  asked  to  recommend  management  or  policy 
alternatives,  it  would  both  bias  our  science  progreun  and  disrupt  the 
more  open  and  democratic  decisionmaking  process.   As  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  has  previously  stated  in  Congressional  testimony 
" . . .science. . .can  describe  options. . .  and  provide  assessments  of  their 
consequences.   But  science  simply  will  not,  euid  cannot,  give  society 
"the  cuiswer"."   Consequently,  we  limit  the  scientists'  involvement  in 
decisionmaking  to  collecting  and  interpreting  technical  information, 
projecting  probable  resource  outcomes  of  management  alternatives,  and 
2uialyzing  consequences  of  various  outcomes . 

Question :   A  feature  article  in  the  current  (April,  1996)  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  Forestry  deals  with  the  issue  of  using  science  to  direct 
policy.   The  article  warns  of  a  series  of  potential  problems.   To  what 
extent  does  the  Forest  Service  rely  on  a  diversity  of  scientific 
experts  or  do  you  primarily  rely  on  your  in-house  expertise? 

Answer :   When  seeking  scientific  input  to  decisionmaking  processes, 
the  Forest  Service  selects  scientists  on  the  basis  of  established 
technical  expertise  and  credentials,  not  institutional  affiliation. 
On  most  technical  assessments,  we  engage  Forest  Service  scientists  as 
well  as  scientists  from  other  agencies  and  institutions.   For  example, 
on  the  Forest  Ecosystem  Memagement  Assessment  Team  we  used  researchers 
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and  technical  authorities  from  the  Forest  Service,  at  least  five  other 
Federal  agencies,  and  approximately  ten  universities.   We  seek  to  use 
the  best  science  wherever  it  may  be  found. 

Question:   Why  do  you  not  use  more  external  review  or  contracts  for 
extra-mural  scientific  input? 

Answer:   Virtually  all  technical  assessments  are  subjected  to  external 
peer  review.   In  addition,  we  develop  partnerships  or  contracts  to 
engage  extrsunural  scientific  talent  subject  to  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act. 

Question:   The  article  warns  that  if  the  Scune  scientist  names  and 

faces  keep  popping  up  on  issues  around  the  country  that  there  is  a 

good  chance  that  the  individual  scientists  are  becoming  advocates  and 
have  left  the  scientific  arena? 

Answer:   While  there  is  always  a  chance  that  a  scientist  can  become  an 
advocate,  the  Scune  scientist's  neune  popping  up  on  an   issue  is  more 
likely  to  be  reflective  of  that  scientist's  accepted  expertise  on  the 
issue  or  technical  area,  rather  thcin  the  assumption  that  the  scientist 
is  becoming  an  advocate.   In  the  scientific  arena,  experience  and 
peer/manager  accepted  expertise  is  a  valuable  commodity.   The  mere 
fact  of  being  knowledgeable  in  a  given  technical  area  can  give  the 
perception  of  advocacy,  but  does  not  necessarily  make  it  so. 

Whether  an  individual  scientist  assists  with  one  assessment  or 
several,  we  expect  our  scientists  to  synthesize,  analyze,  and 
interpret  technical  information  via  the  scientific  method  with  as 
little  bias  as  possible.   They  are  not  asked  to  make  management 
decisions  or  recommend  a  policy  position,  only  to  provide  the 
scientific  cuid  technical  facts. 

Question:   Are  some  of  the  same  scientists  involved  in  one  after 
cinother  of  your  land  msinagement  assessments? 

Answer:  Yes.   We  select  scientists  to  serve  on  assessment  tesims  based 
on  the  technical  issues  involved  eind  the  individual's  experience  and 
established  technical  expertise.   To  the  extent  that  technical  issues 
are  recurring  (e.g.,  population  vicibility,  aquatic  habitat  processes, 
watershed  assessment  procedures,  etc.),  an  individual  scientist  may  be 
asked  to  serve  on  more  than  one  assessment  activity  because  of  his  or 
her  experience  and  peer  accepted  scientific  and  technical  expertise. 
Whether  cin  individual  scientist  assists  with  one  assessment  or 
several,  our  expectations  are  the  same.   Scientists  are  expected  to 
synthesize,  analyze,  and  interpret  technical  information  via  the 
scientific  method.   They  are  not  asked  to  make  management  decisions  or 
recommend  a  policy  position,  only  to  provide  the  scientific  auid 
technical  facts. 

Question :   Do  you  think  that  some  of  these  folks  have  an  ax  to  grind 
on  their  issues  and  use  their  expertise  to  implement  or  encourage  the 
implementation  of  certain  environmental  policies? 
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Answer:   We  recognize  that  scientists  have  opinions  eind  biases  like 
everyone  else.   We  manage  to  limit  the  influence  of  potential  biases 
by  using  only  experienced  scientists;  established  peer  review 
procedures,  insisting  that  scientists  adhere  to  strict  scientific 
protocols;  and  not  asking  scientists  to  make  management  decisions  or 
recommendations . 


RPA  DRAFT  PLAN  STATUS 

Question :   What  is  the  status  of  the  draft  Resources  Planning  Act 
(RPA)  plaui  that  you  recently  circulated?  When  will  you  put  a  final 
plan  out? 

Answer:   The  first  90-day  comment  period  ended  in  January  1996.   A 
second,  30 -day  comment  period  began  on  May  1,  1996.   An  analysis  of 
comment  letters  was  completed  for  the  first  90 -day  comment  period.   A 
similar  analysis  will  be  completed  for  the  second  30-day  comment 
period  that  ends  on  May  31,  1996.   We  are  in  the  process  of  reviewing 
the  results  of  public  and  employee  comment  on  the  Draft  RPA  Progrcun, 
along  with  other  relevant  information,  in  order  to  develop  the 
Secretary's  Recommended  Program.   After  appropriate  coordination 
within  and  outside  of  the  Forest  Service,  the  Secretary's  Recommended 
Program  and  the  President's  Statement  of  Policy  will  be  prepared.   A 
summary  of  comments  received  during  the  90-  and  30 -day  comment  periods 
will  be  prepared  for  publication  and  made  available  to  organizations 
and  individuals  who  have  expressed  an  interest  in  the  information. 
Finally,  the  Secretary  has  indicated  that  he  will  deliver  the 
Recommended  RPA  Progrsun  to  the  105th  Congress  in  1997. 

Question :   What  was  wrong  with  the  plan  that  you  decided  to  stop  its 
release? 

Answer:   The  "The  Forest  Service  Program  for  Forest  and  Rangeland 
Resources:   A  Long-Term  Strategic  Plan"  (Draft  1995  RPA  Program)  was 
published  in  draft  so  that  the  public  and  employees  could  review  smd 
comment  on  the  substance  of  the  plan.   The  Draft  RPA  Program  was 
released  in  mid-October  for  that  purpose.   Based  on  comment  letters 
received  and  other  relevant  information,  the  Draft  RPA  Program  will  be 
revised  and  updated  following  the  conclusion  of  the  second,  30 -day 
comment  period  on  May  31.   The  revised  and  updated  plem  will  be 
released  as  the  "Secretary's  Recommended  RPA  Program"  and  will  be 
availcLble,  along  with  the  President's  Statement  of  Policy,  to  the 
105th  Congress  in  1997. 

Question:   I  understand  that  the  RPA  includes  cin  analysis  suggesting 
that  the  Forest  Service  contribution  to  the  gross  domestic  product  in 
the  year  2000  will  be  about  $123.8  billion,  including  about  $98 
billion  from  recreation  programs,  about  #13  billion  from  wildlife  cind 
fish  programs,  about  $10  billion  from  minerals  programs,  amd  only 
cibout  $3.5  billion  from  timber  programs.   What  exactly  is  this 
analysis?   Who  did  it?   Is  it  correct?  Will  it  stay  in  your  final  RPA 
plan? 
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Answer:   The  analysis  is  based  on  an  input-output  model  for  estimating 
the  national  job  and  income  impacts  of  Forest  Service  prograuns .   The 
Forest  Service  is  required  to  display  such  effects  in  the  RPA  Program 
by  the  Resources  Planning  Act.   A  briefing  paper  follows  that  provides 
additional  background  amd  explamation  of  the  procedures  used  in 
developing  this  analysis. 

Question:   How  in  the  world  did  you  come  up  with  these  figures? 

Answer :  The  eibove  briefing  paper  (referred  to  in  question  114) 
provides  a  more  detailed  explanation  of  the  procedures  used  in 
developing  this  analysis. 

Question:   What  are  the  implications?   Should  we  base  our  funding 
allocations  on  this  kind  of  cinalysis? 

Answer :   The  estimates  of  contributions  to  gross  domestic  product 
(GDP)  provide  useful  information  on  the  impact  of  Forest  Service 
programs  on  the  national  economy.   However,  economic  impacts  are  just 
one  perspective  to  consider  in  evaluating  Forest  Service  prograuns. 
Other  relevcuit  perspectives  include  local  community  impacts,  economic 
efficiency,  historic  prograun  development  auid  support,  amd  achievement 
of  mamagement  goals  such  as  forest  health.   Funding  allocations  are 
not  based  on  a  single  perspective.   National  income  and  employment 
impacts  alone  do  not  provide  a  sufficient  rationale  on  which  to 
establish  funding  priorities,  nor  are  they  appropriate  for  estimating 
the  effects  of  marginal  changes  in  prograun  funding. 
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DRAFT 
ECONOMIC  IMPACTS  OF  FOREST  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 


The  USDA  Forest  Service  plays  a  significant  role  in  meuiaging  forests  and 
rangelands  smd  producing  resource  outputs  that  provide  a  variety  of  goods  and 
services  for  the  American  public.   The  economic  effects  of  these  goods  and 
services  can  be  described  by  several  measures,  each  contributing  unique 
information.   The  Draft  RPA  Progreun  presents  three  measures  of  economic 
effects:   1)  benefit-cost  emalysis;  2)  returns  to  Treasury;  and  3)  employment 
and  income  impacts.   The  benefit-cost  analysis  compares  the  cost  of  Forest 
Service  programs  to  the  benefits  generated  by  those  progreuns .   Returns  to 
Treasury  are  receipts  to  the  government  from  sales  of  outputs  and  fees  for 
services  on  the  National  Forests  and  Grasslands.   The  employment  and  income 
effects  are  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

The  economic  impacts  resulting  from  Forest  Service  progreuns  like  timber, 
grazing,  and  recreation  create  ripple  effects  throughout  the  economy  with 
measureable  impacts  at  local,  regional,  and  national  scales.   The  economic 
impacts  from  Forest  Service  activities  are  often  summarized  as  contributions  to 
employment  and   income.   At  the  national  level,  the  most  relevauit  measure  of 
income  is  the  contribution  to  Gross  Domestic  Product  (GDP) :  the  value  added  to 
the  economy  of  domestic  production  of  goods  and  services. 

MODELING  ECONOMIC  IMPACTS 

Forest  Service  estimates  of  the  contributions  to  employment  and  GDP  are 
developed  using  ain  input -output  model  of  the  national  economy.   Input -output 
models  use  a  well-defined  system  of  accounts  to  quantify  the  flow  of 
commodities  between  industries  in  the  economy.   In  short,  industries  within  am 
economy  buy  from  and  sell  products  to  each  other,  and  household  members 
(people)  work  for  and  buy  from  these  industries.   The  basic  input-output  model 
tracks  the  production  process  from  raw  material  inputs  to  production  of  final 
goods  and  services.   In  effect,  the  input-output  model  is  a  snapshot  of  the 
economic  interrelationships  of  our  national  economy. 

The  Impact  Analysis  for  Plcuining  (IMPLAN)  model  has  been  the  standard  USDA 
Forest  Service  input-output  analysis  tool  since  1979.   It  combines  a  system  of 
economic  accounts  with  tools  for  economic  analysis  and  forecasting.   IMPLTVN  is 
valucible  as  a  descriptive  tool  to  explore  and  understand  the  current  economic 
interrelationships  in  local  or  regional  economies.   As  an  analysis  tool,  IMPLAN 
is  used  to  estimate  economic  impacts,  such  as  those  associated  with  major 
policy  initiatives  at  regional  and  national  levels. 

IMPLAN  has  broad  technical  credibility  across  Agency  and  institutional 
boundaries  for  a  variety  of  applications.   The  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  uses  IMPLAN  to  evaluate  alternative  strategies  following  disasters. 
IMPLAN  provides  estimates  of  regional  economic  impacts  of  recreational  use  at 
reservoirs  and  river  systems  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers.   Other  applications 
include  the  evaluation  of  structural  changes  in  the  economy,  the  evaluation  of 
import  cuid  export  relationships  for  trade  studies,  and  the  development  of 
international  models. 

IMPLAN  can  be  used  to  capture  the  cumulative  effects  of  economic  activity 
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stimulated  by  Forest  Service  programs.   These  cumulative  effects  are  composed 
of  direct,  indirect  and  induced  effects.   The  direct  effects  capture  the 
initial  economic  stimulus  on  the  original  industry  in  response  to  a  Forest 
Service  action  (e.g.,  savmill  production  stimulated  by  stumpage  sale). 
Indirect  effects  account  for  additional  production  by  supplying  industries 
responding  to  the  input  needs  of  the  original  industry  (e.g.,  savmiill  purchases 
of  additional  fuel,  trucks,  equipment).   Induced  effects  capture  the  increased 
spending  level  of  households  from  increases  in  employment  (e.g.,  purchases  by 
new  workers  hired  at  sawmills  and  supplying  industries) .   In  summary,  the 
economic  impacts  of  a  Forest  Service  action  becomes  the  sum  of  the  effects  on 
the  original  industry  plus  the  effects  on  supplying  industries  and  wage  earners 
as  the  economic  stimulus  ripples  through  the  economy.   IMPLAN' s  value  as  an 
analytic  tool  stems  from  the  calculation  of  a  multiplier  that  represents  the 
accumulated  total  of  multiple  rounds  of  indirect  and  induced  effects  flowing 
throughout  the  economy.   Once  the  direct  effects  of  a  program  chauige  are 
determined,  IMPLAN  is  used  to  calculate  the  indirect  and  induced  effects. 

Most  input-output  models,  including  IMPLAN,  account  for  the  economic  linkages 
moving  backwards  or  downstream  through  the  economy.   Backward  linkages  occur 
when  ein  industry  purchases  inputs  for  its  own  use.   For  exanple,  a  sawmill 
purchases  electricity,  tools,  aind  other  equipment  in  the  production  of  lumber. 
Another  economic  linkage  is  forward  processing  which  reflects  sales  of  one 
industry's  output  to  another  industry.   Forward  processing  occurs  when  the 
Forest  Service  sells  stumpage  as  an  input  to  the  production  of  lumber  at 
sawmills.   Forward  linkages  are  important  to  resource  management  agencies, 
since  most  of  the  resource  outputs  are  primarily  inputs  to  auiother  stage  of 
production.   The  direct  effects  from  forward  processing  of  resource  outputs  are 
evaluated  before  IMPLAN  Cein  calculate  the  indirect  and  induced  effects  from  the 
backward  linkages. 

ECONOMIC  IMPACTS  IN  THE  DRAFT  RPA  PROGRAM 

The  contribution  of  the  Forest  Service  to  national  GDP  reflects  one  measure  of 
the  role  the  Agency  plays  in  the  national  economy.   Through  its  resource 
outputs  and  programs,  the  Forest  Service  generates  significant  economic 
activity,  directly  and  indirectly,  that  ripples  through  the  economy  supporting 
a  variety  of  industries,  including  the  meinuf acturing  eind  service  sectors.   The 
economic  impacts  displayed  for  the  different  program  areas  reflect  the  relative 
contribution  to  the  total  from  activities  associated  with  each  progrcun. 

For  the  Draft  RPA  Program,  IMPLAN  was  used  to  provide  estimates  of  the  Forest 
Service  contribution  to  national  GDP  and  employment  based  on  the  strategic 
direction  presented  in  the  Program.   Total  national  economic  impacts  (direct 
indirect,  and  induced)  from  Forest  Service  programs  were  evaluated  for  the 
years  2000  and  2045  based  on  the  progreun  costs  and  outputs  projected  in  the 
Draft  Program  dataOsase  (Appendix  E-2) .   Forest  Service  programs  stimulate 
economic  impacts  from  three  components  of  Agency  activities:   1)  production  of 
resource  outputs;   2)  Agency  direct  expenditures,  amd  3)  uses  of  program 
receipts . 

The  largest  share  of  economic  impacts  linked  to  Forest  Service  program 
activities  stems  from  the  production  of  resource  outputs  from  national  forests 
amd  grasslcmds.   Recreation  use,  timber  production,  grazing,  mining,  eind 
wildlife  and  fish  use  all  stimulate  economic  inpacts  as  primary  inputs  to  the 
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production  of  a  variety  of  goods  and  services  in  the  economy.   How  the 
particular  resource  outputs  feed  into  the  econonry  determine  the  private  sector 
response  and  the  magnitude  and  nature  of  the  direct,  indirect,  and  induced 
effects . 

Administration  of  all  Forest  Service  prograuns  requires  expenditures  of  funds 
for  employee  salaries  and  benefits  and  for  goods  and  services  used  in  Agency 
operations.   Employee  purchases  of  goods  and  services  from  salaries  generate 
economic  effects  in  local  communities.   Our  estimates  of  these  effects  are 
based  on  a  stcindard  profile  of  household  expenditures.   The  Agency  also 
produces  private  sector  economic  effects  from  purchases  of  goods  and  services 
associated  with  standard  day-to-day  operations.   For  research,  state  and 
private  forestry,  international  forestry,  and  other  progrcuns  not  linked 
directly  to  production  of  resource  outputs,  the  only  economic  effects  currently 
included  in  the  Draft  RPA  Program  analysis  are  from  direct  Agency  expenditures. 

Through  institutional  agreements  with  states  and  local  governments,  the  Forest 
Service  contributes  a  share  (payments  to  states)  of  its  annual  collection  of 
receipts.   As  these  revenues  are  spent  in  the  local  community,  often  on 
education  and  roads,  economic  effects  are  realized  in  affected  areas.   In  the 
Draft  RPA  Program,  the  economic  effects  from  payments  to  states  are  evaluated 
as  one  aggregated  total  across  all  Forest  Service  programs  generating  revenue. 

While  the  primary  purpose  of  performing  impact  analysis  for  the  RPA  Program  is 
to  evaluate  the  overall  effects  and/or  role  the  Forest  Service  plays  in  the 
national  economy,  it  is  also  important  to  identify  the  effects  associated  with 
different  program  areas.   As  mentioned  earlier,  the  majority  of  economic 
effects  from  Forest  Service  prograims  stem  from  production  of  resource  outputs 
(recreation  use,  timber  production,  mining,  grazing,  and  wildlife  &  fish  use) . 
Many  of  these  outputs  are  used  as  raw  inputs  (forward  processing)  to  production 
of  goods  and  services  in  local  communities  surrounding  national  forests  and  in 
the  nation  as  a  whole.   In  developing  the  economic  effects  that  stem  from 
resource  outputs,  a  concerted  effort  is  made  to  evaluate  each  program  in  a 
consistent  and  comparable  manner.   The  accounting  stance  adopted  to  insure 
comparability  identifies  where  a  particular  Forest  Service  output  is  in  the 
production  process  and  the  role  that  output  plays. 

In  general,  the  Forest  Service  only  claims  economic  effects  from  production  of 
a  particular  good,  when  the  Forest  Service  output  is  overwhelmingly  important 
as  an  input  to  production  of  the  good.   Recreation  eind  timber  offer  good 
examples  to  compare  how  distinctly  different  types  of  resource  outputs  are 
treated  when  defining  their  proper  place  in  a  particular  production  process. 
In  the  case  of  recreation,  the  Forest  Service  manages  the  reci"eation  setting 
cuid  considers  that  component  to  be  the  most  significant  or  important  input  to 
production  of  recreation  experiences.   The  production  process  of  generating 
recreation  experiences  includes  inputs  from  the  recreation  user  in  the  form  of 
trip-related  expenditures  and   on-site  expenses  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
recreation  site.   Expenditures  on  durable  goods,  such  as  4 -wheel  drive  vehicles 
and  camping  trailers,  are  excluded  because  they  are  usually  purchased  off-site 
and  their  value  Ccinnot  be  attributed  solely  to  a  particular  Forest  Service 
recreation  trip.   Since  the  recreation  experience  is  considered  the  final 
economic  product,  there  is  no  forward  processing  to  other  goods  cind  services. 
The  economic  impacts  only  include  the  effects  of  bacJcward  lin)cages  stemming 
from  the  trip-related  expenditures. 
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For  timber,  the  raw  log  is  the  primary  input  to  production  of  lumber  at  the 
savraiill.   The  economic  effects  include  the  value  of  all  the  products  from  the 
sawmill,  the  value  associated  with  harvest  activities,  and  the  economic  impacts 
stimulated  through  all  the  backward  linkages  in  the  economy.   As  the  sawmill 
products  move  forward  in  the  economy  as  inputs  to  other  products,  the 
importance  and  magnitude  of  the  Forest  Service  contribution  (raw  log) 
diminishes.   For  the  production  of  furniture,  the  value  of  the  wood  has  already 
been  included  from  the  milling  process,  so  other  inputs  such  as  design,  glue, 
nails,  and  labor  become  the  dominsmt  inputs  at  that  stage  of  production.   The 
overall  economic  impacts  from  timber  production  include  the  direct  contribution 
to  the  economy  of  forward  processing  to  sawmills  and  all  the  subsequent 
indirect  and  induced  effects  that  ripple  through  the  economy. 

As  displayed  in  the  Draft  RPA  Program,  the  national  contributions  to  GDP  from 
recreation  are  substantially  larger  than  contributions  from  other  resource 
areas.   This  difference  is  explained  by  several  factors.   The  first  factor  is 
the  sheer  magnitude  of  recreation  use  on  the  national  forests  and  grasslands. 
Second,  recreation  visitors  are  purchasing  final  consumption  products  (fishing 
equipment,  clothes,  etc.)  as  part  of  the  recreation  trip  expenditures.   These 
products  require  inputs  from  a  large  number  of  intermediate  producers  and 
exhibit  extensive  national  economic  linkages  throughout  the  economy.   By 
contrast,  total  timber  GDP  effects  tend  to  be  smaller  than  the  recreation 
effects  since  the  Forest  Service  contribution  in  the  production  streeun  ends  at 
an  intermediate  stage.   There  is  a  less  extensive  network  of  linkages  for 
intermediate  products  than  is  observed  for  final  products,  such  as  recreation. 
The  greater  the  number  of  linkages,  the  more  extensive  the  economic  effects. 

In  regard  to  implications  of  this  analysis,  we  believe  the  total  national 
employment  and  income  effects  auid  the  distribution  of  those  affects  among 
Forest  Service  programs  provides  valuable  information  aibout  the  relationship 
between  the  Forest  Service  and  the  national  economy.   However,  economic  impacts 
are  just  one  perspective  amd  there  are  many   other  valid  perspectives  and 
sources  of  information  that  should  also  be  considered  in  evaluating  Forest 
Service  programs.   These  include  the  social  and  economic  impacts  to  local 
communities,  revenues  generated,  economic  efficiency,  historical  progrcun 
development  and  support,  and  actions  needed  to  achieve  desired  conditions  or  to 
address  urgent  problems,  such  as  forest  health.   Funding  allocations  are  not 
based  on  a  single  dominant  perspective  or  factor.   Such  decisions  take  into 
account  all  of  the  factors  mentioned  6U)ove,  plus  mauiy  more.   Income  and 
employment  impacts  alone  do  not  provice  a  sufficient  rationale  on  which  to 
estsiblish  funding  priorities. 

We  continue  to  evaluate  the  national  economic  effects  of  Forest  Service 
programs  and  will  analyze  the  economic  effects  of  the  Secretary's  Recommended 
Progrcun  when  it  is  developed.   While  we  expect  some  changes  in  the  absolute 
numbers,  we  do  not  amticipate  a  chauige  in  the  overall  relationships  between  and 
among  Forest  Service  programs.   Recreation  use  effects  will  continue  to 
dominate  the  enployment  euid  income  effects . 
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WILDFIRE  MANAGEMENT 

Question :   We  have  had  some  pretty  awful  wildfire  years  in  recent 
memory.   How  well  will  you  be  equipped  to  fight  fire  this  year  with 
the  FY  1996  firefighting  funding? 

Answer:   In  many  areas  of  the  West,  the  1996  fire  season  is  projected 
to  be  more  severe  than  in  1995.   Early  fire  activity  in  Texas  eind  the 
Southwest  has  already  resulted  in  large  burned  acreages  and  loss  of 
property  on  private  lands.   Weather  patterns  have  brought  much  drier 
conditions  in  the  Southwest.   Heavy  and  continuous  forest  fuels 
resulting  from  insects  and  diseases  attacking  overstocked  eind  drought 
stressed  forests  pose  a  threat  to  safe  and  effective  fire  suppression 
operations . 

Severity  funding  is  available  for  areas  having  above  normal  fire 
conditions.   Early  planning  efforts,  interagency  cooperation  and 
severity  funding  will  permit  timely  responses  to  emerging  emergency 
situations . 

To  meet  expected  fire  suppression  funding  needs  above  that  available 
in  the  FY  1996  budget,  the  Administration  has  released  the  $100 
million  remaining  in  the  Emergency  Contingency  Fund.   These  funds  will 
be  availa±)le  this  fire  season.   In  addition,  the  agency  will  probably 
have  to  borrow  funds  from  other  internal  accounts,  most  likely  the 
Cooperative  Work  Knutson-Vandenberg  (K-V)  account. 

Question:   Are  you  asking  for  sufficient  funds  to  fight  fires  in  FY 
1997?   Do  you  anticipate  needing  to  come  back  to  the  Congress  to  ask 
for  supplemental  funding? 

Answer:   The  proposed  FY  1997  budget  provides  adequate  funding  for 
fuels  management  ($24.5  million)  and  presuppression  activities  ($272.8 
million) .   This  request  represents  80%  of  the  Most  Efficient  Level 
(MEL)  projected  by  the  National  Fire  Management  Analysis  System 
(NFMAS) .   A  variety  of  actions  will  be  used  to  ensure  local  or 
Regional  fire  protection  capcibility  is  adequate,  including  the  $88.2 
million  for  fire  suppression  activities  provided  in  the  FY  1997 
budget.   Based  on  the  10-year  average  (FY  1986-95)  expenditure  for 
fire  suppression  ($296.4  million),  an   additional  $208.2  million  would 
be  required  to  meet  fire  suppression  needs  and  for  the  emergency 
rehcibilitation  of  severely  burned  National  Forest  System  lands. 

It  is  probable  that  we  will  need  to  borrow  additional  funds  from  other 
Forest  Service  accounts,  such  as  the  K-V  fund,  to  meet  the  anticipated 
fire  suppression  needs.   We  have  requested  a  supplemental 
appropriation  to  repay  funds  advanced  from  the  K-V  fund  to  date.   It 
is  currently  under  review  within  the  Executive  Branch. 

Question:   You  have  stated  that  fire  is  one  of  your  priorities.   It 
certainly  is  to  the  American  public.   If  this  is  a  priority,  why  are 
you  not  asking  for  increased  funding  as  the  BLM  did  this  year?   What 
is  different  about  your  funding  situation  from  the  BLM? 
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Answer:  The  FY  1997  budget  request  for  the  Forest  Service  was  designed 
to  achieve  long-term  goals  and  provide  strategic  direction  by  focusing 
dollars  and  people  on  the  following  con^onents  of  sustainable  forest 
meinagement :   Science:   The  Foundation  of  Natural  Resource  Mcuiagement, 
Forest  Health,  Restoring  Deteriorated  Ecosystems,  euid  Ecologically 
SustaineJale  Production  of  Goods  and  Services.   This  direction 
positions  the  Forest  Service  to  better  accomplish  the  agency's  mission 
and  strategic  long-term  goals  in  the  most  efficient  manner.   Wildlsmd 
Fire  Management  is,  of  course,  a  priority  program  for  the  Forest 
Service,  and  as  you  suggest,  a  priority  to   the  American  public. 
However,  in  developing  the  FY  1997  budget  request,  we  considered  the 
need  to  also  fund  many   other  programs  that  the  American  public 
consider  to  be  of  high  priority. 

Question:   Following  the  extremely  costly  1994  fire  season,  several 
reports  were  published  with  recommendations  that  could  result  in 
reducing  fire  suppression  expenditures.   Can  implementation  of  these 
recommendations  make  up  for  the  shortfall  in  the  suppression  account? 

Answer :   No,  the  recommendations  would  not  make  up  the  shortfall.   The 
primary  causes  for  the  high  cost  of  the  1994  fire  season  were  the 
greater  susceptibility  of  forest  to  drought  and  insect/disease 
epidemics  and  the  associated  build-up  of  highly  fleunmable  fuels,  the 
length  eind  severity  of  the  season,  auid  the  increasing  numbers  of 
people  moving  from  the  more  urban  areas  into  the  rural  and  forested 
areas.   These  three  factors  were  the  primary  cause  of  high  suppression 
costs.   Mauiy  of  the  recommendations  following  the  1994  season  have 
been  inplemented,  including  a  comprehensive  review  of  wildland  fire 
policy  commissioned  by  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and   the 
Interior. 

While  many  of  the  recommendations  will  either  reduce  costs  or  limit 
future  increases,  the  conditions  in  on  National  Forests,  and  on 
private  or  state  protected  land  adjacent  to  the  forests,  increase  the 
potential  for  high  cost  fires.   If  similar  weather  patterns  again 
result  in  an  early  start  to  the  season  and  extreme  burning  conditions 
that  extend  well  past  the  expected  end  of  the  season,  we  anticipate 
future  costs  will  again  be  high. 

Question:   Provide  a  table  showing  the  costs  of  the  fire  program  over 
the  past  ten  years? 

Answer :    Fire  Progreun  Costs  over  past  10  years: 

Fiscal  Year  Million  dollars 

1986  $266.7 

1987  $447.4 

1988  $687.8 

1989  $536.7 

1990  $427.6 

1991  $301.8 

1992  $472.9 

1993  $357.3 
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1994  $939.7 

1995  $509.5 

Question:  What  has  been  the  fire  fighting  costs  for  the  past  10 
years?  Why  is  your  suppression  request  so  far  below  the  10  year 
average? 

Answer :    Fire  Fighting  Costs  for  the  past  10  years: 

Fiscal  Year  Million  dollar 

1986  $115.0 

1987  $288.0 

1988  $522.8 

1989  $370.1 

1990  $249.5 

1991  $121.9 

1992  $285.4 

1993  $109.4 

1994  $678.0 

1995  $224.3 

The  FY  1997  Budget  includes  $88.2  million  for  fire  suppression 
activities.   This  is  below  the  10-year  average  (FY  86-95)  fire 
suppression  expenditure  of  $296.4  million.   The  Administration's 
budget  proposal  for  Wildland  Fire  Management  is  formulated  to  balance 
different  areas  of  necessary  Forest  Service  work,  and  is  based  on  the 
priority  of  Wildland  Fire  Management  among  all  discretionary 
prograuns .   Within  the  President's  budget,  a  higher  funding  level  for 
this  progreim  area  would  have  required  an  offset  by  providing 
considerably  lower  funding  for  other  Forest  Service  activities. 

Question:   In  the  past  you  have  borrowed  heavily  from  the  KV  fund  to 
support  emergency  firefighting  costs.   When  will  you  be  cible  to  pay 
the  KV  fund  back? 

Answer:   In  FY  1995,  we  repaid  $350  million,  the  sunount  borrowed  under 
the  current  Administration  as  of  that  time.   Current  limitations  on 
discretionary  spending  have  made  it  difficult  for  either  the  Executive 
Breinch  or  the  Congress  to  effect  a  repayment  of  the  KV  advances .   The 
matter  is  under  consideration  within  the  the  Administration,  and  no 
doubt,  within  the  Congress  as  well. 

Question:   What  would  be  the  implications  of  not  paying  the  KV  fund 
back  in  a  timely  manner? 

Answer:   The  implications  of  not  repaying  the  KV  fund  in  a  timely 
meinner  are  directly  related  to  the  severity  of  the  fire  season  and  the 
need  to  advamce  funds  from  the  KV  account  to  the  emergency 
firefighting  account.   A  number  of  assumptions  must  be  made  to 
estimate  the  implications.   Assuming  an  average  fire  season  in  1996 
and  1997  of  $272  million  per  year,  and  assuming  $90  million  is 
appropriated  in  FY  1996  eind  FY  1997  for  emergency  fire  suppression,  it 
is  anticipated  that  the  KV  fund  could  have  a  negative  cash  balamce  of 
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$15  million  at  the  end  of  FY  1997.   In  this  case,  beginning  in  FY 
1998  the  KV  program  would  be  entirely  dependent  on  FY  1998  cinticipated 
collections.   Such  heuid- to-mouth  financing  of  KV  work  is  impractical 
since  receipts  are  collected  at  the  time  of  timber  harvest  which  is 
concentrated  in  the  late  spring  and  summer  months .   This  is  also  the 
time  that  much  of  the  KV  work  is  accomplished. 

Assuming  that  $90  million  will  be  appropriated  in  FY  1998  for 
emergency  fire  suppression,  and  assuming  an  average  fire  season  cost 
of  $272  million  in  1998,  and  assuming  that  K-V  borrowings  are  not 
repaid,  the  Forest  Service  would  be  without  a  ready  source  of  funds  to 
advauice  for  fire  suppression. 


URBAN  AND  RURAL  FIRE  INTERFACE 

Question:   Are  there  particular  problems  now  that  more  euid  more 
Americans  are  moving  to  locations  near  or  within  national  forest 
boundaries? 

Answer :   Particular  problems  do  arise  as  more  Americams  move  to 
locations  near  or  within  National  Forest  boundaries,  particularly  in 
urbcui  interface  areas.   Protection  of  human  lives  and  property  take 
precedence  over  protection  of  the  natural  resource,  and  fire 
protection  and  suppression  strategies  must  respond  accordingly. 
Wildlcuid  fire  prevention  and  suppression  costs  increase,  fuel 
management  project  costs  increase,  smd  specialized  training  and 
equipment  costs  are  incurred. 

Question:   To  what  extent  do  you  have  demographic  analyses  available 
that  summarize  population  movement  to  areas  near  NFS  lands?   What  are 
the  implications  of  this  movement  of  population  to  counties  and  cities 
near  the  national  forests? 

Answer:   The  Forest  Service  has  not  conducted  general  demographic 
cuialyses  that  summarize  population  movement  to  areas  near  NFS  Icuids. 
However,  through  the  Forest  Plcuining  process  we  know  that  more  areas 
are  identifying  urbeui  interface  issues  as  significant  ones, 
particularly  with  respect  to  fire  maunagement  activities.   Additional 
implications  are  greater  overall  demands  for  goods  and  services 
generated  on  NFS  lands,  increased  possibility  of  human  caused  fire, 
greater  interest  in  cind  scrutiny  of  Forest  Service  decisions,  greater 
rcuidom  access  to  forest  lands  euid  potential  resource  conflicts, 
encroachment,  amd  the  need  for  new  and  different  outreach  activities. 

Question:   What  extra  fire  fighting  costs,  both  presuppression,  amd 
suppression,  do  you  face  now  that  more  auid  more  homes  are  so  near 
national  forests  or  within  wooded  areas? 

Answer:  The  extra  presuppression  amd  suppression  costs  that  are  faced 
as  more  homes  are  located  near  or  adjacent  to  wooded  or  grasslamd 
areas  are  prevention  costs,  fuel  mauiagement  project  costs,  and 
increased  suppression  capability  costs.   Prevention  costs  include  the 
production  of  public  messages  through  various  forms,  amd  public/media 
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contacts.   Part  of  the  new  message  is  how  homeowners  can  protect  life 
and  property  from  wildfire. 

Fuel  management  projects  include  reducing  wildland  fuels  so  that 
wildfires  will  not  spread  to  sensitive  areas.   This  includes 
prescribed  burning,  mechanical  treatment  of  fuels,  amd  removal  of 
excess  live  trees  and  brush.   More  suppression  forces  are  needed  to 
protect  homes  and  property  in  wildlcind  environments.   They  also  need 
specialized  training  amd  equipment  to  accomplish  different 
firefighting  methods  safely. 

Question :   What  new  fire  policy  are  you  working  on  with  other  federal 
partners?   Will  this  result  in  savings?   How  are  you  plcuining  to 
cheuige  national  fire  fighting  policy? 

Answer:  In  response  to  the  challenge  of  the  1994  fire  season,  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  amd  the  Interior  chartered  a  federal 
Wildland  Fire  Management  Policy  cind  Program  Review  to  ensure  that 
federal  policies  are  uniform  and  programs  are  cooperative  and 
cohesive.   The  final  report  was  issued  in  December  1995.   This  common 
set  of  policies  will  enheince  effective  and  efficient  operations  across 
administrative  boundaries. 

The  primary  subject  areas  covered  in  the  Review  were  firefighter 
safety,  the  role  of  fire  as  an  ecological  tool,  sound  risk  management, 
fire  planning,  and  interagency  coordination.   The  overall  outcome  of 
the  Review  will  be  to  increase  the  quality  and  consistency  of  federal 
wildlcind  fire  management  which  is  also  anticipated  to  result  in  cost 
savings  in  the  long  run.   In  the  short  term,  the  recommendations  for 
increasing  fuel  mcuiagement  activities  will  require  additional  funding 
but  will  result  in  reduced  long  term  fire  suppression  expenditures. 


CO-OP  FIRE  PROGRAM 

Question:   The  cooperative  fire  management  program  is  proposed  for 
funding  at  $17  million  for  FY  1997.   This  money  is  distributed  to  the 
States  for  fire  management  activities.   What  is  the  connection  to  the 
Forest  Service  wildland  fire  management  prograun? 

Answer:   The  $17,000,000  in  the  President's  budget  provides  States 
with  assistcince  in  developing  and  maintaining  aggressive  fire  control 
and  initial  attack  capeibilities .   This  enhances  their  ability  to 
prevent,  detect,  eund  suppress  fires  before  they  spread  to  adjacent 
federal  lands.   This  money  is  also  used  to  ensure  that  the  states  are 
full  participants  in  federal  wildland  fire  management  groups  such  as 
the  National  Wildfire  Coordinating  Group.   Coordination  with,  and 
enhancement  of.  State  firefighting  abilities  has  a  significant  effect 
on  the  cost  and  safety  of  overall  national  firefighting  efforts.   A 
major  focus  of  the  Cooperative  Fire  Management  program  is  to  address 
wildland  fire  management  in  the  wildland  and  urban  interface  areas. 

Certain  Forest  Service  projects  are  also  funded  from  this  budget, 
including  the  Smokey  Bear  fire  prevention  program  which  benefits 
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local.  State  auid  federal  users.   Mcinagement  of  the  Federal  Excess 
Personal  Property  prograun,  which  loaned  $189  million  worth  of  excess 
military  property  from  the  Forest  Service  to  State  and  local  fire 
departments  for  firefighting  purposes  in  1995,  is  also  funded. 

Question:   What  benefit  to  the  federal  government  comes  from  this 
cooperative  effort? 

Answer:   The  Cooperative  Fire  Management  prograun  provides  benefit  to 
local.  State  and  federal  agencies  and  extends  the  capability  to 
prevent  and  suppress  fires  nationwide.   In  addition  to  enhancing  the 
protection  euid  suppression  of  wildfires  in  areas  adjacent  to  national 
forests  and  grasslcinds,  the  funding  is  used  to  provide  training  and 
equipment  so  that  State  and  local  resources  can  meet  national 
stcuidards  and  can  be  utilized  in  the  national  fire  fighting  effort. 
In  1994  for  example,  during  the  peak  of  the  season,  the  states  had 
provided  147  20-person  fire  crews,  296  engines,  26  aircraft,  and  2,136 
overhead  personnel  toward  national  efforts.   Mauiy  of  these  were 
trained,  equipped,  and  available  due  to  the  funding  provided  under  the 
Cooperative  Fire  Management  Program. 

In  addition  to  the  support  provided  by  the  States  to  the  federal 
suppression  effort,  the  progreun  also  lessens  the  need  for  federal 
resources  to  respond  to  fires  that  spread  onto  the  National  Forests 
euid  other  federal  Icuids,  or,  for  federal  assistance  to  fires  on  State 
lands  where  the  federal  agencies  have  a  cooperative  suppression 
agreement .   By  maintaining  an  effective  State  and  local  suppression 
force,  the  reliance  on  federal  resources  decreases,  and  the  federal 
agencies  are  better  able  to  respond  to  fires  on  federal  lands. 


FIRB,  PRESCRIBED  BURNS  AND  FOREST  HEALTH 

Question:   With  all  of  our  concerns  about  forest  health,  it  seems  that 
fire  presuppression  activities  play  a  major  role  in  setting  a  course 
to  fixing  past  problems.   Please  e:q)lain  the  role  between  fire  and 
forest  health. 

Answer:   Fire  is  an  agent  of  chcinge .   The  effect  of  wildland  fire,  or 
its  exclusion,  has  a  profound  influence  on  the  composition,  structure, 
and  function  of  ecosystems.   The  most  critical  effect  of  fire 
exclusion  occurs  when  vegetative  patterns  and  conposition  chamge  due 
to  the  buildup  of  live  and  dead  forest  fuel.   The  dead  fuel  buildup 
occurs  when  chauiges  in  species  conposition  and  stand  structure 
predispose  areas  to  insect  attack,  disease  outbreaks,  drought 
susceptibility,  cind  severe  wildfires.   Increased  insect  and  disease 
occurrence  leads  to  greater  needs  in  pest  prevention  and  suppression 
cuid  increased  damage  to  forest  steuids . 

Question:   Do  you  think  that  you  have  requested  enough  funds  to 
conduct  prescribed  bums  needed  to  help  turn  the  forest  health 
situation  around? 

Answer :   The  FY  1997  budget  proposes  $24.5  million  dollars  in  fuels 
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memagement ,  to  treat  750,000  acres  to  help  restore  forest  stands  to 
healthy  conditions.   The  strategy  to  accomplish  our  goals  in  forest 
health  is  long  term  in  nature.   It  took  us  close  to  100  years  to  get 
to  the  current  situation,  cind  it  will  not  be  entirely  reversed  in  one 
year.   Based  on  initial  estimates,  our  recommendation  is  to  increase 
fuel  treatment  to  3,000,000  acres  per  year  by  the  year  2005.   The  FY 
1997  budget  puts  us  on  track  to  meet  that  goal. 

Question:   What  is  the  funding  level  required  to  implement  the  fire 
management  plans  currently  in  force  on  the  national  forests  and 
grasslands? 

Answer:   There  are  two  types  of  fire  management  plans;  presuppression 
or  preparedness  plans  that  provide  for  the  initial  attack  and  large 
fire  suppression  organizations,  cuid  fuel  management  pleins  which 
include  prescribed  burning  and  mechanical  treatments  of  wildland 
fuels.   The  funding  level  for  presuppression  plcine  is  determined  using 
the  National  Fire  Mcinagement  Analysis  System  to  estimate  the  most 
economically  efficient  level  (MEL)  for  the  fire  presuppression 
program.   NFMAS  estimates  fire  suppression  costs  and  net  changes  in 
resource  values  that  are  likely  to  occur  as  a  result  of  various  levels 
of  funding  for  the  presuppression  program,  based  on  the  assumption 
that  fire  suppression  costs  are  influenced  by  our  prevention, 
detection,  and  initial  attack  capability.   The  analysis  identifies  the 
most  efficient  presuppression  budget  (MEL) ,  which  is  one  that  will 
result  in  the  lowest  program  cost  over  time.   For  FY  1997  the  MEL  is 
$341  million.   Due  to  competing  priorities  for  funds  in  the  Forest 
Service  budget,  Presuppression  was  funded  at  80%  of  MEL  in  FY  1996  and 
the  President's  Budget  proposes  80%  funding  of  MEL  in  FY  1997. 

Funding  levels  for  the  fuel  management  plans  are  determined  by  Forest 
plcuis  and  current  estimates  on  the  need  for  returning  fire  to  the 
ecosystem  at  3,000,000  acres  per  year  by  the  year  2005.   The  estimated 
funding  level  for  this  level  of  fuels  management  is  $150  million. 

Question:   How  much  of  the  desired  prescribed  burns  and  presuppression 
activities  will  be  funded?   What  is  the  impact  of  net  doing  this 
additional  prescribed  burning? 

Answer :    The  proposed  FY  1997  budget  for  FY  presuppression  activities 
is  $272.8  million,  or  80%  of  MEL,  with  fuels  management  funded  at 
$24 . 5  million. 

The  impact  of  not  carrying  out  the  additional  prescribed  burning  is 
the  continued  deterioration  of  forest  health  auid  buildup  of  heavy  fuel 
loading.   The  actual  yearly  impact  will  be  partially  dependent  on  the 
number  of  fires  cind  the  weather  conditions,  but  delaying  the  treatment 
of  the  fuels  will  increase  the  acres  burned,  the  intensity  of  the 
bums,  cind  the  threat  to  resources  and  private  property. 

Question:   Smokey  Bear  is  one  of  the  dearest  symbols  in  America  yet  he 
is  often  associated  with  the  past  policy  that  stopped  all  fires  and 
resulted  in  the  dense,  over- stocked  stands  in  the  west  that  have  had 
such  insect  and  disease  problems.   Is  it  time  for  Smokey  to  readjust 
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his  message  and  become  the  "fire  meuiagement  bear"? 

Answer :   Smokey' s  message  is  just  as  accurate  today  as  it  was  50  years 
ago.   Its  success  is  due  to  its  simplicity  in  telling  everyone  to  be 
careful  with  fire  in  the  forest.   Unwanted  hum6m  caused  fires  were  not 
beneficial  then  and  they  are  not  beneficial  now.   Fire  mcuiagement 
mesms  the  entire  range  of  fire  activities  including  the  use  of 
prescribed  fire  as  a  tool  for  the  re -introduction  of  fire  into  an 
ecosystem.   The  Forest  Service  will  continue  to  use  Smokey's  message 
as  a  part  of  a  balanced,  effective  program. 

Question:   The  Committee  is  concerned  that  the  growing  cost  of 
fighting  fires  are  due  in  part  to  fire  suppression  tactics  that  are 
not  commensurate  with  the  resources  protected  and  to  high  levels  of 
fuels  in  many  areas.   The  Committee  has  urged  the  agencies  to 
undertake  efforts  to  reduce  fuel  loads  through  prescribed  fire  or 
other  meains  as  a  method  to  reduce  future  fire  suppression  costs  and  to 
improve  the  health  of  the  leinds  and  resources.   What  efforts  have  been 
taken  along  these  lines? 

Answer:   We  agree  that  the  cost  of  fire  suppression  should  be 
commensurate  with  the  values  at  risk.   Following  the  1994  fire  season, 
a  concentrated  effort  was  undertaken  to  identify  areas  with  potential 
cost  savings  euid  implement  a  program  to  realize  these  savings.   The 
Forest  Service  is  increasing  the  number  of  acres  treated  by  prescribed 
fire  euid  other  meams .   We  are  establishing  a  group  of  assessment  teams 
that  will  assist  the  line  officer  managing  large,  complex  fires.   In 
addition  we  continue  to  utilize  initial  attack  resources  to  stop  fires 
effectively  before  they  escape  and  become  very  costly  to  control . 

Question:   There  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  for  people  to  acquire 
a  "getaway"  in  the  woods,  hills,  mountains.   This  has  resulted  in 
extending  the  urbcm-forest  interface  well  away  from  the  traditional 
urbem  centers.   How  has  this  tramsition  affected  not  only  the  method 
of  suppressing  fire,  the  strategy  in  fire  suppression,  and  the  costs 
associated  with  wildland  fire  suppression? 

Answer :  Though  it  is  hard  to  qucintify,  the  Forest  Service  cost  of 
fighting  wildland/urbam  fires  is  often  higher  than  the  cost  of 
suppressirig  wildland  fires.   Methods  and  strategies  employed  are 
different,  and  require  specialized  training  and  equipment  in  meuiy 
instances.   Generally,  a  disproportionate  number  of  firefighters  auid 
equipment  are  needed  in  areas  where  lives  and  property  are  threatened 
from  fire.   It  is  estimated  that  60  percent  of  the  resources  deployed 
on  1994  fires  were  used  in  wildlcuid/urban  interface  situations. 
Structural  engines  are  frequently  a  major  cost  for  large  fires  of  this 
type. 

Strategies  euid  methods  of  firefighting  in  the  wildland/urbcui  interface 
generally  involve  concentrated  tactics  to  prepare  homes  and  property 
that  are  in  the  path  of  on-coming  fires.   This  includes  removing 
excess  vegetation  and  fleunmeible  materials  from  around  buildings  emd 
applying  foam  cind  water  to  prevent  ignition.   Qnce  the  fire  has 
reached  homes  and  property,  additional  foam  and  water  is  applied  to 
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surrounding  fuels  cuid  directly  on  buildings  if  it  is  safe  to  do  so. 

Question:   Assuming  that  when  a  structure  (domicile)  is  threatened  by 
an  advancing  fire  that  the  efforts  are  redoubled  to  save  the 
structure.   Are  there  ciny  attempts  made  to  recover  the  cost  of  the 
suppression  effort  either  from  the  home  owner,  or  their  indemnifier. 
If  these  expenses  are  not  recouped,  why  aren't  they? 

Answer:  The  Forest  Service  does  not  attempt  to  recover  the  cost  of 
suppression  of  structures  from  the  individual  owner  unless  the 
homeowner  is  found  negligent  in  igniting  the  fire.   The  jurisdictional 
responsibility  for  fighting  structural  fires  in  wildlcind  urban 
interface  areas  generally  rests  with  local  or  State  orgamizations . 
The  Forest  Service  provides  cooperative  aid  to  these  agencies,  as  they 
do  for  us  by  written  agreement.   This  assistance  is  either  in  the  form 
of  reciprocal  aid  where  the  Forest  Service  receives  assistance  of 
equal  value  from  the  cooperating  agency,  or  reimbursable  aid  where 
each  agency  is  reimbursed  for  their  expenses  while  fighting  fire  on 
the  other  jurisdiction. 

Question:   Clearly  fire  suppression  efforts  are  extremely  expensive 
since  they  operate  on  a  minimal  risk  basis.    Has  any  effort  been  made 
to  attempt  to  identify  situations  where  em  acceptcible  level  of  risk  is 
appropriate,  thus  dictating  a  less  aggressive  effort  at  fire 
suppression  efforts? 

Answer:  Fire  suppression  does  operate  on  a  minimal  risk  basis  when  the 
lives  of  firefighters  and  the  public  are  threatened  or  when  public  or 
private  property  is  involved.   There  is  a  cost  associated  with  the 
protection  of  lives  and  property  and  the  Forest  Ser-vice  will  not 
operate  in  a  manner  that  jeopardizes  firefighters  or  the  public.   The 
Federal  Wildleuid  Fire  Policy  states  "Fire  are  suppressed  at  minimum 
cost,  considering  firefighter  euid  public  safety,  benefits,  and  values 
to  be  protected,  consistent  with  resource  objectives."   In  areas  where 
less  aggressive,  and  less  costly  suppression  actions  can  be  used,  the 
agency  encourages  and  requires  that  managers  use  the  least  expensive 
fire  suppression  alternative. 

Question:   As  a  fire  increases  in  size  (class)  fire  bosses  are 
required  to  have  different  levels  of  experience  and  training.   What 
training  requirements  are  there  at  the  different  ratings  of  fire 
bosses? 

Answer:   There  are  four  levels  of  Incident  Commander  (Fire  Boss) 
identified  in  the  Incident  Command  System.   Incident  Commcuiders  (IC) 
are  assigned  to  incidents  based  the  complexity  of  the  situation,  not 
just  the  projected  fire  size. 

The  least  complex  fire  situation  requires  a  Type  4  IC .   This  level  of 
IC  requires  experience  as  a  Crew  Boss  or  Engine  Boss.   A  Type  3  IC  is 
required  to  manage  an  extended  attack  fire  situation.   A  Type  3  IC 
requires  previous  experience  as  a  Task  Force  Leader.   A  Type  2  IC  can 
manage  large  fire  incidents  that  may  include  up  to  500  firefighters. 
A  Type  2  IC  must  have  previous  experience  as  a  Type  3  IC,  a  Division 
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Supervisor,  and  served  as  a  Planning  Section  Chief  or  Logistics 
Section  Chief  on  a  Type  2  complexity  fire.   A  Type  1  IC  is  assigned  to 
the  most  complex  situations.   They  must  have  experience  as  a  Type  2 
IC,  and   completed  Advcuiced  Incident  Management  training. 

Question:   Current  funding  for  fire  suppression  efforts  ought  to  be  at 
a  floating  ten  year  average.   This  assumes  that  the  only  varieuit  is 
related  to  weather  patterns .   What  other  dynaunic  factors  have  taken 
place  over  the  last  ten  years  that  might  affect  the  potential  for  a 
wildland  fire,  either  increase  or  decrease  the  risk.   If  any  of  these 
are  adverse,  are  these  other  causative  factors  manageaUale,  and   if  so 
what  actions  are  being  taken  to  minimize  their  impacts? 

Answer:   There  are  two  major  factors  that  have  affected  the  risk  amd 
cost  of  fire  suppression  over  the  past  10  or  more  years.   The  first  is 
the  increase  in  development  in  the  wildleuid  urban  interface.   As 
people  move  from  the  cities  and  suburbem  areas  further  into  the 
forested  areas,  the  risk  cind  complexity  in  fire  suppression  increase 
as  do  the  costs.   The  second  is  the  build  up  of  highly  flairanaible  fuels 
and  the  deterioration  of  the  health  of  the  forests  and  rangelands. 
Both  of  these  Ccin  be  mitigated  and  the  Forest  Service,  along  with  our 
cooperating  federal.  State,  euid  local  agencies  are  focusing  on  these 
issues.   We  are  increasing  the  use  of  prescribed  fire  and  other 
methods  to  reduce  fuel  loading.   In  addition,  several  cooperative 
efforts  are  underway  to  identify  the  high  risk  interface  areas,  amd  to 
work  with  cooperators  to  reduce  that  risk,  which  increases  firefighter 
and  public  safety. 

Question:   Please  explain  the  role  and  responsibility  of  other 
non-federal  cooperating  agencies  in  the  overall  fire  suppression 
effort.   What  level  of  meinpower,  material  and  fiscal  resources  do  they 
contribute  to  the  effort.   How  are  the  cooperative  efforts 
synchronized? 

Answer:   The  role  of  non  federal  cooperating  agencies  in  the  overall 
fire  suppression  effort  is  one  of  coordination  aind  assistance.   State 
and  local  firefighting  resources  provide  protection  on  the  Icuids  for 
which  they  have  statutory  responsibility,  and  work  cooperatively  on 
other  lands  with  local.  State  and  federal  agencies,  by  cooperative 
agreement.   For  exanple,  during  the  peak  of  the  1994  fire  season  the 
states  provided  147  20-person  fire  crews,  296  engines,  26  aircraft, 
ouid  2,136  overhead  personnel  towards  national  efforts.   Cooperative 
efforts  are  synchronized  by  preplanning  before  fires  begin,  and 
coordination  during  fire  situations.   State  and   local  firefighters  are 
trained  to  operate  under  the  Incident  Commeuid  System  auid  are  part  of 
the  national  mobilization  process  coordinated  through  the  National 
Interagency  Fire  Center  in  Boise,  Idaho. 

Question:   What  is  the  proper  balance  between  presuppression  and 
suppression  efforts.   If  a  more  aggressive  presuppression  effort  were 
made,  how  long  would  it  take  until  it  started  to  reduce  the  level  of 
effort  required  in  suppression  activities? 

Answer :   The  National  Fire  Management  Analysis  System  (NFMAS)  is  used 


to  identify  the  most  economically  efficient  fire  presuppression 
program.   NFMAS  estimates  fire  suppression  costs  and  net  chainges  in 
resource  values  (NVC  =  damages  less  benefits)  that  are  likely  to  occur 
as  a  result  of  various  levels  of  funding  for  the  presuppression 
program,  based  on  the  assumption  that  fire  suppression  costs  are 
influenced  by  our  prevention,  detection  and  initial  attack 
capability.   The  analysis  also  identifies  the  most  efficient 
presuppression  program  composition  at  any  given  funding  level.   The 
analysis  is  based  on  historic  data  and  economic  efficiency. 

NFMAS  estimates  the  expected  annual  average  suppression  cost  amd  NVC 
for  a  given  presuppression  budget  (exclusive  of  fuels  management) 
based  on  that  budget  being  held  constamt  over  a  period  of  about  10 
years.   Since  the  actual  severity  of  the  fire  seasons  vary,  the  actual 
suppression  cost  and  NVC  experienced  in  a  particular  year  also  vary. 
The  most  efficient  presuppression  budget  identified  by  the  analysis  is 
one  that  will  result  in  the  lowest  program  cost  over  time. 

The  FY  1997  President's  budget  funds  the  presuppression  organization 
at  80%  of  MEL,  $272.8  million.   The  difference  between  funding  at  80% 
cuid  100%  of  MEL  is  nearly  $200  million  more  in  additional  suppression 
costs,  including  chetnges  in  resource  values,  for  aun  average  fire 
season.   Although  the  effect  in  the  increase  from  80%  to  100%  in 
presuppression  funding  could  be  realized  within  the  fiscal  year,  the 
variability  of  any  individual  fire  season  makes  it  impossible  to 
predict  the  actual  auinual  savings  in  suppression  costs.   The  amount 
above  is  for  an  average  season  over  a  10  year  period. 

Question :   If  presuppression  activities  were  pursued  more 
aggressively,  would  they  not  provide  some  employment  stability  during 
the  non-wildland  fire  portion  of  the  year,  thus  benefiting  not  only 
the  resources  but  also  the  local  communities? 

Answer :   The  Forest  Service  does  not  staff  initial  attack  and  other 
presuppression  resources  during  the  "non-wildleuid  fire  portion  of  the 
year."   This  would  simply  raise  cost  without  providing  any  benefit  in 
the  protection  of  the  national  forests  and  grasslands.   There  is  a 
benefit  in  providing  for  fuel  treatment  activities.   Much  of  this 
activity,  particularly  mechamical  treatments,  takes  place  outside  of 
the  fire  season.   There  is  a  tremendous  benefit  to  forest  health  and 
to  the  reduction  in  fire  costs.   There  may  also  be  a  benefit  to  the 
local  communities  through  increased  employment  or  contracting  for  the 
work. 


ROADS  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

Question:   Please  explain  why  the  Forest  Service  continues  to  need 
more  funds  for  road  construction  when  you  are  also  requesting  so  much 
money  for  road  destruction  cind  obliteration? 

Answer :  About  three  cfuarters  of  road  construction  funds  are  planned 
for  reconstruction  of  existing  roads.  Much  of  this  is  used  for  road 
staibilization,  erosion  control,  placing  rock  or  asphalt  on  travelways 
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to  reduce  sediment;  moving  a  road  from  near  a  creek  to  a  location  out 
of  the  riparian  zone;  revegetating  cut  and  fill  slopes;  or  replacing  a 
bridge  or  culvert  to  provide  fish  passage  or  pass  a  100  year  storm. 

Reconstruction  for  improved  user  safety  is  also  a  high  priority.  For 
example  hundreds  of  bridges  have  exceeded  their  design  life  or  are 
inadequate  for  current  loads,  and  must  be  replaced  soon.   Thousands  of 
additional  bridges  have  guardrails  that  do  not  meet  current  safety 
standards.   Without  an  aggressive  replacement  program  increasingly 
large  areas  of  National  Forest  land  will  be  closed  to  access  in  the 
coming  years.   The  plcuined  FY  1597  program  will  allow  us  to  replace 
only  12  bridges  with  appropriated  road  construction  funds. 

The  roads  being  obliterated  are  causing  most  of  the  environmental 
damage  due  to  poor  location,  steep  grades  and  lack  of  proper 
drainage.   They  are  mostly  old  skid  trails,  and  timber  or  mining  roads 
constructed  without  the  benefit  of  design.   They  are  not  needed  for 
management  of  National  Forest  lands  and   are  being  obliterated  to 
reduce  erosion,  and  enhance  ecosystem  management. 

Question:  Do  you  have  sufficient  funding  in  the  roads  construction 
budget  to  meet  the  1997  timber  target? 

Answer:  Yes,  there  is.  sufficient  funding  to  meet  the  1997  timber 
target . 

Question:   If  the  timber  sale  account  is  increased  and  the  resulting 
timber  harvest  is  adjusted  up  10%,  what  additional  road  funding  would 
be  required? 

Answer:   If  the  capability  exists  to  achieve  a  10%  increase  in  timber 
volume  in  FY  1997,  it  would  require  an  additional  5  million  dollars 
for  road  support.   See  the  answer  to  question  31  discussing  the  need 
to  increase  funding  in  FY  1997  co  prepare  pipeline  volume.   The  cost 
to  support  a  million  board  feet  (MMBF)  of  pipeline  volume  in  FY  1997 
would  be  the  same  as  the  cost  to  support  a  MMBF  of  sale  volume. 

Question:  If  we  increase  the  need  to  build  timber  roads  and  do  not 
provide  substitute  funding,  what  would  be  the  impact  on  other  roads, 
such  as  recreational  roads? 

Answer:   The  impact  would  be  a  further  reduction  in  our  ability  to 
provide  adequate  access  for  our  customers  using  recreation  and  general 
purpose  roads.   With  increased  priority  on  timber  roads,  there  would 
be  commensurate  reductions  in  improvements  and  maintenance  on  other 
roads  in  the  transportation  system.   In  some  cases,  this  would  result 
in  additional  road  closures  for  public  safety  and  resource  protection 
purposes.   In  areas  that  remained  open  to  public  use,  the  roads  would 
deteriorate  more  rapidly  resulting  in  the  potential  for  increased 
sediment  production,  increased  wear  and  tear  on  vehicles  and  increased 
future  repair  costs. 

Recreation  road  funding  is  proposed  at  88%  of  FY  1996  and  is  not 
keeping  up  with  recreation  facility  construction  now.   A  further  loss 
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of  funding  would  cause  even  fewer  recreation  roads  to  be  upgraded 
concurrently  with  the  upgrade  of  recreation  facilities,  causing 
additional  inconvenience  to  our  customers. 

General  purpose  road  funding  for  FY  1997  is  proposed  at  only  58%  of  FY 
1996  funding.  Deterioration  of  the  national  forests  major  road  system 
will  accelerate  smd  needed  bridge  replacement  will  be  further  delayed, 
further  reducing  service  to  forest  users. 

Question:   If  we  reduce  the  road  funding  by  10%  below  the  requested 
level,  what  would  be  the  impact  on  (a)  the  timber  program,  2uid  (b)  the 
use  and  access  by  the  public  of  the  national  forests  and  grasslands? 

Answer:   In  general,  problems  described  in  preceding  questions  would 
be  increased.   Assuming  an  across  the  board  reduction,  we  would  lose 
about  10*  of  the  timber  volume  for  FY  1997  since  we  would  not  be  able 
to  support  those  sales.   Some  loss  of  use  of  national  forests  and 
grasslands  would  result  because  of  increased  road  closures  aind  poor 
road  condition.   Motorists  would  have  to  reduce  driving  speeds  in 
order  to  maintain  safety.  Wear  euid  tear  on  vehicles  would  also 
increase . 

Question:   What  funding  level  is  called  for  in  the  current  in-force 
forest  emd  leind  resource  management  plans  for  road  construction, 
reconstruction  and  maintenauice?  How  much  do  you  anticipate  this  will 
change  as  the  pleuis  are  updated  during  the  next  few  years? 

Answer:   Individual  land  auid  resource  management  plans  (forest  plans) 
provide  estimates  of  dollar  cunounts  needed  to  fund  activities  in  the 
the  plan  at  100%.   Until  FY  1994,  the  Forest  Service  compiled  detailed 
budget  information  for  on  Forest  Plan  in^lementation  needs.   This 
information  showed  that  most  individual  forests  were  operating  with 
substantially  less  appropriated  funds  than  called  for  in  forest 
plans.   After  several  years  of  substantial  work  in  preparing  this 
data.  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees  both  agreed  that 
information  of  this  kind  was  not  useful  or  efficient  for  budget 
appropriations  and  its  coopilation  was  suspended. 

The  Forest  Service  does  not  calculate  the  dollar  amount  needed  to  fund 
100%  of  forest  plan  levels  across  the  country  for  individual  resources 
such  as  road  reconstruction,  construction,  amd  maintenance. 
Historically,  individual  forests  have  reported  that  appropriated  funds 
are  consistently  below  the  100%  plan  level.   As  a  result,  backlogs  in 
these  areas  have  continued  to  grow. 

Anticipating  changes  in  funding  levels  needed  for  plan  implementation 
has  also  been  difficult.   Preparing  a  forest  plan  cam  take  two  to  four 
years  and  some  forests  have  already  begun  the  process  or  plan 
revision.   Changing  economic  and  resource  conditions  or  forest 
priorities  can  make   forest  plsui  cost  projections  difficult.  Therefore, 
forest  plan  ittp lamentation  levels  did  not  provide  a  good  tool  on  which 
to  base  appropriation  decisions. 

Question:   Critics  suggest  that  you  build  roads  to  standards  that  are 
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either  much  too  costly  or  that  are  insufficient  to  allow  commercial 
activity.   Please  explain  your  road  standards  and  suggest  what  efforts 
you  are  talcing  to  save  money  on  your  construction  program. 

Answer:   After  careful  study,  Road  stcindards  are  selected  to  provide 
the  most  cost  effective  and  environmentally  sound  standard  needed  to 
serve  the  area  and  protect  the  resources.   For  major  roads  such  as 
arterials  axid  collectors,  resource  protection  is  balanced  with 
efficiency  of  travel,  safety,  and  user  comfort.   For  local  roads, 
configuration  of  the  vehicles  that  will  be  using  the  road,  along  with 
resource  protection,  plays  a  much  more  important  role  in  standard 
selection  than  travel  speed.   User  comfort  is  not  usually  a 
consideration . 

For  all  roads,  emphasis  is  on  providing  the  minimum  facility  needed  to 
provide  access  to  an  area  while  giving  special  consideration  to 
environmental  protection.   Since  the  early  1980 's  the  Forest  Service 
has  undergone  a  series  of  initiatives  to  reduce  the  costs  on 
reconstructing  and  constructing  roads.   As  a  result  of  those  efforts 
road  reconstruction/construction  standards  have  been  reduced  and  costs 
per  mile  are  less  than  half  of  what  they  were  in  1977  when  expressed 
in  terms  of  FY  1997  dollars.   Unfortunately,  reconstructing  or 
constructing  a  facility  to  the  minimum  standard  also  results  in  higher 
reconstruction  costs  or  more  frequent  reconstruction  during  the  life 
of  the  facility. 

Question:   What  does  it  cost  the  Forest  Service  to  build  a  mile  of 
road?   How  does  this  compare  with  timber  industry  programs  and  that  of 
the  States?   What  are  you  doing  to  develop  technology  to  reduce  these 
costs? 

Answer:  There  is  no  one  specific  cost  that  fits  all  situations.  The 
average  cost  of  Timber  Purchaser  Construction  in  FY  1995  was  $24,100 
per  mile  for  reconstruction  and  construction  combined.   The  average 
cost  for  construction  was  $52,700  per  mile  and  the  average  for 
reconstruction  was  $15,800  per  mile.   The  cost  is  determined  by  a 
number  of  variables  such  as  ground  slope,  soil  conditions,  climate, 
sensitivity  of  the  area,  cind  amount  of  traffic  during  the  life  of  the 
road. 

In  general  the  cost  to  construct  a  mile  of  permanent  timber  access 
road  with  a  Forest  Service  Timber  Sale  Contract  is  comparable  to  the 
cost  to  construct  a  mile  of  timber  access  road  with  a  typical  state  or 
private  contract .   The  Forest  Service  also  uses  temporary  roads  as  a 
means  of  access,  as  do  states  and  private  timber  companies,  and  our 
costs  are  comparable .   The  cost  of  temporary  roads  are  not  reflected 
in  our  request  for  appropriated  road  construction.   They  are  a  part  of 
the  purchasers  operating  costs  and  are  reflected  in  the  timber  bid 
price . 

The  Forest  Service  has  continued  to  explore  ways  to  reduce  road  costs, 
including  evaluation  of  road  stcuidards  to  assure  the  minimum  cost  and 
better  planning  cuid  design  to  assure  that  standards  are  specified  for 
the  intended  traffic  during  the  life  of  the  timber  sale.   We  also 
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invest  in  a  significant  program  of  innovation  in  road  construction 
technology  at  our  San  Oimas  and  Missoula  Technology  Development 
centers . 


MAINTENANCE 

Question :   We  keep  hearing  about  some  real  problems  regarding 
maintenance  of  your  road  system,  and  especially  your  bridge  system. 
What  is  the  status  of  your  infrastructure?   How  many  bridges  are  in 
bad  shape?   How  many  need  immediate  repairs  and  how  many  are  currently 
closed  due  to  maintenance  or  safety  problems? 

Answer :   Funding  for  infrastructure  is  not  keeping  pace  with  needs. 
As  a  consequence  the  infrastructure  is  continuing  to  deteriorate  and 
the  backlog  is  increasing. 

There  are  8,230  bridges  in  the  Forest  Service  inventory,  15*  or  11,210 
bridges  are  rated  deficient,  as  defined  by  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  (FHWA) ;  2.3%,  or  190  bridges,  are  currently  closed;  and 
7%,  or  540  bridges,  need  immediate  repairs  to  stay  open  or  carry 
minimum  legal  loads.   On  average,  the  Forest  Service  has  replaced 
about  50  bridges  per  year  during  the  last  10  years.   The  agency  needs 
to  replace  about  160  bridges  per  year  to  maintain  a  50  year 
replacement  cycle.   Additionally,  over  half  of  the  bridges  in  the 
inventory  have  guardrails  which  do  not  meet  current  standards.   This 
will  increase  to  75%  or  more  when  new  regulations  take  effect  in  the 
future . 

Question:   The  summary  of  your  budget  states  that  the  maintensmce 
funds  provide  sufficient  money  to  fully  operate  amd  maintain  only  40% 
of  the  roads.   What  about  the  other  60%?   Are  we  going  to  lose  them  to 
erosion?   What  loss  of  federal  investment  is  happening  here?   Are  we 
not  only  losing  our  past  infrastructure  investment  but  also  causing 
water  quality  and  erosion  problems  by  failing  to  keep  up  with  our 
maintenance? 

Answer:   On  roads  that  are  not  fully  maintained  some  loss  of  past 
infrastructure  investment  will  occur.   While  most  open  roads  will 
receive  some  maintenance,  it  will  occur  at  a  reduced  level.   Priority 
will  be  given  to  drainage  and  surface  maintenauice .   Even  so,  the 
potential  for  water  quality  degradation,   amd  erosion  is  increased 
when  we  are  not  able  to  fully  maintain  our  road  system. 

There  will  be  a  loss  of  native  amd  imported  surfacing  material  amd 
increased  ditch  erosion.   Some  slumps  amd  slides  will  not  be  removed. 
Some  drainage  structures  will  not  be  maintained.   All  of  these  will 
contribute  to  the  loss  of  past  investment  in  the  road  system, 
increased  sedimentation,  and  decreased  user  comfort. 

In  addition,  road  users  will  be  forced  to  drive  at  a  slower  speed  in 
order  to  travel  the  roads  safely  and  will  also  experience  increased 
vehicle  operating  amd  maintenance  costs  due  to  increased  road 
roughness . 
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Examples  of  work  that  is  being  deferred  includes  roadside  brushing, 
signing,  bridge  painting,  surface  rock  replacement,  grading,  drainage 
and  traffic  control . 

Question:   Now  that  the  bad  floods  of  the  winter  are  behind  us,  have 
you  had  a  chance  to  update  your  assessment  of  construction  and 
rehabilitation  needs  for  roads  and  infrastructure  in  the  Northwest? 

Answer :   The  winter  of  199  6  brought  extreme  flooding  to  much  of  the 
Northwest  as  well  as  some  other  areas  of  the  country.   Continued 
spring  storms  in  the  northwest  have  added  to  the  damage  and  prevented 
ready  access  for  rehabilitation  work.   Total  damage  to  roads 
associated  with  landslides,  loss  of  road  surfaces,  washed  out  stream 
crossings,  and  debris  was  estimated  in  the  millions  of  dollars.   Our 
latest  figures  for  the  States  with  Forests  in  our  Regions  1  and  6  are: 

Oregon:  $39,386,000 
Washington:  44,749,000 
Montana:  2,431,000 
Idaho  21.869.000 
108,435,000 

Damages  were  sustained  to  roads  and  trails,  watershed  systems  cind 
improvements,  campgrounds  and  related  improvements,  and  some 
administrative  facilities.   These  figures  are  based  upon  aerial  amd 
some  field  survey  estimates,  but  are  limited  by  several  impediments: 
deep  snow  remaining  at  higher  elevations,  roads  impassible  due  to 
landslides,  and  considerable  volumes  of  downed  trees  blocking  access. 
As  these  problems  are  overcome  the  initial  estimates  will  be  refined. 
As  a  result  of  these  high  priority  needs,  we  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
update  our  assessment  of  chcuiges  which  might  be  needed  in  our  cunnual 
construction  and  rehabilitation  schedule  for  roads  and  infrastructure. 
The  Omnibus  Consolidated  Rescissions  and  Aprropriations  Act  of  1996 
(H.R.  3019)  included  $87.4  million  in  supplemental  emergency  funding 
to  address  flood  damages. 


ECOSYSTEM  MANAGEMENT  AND  PLANNING 

Question:   Why  are  you  asking  for  such  a  large  increase  in  this 
account  this  year? 

Answer :  The  FY95  final,  with  recission,  was  $149,732,000.   The  1996 
Conference  action  of  12/12/95  was  $130,000,000  cind  the  1997  estimate 
is  $145,000,000  which,  in  fact,  represents  a  decrease  over  time.   The 
$15,000,000  increase  in  reference  is  from  the  1996  Conference  action 
of  12/12/95  to  the  1997  estimate. 

The  proposed  program  level  would  support  the  major  components  of  the 
Ecosystem  Planning,  Inventory  and  Monitoring  (EPIM)  budget  line  item, 
enabling  progress  in  meeting  program  objectives.   Legally  mcuidated 
schedules  would  be  maintained. 
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This  level  allows  for  6  National  Forests  to  begin  revising  their 
forest  plans  to  incorporate  ecosystem  management,  and  27  forest  plan 
revisions  to  continue  into  the  second  year.   This  would  generally  keep 
the  agency  on  course  towards  the  plan  revision  "peak"  required  during 
the  next  five  years.   It  would  facilitate  timely  work  on  associated 
appeals  and  litigation.   Finally,  this  program  level  would  contribute 
significantly  towards  functional  resource  management  activities  since 
the  numerous  EAs  auid  EISs  prepared  annually  for  these  projects  and  are 
tiered  to  the  forest  plans  and  their  amendments . 

This  level  of  inventory  activity  would  support  the  land  and  resource 
management  plan  (forest  plan)  revisions  and  amendments  now  scheduled 
to  be  ongoing  or  to  begin  in  FY  1997.   Integrated  inventory  products 
are  used  in  forest  plan  revisions  and  amendments.   The  inventory  level 
is  expected  to  be  19.2  million  acres  (10  percent/year) . 

The  proposed  funding  level  allows  for  the  continuation  of  the  three 
eco-regional  assessments  approved  by  the  Chief  and  begun  in  FY  1996. 
These  assessments  are  expected  to  be  con^sleted  within  1-3  years  and 
include  the  Northern  Great  Plains,  Great  Lakes,  and  Ozarks . 
Large-scale  assessments  determine  the  condition  of  the  Nation's 
ecosystems  and  provide  the  foundation  for  landscape  level  assessments 
and  implementation  plans. 

This  fvinding  level  maintains  the  level  of  monitoring  activities  needed 
to  support  the  current  level  of  lauid  and  resource  management  plan 
(forest  plan)  revisions  and  amendments.   Monitoring  will  be  undertaken 
or  continued  on  all  123  forest  plans.   Integrated  m.onitoring  detects 
chauige  over  time,  and  provides  a  basis  for  management  adjustments. 

The  proposed  funding  level  also  includes  $35,278,000  for 
implementation  of  the  President's  Plan  for  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
These  funds  would  be  used  to  support  the  Watershed  Assessment, 
Adaptive  Management  Areas,  Plauming,  and  Monitoring  components  of  the 
President's  Plan. 

Question:   Why  cam't  you  use  the  funding  formulas  that  you  used  in  the 
past  to  fund  the  forest  plans? 

Answer:  We  can  no  longer  use  past  funding  formulas  because  the  budget 
was  restructured  in  FY95  to  include  a  specific  ecosystem  planning  and 
monitoring  EBLI .   Planning  includes  amendments  and  revisions  to  Forest 
Plans  and  is  focused  above  the  project  level.   In  earlier  years  the 
costs  associated  with  forest  plans  were  tracked  through  activity  codes 
and  regions  were  given  a  percentage  of  what  they  requested,  based  upon 
the  actual  appropriations . 

The  nature  of  funding  "formulas"  is  evolving  based  on  increasingly 
refined  criteria  such  as  those  being  generated  for  FY98  through 
ongoing  dialogue  between  the  Washington  Office  and  the  Regional 
Offices.   These  criteria  are  as  objective  as  possible  and  are  based  on 
such  factors  as  the  number  of  national  forests,  the  total  acres 
involved,  etc.   As  time  progresses,  these  criteria  will  be  further 
refined  and,  hopefully,  provide  an  accurate  picture  of  funding 
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relationships  between  forests.   Leadership  still  must  make  final 
decisions.   Criteria  will  be  a  consistent  source  of  data/information 
to  help  decisionmakers. 

Question:  What  would  be  the  impact  of  holding  this  account  at  the  FY 
1996  funding  level?  What  would  be  the  impacts  of  a  further  reduction 
below  the  1996  level  of  10  and  of  20  percent? 

Answer :   The  National  Forest  Mcinagement  Act  (NFMA)  requires  that  each 
forest  have  a  Forest  Plein  and  that  it  be  revised  at  least  every  15 
years.   Current  plans  are  essential  for  the  highly  complex, 
on -the -ground,  use  cuid  protection  of  National  Forests  and  Grassleinds. 
Over  the  next  five  years,  almost  half  of  all  Forest  Plans  must  be 
revised.   The  proposed  level  allows  for  6  National  Forests  to  begin 
revising  their  plans  to  incorporate  ecosystem  management,  and  27  plan 
revisions  to  continue  into  their  second  year.   This  is  the  minimum 
needed  to  keep  the  agency  on  course  towards  the  plan  revision  "peak", 
allowing  long-term  strategies  to  be  developed  while  recognizing  the 
need  to  make  short-term  decisions.   Failure  to  maintain  this  level  and 
the  plan  progress  it  supports,   creates  a  risk  of  the  agency  not 
meeting  its  legal  revision  requirements.   Reductions  to  the  1996 
level,  or  of  10-20%  below  that  level,  would  increasingly  assure  lack 
of  compliamce  with  legal  mandates. 

The  proposed  level  of  inventory  activity  would  support  the  required 
Land  and  Resource  Management  Plan  (Forest  Pleui)  revisions  and  related 
amendments.   Integrated  inventory  data  is  essential  as  the  cornerstone 
for  planning  eind  subsequent  monitoring.   Inventories  provide  the 
quantitative  base  necessary  for  sound  management,  conservation,  eind 
stewardship.   In  addition,  they  are  specifically  required  by  the 
Forest  and  Rangelands  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  and  the 
National  Forests  Management  Act.   Reductions  to  the  1996  level,  or  of 
10-20%  below  that  level,  would  increasingly  jeopardize  accumulation  of 
information  needed  to  carry  out  the  legally  mandated  forest  plans. 

This  funding  level  allows  for  continuation  of  three  regional 
assessments  begun  in  FY96  in  the  Northern  Great  Plains,  Great  Lakes 
and  Ozarks .   These  assessments  identify  trends  in  ecological,  social 
eind  economic  systems,  and,  provide  important  efficiencies  in  the 
planning  process  by  setting  the  larger  context  for  forest  and  project 
level  planning  and  decisions.   Failure  to  complete  these  assessments 
would  be  detrimental  to  efforts  already  initiated  to  establish 
partnerships,  establish  regional  relationships  beyond  the  single 
forest  level,  encourage  "up-front"  public  involvement  and 
participation,  and  to  increase  cooperation  with  Federal,  State,  and 
Tribal  Governments.   This  also  could  delay  upcoming  Forest  Plan 
revisions,  and  make  them  more  costly.   Reductions  to  the  1996  level, 
or  of  10-2  0%  below  that  level,  would  increasingly  jeopardize  the 
assessments  and  related  public  involvement. 

Integrated  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  Forest  Plans  over  time,  in 
terms  of  their  implementation,  effectiveness,  ajid  validity,  provide  a 
basis  for  management  adjustments.   Monitoring  of  forest  plans  has  been 
uneven  to  date  and  risks  litigation  if  not  accomplished.   This  funding 
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level  will  support  monitoring  activities  on  all  123  Forest  Plans; 
and,  subsequent  evaluation  will  provide  input  to  Forest  Plan 
^revisions,  or  needed  management  adjustments.   Reductions  to  the  1996 
level,  or  of  10-20%  below  that  level,  would  increasingly  jeopardize 
the  agency's  2U3ility  to  monitor  and  evaluate  the  plan  effectiveness 
and  success  over  time.   The  effects  would  be  a  decrease  in  quality 
across  the  board,  rather  than  affecting  monitoring  and  evaluation 
activities  on  a  specific  number  of  individual  forests. 

Question :   What  is  going  on  now  with  respect  to  ecosystem 
assessments?  Are  you  still  spending  money  on  these  assessments? 
Where? 

Answer:  Ongoing  assessments  include  the  Great  Lakes  Assessment  euid  the 
Northern  Great  Plains  Assessment.   The  Ozark-Ouachita  Highlsmds 
Assessment  is  proposed  to  begin  in  FY  1996.   All  of  these  assessments 
are  designed  to  provide  a  scientific  information  base  to  update  forest 
plans . 

Question :   Do  you  intend  to  keep  on  doing  assessments  for  the  entire 
national  forest  system?   Why  don't  you  stick  to  the  National  Forest 
Management  Act  and  do  forest  plans  one  at  a  time  as  described  in  law 
and  regulations? 

Answer:  The  decision  to  conduct  an  ecoregion  assessment  is  made  by  a 
Regional  Forester (s).  If  a  Regional  Forester  determines  there  is  a 
need  to  improve  the  social,  economic  auid/or  ecological  information 
base  before  amending  the  Forest  Plan,  developing  an  assessment  is  an 
option  he  or  she  may  choose.   We  will  continue  to  develop  Forest  Plsuis 
"one  at  a  time".   Ecoregion  assessments  describe  the  biological, 
physical  euid  social  settings  within  which  the  individual  forests 
physically  reside.   They  set  the  context  for  planning  based  on  the 
ecological  and  social  processes  at  work  in  the  region,  and  facilitate 
the  coordination  of  management  across  National  Forests. 

Question:   Have  you  completed  a  report  puinmarizing  the  ecosystem 
assessments?   What  are  the  implications  of  this  report?   What  costs 
have  been  involved  in  these  assessments?  How  can   this  possibly  have 
saved  the  government  money  over  other  forest  planning  methods? 

Answer:  We  have  produced  a  report  summarizing  ecoregion  assessments. 
The  report  was  sent  to  Congress  on  April  18,  1996.   The  report 
indicates  that  we  are  improving  the  cost  effectiveness  and  efficiency 
of  ecoregion  assessments.   The  adaptive  approach  in  place  provides  for 
instantaineous  transfer  of  assessment  technicpies,  process,  information 
mangement,  etc.   This  adaptive  approach  will  continue  to  lead  to 
greater  efficiency  over  time. 

One  of  the  major  costs  of  assessments  is  the  development  of 
information  data  bases.   Once  the  data  bases  are  in  place,  costs  of 
maintaining  them  will  decline.   These  same  data  bases  are  needed  for 
national,  forest  level  cuid  project  level  planning.   In  addition,  costs 
of  information  will  decline  as  we  standardize  information  among  the 
various  federal  and  state  agencies. 
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Assessments  are  not  new  to  the  forest  planning  process.   The  Forest 
Service  has  always  conducted  assessments  as  part  of  forest  and  project 
level  planning.   What  is  new  is  the  recognition  that  ecosystems  are 
hierarchical  (including  social  systems)  and  that  to  understand  the 
driving  forces  within  ecosystems  it  is  necessary  to  understand  how 
these  systems  function  at  various  scales  of  time  and  space. 

Question:   Which  assessments  do  you  intend  to  work  on  aind  complete 
during  FY  1997?   which  assessments  do  you  intend  to  begin?   Is  funding 
to  support  these  assessments  included  in  the  budget  request? 

Answer:  Below  is  a  taUale  showing  proposed  funding  for  the  Great  Lakes 
Assessment,  the  Northern  Great  Plains  Assessment,  and  the 
Ozarks-Ouachita  Highlands  Assessment.   The  regions  have  budgeted  for 
these  assessments . 

Great  Lakes 

$221,000   FY96 

$221,000  FY97 
Northern  Great  Plains 

745,000    FY96 

1,050,000    FY97 

Ozarks-Ouachita  Highlands 

350,000    FY96 

463,000    FY97 

Question :   What  is  the  status  of  forest  plain  monitoring  reports?   How 
many  national  forests  or  grasslands  did  not  file  monitoring  reports  as 
required? 

Answer:  While  there  are  various  efforts  underway  to  specify  the 
frequency  and  content  of  forest  plan  monitoring  reports,  there  is 
currently  no  legislative,  regulatory,  or  administrative  agency 
requirement  regarding  these  reports.   Approximately  100  monitoring  and 
evaluation  reports  have  been  filed  in  the  Washington  Office  over  the 
past  10  years. 

Question:   Do  you  feel  that  you  are  doing  sufficient  monitoring  of  the 
forest  plans?  Are  you  at  risk  for  legal  action  if  you  are  not  doing 
enough  here? 

Answer:  Considerable  effort  and  attention  is  being  given  to  monitoring 
forest  plans  but  we  would  like  to  do  much  more.   Work  is  underway  to 
better  focus  these  efforts  and  to  improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
forest  plan  monitoring.   The  legal  responsibilities  of  the  agency  in 
this  area  are  relatively  unexplored.   District  courts  have  ruled  in 
differing  directions  when  it  comes  to  monitoring  forest  plans.   Judge 
Dwyer  in  Seattle  Audubon  Society  v.  Lyons  ruled  that  monitoring  was 
critical  to  the  implementation  of  the  Northwest  Forest  Plan.   Other 
District  courts  (e.g..  Forest  Preservation  Society  case  in  California 
and  IdaJio  Sportsmen's  Coalition  case)  have  ruled  that  no  laws  apply 
and  that  the  agency  has  total  discretion  for  monitoring.   The  question 
is  currently  being  debated  in  Wyoming  Outdoor  Council  v.  Davis. 
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Although  the  overall  risk  for  legal  action  against  the  agency  is 
unknown,  the  ability  to  accurately  assess  plan  implementation  will 
continue  to  an  important  tool  for  measuring  success  in  meeting  our 
objectives . 

Question:   What  does  it  cost  to  complete  the  work  required  by  forest 
plaui  monitoring  protocols?   What  percentage  of  the  monitoring  work  is 
funded?   What  percentage  is  completed? 

Answer:  The  best  estimate  of  what  it  would  take  to  completely  monitor 
and  evaluate  the  forest  plsuis  is  $60  million  annually.   For  FY  1995 
approximately  $12  million  was  spent  to  monitor  forest  plans,  or  20 
percent  of  the  overall  need.   This  percentage  is  probably  a  reasonable 
estimate  of  the  proportion  completed  as  well. 

Question:   Please  explain  this  new  inventory  and  monitoring  institute 
I  have  heard  aJaout .   How  much  will  that  cost?   Where  will  the  funds 
come  from?   How  will  you  assure  that  the  funds  are  used  to  help  with 
actual  management  problems  and  not  just  go  into  more  esoteric  research 
or  policy? 

Answer :  The  Inventory  and  Monitoring  Institute  is  currently  in  the 
development  phase.  The  goal  of  the  Institute  will  be  to  serve  as  a 
Forest  Service  focal  point  for  1)  coordinating  2uid  integrating 
inventory,  monitoring  and  evaluation  activities;  2)  standardizing 
protocols  and  quality  assurance  procedures  to  permit  aggregation  of 
scientifically  credible  data  across  administrative  boundaries;  3) 
providing  technical  assistance  and  serving  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
inventory,  monitoring  juid  evaluation  techniques,  procedures,  and 
methods;  auid  4)  coordinating  and  prioritizing  research  and  development 
of  inventory,  monitoring,  and  evaluation  techniques. 

Since  a  primary  goal  is  better  coordination  auid  integration  of 
existing  efforts,  much  of  the  funding  will  come  from  more  efficient 
use  of  existing  resources.   It  is  anticipated  that  the  Institute  will 
consist  of  a  small  staff,  assembled  by  re-assigning  existing 
personnel.   It  is  anticipated  that  a  small  amount  of  ' of f -the-top' 
funding  will  be  assessed  to  provide  operating  capital  for  the 
Institute  staff.   Although  the  small  core  staff  will  be  commonly 
located,  operations  for  the  Institute  will  be  'virtual',  that  is 
analysts  cuid  researchers  may  participate  in  Institute  projects  (not 
necessarily  as  employees  of  the  Institute)  from  any  location. 

Question:   What  would  be  the  result  of  taking  the  funds  in  the 
ecosystem  management  account  auid  putting  them  back  into  the  programs 
from  which  they  came? 

Answer:  In  FY95  a  line  item  in  the  National  Forest  System  budget  for 
Ecosystem  Planning  (P) ,  Inventory  (I) ,  and  Monitoring  (M)  was 
estaiblished  which  would  "...fund  PIM  activities  ABQVE  THE  PROJECT 
LEVEL,  including  eco-region  assessments".   The  FY95  Explanatory  Notes 
indicated  this  was  "...essential  for  implementation  of  an  ecological 
approach  to  multiple-use  management  and  provides  the  overall  framework 
for  guiding  all  resource  management  programs" .   This  was  just  one  part 
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of  a  larger  budget  structure  package  to  improve  efficiency,  accelerate 
implementation  of  ecosystem  management,  reduce  mainhead 
appropriations,  amd  decrease  the  number  of  Expanded  Budget  Line  Items. 

If  all  the  funds  were  returned  to  the  programs  from  which  they  came, 
we  would  lose  much  of  the  integrated  management  of  ecosystem  plcinning, 
inventory  and  monitoring.   Each  resource  area  would  be  in  competition 
for  a  portion  of  availeible  funds.   The  momentum  reated  in  moving 
towards  a  holistic  approach,  which  considers  the  biological,  physical 
and  human  dimensions  of  natural  resource  management,  would  be  lost. 
Newly  established  interdisciplinary  working  relationships  could  be 
diminished. 

Question:   To  what  extent  are  the  same  inventory  activities  going  on 
that  were  previously  funded  by  the  various  program  accounts?   For 
instance,  does  the  EM  funding  provide  for  sufficient  timber,  rcinge, 
wildlife,  fisheries,  watershed,  soil,  air,  and  other  resource 
inventory  activity? 

Answer :  The  amount  of  appropriated  funds  availcLble  for  this  budget 
line  item  has  decreased  by  almost  $30  million,  from  FY  95  to  FY  96. 
This  is  the  major  impact  on  the  amount  of  inventoiry  activity  we  will 
be  able  to  accomplish.   Our  budget  advice  to  the  regions  esteJolished 
priorities  for  inventory  activities  including;  rcinge,  forested  land, 
human  dimensions,  amd  ecological  units  which  includes;  soils, 
geologic,  geomorphic,  climatic,  and  potential  vegetation  parameters. 
In  addition,  criteria  were  provided  to  the  regions  for  assessing  the 
highest  inventory  priorities  for  integrated  forest  resource 
information  to  address  national,  regional,  and  sub- regional  issues. 
Single  resource  inventories  such  as  a  habitat  inventory  to  support  a 
wildlife  stocking  project  or  steind  examination  information  to  support 
preparation  of  salvage  and  other  timber  sales  are  covered  by  project 
dollars . 

Question:   What  percent  of  the  forest  plan  inventory  work  will  be 
funded?   Is  there  a  shortfall  below  what  your  forest  plams  call  for? 
What  will  be  the  impact  of  not  doing  the  inventory  work  called  for  in 
the  forest  plans? 

Answer :  "Ecosystem  inventory"  represents  a  broad  diversity  of 
inventory  types  with  differing  scales,  intensities  and  procedures. 
Inventory  information  is  collected  at  the  project,  forest,  region  and 
national  scale.   As  a  result,  we  do  not  track  inventory  related  to 
forest  plans  in  total.   With  levels  of  funding  falling  consistently 
below  projected  forest  plan  levels,  there  is  certain  that  a  shortfall 
of  needed  inventory  work  exists.   The  level  of  project  implementation 
as  called  for  in  forest  plans  is  generally  commensurate  with  the  level 
of  inventory  completed.    Therefore,  it  is  likely  that  projects  are 
foregone  regulary  because  of  incomplete  inventory  information. 


MULTIPLE  USE,  RECREATION 
Question:  What  is  the  recreational  use  of  the  national  forests  and 
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grasslcinds?   Please  provide  a  summary  taUDle  of  use  by  national  forest 
and  grassland? 

Answer :   In  FY  1995,  the  national  forests  received  over  345  million 
Recreation  Visitor  Days  (RVDs)  of  use,  or  829.8  million  visits!   (A 
RVD  is  a  statistical  reporting  unit  consisting  of  12  visitor  hours;  a 
visit  is  an  entry  of  one  person  upon  a  national  forest  for  the  purpose 
of  participating  in  one  or  more  recreation  activities  for  aui 
unspecified  period  of  time.   Only  the  primary  activity  of  the  visitor 
is  recorded  however) .   The  Forest  Service  collects  recreation  use  by 
type  of  activity  by  Forest  Service  Region  and  by  State.   These  are 
attached  for  FY  1995.   In  addition,  we  poll  the  Regions  and  ask  them 
to  submit  their  5  highest  use  forests.   These  are  also  attached.   Due 
to  the  cost  and  time  involved  to  gather  the  information  by  national 
forest,  we  hope  that  this  currently  existing  data  will  fill  your  need. 
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NATIONAL  FORESTS  RANKED  BY  AMOUNT  OF  RECREATION  DSE  IN  FY  19  9  5 
(Thousands) 


RANK   REG.   STATE   FOREST  NAME 


UT/WY  Wasatch-Cache/Uinta 
AZ     Tonto 


3 

3 

AZ 

Coronado 

4 

5 

CA 

Inyo 

5 

5 

CA 

Angeles 

6 

2 

CO 

White  River 

7 

6 

WA 

Gifford  Pinchot 

8 

2 

CO 

Pike/San  Isabel 

9 

8 

NC 

NFS  in  North  Carolina 

10 

3 

AZ 

Coconino 

11 

e 

WA 

Mt  Baker -Snoqualmie 

12 

5 

CA 

San  Bernardino 

0, 

,518 

.2 

32, 

,520 

.1 

.0. 

,507 

.3 

38, 

,184 

.5 

9, 

,903 

.9 

11, 

,305 

.0 

9, 

,839 

.2 

29, 

,985 

.2 

9, 

,815 

.9 

29, 

,579 

.2 

8, 

,045 

.0 

10, 

,136 

.7 

7, 

,690, 

,1 

34, 

,780, 

,1 

7, 

,325 

.0 

15, 

,311 

.0 

6, 

,756 

.3 

19, 

,905 

.8 

6, 

,628 

.7 

8, 

,500 

.0 

6, 

,551, 

,8 

23, 

,070 

.8 

6, 

,353 

.4 

1, 

,852 

.0 

rev.  4/25/96 

NATIONAL  FORESTS  RANKED  BY  AMOUNT  OF  RECREATION  USE  IN  FY  1992 
(Thousands) 

RANK      REG.  STATE      FOREST  NAME  RECREATION  VISITOR  DAYS 

1  3  AZ 

2  5  CA 

3  5  CA 

4  2  CO 

5  4  or 

6  3  AZ 

7  8  NC 

8  2  CO 

9  5  CA 

10  6  OR 

11  2  CO 


A  recreation  visitor  day  (RVD)  is  a  statistical  reporting  unit  consisting  of 
12  visitor  hours.   A  visitor  hour  is  the  presence  of  a  person  on  an  area  of 
land  or  water  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  one  or  more  recreation  activities 
during  a  period  of  time  aggregating  60  minutes. 

Visits  =  cm  entry  of  one  person  upon  a  National  Forest  for  the  purpose  of 
participating  in  one  or  more  recreation  activities  for  an  unspecified  period  of 
time.   Only  the  "primary"  activity  of  the  recreation  visitor  is  recorded. 


TONTO 

9, 

,247 

.4 

ANGELES 

9, 

,158 

.0 

INYO 

8, 

,376 

.3 

WHITE  RIVER 

8, 

,232 

.3 

DIXIE 

6, 

,175 

.6 

COCONINO 

5, 

,788 

.4 

NFS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

5, 

,767 

.3 

PIKE  SAN  ISABEL 

5, 

,590 

.3 

SAN  BERNARDINO 

5, 

,501 

.1 

MT.  BAKER -SNOQUALMIE 

5, 

,498 

.3 

ARAPAHO -  ROOSEVELT 

5, 

,437, 

.7 
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TOP  5  MOST  VISITED  NATIONAL  FORESTS  BY  RVD  OP  RECREATION  USE  PY9 5 


FOREST  NAME 
Region  1 

MT      Gallatin  NF 
ID     Idaho  Panhandle  NF 
MT     Kootenai  NF 
MT     Bitterroot  NF 
MT     Deerlodge  NF 

Region  2 

CO     White  River 

CO     Pike/Sam  Isabel 

CO     Arapaho/Roosevelt 

CO      GMUG 

SD/WY   Black  Hills 

Region  3 
AZ     Tonto 
AZ     Coronado 
AZ     Coconino 


VISITS 


RANK 


AZ 


Apache /S  i  tgreave  s 


NM 

Santa  Fe 

Region 

_4 

UT/WY 

Wasatch - Cache /Uinta 

NV/CA 

Humboldt -Toiyabe  NF 

UT 

Dixie  NF 

UT/VfY 

Ashley  NF 

ID/WY 

Targhee  NF 

Region 

-5 

CA 

Angeles 

CA 

Inyo 

CA 

San  Bernardino 

CA 

Tahoe 

CA 

Los  Padres 

Region 

-6 

WA 

Gifford  Pinchot 

WA 

Mt  Baker-Snoqualmie 

WA 

Wenatchee 

OR 

Siuslaw 

OR/ID 

Wa 1 1 ow - Wh i tman 

Reqion 

_8 

NC  NFS  in  North  Carolina 

VA  GW  &  Jefferson  NFs 

GA  Chattahoochee -Oconee  NFs 

TN  Cherokee  NF 

FL  NFs  in  Florida 

Region  9 

MN  Superior 

PA  Allegheny 

NH  White  Mountain 

MO  Mark  Twain 

MI  Huron -Manistee 

Region  10 

AK  Chugach 

AK  Tongas s 


3,954.8 

4,943.0 

2,534.5 

3,610.0 

1,617.9 

4,045.0 

1,264  .1 

3,792.0 

1,257.7 

3,144,2 

8,045.0 

10,136.7 

6 

7,325.0 

15,311.0 

8 

5,698.6 

14,264.6 

4,293.3 

4,909.1 

3,572.0 

3,301.0 

10,507.3 

38,184.5 

2 

9,903.9 

11,305.0 

3 

6,628.7 

8,500.0 

10 

3,217.7 

4,962.4 

2,862.9 

3,919.5 

10,518.2 

32,520.1 

1 

4,344  .8 

48,690.0 

4,412.9 

6,709.4 

2,017.7 

3,794.9 

1,739.3 

3,509.1 

9,815.9 

29,579.2 

5 

9,839.2 

29,985.2 

4 

6,353.4 

1,852.0 

12 

5,072.3 

14,302.0 

5,054.4 

10,850.6 

7,690,1 

34,780.1 

7 

6,551,8 

23,070.8 

11 

5,166,8 

14,867.3 

4,739,5 

21,136.2 

4,340,4 

12,724.6 

6,756.3 

19,905.8 

9 

5,127.9 

19,668.7 

3,191.4 

8,768.4 

3,168.2 

9,504.6 

3,157.4 

9,472.0 

4,147.8 

7,221.1 

3,503.0 

14,795.5 

3,499.6 

6,500.0 

2,230.2 

6,467.6 

1,823.9 

1,813.3 

2,004.5 

8,301.8 

3,975.5 

2,346.4 

24-777  96-9 
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Question:   What  types  of  uses  predominate?  Does  the  national  forest 
system  provide  any  special  recreation  that  can  not  be  found  elsewhere? 

Answer:   The  cibove  summary  indicates  that  the  predominate  uses  include 
mechanized  travel  and  viewing  scenery,  caunping,  picnicking,  and 
swimming. 

The  Forest  Service  manages  over  191  million  acres  of  public  land   in  42 
States,  Puerto  Rico,  cind  the  Virgin  Islands.   These  public  lands  are 
knorfn  collectively  as  the  National  Forest  System  (NFS) .   The  natural 
resources  on  these  lainds  are  some  of  the  Nation's  greatest  assets  etnd 
have  major  economic,  environmental,  and  special  signif icsuice  for  all 
Americans.   Just  a  few  of  the  resources  that  contribute  to  the 
recreational  setting  include  902  municipal  watersheds,  250  winter 
sports  sites  and  120  downhill  ski  areas,  2.3  million  acres  of  fishable 
lakes,  ponds  and  reservoirs,  80%  of  the  elk,  mountain  goat,  amd 
bighorn  sheep  habitat  in  the  lower  48  States,  197,000  miles  of 
perennial  streams,  5.4  million  acres  of  wetland  habitat,  over  125,000 
miles  of  trails,  7,689  campgrounds,  swimming  areas,  picnic  grounds, 
boating  and  interpretive  sites,  and  about  75%  of  the  designated 
National  Wilderness  System  in  the  lower  48  States.   This  combination 
of  resources  provides  the  setting  for  significant  recreation 
activities . 

Although  the  activities  provided  on  NFS  lands  may  not  be  singularly 
unique  from  any  other  land  use  manager  or  supplier,  the  NFS  lands  do 
provide  the  largest  quantity  and  widest  spectrxim  of  public  lamd 
recreation  opportunities  in  the  Nation,  both  in  variety  of  use  and  in 
type  of  setting  and  location.   Recreational  use  of  the  national 
forests  range  from  wilderness  to  urban,  from  auto  tours  to  white  water 
rafting,  from  backcountry  hiking  to  camping  in  developed  sites.   The 
Forest  Service  offers  interpretation  and  edu<"=ition  of  our  Nation's 
natural  wonders  smd  cultural  resources  including  old  growth  forests, 
earthquakes,   jlcanoes,  wildlife,  botany,  fisheries  and   f iref ighting. 
The  settings  and  location  of  NFS  recreation  opportunities  include  the 
deserts  of  the  Pacific  Southwest,  the  jagged  mountain  terrain  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  Intermountain  Regions,  the  mist -shrouded  fiords 
of  Alaska,  and  the  tropical  forest  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Question:   What  role  does  this  recreation  have  in  the  local  as  well  as 
the  nation's  economy? 

Answer:   The  role  that  national  forest  recreation  plays  in  local 
economies  varies  widely.   In  some  cases,  communities  are  totally 
dependant  on  the  business  generated  by  national  forest  recreation 
visitors.   Visitors  bring  new  dollars  into  communities  -  spent  at 
local  stores,  gas  stations,  restaurants,  for  outfitter  and  guide 
services,  and   for  hotels.   Consun^tion  is  local,  thus  causing  a  much 
stronger  direct  economic  intact  than  extractive  resources  that  are 
often  processed  amd  sold  elsewhere.   With  over  829  million  recreation 
visits  taking  place  on  the  national  forests  in  FY  1995,  significant 
dollars  are  spent  in  many  local  communities. 

Based  on  economic  impact  analysis  conpleted  for  the  1995  Resource 
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Planning  Act  (RPA)  Draft  Program,  national  forest  recreation  is 
expected  to  contribute  almost  $100  billion  to  Gross  Domestic  Product 
(GDP)  by  the  year  2000.   With  a  total  NFS  projected  contribution  of 
$130  billion,  recreation  will  provide  almost  75  percent  of  the  total 
GDP  contribution  of  the  national  forests.  These  numbers  are  not 
indicators  of  the  planned  dollar  amounts  the  Agency  plans  to  spend  on 
recreation. 

Question:   How  many  private  sector  workers  rely  on  the  recreational 
industry  that  results  from  national  forest  system  prograuns? 

Answer:   Based  on  the  1995  RPA  Economic  Impact  analysis  it  is  expected 
that  over  2.5  million  jobs  will  be  associated  with  national  forest 
recreation  related  employment  by  the  year  2000.   These  job  estimates 
are  based  on  the  effects  of  over  800  million  recreation  visits  smd 
their  associated  recreation  expenditures  emd  by  Forest  Service 
recreation  related  management  expenditures. 

Question:   What  bade- log  of  maintenance  do  you  have  in  your 
recreational  facilities? 

Answer:   Recreation  facilities  have  accumulated  an  estimated  $818 
million  backlog  while  trails  adds  an  additional  $267  million  in 
backlog  mainteneince  and  repair.   Deterioration  of  facilities  and 
trails  are  compounding  and  will  continue  to  increase.   Current  funding 
levels  are  not  sufficient  to  complete  the  operation  and   maintenance  of 
all  Forest  Service  sites.   In  response  to  QIG  audits,  the  Forest 
Service  is  beginning  to  identify  sites  that  do  not  meet  forest  plan 
standards  and  initiate  action  to  close  them. 

The  trails  program  emphasizes  repair  and  reconstruction  work  to  reduce 
the  current  backlog,  now  exceeding  $267  million.   Substcundard  trails 
caused  by  age,  heavy  use,  poor  location  and  lack  of  maintenance  have 
resulted  in  management  decisions  to  allocate  90%  of  all  trail  dollars 
to  such  work  as  bridge  replacement,  trail  relocation,  tread 
replacement,  drainage  structures,  and  barrier  removal. 

Question:   How  do  you  think  we  will  ever  make  progress  in  making -up 
this  back- log?   What  are  the  impacts  of  deferring  this  maintenance? 

Answer :   In  order  to  meet  the  escalating  demeind  for  outdoor 
recreation,  while  supporting  efforts  as  a  country  to  address  the 
Federal  deficit,  the  Forest  Service  is  developing  contemporary  tools 
emd  systems  in  order  to  provide  quality  recreation  benefits  while 
providing  ecosystem  protection  auid  enhancements . 

National  forest  recreation  demainds  are  at  an  all  time  high,  eind  the 
RPA  projects  use  to  increase  4  0  percent  by  2040.   With  its  aging 
infrastructure  and  growing  backlog,  the  Forest  Service  must  seek 
private  entrepreneurs  auid  partnerships. 

Alternatives  already  being  used  include  expanding  use  of  private 
sector  investment  in  construction,  operation,  and  mainteneince  of  NFS 
developed  sites;  phasing  out  sites  that  receive  lower  use,  have  high 
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costs  to  operate  2md  maintain,  emd  have  negative  affects  on 
ecosystems;  and,  eiqiauiding  use  of  concessionaire  services  for 
operation  and  maintenance.   All  have  helped.   Enhanced  fee  collection 
and  retention  authority  for  site  operation  is  a  legislative  solution 
which  would  assist  in  addressing  this  funding  shortfall. 

The  following  highlights  some  contemporary  solutions  implemented  in 
order  to  respond  to  the  increasing  public  interest  and  demand  for 
outdoor  recreation.   These  strategies  bring  together  private 
investors,  and  public  lamd,  collectively  working  together  to  provide 
customer  services: 

Public/Private  Ventures:   Joint  private-  and  public-sector  (Forest 
Service)  investment  in  recreation  facilities  and/or  services  on  NFS 
lands,  offer  both  viable  business  opportunities  to  private  industry 
euid  a  quality  recreation  experience  for  the  American  public.   Private 
capital  is  used  to  construct  new  facilities,  or  rehsOailitate  existing 
Forest  Service  ones,  for  which  there  are  no  appropriated  funds.   The 
Forest  Service  can  contribute  by  providing  land,  existing  facilities, 
or  infrastructure  for  the  venture . 

Expanding  the  use  of  Concessionaires:   Over  the  past  decade, 
approximately  70  percent  of  the  Agency's  developed  recreation 
facilities  have  been  moved  from  Agency  operated  and  maintained  to 
concessionaire  operated  and  maintained.   This  has  been  in  response  to 
declining  budgets  and  the  inability  to  adequately  operate  and   maintain 
sites  to  quality,  health,  and   safety  stsmdards  with  Federally 
appropriated  funds,   ^^plication  of  the  concessionaire  process 
provides  such  standards  to  be  achieved  by  a  private  operator  of  the 
public  facility  who  establishes  a  fee  structure  for  site  operations 
euid  maintencuice  keeping  the  facility  open  to  meet  public  dememd  and 
keeping  the  structures  maintained  to  stsuidard. 

Question:   How  have  you  changed  your  recreational  partnerships  the 
past  few  years?  What  is  the  result  of  this  increased  partnership? 
How  much  non-federal  money  are  you  bringing  in  to  help  with  your 
programs?  How  is  service  to  the  public  affected? 

Answer:    With  advent  of  the  Challenge  Cost -Share  prograun  and  other 
enaOoling  authorities  in  the  1980' s,  opportunities  for  establishing 
partnerships  have  increased.   The  Forest  Service  has  embraced  the 
concept  of  forging  partnerships  to  provide  better  customer  service  cind 
expsmd  recreational  opportunities  on  the  National  Forests.   It  is  a 
cornerstone  of  "America's  Great  Outdoors",  the  Agency's  National 
Recreation  Strategy.   The  Recreation  Partnership  Program  is  a  key 
factor  in  the  delivery  system  for  quality  recreation  products  and 
services.   Without  it,  quality  smd  number  of  opportunities  would 
decline . 

In  1993  the  Forest  Service  had  12,000  agreements  with  6,400  partners. 
The  estimated  total  commitment  to  collaborative  projects  in  1993  was 
over  $780  million  with  partners  providing  a  58%  share.   In  recent 
years,  as  budgets  have  declined,  the  amount  of  Agency  resources 
available  to  initiate  and  manage  partnerships  have  also  declined. 
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This  may  represent  a  peak  in  Forest  Service  capability  to  take 
advantage  of  partnerships  in  delivering  recreation  products  and 
services  to  the  public. 

The  recent  creation  of  the  National  Forest  Foundation,  a 
congressionally  designated  not-for-profit  organization,  created  to 
support  the  Forest  Service  mission  may  expand  Forest  Service 
capzQjility  through  partnerships. 

Question:   What  is  the  current  status  of  your  visitor  center  program? 
Are  these  facilities  given  much  use?   How  much  does  it  cost  to  staff 
these  facilities? 

Answer:   The  Forest  Service  currently  has  58  major  visitor  centers. 
Additional  visitor  centers  are  in  various  stages  of  plcuining  or 
construction:   Lewis  and  Clark  in  Montcina;  Northern  Great  Lakes 
Visitor  Center  in  Wisconsin;  Columbia  River  Gorge  Discovery  Center  in 
Oregon  and  Hudsen  Meng  in  Nebraska.   All  of  these  upcoming  centers 
involve  significant  financial  contributions  from  state  or  local 
partners . 

Although  these  centers  provide  a  valuable  tool  for  educating  and 
providing  interpretative  information  to  millions  of  Americans,  they 
are  not  without  significant  annual  operation  and  maintenance  costs. 
In  addition,  budgetary  resources  have  been  unable  to  keep  pace  with 
maintaining  the  existing  recreation  infrastructure,  resulting  in  a 
$818  million  facility  backlog.   To  address  this  concern,  the  focus  of 
the  Forest  Service  Recreation  Facility  progreim  for  the  past  several 
years  has  been  on  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  versus  new 
construction  starts.   This  is  evidenced  by  a  moratorium  on  new  visitor 
facilities  instituted  in  February  of  1994.   (The  4  centers  stated 
above  were  specifically  exempted  from  the  moratorium  because  they  were 
currently  under  construction  or  had  received  congressional 
authorization . ) 

Visitation  to  centers  varies  by  size  and  location.   Visitor  Centers 
near  Mt .  St.  Helens  average  520,000  to  685,000  visitors  per  year.   It 
is  anticipated  that  the  Visitor  Center  at  the  El  Portal  Tropical 
Forest  Center  in  Puerto  Rico  will  host  about  1  million  visitors  per 
year.   Smaller  visitor  centers  may  be  open  only  during  summer  months 
and  average  only  60,000  visitors  per  season. 

Total  current  staffing  costs  are  approximately  $8.7  million  ainnually. 
This  is  the  cost  for  staffing  only  and  does  not  include  maintenance 
costs  such  as  supplies,  equipment,  utilities  amd  new  exhibits.   It 
should  also  be  noted  that  staffing  costs  have  been  kept  at  this  very 
low  level  through  the  extensive  use  of  Volunteers,  partnerships. 
Interpretive  Associations,  and  Older  Americans  (SCSEP)  Program. 

Question:   If  the  Forest  Service  loses  the  Senior  Community  Service 
Employment  Program  grant,  how  will  that  affect  Forest  Service 
programs,  especially  the  recreation  progreuns?   How  will  this  affect 
the  workers  in  the  program?   What  other  employment  options  are  there 
for  these  people?   What  has  been  the  Forest  Service  record  at  placing 
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these  people  in  non- federal  employment  after  their  tour  with  the 
agency?  Are  these  workers  replacing  normal  agency  employees?   How 
mcuiy  years  do  the  SCSEP  employees  work  with  the  Forest  Service? 

Answer:   The  impact  to  the  Forest  Service  on  losing  the  program  would 
be  tremendous.   The  value  of  conservation  service  performed  by  the 
enrollees  is  over  $40  million  annually.   Over  $20  million  of  this 
benefits  the  recreation  program. 

Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  work  would  not  be  done.   The  staggering 
backlog  of  infrastructure  maintenance  needs  would  escalate. 
Recreation  facilities  and  resources  such  as  day-use  areas, 
campgrounds,  and  visitor  information  centers  would  have  to  reduce 
hours  and/or  days  of  operation,  shorten  seasons,  and/or  close. 
Environmental  education/interpretive  sites  and  programs  would  be 
reduced.  Last  year  alone,  the  national  forests  hosted  nearly  830 
million  visits,  and  the  SCSEP  enrollees  played  a  significant  role  in 
providing  a  quality  outdoor  recreation  experience  to  the  public. 

The  impact  on  the  enrollees  would  be  signif icamt .   Most  SCSEP 
enrollees  are  attempting  to  "get  by"  on  an  average  of  $800  per  month 
when  you  combine  their  Social  Security  with  their  SCSEP  wages.   The 
lack  of  other  employment  opportunities  could  potentially  place 
discontinued  enrollees  onto  welfare  rolls.   This  would  impact  on  the 
69  counties  in  18  States  where  enrollees  are  currently  sponsored.   Not 
only  would  the  enrollees  lose  supplemental  income,  but  their  quality 
of  life  would  immediately  suffer.   They  would  be  without  any  means  or 
hope  of  upgrading  skills  and  returning  to  the  labor  market.   Mcuiy  have 
little  access  to  services  such  as  health  and  wellness  programs  cind 
annual  physicals. 

The  Forest  Service  is  making  improvement  toward  accomplishing  the 
placement  goal  of  20  percent.   Accomplishment  has  moved  from  16.41 
percent  placement  in  program  year  1992  to  18.4  percent  placement  in 
program  year  1994.   SCSEP  enrollees  do  not  displace  agency  employees, 
but  accomplish  work  that  otherwise  would  go  undone.   The  average 
tenure  of  a  SCSEP  enrollee  in  the  Forest  Service  is  five  years. 


WILDERNESS 

Question:   What  is  the  wilderness  system  now  for  the  Forest  Service? 
How  much  of  the  wilderness  related  work  called  for  in  the  forest  plans 
is  funded  and  being  completed? 

Answer :   There  are  over  34  million  (34,576,684)  acres  in  the  Forest 
Service  Wilderness  Preservation  System.   We  estimate  that  50-75%  of 
the  wilderness  management  costs  contained  in  Forest  plauis  is  currently 
being  funded  cind  completed. 

Question:   What  is  the  use  of  the  various  wilderness  areas?   For  the 
recently  established  wilderness  areas,  how  has  use  of  the  areas 
changed  now  that  they  are  officially  in  the  wilderness  system? 
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Answer :   Total  wilderness  recreation  use  in  FY  1995  was  13,862,800 
visits.   Use  by  individual  wilderness  is  not  readily  available,  so  it 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  if  newly  designated  wilderness  areas 
were  experiencing  a  significant  change  in  the  number  of  visitors  after 
designation.   As  far  as  the  type  of  use  occurring  within  a  wilderness 
area,  the  areas  are  managed  according  to  the  Wilderness  Act  which 
prohibits  the  use  of  motorized  and  mechanized  equipment  except  under 
limited  circumstances. 

Question :   What  coordination  activities  do  you  have  for  wilderness 
management  with  states,  counties  and  with  other  Federal  agencies? 

Answer :   There  is  am  interagency  memorandum  of  under steuiding  with  the 
Department  of  Interior  to  coordinate  wilderness  management  activities, 
including  those  at  the  Arthur  Carhart  National  Wilderness  Training 
Center  and  the  Aldo  Leopold  Wilderness  Research  Institute.   We  work 
with  State  fish  and  wildlife  agencies  under  the  auspices  of  the 
"Policies  and  Guidelines  for  Fish  and  Wildlife  Management  in 
Wilderness  and  Primitive  Areas"  developed  jointly  by  the  Forest 
Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  the  International  Association 
of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies.   We  work  closely  with  local  governments 
concerning  law  enforcement  and  search  eind  rescue  issues. 

Question:  To  what  extent  are  wilderness  areas  being  damaged  from 
overuse?   What  is  the  cost  of  your  management  and  restoration  programs 
that  deal  with  this  problem?   To  what  extent  are  people  being  turned 
away  from  wilderness  areas  because  they  are  overused? 

Answer:   Recreation  use  of  wilderness  is  increasing.   Total  use  of  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System  has  increased  steadily  since 
passage  of  the  Wilderness  Act  in  1964.   About  one-half  of  all 
wildernesses  are  sustaining  or  increasingly  experiencing  heavy  use. 
Most  other  wildernesses  are  experiencing  growth  in  visitation,  even  if 
they  experienced  a  period  of  declining  use  sometime  in  the  past. 

National  Forest  Service  policy  is  to  ensure  wilderness  is  protected  to 
at  least  the  condition  which  existed  when  it  was  established,  or  at 
the  time  baseline  information  was  gathered.   Further,  36  CFR  293.2 
states  that  wilderness  will  be  made  available  for  human  use  to  the 
optimum  extent  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  primitive 
conditions.   For  insteince  within  the  Pacific  Northwest  Region,  some 
national  forests  have  begxin  to  document  the  degradation  of  wilderness 
resource  values  which  result  from  inappropriate  or  excessive  visitor 
use.   While  wilderness  recreational  use  is  not  evenly  distributed, 
many  areas  receive  heavy  use  such  as  entry  points,  trails  and 
campsites.   Wildernesses  closer  to  large  populations  are  receiving 
significant  use  from  day  users  (over  80%) ,  and  in  some  wildernesses, 
excessively  high  visitation  has  eliminated  any  opportunities  for 
solitude  or  a  primitive  recreation  experience  during  the  summer 
season.   Excessive  visitation  also  breaks  down  trails,  enlarges 
camping  spots,  changes  vegetation  and  wildlife  patterns,  cind  causes 
sanitation  and  water  quality  problems.   The  numbers  of  visitors  is 
correlated  to  changes  on  the  ground  within  the  wilderness.   Education 
alone  has  been  insufficient  to  prevent  or  correct  negative  changes. 
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National  advice  for  wilderness  stewardship  is  to  incrementally 
implement  restrictions  to  solve  problems  caused  by  visitor  use. 
Wilderness  programs  are  designed  with  less  restrictive  actions,  such 
as  visitor  education,  campfire  restrictions,  and  sanitation  measures. 
More  impacting  visitor  restrictions,  i.e.  limiting  numbers  of 
visitors,  are  considered  only  after  other  measures  have  been  taken. 
Even  then,  rather  than  turn  recreationists  away  from  wilderness,  they 
are  offered  alternate  wildernesses  or  the  option  of  changing  the 
timing  of  their  trip.   However,  we  do  use  reservation  and  permit 
systems  to  manage  use  at  some  wilderness  areas  and  in  some  cases  to 
institute  site  specific  closures  to  allow  for  recovery  and 
rehabilitation . 

We  currently  do  not  track  wilderness  costs  by  these  categories 
(management  and  restoration) .   In  order  to  extract  that  information 
from  all  Regions  for  all  wilderness  areas  would  require  significant 
staff  resources.   Specific  individual  site  information  could  be  made 
available  upon  request.  In  general,  the  costs  of  management  and 
restoration  vary  greatly  between  wilderness  areas,  depending  upon  the 
size,  complexity,  restoration  needs,  and  use. 

Question:  What  is  the  rationale  for  changing  the  organization  so 
wilderness  becomes  a  separate  and  new  staff?  Would  this  change  be 
reflected  nation-wide?   What  would  be  the  cost  of  this  chauige  if  it  is 
implemented  at  the  field  level? 

Answer:   The  Agency  proposed  to  increase  the  emphasis  on  wilderness  by 
creating  a  Director  of  Wilderness  which  recognizes  that  wilderness 
encompasses  more  thaui  just  use  for  outdoor  recreation.   Included  in 
the  Wilderness  resource  as  defined  in  the  Wilderness  Act  is  a  full 
rcinge  of  multiple  uses  e.g.  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife,  soil,  water 
cind  air,  range,  mining,  cultural  resources  cind  serves  as  a  benchmark 
for  research  on  the  gene  pool  for  flora  and  fauna.   Wilderness 
constitutes  18  percent  of  National  Forest  System  lamds  and  because  of 
the  high  visibility,  complexity  and  magnitude  of  the  system  the 
National  Leadership  Team  concluded  a  separate  Director  of  Wilderness 
was  needed. 

The  change  was  not  proposed  to  be  reflected  nation-wide.   In  most 
cases  Regional,  Forest,  and  District  staff  persons  are  responsible  for 
all  Congressionally  designated  areas.   Most  also  have  other 
responsibilities  in  addition  to  Congressionally  designated  areas.   The 
chcinge  was  not  to  be  implemented  at  the  field  level . 

Question:  What  is  happening  at  the  wilderness  institute?   How  much 
does  this  facility  cost? 

Answer:   1996  is  the  first  year  that  the  Arthur  Carhart  National 
Wilderness  Training  Center  is  fully  staffed  with  representatives  from 
all  four  agencies  that  manage  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System 
Lands:  the  Forest  Service,  National  Park  Service,  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management.   The  Carhart  Center  is  now 
completing  a  Nation-wide  survey  of  the  training  needs  of  wilderness 
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managers.   With  this  valuable  information,  the  Center  staff  will  focus 
on  the  priority  needs  for  employees  of  all  four  agencies. 

Current  projects  underway  at  the  Carhart  Center  include  a  Wilderness 
Resource  Advisor  Toolkit,  an  Outfitter  and  Guide  Administration 
Training  Module,  a  Small  Site  Restoration  Training  Module,  a  High 
School  Wilderness  and  Land  Ethic  Curriculum,  the  Leave  No  Trace 
Program,  the  Wilderness  Correspondence  Courses,  as  well  as  providing 
continued  support  to  the  Professional  Guide  Institute  to  further  their 
efforts  in  educating  backcountry  guides.   We  continue  to  take  our 
training  sessions  to  locations  where  they  are  most  needed  and  to 
answer  requests  for  information  on  Wilderness  from  agency  personnel 
and  the  public. 

The  total  FY  1996  budget  for  the  Arthur  Carhart  National  Wilderness 
Training  Center,  including  all  support,  operating  costs  and  salaries, 
is  shared  by  the  four  wilderness  mcuiagement  agencies  and  totals 
$500,000.   The  Forest  Service  portion  of  this  budget  is  $250,000. 


POTENTIAL  OF  REC-FEE  DEMO  PROVISION 

Question:   Are  you  ready  to  implement  the  recreational  fee 
demonstration  program  in  the  FY  1996  bill? 

Answer:   The  Forest  Service  is  ready  to  begin  to  implement  the 
recreation  fee  demonstration  program.   Selected  demonstration  projects 
are  currently  being  finalized.   A  few  proposed  demonstration  areas  may 
be  ready  to  begin  charging  fees  this  fiscal  year  but  the  majority  of 
the  demonstration  areas  will  use  the  reminder  of  this  year  to  prepare 
public  communication  plcins,  develop  fee  strategies  and  prepare  the 
needed  infrastructure  for  implementation  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
recreation  season  (FY  97) . 

Question:   What  will  be  the  impacts  to  your  programs?   Please  provide 
a  table  of  the  sites  you  expect  to  include? 

Answer :   The  purpose  of  the  demonstration/test  is  to  determine  our 
capability  to  increase  cost  recovery  from  various  innovative 
recreation  related  fees.   The  provision  of  the  Bill  that  allows  the 
units  generating  the  fees  to  retain  most  of  the  fees  for  use  on  the 
fee  generating  unit  will  enhance  the  aunount  of  resources  availcdale  to 
manage  the  recreation  programs  in  em  increased  quality  manner. 

Significeuit  funding  shortfalls  have  resulted  in  a  backlog  of  unmet 
mainteneince  needs  cmd  reduced  visitor  experience  quality.   The 
potential  to  increase  financial  resources  through  increased  fees  and 
on  the  ground  retention  should  help  to  reduce  the  funding  shortfall. 
A  critical  assumption  is  that  historic  appropriation  levels  will  not 
be  reduced  as  fee  collections  increase. 

The  list  of  demonstration  sites/areas/projects  is  currently  being 
finalized.   Once  completed  we  will  make  it  availztble. 
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Question:   How  will  you  provide  for  a  full  testing  of  the  feasibility 
of  user-generated  cost  recovery  for  the  operation  and  maintenauice  of 
recreation  areas  or  sites  and  halbitat  enhancement  projects  on  NFS 
land? 

Answer:   A  wide  variety  of  demonstratic"  sites,  areas  and  projects 
will  be  included  in  the  selected  list.   Single  sites  to  whole  Forests 
(including  one  multi-Forest)  will  be  included.   Many  different  types 
of  recreation  opportunities  and  landforms  will  be  used.   Larger 
Recreation  complexes,  single  campgrounds,  Visitor  Centers,  Caves, 
Motorcycle  recreation  areas.  National  Recreation  Areas,  Wilderness 
areas,  etc.  will  all  be  used.   These  areas  will  be  located  across  the 
Nc»tional  Forests  cind  the  United  States  (15  or  more  States)  .   We  will 
encourage  selected  units  to  be  ii^iovative  in  developing  various  cost 
recovery  amd  fair  market  value  pricing  strategies.   We  will  also  be 
requiring  that  each  demonstration  unit  have  a  public  communication 
plcin  to  both  inform  the  public  of  fee  proposals  but  also  to  estaUalish 
feedback  mechanisms  for  the  fee  paying  public  to  comment  on  the 
fairness  and  effectiveness  of  any  new  fees. 

We  anticipate  a  wide  variety  of  cost  recovery  accomplishment  from  the 
selected  sites/areas.   We  need  this  diversity  to  enable  us  to 
determine  what  types  of  sites/areas  have  higher  cost  recovery 
potential  thcui  others.   The  delivery  of  on - the  - ground  results  from 
fees  collected  is  also  going  to  be  documented.   Fee  paying  publics 
will  demand  increased  services  and  improved  quality  experiences  for 
the  increased  amounts  they  are  paying.   We  need  to  deliver  and  build 
trust  that  their  fees  make  a  positive  difference. 

Question:   If  you  succeed  in  obtaining  substemtial  funds  from  this 
demonstration,  will  this  provide  the  Congress  an  opportunity  to  reduce 
your  recreation,  habitat  enhancement  or  funding  for  other  progrcuns? 

Answer:   No.   Any  appropriation  reductions.  Chat  offset  new  fees 
collected,  will  eliminate  the  opportunity  for  the  Forest  Service  to 
provide  improved  quality  experiences  to  the  fee  paying  public. 

However,  some  additional  return  to  the  treasury  will  occur  because  the 
Bill  rec[uires  that  104%  of  previous  fee  collections  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury  and  this  amount  continues  to  increase  at  4%  auinually  during 
the  3  year  test . 

The  Fee  Demonstration  effort  will  test  just  a  few  of  the  potential 
list  of  fee  sites  on  the  National  Forests.   The  test  is  intended  to 
give  insights  on  how  a  larger  scale  effort  might  work.   It  would  be 
premature  to  base  amy  assumptions  of  what  could  be  recovered  from  an 
Agency  wide  application  until  after  the  fee  demonstration  results  are 
conpleted. 


Question:   What  is  the  linkage  between  recreational  use  of  the 
national  forests  and  grassleuids  and  the  maintenauice  and  construction 
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of  trails? 

Answer:   Although  there  is  a  very  distinct  relationship,  there  is  not 
a  direct  linkage  between  recreational  use  of  the  national  forests  emd 
grasslands  and  the  maintenance  auid  construction  of  trails.   To  the 
extent  that  recreational  use  effects  the  allocation  of  recreation 
dollars  to  various  units  of  the  national  forests,  more  funding  for  the 
maintenance  and  construction  of  trails  does  go  to  areas  of  high 
recreation  use.  The  location,  type  and  magnitude  of  use,  and  weather 
conditions  all  affect  the  need  for  trail  mainteneuice  cuid 
reconstruction.   Other  factors  such  as  the  topography  and  rockiness, 
type  of  use  (foot  traffic  versus  recreation  vehicle  use)  amd 
accessibility  (wilderness  versus  accessible  by  motorized  equipment) 
also  affect  costs  emd  the  relationship  of  recreation  use  to 
maintenance  and  construction  funding. 

30  million  Recreation  Visitor  Days  are  spent  each  year  on  national 
forest  trails.  (This  is  12  percent  of  the  total  use  of  National  Forest 
System  lands.)   The  Forest  Service's  trail  system  is  larger  than  all 
other  systems  in  the  Nation  combined,  with  over  125,000  miles.   To 
adequately  maintain  this  system  recpaires  on -  the - ground  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  of  $47  million  per  year. 

The  Forest  Service  has  an  estimated  $267  million  trail  maintenance  cuid 
reconstruction  baclclog.   In  order  to  address  this,  the  primary  focus 
of  the  trail  reconstruction/construction  budget  has  been  on 
reconstruction,  with  over  90%  of  the  budget  line  item  targeted  to 
rehab  and  reconstruction  of  existing  trials. 

Question:   VJhat  are  you  doing  to  encourage  partnerships  in  trail 
maintenance? 

Answer :   National  agreements  with  Americem  Hiking  Society  have  been 
implemented  to  recruit  volunteers  to  participate  in  National  Trails 
Day  work  projects  euid  to  participate  in  Helping  Out  in  the  Outdoors, 
and   Volunteer  Vacation  projects  on  National  Forest  lands.   The  Chief 
has  issued  direction  to  the  Regions  to  make  use  of  agreements  with 
trail  orgauiizations  and  the  various  youth  work  programs.   The  National 
Forest  Foundation  entered  into  a  Challenge  Cost  Share  Agreement  to 
match  $500,000  in  trail  reconstruction  dollars  for  projects  on 
National  Forest  leuids .   National  Forests  have  also  made  extensive  use 
of  the  Adopt -A-Trail  program  targeted  to  their  specific  needs  and 
local  interest  groups. 

Question :   How  much  do  partners  bring  to  the  government  in  trail 
partnerships? 

Answer:   Partnerships  with  various  trail  clubs  have  helped  stretch 
limited  dollars  available  for  trail  maintenance.   The  Partnership  for 
the  National  Trails  System  recently  compiled  figures  for  the  four 
National  Scenic  cind  Historic  Trails  managed  by  the  Forest  Service:  The 
Continental  Divide  Trail,  The  Florida  Trail,  The  Pacific  Crest  Trail 
eind  the  Nez  Perce  Trail.   83,290  Volunteer  Hours  with  an  estimated 
value  of  $916,190  dollars  and  finamcial  contributions  of  $321,210  were 
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recorded  for  these  3,833  miles  of  trail.   Nationwide,  volunteer  hours 
and  contributions  made  by  partnerships  with  the  trails  community 
amount  to  many  millions  of  dollars  in  value. 

Question:   What  is  the  Forest  Service  doing  in  the  national  heritage 
trail  system?  Does  this  trail  designation  aid  the  public  in 
understemding  auid  using  the  trails? 

Answer:   The  Forest  Service  is  not  currently  involved  with  any 
national  level  trail  designation  titled  "heritage  trail".   The 
National  Trails  Act  includes:  Scenic,  Historic,  Recreation,  Side  emd 
Connecting  Trail.   All  other  trails  are  categorized  as  "other  system 
trails" . 

The  designation  of  trails  under  the  above  categories  places  the  trail 
under  The  National  Trails  System  Act  (P.L.  90-543) .   This  act  provides 
authorities  not  available  to  other  trails.   Trails  designated  under 
one  of  the  above  categories  are  given  national  exposure. 

Question:   What  is  the  back- log  in  trail  maintenance?   To  what  extent 
is  the  trail  construction  funding  going  in  to  new  trail  construction 
or  is  it  going  into  fixing  eind  reconstruction? 

Answer:   The  backlog  of  trail  maintenance  is  approximately  $267 
million.   Ninety  percent  of  trail  reconstruction/construction  funding 
is  used  for  reconstiruction  work  on  existing  trails. 


RANGE  MANAGEMENT 

Question:   Why  are  you  asking  for  such  a  large  increase  in  this 
account? 

Answer :   The  $31  million  proposed  for  Reuige  Management  does  not 
constitute  an  increase  when  historic  funding  levels  of  well  over  $44 
million  and  expanded  workload  are  considered.   The  proposal  is  30% 
below  the  FY  1993-94  average  funding  of  $44.3  million  and  $18.4 
million  below  the  $49.4  million  available  in  FY  1995  before  budget 
restructuring  occurred  within  NFS . 

In  FY  1995,  restructuring  of  the  NFS  budget  moved  nearly  $32  million 
of  Range  Management  funds  to  the  Ecosystem  Management  budget  line  item 
(BLI)  with  the  assumption  that  all  inventory,  cuialysis  and  monitoring 
of  grazing  allotments  would  be  accomplished  with  Ecosystem  Management 
funds.   Allotment  analysis  work  was  later  defined  as  project  level 
work  to  be  funded  from  the  Range  Management  BLI .   This  left   Range 
Management  far  short  of  the  minimum  funding  necessary  for  a  viable 
program. 

At  the  same  time,  the  range  workload  increased  signif iceuitly  due  to 
the  expiration  of  over  4,000  grazing  permits  between  1995  aund  1997  and 
the  need  to  schedule  and  complete  NEPA  analyses  on  6,886  grazing 
allotments  as  mandated  by  PL  104-19.   These  new  demands  on  the  few 
remaining  program  dollars  have  led  to  reduced  interaction  with 
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permittees,  inadequate  administration  on  the  ground  of  permitted 
livestock  grazing,  compromised  stewardship  of  rangeleuid  resources, 
fewer  ripariam  acres  restored,  fewer  acres  of  noxious  weed  treatments 
and  increased  likelihood  of  successful  appeals  and  litigation.   The 
seriousness  of  the  situation  is  evidenced  by  the  reprogramming  of  $16 
million  into  Range  Management  in  FY  1995  and  a  current  request  from 
regional  foresters  for  authorization  to  reprogram  $9.4  million  into 
range  in  FY  1996. 

We  are  behind  now  in  the  schedule  to  complete  NEPA  analyses.   If 
historic  funding  levels  are  not  restored,  we  will  fall  further  behind 
in  the  schedule  for  NEPA  analysis  and  compliance.   This  may  place 
permittee's  grazing  operations  at  risk.   The  request  should  be  viewed 
as  a  small  step  toward  restoring  program  viability  to  Range 
Management,  not  a  significemt  prograun  increase. 

Question:   You  state  that  only  5-10%  of  the  grazing  allotments  will  be 
administered  to  the  agency  stcmdard  at  the  requested  level.  Why  is 
this  paper  work  so  importeuit?   What  is  the  agency  standard? 

Answer :   The  most  important  aspects  of  administration  are  not 
paperwork  but  field  based  activities  including  working  with 
permittees,  conducting  on  the  ground  inspections,  monitoring  euid 
evaluating  the  effects  of  grazing,  and  responding  to  cheuiged 
management  conditions,  often  at  the  permittees  request.   Permit 
administration  does  include  paper  work,  such  as  issuing  grazing 
permits  and  taking  grazing  applications;  however,  at  the  proposed 
level,  recent  and  pending  expirations  of  large  numbers  of  grazing 
permits  require  70%  of  available  funds  to  be  spent  on  activities 
related  to  processing  expired  permits.   Although  these  activities  are 
required  by  law  or  regulation,  by  themselves  they  do  not  meet  the 
agency  standard  for  administration  of  grazing  allotments.  The  key 
elements  of  grazing  allotment  administration  are  the  ability  to 
determine  if  resource  standards  are  being  met  and  initiating  actions 
that  will  achieve  the  desired  standards  and  meet  our  land  stewardship 
responsibilities.   Following  is  a  description  of  what  is  mecuit  by 
allotment  administration  to  agency  standard. 

GRAZING  ALLOTMENT  ADMINISTRATION  TO  STANDARD 

During  the  fiscal  year  an  Agency  employee  qualified  in  grazing  permit 
administration  supervises  livestock  grazing  by  monitoring,  evaluating, 
and  documenting  permittee  compliance  and  achievement  of  applicable 
resource  mcinagement  standards,  and  documenting  and  initiating  any 
needed  corrective  actions.   An  allotment  may  be  reported  as  managed  to 
stcmdard  when  1)  the  responsible  manager  determines  and  documents  that 
the  permittee  is  in  compliance  AND  applicable  resource  management 
standards  are  being  met,  or  2)  where  the  permittee  was  not  in 
compliance  and/or  applicable  resource  management  standards  are  not 
being  met,  but  all  necessary  corrective  actions  have  been  documented 
cuid  initiated.   The  responsible  resource  manager  will  use  as  many  of 
the  following  or  similar  activities  as  necessary  to  meet  perform 
standard  administration:  counting  livestock;  inspection  rides  with 
permittees;  conducting  livestock  utilization  studies;  inspecting 
resource  condition;   preparing,  modifying  or  updating  allotment 
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management  pleuas  or  annual  operating  plans;  inspecting  rauige 
improvements;  issuing  or  modifying  grazing  permits  or  grazing 
agreements . 

The  consequences  of  not  meeting  the  agency  standard  include  increased 
risk  of  administrative  appeals  and  litigation,  poor  resource 
stewardship,  potential  for  resource  damage,  degradation  of  threatened 
and  endangered  species  habitat,  and  an  ina^iility  to  respond  to 
permittee  requests  affecting  management  or  requests  to  construct 
improvements.   An  inability  to  meet  our  own  standards  further 
contributes  to  a  decline  in  agency  credibility  among  our  permittees 
and  the  public. 

Question :   How  often  do  your  personnel  check  and  monitor  the  condition 
on  each  allotment?   How  mainy  allotments  get  no  visitation  at  all 
during  a  grazing  season?   How  many  are  visited  only  once? 

Answer:   There  are  8,634  active  grazing  allotments.   Under  the  current 
1997  budget  proposal,  up  to  90%  of  allotments  covering  aui  estimated  81 
million  acres  will  NOT  be  administered  to  standard  with  adequate 
monitoring  cind  corrective  actions  applied  as  necessary;  20-30%  will  be 
administered  to  a  low  standard  with  one  visit  per  year  with  no  follow 
up  or  monitoring  and  corrective  actions  limited  to  worst  case 
situations;  60-75%  will  not  be  administered  at  all,  i.e.  no  visits,  no 
monitoring  and  no  corrective  actions  applied.   This  is  far  from  an 
ideal  situation. 

Question:   Are  deteriorated  range  conditions  exacerbated  by  your 
inability  to  monitor  allotments  and  to  administer  permits? 

Answer:   Yes,  the  inability  to  monitor  allotments  cind  administer 
permits  greatly  increases  the  chances  for  deterioration  of  ramge 
conditions,  riparian  areas,  threatened  and  endangered  species  habitat, 
and  forage  producing  vegetation  in  the  plant  community.   Monitoring 
provides  the  means  to  check  resource  conditions  against  baseline 
information  and  adjust  grazing  use  to  achieve  resource  objectives  and 
land  stewardship  responsibilities. 

Question:   We  hear  that  you  may  have  re-programmed  9  million  dollars 
in  1996  to  address  range  management  needs.   What  is  the  situation  here 
with  respect  to  reprogrammings?     If  the  range  program  is  funded  at 
the  requested  level,  do  you  anticipate  a  need  to  request  a 
reprogramming? 

Answer:   The  Forest  Service  reprogrammed  $16  million  into  range  in  FY 
1995  and  is  considering  the  reprogramming  of  approximately  $9.4 
million  into  range  in  FY  1996.   The  purpose  of  the  reprograimming  is  to 
account  for  the  effects  of  budget  restructuring  within  the  NFS 
appropriation  account  in  FY  1995  and  to  allow  for  the  completion  of 
critical  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  analyses  scheduled 
on  grazing  allotments  in  compliance  with  PL  104-19. 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  Forest  Service  for  the  Range  Management 
program  for  FY  1993  and  FY  1994  averaged  $44.3  million.   In  FY  1995 
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this  was  reduced  to  $18.5  million  following  a  restructuring  of  the 
budget  activities  within  the  NFS  appropriation  account.   The 
restructuring  resulted  in  the  movement  of  nearly  S32.0  million  of 
Range  Management  funds  to  the  Ecosystem  Management  Budget  Line  Item 
(BLI) ,  which  was  an  accurate  estimate  of  cost  given  the  definition  of 
work  to  be  accomplished  under  Ecosystem  Management.  It  was  assumed  at 
the  time  that  all  inventory,  analyses,  monitoring  and  allotment 
management  planning  would  be  conducted  within  Ecosystem  Management 
funds.   Subsequently,  however,  allotment  analyses  work  was  defined  as 
project  work  to  be  funded  from  the  Rangeland  Management  BLI.   This 
shift  must  now  be  reflected  in  the  programming  of  funds . 

A  detailed  analysis  indicates  that  the  Forest  Service  needs  about  $37 
million  in  Range  Management  to  reflect  the  correct  distribution  of 
funds  and  maintain  a  program  of  work  similar  to  what  existed  prior  to 
budget  restructuring.   In  FY  1995,  reprogramming  was  done  to  bring  the 
total  budget  close  to  this  amount.   In  FY  1996  Congress  increased  the 
Range  Management  BLI  by  $8.5  million  to  $27  million.   The 
reprogramming  proposal  under  consideration  for  FY  1996  would  reprogreun 
an  additional  $9.4  million  into  range  management  to  maintain  minimum 
prograun  requirements.   Reprogramming  in  FY  1997  may  still  be  needed  to 
meet  range  progreun  requirements,  but  requests  would  have  to  be 
prioritized  with  critical  needs  in  other  programs. 

Question:   What  are  the  riparian  management  standards  that  you  apply 
to  the  nation?   What  is  the  overall  riparian  condition?   What  can  you 
do  to  improve  this,  and  what  it  cost? 

Answer:  There  are  no  national  ripariain  standards.   Taking  into 
consideration  the  broad  diversity  of  riparian  types  and  conditions, 
each  national  forest  develops  it's  own  riparian  management  standards 
during  the  forest  planning  process.  These  standards  may  include:  the 
height  and  amount  of  residual  vegetation  required  to  ensure  streambcuik 
stability,  existing  channel  stability,  water  quality,  vegetation 
composition  and  diversity,  fish  habitat  conditions,  or  other 
components  of  the  riparian  ecosystem.    These  are  often  further 
refined  during  site  specific  plcuining,  such  as  when  developing 
allotment  management  plans. 

Rangelcind  riparian  "condition"  is  determined  by  an  area's  consistency 
with  standards  as  described  in  forest  plans.   These  are  referred  to  as 
forest  plan  objectives  for  riparian  areas.   Riparicin  ramgelemds  are 
generally  classified  as  1)  meeting  these  objectives,  by  the  likelihood 
that  they  can  meet  them  under  current  management,  or  2)  not  meeting 
objectives  or  being  of  undetermined  status  if  more  information  is 
needed  to  measure  complicince  with  standards.   This  method  gives  some 
perspective  on  the  adequacy  of  on- the -ground  management  and  the  need 
for  further  inventory  and  monitoring.   Following  is  a  breakdown  of  how 
riparian  acreages  within  grazing  allotments  were  classified  for  the 
1995  reporting  period.   Only  those  acres  where  established  management 
objectives  for  rangeland  riparian  vegetation  are  included.   These 
classifications  do  not  represent  compliance  with  NEPA  or  other 
applicable  laws: 
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.9  million         Acres  Meeting  Forest  Plan  Objectives 

1 . 6  million         Acres  Not  Meeting  Objectives  or  Undetermined 

2.5  million         Total  Rangeland  w/  Riparian  Vegetation  Objectives 

The  aJaility  to  measure  and  meet  riparian  condition  objectives  is  also 
symptomatic  of  the  need  for  additional  NEPA  analysis  and  allotment 
administration.   The  Forest  Service  continues  to  be  subject  to  legal 
challenges  in  ciny  of  these  cases  including  those  meeting  forest  plan 
objectives,  if  NEPA  analyses  and  allotment  management  plans  have  not 
been  completed  or  it  appears  that  scheduled  analyses  will  not  be 
completed  in  a  timely  manner.   It  could  be  further  argued,  that 
without  adequate  NEPA  analysis  to  determine  condition  and  trend,  acres 
currently  classified  as  meeting  forest  plan  objectives  could 
deteriorate  in  the  future . 

The  vehicle  for  riparian  management  and  restoration  is  implementation 
of  allotment  management  plcins  resulting  from  scheduled  NEPA  amalysis 
of  grazing  allotments.   This  discussion  does  not  reflect  the 
mcuiagement  complexity  associated  with  the  location  of  an  allotment . 
Rather  thain  acres,  the  best  assessment  of  workload  eind  program 
vulnerability  is  the  need  for  NEPA  analyses. 

To  implement  these  actions  requires  funding  the  Range  Program  at 
levels  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  PL  104-19  which  directs 
the  Forest  Service,  "to  develop  and   adhere  to  a  schedule  to  complete 
NEPA  analyses  on  all  grazing  allotments  where  such  analyses  are 
needed."   The  schedule  to  complete  these  analyses  was  developed  using 
the  FY  1995  President's  request  of  $43.5  million  as  a  base  figure 
consistent  with  historic  funding  levels.   To  make  significcint  progress 
on  improving  riparian  areas  will  require  an  appropriation  of  at  least 
that  amount . 

The  Forest  Service  Director  of  Range  Management  is  also  leading  an 
interagency  effort  with  BIM  to  restore  western  riparicui  systems  to 
proper  functioning  condition.   The  objective  is  to  provide  field  units 
with  the  latest  technology  for  evaluating,  restoring  and  msmaging 
riparian  ecosystems . 

Question:  How  much  of  the  needed  work  will  not  get  done  at  the 
requested  funding  level?  What  will  be  the  situation  with  a  10% 
reduction? 

Answer:   Following  is  an  overview  of  what  we  cannot  accomplish  at  the 
requested  level : 

*  85-90%  of  grazing  allotments  will  NOT  be  administered  to  standard 
with  adequate  monitoring  and  corrective  actions  applied,  monitoring 
for  Endangered  Species  Act  compliance  will  be  limited.   40-50%  of 
allotments  should  be  administered  to  standard  each  year. 

*  20-30%  of  grazing  allotments  will  be  administered  to  low  standard 
with  one  visit  and  no  follow-up  or  monitoring;  corrective  action 
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limited  to  worst  cases.   This  would  be  adequate  if  there  were  adequate 
funding  for  needed  follow-up  visits,  monitoring  and  implementation  of 
corrective  management,  and  if  40-50%  of  allotments  were  being  managed 
to  standard. 

*  60-75*  of  grazing  allotments  will  not  be  administered  at  all,  no 
monitoring,  no  visits,  no  corrective  actions.   No  more  than  20%  of 
allotments  should  fall  into  this  category. 

*  NEPA  analyses  will  be  completed  on  less  than  10%  or  200-250  of  the 
2,516  allotments  scheduled  for  analysis  during  the  3  year  period 
1996-1998.   None  will  be  completed  in  1996;  funds  in  the  proposal 
will  be  used  to  complete  work  started  in  FY  1996.   The  schedule 
required  by  PL  104-19  will  not  be  met. 

*  Corrective  management  to  restore  deteriorated  rangeland  will  not  be 
accomplished  on  1400  allotments  that  had  been  scheduled,  and  will  be 
limited  to  200-250  allotments  where  NEPA  analyses  are  completed. 

*  Monitoring  resource  condition  and  trend  will  not  be  accomplished  on 
70-80%  of  allotments  where  it  should  be  done.   Monitoring  will  be 
limited  to  10-25%  of  allotments. 

*  Noxious  weed  treatment  will  be  reduced  by  10,000  acres  and  will  be 
limited  to  retreatment  of  trouble  spots  and  new  treatments  of  worst 
case  situations.   Total  treatments  will  be  20,000  acres  or  less  with 
appropriated  funds.   Funding  at  historic  levels  would  result  in 
approximately  50,000  acres  being  treated. 

A  10%  reduction  without  reprogramming  would  most  likely  result  in  a 
reduction  in  force  for  range  conservationists  auid  may  not  allow  the 
livestock  grazing  program!  to  comply  with  applicable  law. 

Question:   Please  explain  the  seeking  common  ground  program?   What 
does  this  cost?   Has  the  program  aided  your  interactions  with  the 
ranching  community?   How  much  does  this  program  cost? 

Answer:   Seeking  Common  Ground  promotes  cooperative  progreuns  that  draw 
diverse,  often  conflicting,  interests  together  to  make  long-term 
improvements  in  the  West's  rangeland  ecosystems.   Initial  emphasis  has 
been  on  the  conflict  between  big  game  eind  livestock-  a  long-standing 
issue  which  has  intensified  in  much  of  the  West. 

Projects  in  seven  states  have  forged  partnerships  between  private 
Icuidowners,  livestock  and   wildlife  interests,  and  federal,  state  and 
local  resource  management  agencies.   Each  demonstration  area  combines 
public  participation  with  scientific  msmagement  to  improve  conditions 
for  watersheds,  wildlife,  livestock  and  outdoor  recreation.   These 
partnerships  have  greatly  enhamced  relationships  with  the  ranching 
community. 

In  FY  1995,  the  Forest  Service  contributed  $130,000  to  Seeking  Common 
Ground  projects.   The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  and  other 
partners  contributed  another  $145,000  for  a  total  of  $275,000,  not 
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including  donated  leibor  and  materials.   The  Forest  Service  has 
obligated  $94,000  for  this  purpose  in  FY  1996  and  has  commitments  for 
$121,500  in  contributions  from  BLM  and  other  partners. 

There  is  consideraJale  support  from  the  livestock  industry  for  this 
approach  to  resource  mcuiagement  which  represents  cin  alternative  to 
highly  contentious  public  grazing  debates. 

Question:   There  has  been  a  lot  of  hoopla  concerning  the  problems  of 
noxious,  exotic  euid  alien  species.   Are  you  doing  anything  to  control 
these  species?   What  are  the  negative  economic  impacts  of  the 
problem?   Does  your  response  seem  commensurate  with  the  scope  of  the 
problems  as  you  have  portrayed  it? 

Answer:   The  Forest  Service  has  a  comprehensive  noxious  weed  prograun 
which  received  renewed  emphasis  in  1996  with  implementation  of  a  new 
agency  noxious  weed  policy  auid  strategy.   The  prograun  includes 
activities  in  prevention,  early  detection,  control,  education,  cuid 
research,  with  strong  cooperative  efforts  both  interagency  and  with 
partners  and  jurisdictional  neighbors.   The  Forest  Service  is 
committed  to  using  the  Integrated  Pest  Management  approach  to  noxious, 
exotic  and  alien  weeds.  Treatment  of  noxious  weeds  is  a  very  cost  amd 
laibor  intensive  process.  The  current  estimates  are  that  7  million 
acres  of  the  191  million  acres  of  National  Forest  System  lauids  are 
infested  with  noxious  weeds.  Accurate  inventories  are  difficult  to 
achieve  since  infestations  are  widespread  auid  not  uniform  in 
distribution.   Dollar  values  of  noxious  weed  negative  impacts  are  not 
available,  but  all  natural  resources  are  affected:  loss  of  diversity, 
loss  of  native  plant  populations,  forage  reduction,  increased 
erosion, impediments  to  use  of  recreational  areas,  reduction  in  quality 
of  wildlife  habitat,  degradation  of  riparian  area,  and  sometimes 
physical  danger  to  wildlife,  livestock  and  humans.   The  problem  is  so 
significant  that  in  FY  1995,  when  appropriations  for  range  management 
declined  by  over  65%  to  only  $18.5  million,  the  agency  spent  $2.3 
million  range  dollars  treating  30,000  acres  infested  with  noxious 
weeds.   An  additional  $1  million  KV  dollars  were  spent,  bringing  total 
treatment  to  nearly  65,000  acres  when  including  funds  and  labor  from 
all  sources. 


MULTIPLE  USE:   WILDLIFE,  FISH,  WATERSHED 

Question:   What  is  the  economic  value  of  the  hunting,  fishing,  amd 
nature  viewing  on  the  national  forests  and  grasslands?   How  has  this 
changed  over  the  past  few  years? 

Answer :  Over  86.6  million  activity  days  were  spent  hunting,  fishing, 
and  viewing  on  National  Forests  and  Grasslands  in  1995.   This  resulted 
in  local  community  expenditures  of  $4.2  billion  and  over  139,000 
fulltime  equivalent  jobs.   These  wildlife  aind  fish  related  recreation 
opportunities  resulted  in  $3.68  billion  in  net  public  benefits.   This 
return  only  applies  to  the  recreation  portion  of  the  Forest  Service, 
Wildlife,  Fish  and  Rare  Plauit  prograun.   Countless  other  indirect 
economic  benefits  are  associated  with  healthy  forests  auid  watersheds 
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including:  reduced  domestic  water  treatment  costs;  more  stable  water 
supplies;  commercial  and  subsistence  harvest;  hjdDitat  for  nearly  30V 
of  all  federally  listed  species;  continued  soil  productivity; 
protection  of  wetland  and  riparian  habitats;  and  harvestable  surpluses 
of  fish  and  wildlife. 

The  Forest  Service  Draft  1995  RPA  Prograiti  states  that  wildlife  amd 
fish  viewing  emd  photography  have  increased  at  a  substaintially  greater 
rate  than  hunting  and  fishing,  and  these  activities  are  expected  to 
double  by  2045.   The  number  of  big  game  hunters  has  generally 
increased  during  the  last  20  years,  although  at  a  declining  rate.   The 
number  of  small -game  hunters  has  also  shown  recent  declines.   But 
recreational  fishing  has  consistently  increased  over  the  last  20 
years.   Increased  use,  especially  in  aquatic  amd  riparian  zones,  will 
require  additional  investments  in  roads,  trails,  and  caunpgrounds  to 
supply  quality  recreation  experience  while  protecting  ecosystem  health 
euid  biological  diversity. 

Question:   How  many  people  come  to  the  NFS  for  hunting  euid  fishing? 
Are  there  other  areas  where  these  activities  could  take  place  if 
habitats  declined  on  the  NFS? 

Answer: 


Returns  on  Investments  in  Pish^ 

Wildlife,  and 

Rare  Plant  Resources 

Activity 

Rec  Expends 

FTE 

Net  Public 

FY95 

Davs 

on  FS  Lands 
(millions) 

Jobs 

Benefits 
(millions) 

Budqet 

(millions) 

(millions) 

Wildlife 

16.15 

$623.71 

18,971 

$767.92 

$31.95 

Fish 

37.13 

$1,829.5 

64,865 

$1,851.62 

$41.93 

Viewing 

33.35 

$1,815.7 

55,237 

$1,055.92 

1 

TES 

$24.75 

86.63  $4,268.91  139,073    $3,675.46       $98.63 

Viewing  projects  and  activities  are  funded  via  wildlife,  fish,  auid  TES 
E:9amded  Budget  Line  Items. 

2 

Activities  related  to  TES  are  captured  in  the  viewing  component  of  the 

progreun 

Forest  Service  lands  provide  significant,  high  quality,  public 
hunting,  fishing  and  viewing  recreation.   Loss  of  FS  recreation  would 
result  in  increased  use  on  other  Federal,  State,  and  Private  lands. 
Private  Ismds  have  limited  access,  are  often  located  outside  of  the 
)cey,  prime  habitat  areas,  cuid  often  charge  fees  for  access.   Federal 
ctnd  State  lands  are  already  congested  and  reduction  of  Forest  Service 
lands  would  compound  this  problem  and  lead  to  a  low  quality  recreation 
experience . 
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Question:   How  many  forest  users  come  largely  for  the  wildlife,  fish, 
or  plant  viewing  aspects  of  visitation? 

Answer:   Included  in  Question  204  above 

Question:   What  is  the  role  of  the  national  forest  system  in  providing 
some  of  the  nations  habitat  for  wildlife  fish  and  rare  plants? 

Answer:  The  Forest  Service  meinages  156  national  forests  and  20 
national  grasslands.   These  191  million  acres  represent  a  wide  variety 
of  landscapes  and  ecosystems  ranging  from  subalpine  tundra  to  tropical 
rainforest.   Aquatic  habitats  vary  from  mountain  streams  to  low 
country  swamps.   More  thcin  2  million  acres  of  lakes,  ponds  and 
reservoirs  and  200,000  miles  of  streams  shelter  a  myriad  of  aquatic 
life.   These  diverse  lands  and  waters  provide  home  to  more  thcin  3,000 
wildlife  and  fish  species  and  10,000  plant  species.    With  help  of  our 
many  partners,  most  species  are  thriving  under  the  care  and 
stewardship  of  the  Forest  Service 

However,  283  species  are  in  need  of  protective  measures  provided  by 
the  Endangered  Species  Act .   The  Forest  Service  plays  a  crucial  role 
in  the  conservation  of  these  species  cuid  is  dedicated  to  taking 
appropriate  mcuiagement  action  to  protect  and  improve  their  habitat. 
Additionally,  the  Forest  Service  has  designated  about  2,500  species  as 
sensitive.   This  is  our  "early  warning  system"  which  encourages  the 
application  of  management  activities  designed  to  prevent  the  need  for 
listing  species  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act.   Essentially  it  is  a 
preventative  strategy  and  allows  for  management  flexibility  in  all 
other  Forest  Service  progrcuns . 

Conservation  of  threatened  and  endangered  species  is  not  just  a  legal 
mandate,  it  also  supports  economic  and  social  values.   By  recovering 
and  protecting  threatened,  endangered,  and  sensitive  species  on  our 
national  forests,  we  ensure  that  our  forest  visitors  will  always  have 
the  opportunity  for  viewing  and  learning  about  our  biological 
heritage   It  gives  Forest  users  the  chance  to:   witness  the  majestic 
soaring  of  a  peregrine  falcon  or  the  awesome  power  of  the  grizzly 
bear;  thrill  at  the  howl  of  a  gray  wolf;  encounter  the  fragile 
blossoms  of  a  swamp  pink  during  a  woodland  walk;  experience  the  dogged 
determination  of  a  chinook  salmon  making  its  way  thousands  of  miles 
upstream  to  spawn;  or  benefit  from  a  new  life-saving  medicine. 

Some  tangible  and  direct  benefits  of  the  conservation  of  species 
include : 

Good  water  quality  for  current  and  future  generations  by  protecting 
populations  of  freshwater  molluscs  which  are  among  are  the  best 
indicators  of  water  quality  in  our  streams  and  wetlands; 

Additional  tourism  revenue  and  economic  benefit  estimated  to  be  worth 
$7-10  million,  through  the  restoration  of  gray  wolves  to  the  Greater 
Yellowstone  Ecosystem; 

Increased  hunting  opportunities  cuid  associated  economic  benefits  by 
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improving  quail  habitat  via  management  for  the  Red-cockaded 
woodpeckers; 

Public  health  because  more  than  half  of  the  medicines  used  today  can 
be  traced  to  wild  plants.   For  example,  the  use  of  chemicals  found  in 
the  Pacific  yew,  a  species  found  in  older  forests  of  the  Pacific 
Northwests  to  treat  cancer; 

Genetic  diversity  through  the  conservation  of  native  plants  helps 
improve  many  important  cultivated  plant  varieties  by  itqproving  their 
resistance  to  pests,  and  increasing  crop  tolerance  to  flood,  drought, 
and  frost; 

Local  economics  can  be  increased  where  a  thriving  colony  of  bats  eat 
thousands  of  insects  nightly,  reducing  agricultural  crop  loss  due  to 
beetles,  moths,  and  their  larva;  and 

Increasing  fishing  opportunities  and  providing  economic  benefits 
through  the  restoration  of  species  such  as  the  Apache  trout.   This 
trout  was  once  so  abundant  in  its  natural  habitat  that  an  angler  could 
easily  catch  100  fish  in  an  hour. 

Question:   What  has  been  happening  to  the  challenge  cost  share 
program?  How  much  non-federal  money  does  this  bring  in?  How  many  of 
these  heUoitat  projects  would  not  be  completed  without  this 
partnership? 

Answer:  The  Challenge  Cost -Share  Program  is  a  unique  venture  in  which 
the  State  and  private  sectors  share  in  both  the  management  and  cost  of 
Federal  wildlife  and  fish  habitat  improvement  programs.   Since  1986, 
total  partnership  contributions  of  labor,  materials,  expertise  and 
cash  have  approached  $132  million,  more  than  matching  Forest  Service 
monetary  contributions  of  more  than  $95  million.   Combined 
contributions  to  the  Challenge  Cost-Share  Prograun  for  wildlife  and 
fish  projects  since  1986  have  exceeded  $227  million. 

Through  habitat  improvement  projects  and  the  unparalleled  support  of 
thousands  of  partners,  memy  species  have  returned  to  habitats  once 
abandoned.   Fragile  plant  hcibitats  have  been  identified  and 
protected.   Wetlauids  have  been  improved  by  the  construction  of  nesting 
islands  amd  platforms.   Fisheries  have  benefited  from  improved  cover, 
construction  of  fish  ladders  and  barriers,  and  restoration  of 
watersheds . 

The  following  table  shows,  by  year,  a  break-down  of  Federal  and 
partnership  contributions  to  the  Challenge  Cost -Share  Program  for 
wildlife  and  fish  habitat  improvements. 
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YEAR 
(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


1986  -1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


TOTAL 


Partners    18,350     12,338    19,341   15,173    19,683    21,021   26,422   132,328 
FS  11,361      9,941    11,937   11,512    14,222    18,560   17,929    95,462 


TOTAL 


29,711 


22,279    31,278   26,685    33,905    39,581   44,351   227,790 


In  FY  1996,  $15  million  were  appropriated  for  the  Challenge  Cost -Share 
Progrcun  for  wildlife  and  fish  hcibitat  improvements.   The  FY  1997 
budget  shows  $15.5  million  in  appropriated  funds  for  this  program. 
The  success  of  the  program  is  measured,  in  part,  by  the  receipt  of 
matching  contributions  from  conservation  groups,  private  enterprises, 
individuals,  eind  other  public  agencies. 

Question:   How  importcuit  is  threatened  and  endangered  hcibitat 
mamagement  to  maintain  or  restore  the  rare  species? 

Answer:  Habitat  management  for  threatened  and  endangered  species  is 
crucial  to  maintaining  and  resotring  those  species  and  usually  results 
in  benefits  to  many  other  species  at  the  same  time.   The  sooner  listed 
species  are  restored,  the  sooner  they  ccui  be  delisted  as  threatened  or 
endcuigered.   Habitat  mcinagement  to  restore  and  maintain  healthy 
populations  of  wildlife,  fish,  and  plants  ultimately  meeins  there  will 
be  fewer  conflicts  with  other  land  uses. 

During  1995,  a  variety  of  activities  were  completed  to  improve  and 
inventory  threatened,  endangered,  and  sensitive  (TES)  species 
habitat.   These  include  the  following: 

Habitat  Restoration  and  Enhancement:   Restoration  and  enhancement  is  the 
largest  focus  for  TES  habitat  improvement.   In  1995,  685  miles  of  stresun 
were  improved  for  a  variety  of  aquatic  TES  species,  and  over  270,000  acres 
of  habitat,  both  terrestrial  and  lakes,  were  enhanced  for  a  variety  of 
species.   This  included  1,609  acres  for  aquatic  species,  22,090  acres  for 
terrestrial  species,  and  1,757  acres  for  rare  plants  and  botanical 
resources . 

Habitat  Improvement  Structures:   Over  9,800  structures  were  completed  to 
improve  TES  hcOsitat,  including  such  things  as: 

Constructing  barriers  in  streams  to  prevent  upstream  movement  of 

exotic  fish  into  native  fish  habitat. 

Creating  ponds  to  provide  future  habitat  for  sensitive  wetland 

species . 

Placing  nest  structures  in  trees  for  red-cockaded  woodpeckers. 

Establishing  artificial  spawning  substrate  for  Little  Colorado 

spinedace . 
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Nesting  platforms  for  double -crested  cormorants,  a  sensitive 
species . 

Habitat  Inventory:   Inventories  provide  important  information  on  species 
distribution  and  use  of  habitat.   Inventories  were  completed  on  17,000 
miles  of  stream  and  11,259,548  acres  of  lakes  and  terrestrial  habitat. 
Featured  species  auid  habitats  included: 

monitoring  bull  trout  populations 

using  baited  track  stations  to  determine  the  presence  of  elusive 

species  such  as  wolverine  and  lynx 

inventorying  potential  Arizona  Willow  habitat  to  identify  new 

occurrences  of  the  willow 

inventorying  stresuns  cind  forested  areas  to  determine  distribution 

and  abundance  of  rare  amphibians 

using  radio  telemetry  to  monitor  Queen  Charlotte  Goshawks. 

Education  and  Viewing:   Over  2,900  education  presentations  related  to  TES 
species  were  made  during  1995,  reaching  nearly  384,000  people. 
Interpretive  displays  were  developed  and  placed  at  over  40  sites. 
Multi -media  products   such  as  brochures,  news  articles,  cuid  videos  were 
developed  a.id  distributed,  reaching  an  estimated  audience  of  885,000 
people.   Examples  of  information  conveyed  includes  the  following  topics: 

Grizzly  bear  awareness  to  reduce  bear/human  conflicts. 
Forest  sponsored  tours  to  view  Columbia  Sharp-tailed  Grouse 
courtship  dcincing  grounds . 
Installation  of  an  interpretive  display  on  bats 

Partnership  Projects:   Partnerships  contribute  significantly  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Forest  Service's  TES  program.   In  1995,  over  1,182  activities  were 
completed  with  the  help  of  state,  tribal,  industry,  and  private  partners. 
Approximately  37%  of  all  wildlife,  fish,  euid  rare  plant  Challenge -Cost 
Share  projects  benefited  TES  species.   These  cooperative  efforts  helped  the 
TES  program  by  supporting  the  following: 

55%  of  the  streeun  inventories  for  TES  haUoitat 

27%  of  the  lake  and  terrestrial  inventories  for  TES  habitat 

21%  of  the  TES  structures  constructed 

--  33%  of  the  TES  education  presentations,  auid 

--  50%  of  the  TES  interpretive  sites  constructed. 

Question:   What  additional  species  may  end  up  causing  problems  for 
Forest  Service  programs  in  the  near  future?  What  can  you  do  to  help 
reduce  or  stop  these  problems? 

Answer :  The  Forest  Service  does  not  believe  that  species  "end  up 
causing  problems  for  Forest  Service  programs" .  Habitat  management  for 
wildlife  and  fish  is  one  of  the  principle  mauidates  of  our  agency.  The 
health  of  wildlife  and  fish  populations,  amd  especially  those  which 
are  threatened,  endangered,  or  sensitive,  is  often  an  indicator  of  the 
overall  health  of  ecosystems  and  their  ability  to  provide  a  variety  of 
resources  on  a  sustained  basis.  For  some  species  the  national  forests 
are  a  refuge  from  humaui  encroachment  into  surrounding  private  lands. 
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Management  of  these  species  is  a  Forest  Service  program  that  is  a  part 
of  our  overall  multiple  use  mandate.   Thus  the  key  question  of  concern 
is:  "What  activities  or  changes  in  the  function  of  native  ecosystems 
may  cause  problems  or  are  already  leading  to  the  decreasing 
populations  of  native  flora  and  fauna,  thus  degrading  natural  systems 
upon  which  human  health  depends?" 

The  Forest  Service  sensitive  species  program  euid  ecosystem  managment 
direction  will  help  circumvent  the  need  to  place  increased  emphasis  on 
one  particular  species.   As  well,  the  rapid  development  of 
conservation  strategies  under  the  interagency  Imperiled  Species 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  provides  the  best  approach  to  einswering 
either  cjuestion.   This  is  explained  in  further  detail  in  the  response 
to  question  212,  below. 

Question:   How  bad  are  the  problems  for  anadromous  fish  on  Forest 
Service  Icinds?  Are  your  projects  doing  any  good?   Will  these  fish 
problems  result  in  impacts  to  your  other  programs? 

Answer:   The  Forest  Service  manages  eUoout  one -half  of  the  remaining 
freshwater  cinadromous  fish  spawning  eind  rearing  habitat  in  the  lower 
4  8  states  and  more  than  one -quarter  of  such  habitat  in  Alaska.   In 
1991,  the  American  Fisheries  Society  piiblished  the  results  of  an 
evaluation  of  the  status  of  more  thein  400  stocks  of  Pacific  salmon, 
steelhead,  cUid  sea-run  cutthroat  trout  found  in  California,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  and  Washington  (Nehlsen  et  al .  1991) .   ^^proximately  24%  of 
those  stocks  were  declared  "extinct, "   27%  declared  "secure, "  with  the 
remaining  49%  at  some  level  of  "risk  of  extinction."  About  170  of  the 
214  "at  risk"  stocks  are  associated  with  National  Forest  System  lands. 

The  reasons  for  the  decline  of  Pacific  salmon  and  steelhead  in 
National  Forest  habitats  vary  by  species  and  geographic  area.   The 
depressed  status  of  the  stocks  reflects  the  interaction  of  inherently 
variable  environmental  conditions  (e.g.,  oceanic  productivity, 
near -shore  environment,  and  weather  patterns)  cind  a  variety  of 
management  activities  (e.g.,  hydro-electric  development  and  operation, 
fish  harvest,  hatchery  interactions,  and  habitat  degradation) . 

The  Forest  Service,  through  development  euid  application  of 
comprehensive  aquatic  conservation  strategies  -  -  such  as  included  in 
the  President's  Forest  Plan  and  PACFISH  --  has  taken  action  to  arrest 
the  degradation  of  national  forest  habitats  and  initiate  their 
restoration.   Although  these  strategies  are  so  recent  that  there  are 
inadequate  monitoring  results  on  which  to  base  conclusions,  we  are 
confident  these  protection  and  restoration  measures  will  provide 
watershed  and  habitat  conditions  which  contribute  to  recovery  and 
sustained  natural  production  of  Pacific  salmon  and  steelhead. 
Evidence  of  the  success  of  watershed/fish  habitat  restoration  measures 
is  emerging  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  following  record  flood  events 
this  past  winter.   There  are  significant  differences  in  the  cunount  of 
fish  habitat  damage  between  watersheds  where  restoration  projects  were 
completed  in  comparison  to  those  watersheds  where  restoration  needs 
had  been  identified  by  not  yet  implemented. 
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As  an  agency  we  are  committed  to  providing  multiple  benefits  for 
people  within  the  capabilities  of  ecosystems.   In  some  instamces, 
conserving  anadromous  fish  resources  will  result  in  reduced  outputs  of 
other  natural  resources  such  as  timber,  livestock,  and  minerals. 
However,  promoting  the  sustainability  of  ecosystems  by  ensuring  their 
health,  diversity,  and  productivity,  provides  present  auid  future 
generations  an  opportunity  to  reap  a  wide  variety  of  benefits  from 
national  forest  syf tem  lands. 

Question:   It  appears  that  the  policy  of  the  Administration  is  to  try 
to  protect  threatened,  endangered  and  sensitive  species  on  federal 
lands  as  much  as  possible  so  as  to  minimize  effects  on  private  or  state 
lands.   What  is  the  Forest  Service  policy  on  this  matter?   How  does 
this  impact  the  importance  of  the  habitat  conservation  and  restoration 
work  done  by  the  TES  programs? 

Answer:  Our  policy  on  conserving  threatened,  endangered,  and  sensitive 
species  management  is  directed  by  law  and  regulation.    The  Endangered 
Species  Act  (ESA)  and  the  Resource  Planning  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  by 
the  National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976,  are  the  primary  laws  we 
follow  to  protect  species.   The  Multiple  Use  Sustained  Yield  Act  of 
1960  and  the  Resource  Planning  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  by  the  National 
Forest  Management  Act  of  1976,  in  concert  with  the  Endangered  Species 
Act,  define  the  breadth  of  our  conservation  responsibilities. 

Forest  Service  authority  to  manage  for  multiple  uses  is  found  in  the 
Multiple  Use  Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960  which  states  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed  to  develop  and 
administer  the  renewable  surface  resources  of  the  National  Forests  for 
multiple  use  and  sustained  yield.   In  addition,  the  Act  states  that 

"It  is  the  policy  of  Congress  that  the  National  Forests  are 
established  and  shall  be  administered  for  outdoor  recreation, 
range,  timber,  watershed,  and  wildlife  and  fish  purposes." 

This  is  to  be  accomplished 

"without  impairment  of  the  productivity  of  the  land,  with 
consideration  being  given  to  the  relative  values  of  the  various 
resources,  aind  not  necessarily  the  combination  of  uses  that  will 
give  the  greatest  dollar  return  or  greatest  unit  output." 

The  Endaingered  Species  Act  of  1973  was  enacted  to 

"provide  a  meeins  whereby  the  ecosystems  upon  which  endangered 
species  aind  threatened  species  depend  may  be  conserved  [and]  to 
provide  a  program  for  the  conservation  of  such  endauigered  species 
and   threatened  species." 

Section  7  of  the  Endauigered  Species  Act  recjuires  federal  agency 
consultation  with  the  Fish  and   Wildlife  Service  and  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  to  carry  out  species  conservation  programs  to  ensure 
that  agency  actions  or  prospective  actions  do  not  jeopardize  the 
continued  existence  of  any  listed  or  proposed  species  for  listing  or 
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result  in  destruction  or  adverse  modification  of  any  designated  or 
proposed  critical  habitats. 

The  National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976  requires  the  Forest  Service 
to  develop,  maintain  and  revise  plcins  for  units  of  the  National  Forest 
System  amd 

"assure  that  plains .. .provide  for  diversity  of  plant  and  animal 
communities  based  on  the  suitability  and  capability  of  the 
specific  land  area  in  order  to  meet  overall  multiple-use 
objectives .... 

Taken  together,  these  laws  provide  the  basis  smd  authority  for  the 
Forest  Service  programs  I  will  now  describe.   Mamy,  perhaps  most,  of 
the  costs  associated  with  carrying  out  the  requirements  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  are  necessary  to  meet  agency  obligations  under 
the  Multiple  Use  Sustained  Yield  Act,  National  Forest  Management  Act 
cuid  the  cumulative  effects  provision  under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act . 

The  threatened  and  endangered  species  progrsim  exists  to  assure 
protection  and  conservation  of  species  (and  the  ecosystems  on  which 
species  depend)  while  providing  and  contributing  to  the  sustenauice  of 
other  uses  such  as  forage  for  livestock,  trees  for  wood  products, 
recreation  opportunities  for  hunting  euid  fishing,  wilderness   and 
bountiful  clean  water  for  on-Forest  and  downstrecim  use.   To  this  end, 
consideration  for  threatened,  endcuigered  cind  sensitive  species  is 
interwoven  in  all  aspects  of  Forest  Service  activities. 

America's  population  is  increasing,  we  will  live  more  places,  use  more 
resources,  and  travel  more  widely.   This  puts  pressure  on  public  cuid 
private  lands.   Real  estate  development,  food  and  fiber  production, 
and  non- renewable  resource  use  will  increase  in  response  to  these 
pressures.   Most  private  landowners  are  not  guided  by  a  multiple  use 
mission  nor  do  they  have  the  same  legal  obligations  to  protect  natural 
resources  as  the  federal  land  management  agencies. 

The  Forest  Service  policy  remains  unchanged,  however  if  threatened  and 
endangered  species  become  more  at  risk  because  of  activities  on 
adjacent  private  lands  additional  protection  may  be  needed.  Hcibitat 
conservation  and  restoration  work  would  become  much  more  important. 

Question:   What  work  is  the  Forest  Service  doing  to  minimize  habitat 
trends  that  may  lead  various  plant  and  animal  species  to  federal 
listing? 

Answer:  Managing  to  protect  and  conserve  species  is  a  part  of  the 
agency's  multiple  use  mandate  and  our  mission  under  the  National 
Forest  Management  Act.   The  Forest  Service  will  proceed  with  carrying 
out  this  mission  with  cin  ecological  approach  to  our  stewardship 
responsibilities.   This  is  not  always  easy.   A  key  program  that 
assists  the  agency  in  fulfilling  these  responsibilities  is  the 
sensitive  species  management  prograun. 
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The  Forest  Service  has  designated  about  2,500  species  as  sensitive. 
This  is  our  "early  warning  system"  which  encourages  the  application  of 
management  activities  designed  to  prevent  the  need  for  listing  species 
under  the  Endangered  Species  Act.   It  maintains  management  flexibility 
and  allows  for  preventative  measures  so  that  costly  and  possibly 
restrictive  action  will  not  be  required. 

In  1994,  an  agreement  called  the  "Imperiled  Species  Memorandum  of 
Understanding"  was  signed  between  the  Forest  Service,  National  Park 
Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  the  U.S.  Fish  auid  Wildlife 
Service.   More  agencies  are  expected  to  join  this  effort.   By  signing, 
•■he  agencies  agreed  to  work  together  more  cooperatively  and 
effectively  to  prevent  the  need  for  further  listings  of  species. 
Resources,  databases,  and  specialized  skills  will  be  shared.   This  MOU 
provides  the  unique  opportunity  for  coordination  and  sharing  of 
inventory  and  monitoring  efforts,  and  provides  for  the  joint 
develoment  of  conservation  assessments,  strategies  and  agreements.   To 
date,  the  implementation  of  this  MOU  has  been  limited  because  of 
funding  reductions  in  the  Forest  Service  threatened,  endangered  and 
sensitive  species  programs . 

A  Memorandum  of  Understanding  called  the  "ESA  Implementation 
Memorandum  of  Understanding"  was  also  developed  between  the  Forest 
Service,  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  Department  of  Defense,  Coast  Guard,  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  Department  of  Energy,  Minerals 
Management  Service,  and  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining.   Its  purpose  is 
to  j.ncrease  effectiveness  and  strecimline  interagency  cooperative 
efforts  regarding  Section  7  consultation  and  implementation  of  the  ESA 
with  an  express  purpose  of  cooperatively  facilitating  recovery  of 
threatened  and  endangered  species  and   ensuring  an  overall  increase  in 
organizational  effectiveness.   The  level  of  implementation  depends  on 
funding . 

The  Native  Plant  Initiative,  developed  in  1995,  also  provides  a 
variety  of  new  opportunities  for  plant  conservation.   It  is  a 
Memoraxidum  of  Understanding  between  nine  federal  agencies  and  50 
formal  cooperators  consisting  of  state  agencies  and  conservation 
groups.   The  focus  of  this  initiative  goes  beyond  endangered  cind  rare 
plants,  cuid  seeks  to  explore  economic  values,  medicinal  and 
pharmaceutical  uses,  opportunities  for  ecotourism,  and  forage 
enhancement,  and  to  expand  awareness  and  cooperation  in  the  management 
cuid  utilization  of  our  botanical  resources.   Implementation  has  been 
slow  due  to  limited  funding. 

Question:   Vfhat  are  some  of  the  significcint  habitat  conservation 
planning  activities  that  you  worked  on  during  FY  1996  and  FY  1995. 

Answer:   During  FY  1995  and  1996  the  Wildlife,  Fish  and  Rare  Plants 
program  provided  technical  expertise  for  the  following  habitat 
conservaton  planning  activities: 

Inland  Fish  Strategy 
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Conservation  agreement  for  the  Arizona  Willow 

Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Project 

Southern  Appalachian  Mountains  Assessment 

MexicaJi  Spotted  Owl  and  Northern  Goshawk  Forest  Plan  amendments 
in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 

Great  Plains  ecosystem  assessments 

Question:   What  habitat  enhancement  activities  do  you  intend  to  work 
on  as  a  result  of  the  recreational  fee  demonstration  project.  Section 
315  of  the  FY  1996  appropriation  bill,  if  it  is  enacted? 

Answer:  The  Recreation  staff  is  developing  the  list  of  potential  fee 
sites  and  until  this  list  is  finalized,  no  haUaitat  enhamcement 
activities  can  be  identified. 

Question:   What  issues  are  causing  problems  with  regard  to  western 
water  supply?  Are  you  able  to  provide  both  the  water  needed  by 
communities  as  well  as  water  needed  for  instream  values? 

Answer:   Available  water  supplies  in  the  western  states  are  direct 
functions  of  seasonal  and  year-to-year  weather  conditions,  case  law, 
and  changing  public  values.   Droughts  in  the  1980' s  and  early  1990' s 
caused  water  shortages  in  msiny  states  which  have  taken  2-3  years  of 
above  average  precipitation  to  overcome.   Floods  in  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho  since  the  Fall  of  1995  have  also  created  temporary 
water  supply  interruptions  in  affected  communities.   Rulings  in 
various  water  right  adjudications  underway  in  8  western  states  also 
affect  how  water  supplies  are  being  managed.  For  example,  some  state 
legislatures  have  been  modifying  their  water  rights  statutes  to 
provide  opportunities  for  more  instream  flows  for  fisheries  and 
wildlife  needs  through  conversion  of  appropriated  rights  for 
irrigation  that  are  no  longer  needed  for  that  purpose.  In  these  cases, 
the  States  and  their  citizens  have  decided  to  make  these  changes,  with 
very  little  influence  from  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

In  reply  to  the  second  part  of  the  question,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
manages  902  municipal  water  supply  watersheds  nationwide,  but  does  not 
directly  manage  the  water  supply  itself.   If  the  municipality  has  its 
storage  reservoir  and/or  water  conveyeince  pipeline  or  ditch  located 
upon  lands  administered  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  there  will  usually 
be  a  special  use  permit  or  easement  authorizing  use  of  the  federal 
land  for  that  purpose.   Clauses  in  that  permit  or  easement  may  require 
the  permit  holder,  in  only  a  few  cases  out  of  some  7,000  such  permits, 
to  release  a  small  amount  of  water  or  maybe  to  not  divert  it  out  of 
the  stream  during  certain  time  periods,  to  prevent  injury  to  a  listed 
fish  or  wildlife  species,  to  protect  public  health  and  safety  of  the 
facility  itself,  or  perhaps  for  some  other  unique  purpose.   Through 
experience,  we  have  found  that  when  a  municipal  water  utility  installs 
new  water  use  meters  on  customers'  lines,  total  water  use  tends  to 


decline,  enhancing  the  water  supply.    This  may  allow  additional  use 
and  help  partially  solve  a  water  shortage  problem.   Where  water  usage 
is  monitored,  more  water  is  available  for  both  environmental  instream 
and  people's  needs.   Finally,  as  water  pollution  is  reduced  at  the 
source  of  the  contamination,  treatment  costs  are  reduced  and  more 
water  may  become  available  to  meet  the  variety  of  needs  locally  and 
regionally. 


RESEARCH  APPROPRIATION 

216.     Question:   What  are  the  principle  priorities  for  FY  1997? 

Answer :   The  Forest  Service  Research  organization  needs  to  retain  an 
array  of  scientific  disciplines  to  address  a  full  r^mge  of  important 
natural  resource  research  issues.   Our  prograun  is  described  in  the 
1997  Budget  Explanatory  Notes  for  Committee  on  Appropriations  under 
four  program  areas:  Vegetation  Management  and  Protection  Research; 
Wildlife,  Fish,  Water,  auid  Air  Sciences  Research;  Resource  Valuation 
and  Dse  Research;  amd  Forest  Resources  Inventory  and  Monitoring 
Research.   The  Explauiatory  Notes  outline  program  emphasis  in  each  of 
these  areas . 

Major  areas  of  emphasis  in  the  President's  FY  1997  Budget  include: 
forest  inventory  and  monitoring;  forest  and  rangeland  ecosystem 
management,  including  ecosystem  use,  restoration,  processes,  health 
amd  sustainability ;  aind  forest  products  utilization,  especially 
technology  to  reduce  pollution  from  processing  activities  auid  increase 
wood  supply  through  conservation,  improved  utilization  and  recycling. 
In  addition,  we  maintain  a  small  urban  forestry  and  agroforestry 
prograun  amd  provide  scientific  input  amd  amalysis  to  large  scale 
ecosystem  assessments. 

We  are  screening  our  research  activities  through  the  following  six 
attributes  to  estaiblish  priorities:   (1)  Does  the  research  involve  a 
clear  federal  role?   (2)  Is  the  research  important?   (3)  Do  we  have  a 
comparative  advantage  or  is  someone  else  better  equipped  to  do  the 
work?   (4)  What  is  the  likelihood  of  success?   (5)  Is  the  research 
cost-effective  and  are  the  outcomes  worth  the  investment?  auid  (6)  Is 
there  support  for  the  work  from  our  customers  and  the  scientific 
community?  The  progreuns  outlined  in  our  Explamatory  Notes  meet  these 
attributes . 

Our  long-term  strategy  is  to  maintain  a  prograun  that  focuses  on  our 
competitive  advamtage  as  a  natural  resource  science  orgauiization:  the 
ability  to  launch  and  sustain  an  integrated,  interdisciplinary  attack 
on  complex  natural  resource  problems  of  large  scale.   Our  strengths 
include:  an  interdisciplinary  national  cadre  of  well-trained  euid 
recognized  scientists;  an  integrated  basic  and  applied  science 
program;  highly  motivated  amd  trained  support  staff;  am  infrastructure 
of  laOsoratories  amd  scientific  equipment  located  close  to  the 
customer;  access  to  large  field  laUsoratories,  including  Experimental 
Forests  and  Watersheds,  Research  Natural  Areas,  and  National  Forests; 
long  term  data  bases  amd  research  studies;  a  network  of  partnerships 
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within  and  outside  the  scientific  community  and  a  cooperative 
agreement  program  that  allows  us  to  martial  cuid  coordinate  significant 
resources  to  address  large  problems;  and  a  special  relationship  with 
the  National  Forests  and  State  Foresters  that  provides  em  opportunity 
to  bring  science  to  bear  on  natural  resource  policy  and  management. 

Question:   What  has  been  the  impact  of  the  sizable  reduction  you  had 
in  FY  1996? 

Answer:   The  major  program  adjustment  necessitated  by  the  FY  1996 
Conference  action  (a  $15.5  million  or  8%  reduction  from  FY  1995)  has 
had  and  will  continue  to  have  major  repercussions  on  personnel  and 
research  programs . 

An  outcome  of  the  FY  1996  Conference  action  was  closure  of  5  research 
laboratories  and  termination  of  17  research  work  units.   In  addition, 
two  additional  laibs  and  research  work  units  were  closed  as  proposed  in 
the  President's  budget. 

Under  the  FY  1996  Conference  action,  we  estimated  a  total  of  235 
unfunded  permanent  positions  and   RIF  would  probably  be  necessary. 
Therefore,  we  requested  and  were  granted  RIF  authority  for  FY  1996  and 
FY  1997. 

We  have  aggressively  pursued  options  to  avoid  RIF.   Forest  Service 
Research  has  placed  144  of  the  linfunded  employees,  since  October  1, 
1995.   Fifty-three  percent  were  placed  within  Research  units  and  21% 
were  placed  in  the  National  Forest  System.   Twenty- five  percent 
resigned  or  retired.   If  we  were  to  impose  RIF  at  this  time  we 
estimate  that  less  than  100  Research  employees  would  be  separated. 

We  reduced  funding  for  research  on:   Fundamental  Plouit  Science  by  15%; 
Silvicultural  Applications  by  5%;  Quantitative  Analysis  of  Forest 
Vegetation  by  9%;  Multiple-Scale  Forest  Management  Relationships  by 
9%;  Rangeland  Ecology  by  4%;  Forest  Operations  Engineering  by  13%; 
Basic  Ecology  of  Insects  and   Diseases  by  4%;  Prevention  and  Control  of 
Insects  and  Diseases  by  6%;   Aquatic  Habitat  by  6%;  Watershed  by  12%; 
Atmospheric  Sciences  by  30%;  Economics  by  3%;  Social/Cultural  by  3%; 
Forest  Products,  Utilization  and  Processing  by  9%;  Forest  Product 
Safety  and  Human  Health  by  23%;  and  Forest  Health  Monitoring  by  21%. 

The  original  estimated  impact  on  our  scientific  research  capacity  was 
a  loss  in  several  key  areas  of  expertise- -in  particular:  entomologists 
(18%) ,  physiologists  (15%) ,  forest  scientists  (12%) ,  hydrologists 
(31%) ,  plant  pathologists  (10%) ,  and  mathematical  statisticicins  (33%) , 
as  well  as  other  scientists.   In  addition,  we  would  lose  many  of  the 
technicians  and  administrative  employees  who  provide  support  for  these 
scientists.   We  will  not  know  the  true  loss  of  capacity  until  we  have 
completed  the  disposition  of  people  in  the  unfunded  positions. 

We  estimate  the  number  of  scientists  in  Forest  Service  Research  will 
drop  below  600  in  FY  1996  (in  1985  we  had  over  900) .   Almost  all  of 
this  reduction  has  been  achieved  through  attrition. 
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Our  capability  to  provide  the  information  and  technology  necessary  to 
manage  the  Nation's  natural  resources  to  meet  people's  needs  has  been 
significantly  impaired  and  is  critically  diminished. 

The  complexity  of  natural  resource  mauiagement  and  policy  irsues  is 
growing,  affecting  both  public  and  private  lands.   However,  through 
prograun  and  unit  consolidations  and  other  streamlining  actions,  we 
have  continued  to  focus  on  the  highest  priority  research  needs. 

During  the  past  year,  our  clients  and  cooperators  have  commented  on 
the  slower  rate  of  research  progress  and  loss  of  expertise  caused  by 
declining  budgets.   We  have  received  many  letters  protesting  these 
reductions,  but  few  comments  suggesting  redirection  of  existing 
efforts.   Generally,  they  understand  the  Nation's  drive  to  reduce 
federal  spending  but  regret  its  adverse  impacts  on  research  funding 
levels.   Our  clients  remain  pleased  with  the  research  we  are  doing, 
but  they  want  us  to  do  more,  not  less! 


Question:   What  programs  have  you  had  to  eliminate? 
have  been  combined  in  an  effort  to  reduce  costs? 


Which  projects 


Answer:   Under  the  FY  1996  appropriation  of  $178,000,000  for  Forest 
and  Rangeland  Research,  the  following  actions  were  taken.   More 
detailed  information  can  be  found  in  the  FY  1997  State  Briefing  Papers 
and  State  Sheets  provided  to  the  appropriations  committee  by  the 
Forest  Service. 

FY  1996  LOCATION  IMPACTS  (CLOSURES /ELIMINATIONS /MOVES) 


Location   RWU 


University  Park,  PA 
(Federal  IcUd  closed) 


Research  Title  (Program)  and  Status 

NE-4351    Enhcuicement  of  the  Human  Haibitat 
(Research  eliminated) 


Carbondale,  IL 
(Federal  lah   closed) 


NC-4151    Physiology,  Genetics,  and  Processing  of 
Central  Hardwoods  Research 
(Most  of  work  eliminated) 


Fairbanks,  AK 
(Federal  lab  closed) 


Protect  Forest  Health  and  Productivity 
(Two  scientists  moved  to  Univ.  campus, 
this  research  eliminated) 


Gainesville,  FL 
(Federal  laib  closed) 


SRSB-4552   Integrated  Pest  Management 
(Research  eliminated) 


SRSE-4106   Intensive  Forest  Management  Practices 
Assessment  Center 
(Most  of  the  work  was  eliminated) 


Macon,  GA 
(Federal  lab  closed) 


SRSB-4403   Fire  and  Forest  Meteorology 
(Research  eliminated) 
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Gulfport,  MS 
(Federal  lab  closed) 


Bend,  OR 

(Federal  Lab  closed) 


SRSO-4502   Wood  Products  Insect  Research 

(RWU  &  scientists  moved  to  Starkville, 
MS. 
Research  not  terminated.) 

SRSO-4153   Genetics  amd  Diseases  of  Southern  Pines 
(RWU  and  scientists  moved  to  Harrison 
Experimental  Forest,  Saucier,  MS. 
Research  not  terminated.) 

PNW-4163    Resource  Management  Productivity 
(Part  of  research  refocused  at 
LaGrande ) 


FY  1996  ADDITIONAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  ELIMINATIONS 

Location  RWU  Research  Title  (Program)  and  Status 

Madison,  WI  FPL-4721  International  Forest  Products 

FPL-4718  Fire  Safety  of  Wood  Products 

Boise,  ID  INT-4101  Conifer  Ecology  and  Regeneration 

Logan,  UT  INT-4253  Statistics  for  Monitoring 

Ogden,  UT  INT-4455  Global  Climate  Change 

Madison,  WI  NC-410e 


St.  Paul,  MN 

Burlington,  VT 
Seattle,  WA 

Wenatchee,  WA 
Cordova ,  AK 
Albany,  CA 

Macon,  GA 
Clemson,  SC 


Long-Term  Strategies  and  Techniques  in 
Forest  Genetics 

NC-4107    Mathematical  Models  of  Forest  Dynamics 
for  the  North  Central  Region 

NE-4951    Recreation  Investment  Research 

PNW-4362   Ecosystem  Processes 
PNW-4570    Protection  of  Forest  Health  and 
Productivity 

PNW-4362   Ecosystem  Processes 

PNW-4261   Aquatic  Land  Interactions 

PSW-4503   Forest  Insect  Population  Genetics  and 

Biochemistry 
PSW-4301   Cumulative  Watershed  Effects  and  Inleind 
Fisheries 


SE-4403 


Fire  euid  Forest  Meteorology 


SE-4105    Silviculture  and  Management  of  Mixed 
Pine -Hardwood  Stands  in  the  Piedmont 
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PROGRAMS  COMBINED  IN  FY  1996  TO  REDUCE  COSTS 

Location  RWU        Research  Title  (Program)  and  Status 

Macon,  GA  SRSE-4104   Ecology  and   Genetics  of  Southern  Pine 

Ecosystems 

(Scientists  and  research  moved  and 
combined  with  SRSE-4104  in  Athens,  GA) 


Oxford,  MS 


SRSO-4351   Watershed  Ecosystem  Research  for  the 
mid- South  Upper  Coastal  Plain  and 
Interior  Highlands 

(2  scientists  remain  at  the  lab  but  are 
administratively  combined  with 
SRSO-4152  at  Stoneville,  MS) .   NFS 
moved  into  lab. 


Jefferson  City,  MO 


Raleigh,  NC 
Ft.  Collins,  CO 


NC-4156   Site  Productivity  of  Central  Hardwood 

Forest  Ecosystems  (Scientist  remains  on 
ceunpus,  RWU  administratively  merged 
with  NC-4154,  Columbia,  MO) 

SE-4199    Population  Genetics  of  Forest  Trees 

(Combined  with  SRSE-4153,  Sausier,  MS) 

RM-4352     International  Arid  Lands  Consortium 
(Program  moved  to  WO) 


In  addition  to  these  program  eliminations  and  combinations,  a  significant 
amount  of  program  research  was  reduced  at  numerous  locations. 

Question:   What  has  the  funding  reduction  done  to  your  ability  to  fund 
extramural  research?  Please  provide  a  table  of  extramural  research 
for  FY  1995  and  FY  1996. 


Answer:  Generally,  our  ability  to  fund  extramural  research  depends  on 
our  appropriation  and  averages  8-12  percent  of  our  total  budget.   It 
is  also  dependent  on  what  research  needs  to  be  done  cuid  whether  we 
need  to  buy  the  scientific  expertise  from  outside  the  organization. 

We  originally  anticipated  that  the  FY  1995  Rescission  would  result  in 
a  decrease  in  our  ability  to  fund  extratmural  research.   However,  as 
the  enclosed  table  for  FY  1995  indicates  over  13%  of  our  appropiated 
funds  were  committed  to  grcunts  and  agreements.   This  increase  can  be 
attributed  to  several  reasons.   (1)  Forest  Service  Research  has 
continuously  downsized  its  number  of  scientists  since  1985  and  in 
particular,  over  past  two  or  three  years  has  not  replaced  retiring 
scientists  in  order  to  reduce  FTEs .   Thus  there  has  been  a  greater 
need  to  buy  expertise  outside  the  agency.   (2)   The  complexity  of  the 
research  needed  to  solve  many  of  the  issues  today  recjuires  a  broader 
mix  of  scientific  expertise,  some  of  which  is  not  availa^ile  in-house. 
(3)   Several  of  the  ecosystem  assessments  that  have  been  underta)cen  in 
FY  1995  and  the  President's  Northwest  Forest  Plan  have  required 
scientific  expertise  outside  the  agency. 
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Type  of  Organization 


Extramural  Summary 
Fiscal  Year  1995 

No.  of 

AGRMTS    Funding  ($) 


Foreign  Institutes 

Total 

Foreign  Organizations 

Total 

Higher  Education 


20  575,703 

20  575,703 

4  67,500 

4  67,500 


1890  Land  Grant      23      349,077 
Land  Grant  557   16,188,418 

Non- Land  Grant      259    6,427,728 


sum 

Individual -U.S. 

Total 

Individuals -foreign 

Total 

Industrial 

Total 

Non- Profit  Institutes 

Total 

Non-Profit  Org.  -  U.S. 

Total 

Profit 

Total 

SBI 

Total 

State  Government 

Total 


B39  22,965,223 

12  156,066 

12  156,066 

12  84,115 

12  84,115 

1  10,000 

1  10,000 
46  1,272,758 
46  1,272,758 

9  96,828 

9  96,828 

2  10,000 
2  10,000 
2  38,600 
2  38,600 

17  594,411 

17  594,411 


Total  FY  1995 


964   25,871,204 
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Type  of  Orgcinization 

Higher  Education 
189  0  Land  Grant 
Land  Grant 
Non-Land  Gramt 

*********************** 

Total 
Individual -U.S. 
Total 

Individuals -foreign 
Total 
Non-Profit  Institutes 

************************* 
Total 

SBI 

************************* 

Total 

State  Government 

************************* 

Total 

Total  FY  1996  to  Date 


Extramural  Summary- 
Fiscal  Year  1996 
To  Date 
No.  of 
AGRMTSI*)  Funding  (S) 


4 

50,000 

41 

1,335,992 

17 

687,315 

62 

2,073,307 

3 

4,175 

3 

4,175 

1 

2,500 

1 

2,500 

2 

165,270 

2 

85,000 

4 

250,270 

1 

20,800 

1 

20,800 

1 

10,000 

1 

10,000 

72    2,361,052 


Question: 
program? 


What  are  the  impacts  of  a  reduced  extramural  research 


Answer:   Extramural  research  has  traditionally  extended  the  scope  eind 
depth  of  Forest  Service  Research  to  meet  its  mission  and  objectives  by 
leveraging  our  internal  capacity  with  the  scientific  community  at 
large.   Productive  partnerships  with  universities,  industry  and  other 
scientists  have  been  forged  through  cooperative  research  grants  and 
agreements,  resulting  in  timely  responses  relevant  to  resource 
management  information  needs.   A  reduced  extramural  research  program 
impacts  Forest  Service  Research's  ability  to  respond  to  short-term 
resource  mainagement  issues.   We  are  less  able   to  buy  extramural 
scientific  expertise  needed  to  quickly  address  emerging  information 
needs.   A  smaller  extramural  research  progrsun  also  reduces 
developmental  auid  educational  opportunities  for  graduate  students  who 
are  training  to  become  future  natural  resource  scientists  auid 
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technical  experts  for  the  Forest  Service,  State  and  other  Federal 
Agencies,  universities,  and  private  industry  and   generally  weakens  our 
partnership  with  academia. 

Question :   Given  that  a  substantial  portion  of  many  extramural 
research  programs  is  accomplished  with  the  assistance  of  low-paid 
graduate  students  and  work  study  students,  does  the  Forest  Service  get 
more  accomplished  per  research  dollar  by  funding  extramural  research 
instead  of  utilizing  career  researchers  within  the  agency? 

Answer:   Clearly,  students  "cost  less"  than  senior  Forest  Service 
scientists,  in  simple  salary  calculations.   But  there  are  many 
considerations,  tradeoffs  and  other  costs  that  should  be  weighed 
before  one  can  determine  whether  the  Forest  Service  could  get  more 
accomplished  per  research  dollar  by  funding  extramural  research 
instead  of  utilizing  career  researchers  within  the  agency. 

First  of  all  it  must  be  recognized  that  "low-paid"  students 
(undergraduate  or  graduate)  are  low  paid  because  they  are  in  training 
cind  are  seeking  an  education.   They  take  courses  aund  balance  other 
pressures  associated  with  a  graduate  program.   Quality  assurance  of 
data  must  be  carefully  supervised  as  a  student  is  typically  learning 
field  and  leiboratory  methods  on  the  job.   There  are  "start-up"  costs 
involved  in  time  spent  training  students  to  bring  them  to  a  level 
sufficient  to  perform  research  to  acceptcUsle  quality  assurance 
stcindards .   Further,  the  production  of  manuscripts  can  vary  greatly  in 
quality  and  quantity  depending  on  the  caliber  of  the  individual 
student,  the  university,  and  the  supervising  scientist  (often  a  Forest 
Service  career  researcher) . 

University  administrative  overhead  charged  for  extrsunural  funding 
often  conceals  much  of  the  additional  cost  of  these  students.   For 
example,  most  universities  waive  the  tuition  and  fees  for  graduate 
students,  but  it  takes  facilities,  student  offices,  labs,  computers 
and  well -trained  faculty  etc.  to  support  them.   Part  of  these  costs 
are  borne  by  overhead  charges  in  extrsunural  funding. 

Extramural  research  has  its  advantages  when  Forest  Service  Research 
in-house  scientific  capacity  does  not  exist  or  the  existing  work  load 
does  not  permit  time  for  the  research  that  needs  to  be  done.   Usually, 
extraunural  funding  is  buying  a  university  career  scientist's  expertise 
and  supervision  of  students,  not  the  student's  expertise.   The  merit 
and  costs  of  using  low-paid  students  is  best  judged  on  a  case-by-case 
basis. 

Forest  Service  Research  extramural  funding  has  averaged  about  10 
percent  of  total  appropriations  during  the  past  several  years.   As  our 
own  workforce  has  declined  through  attrition,  we  have  often  met 
science  needs  through  external  agreements.   However,  we  expect  to  see 
some  decline  in  the  level  of  extramural  funding  in  FY  1996  as  a  result 
of  budget  reductions. 

We  address  the  con^lex  problems  of  all  forest  and   rangeland  ownerships 
and  integrate  them  with  world  problems.   Forest  Service  Research  also 
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produces  numerous  management  guidelines,  manager  handbooks,  and  other 
documents  that  synthesize  research  suid  relate  it  to  specific 
management  problems .   These  products  are  intended  to  ensure  our 
information  is  useful  auid  in  an  appropriate  form  for  ready  adoption  by 
natural  resource  managers.   This  requires  a  cadre  of  eiqierienced 
well-trained  scientists  able  to  address  complex,  long-term  problems 
and  familiar  with  the  needs  and  practices  of  natural  resource 
mcuiagers . 

It  takes  and  will  take  all  combinations  of  career  natural  resource 
scientists  (federal,  university,  auid  industry)  to  address  the  complex 
natural  resource  issues  and  problems  facing  the  Nation.   Graduate 
students  are  needed  to  assist  these  scientists  euid  in  turn  become 
future  scientists. 

Question :   How  does  the  Forest  Service  in-house  overhead  compare  and 
contrast  with  that  of  academic  institutions  you  partners  with? 

Answer:   In-house  overhead  rates  vary  from  research  station  to 

research  station  depending  on  the  type  of  research,  and  the 

geographical  location  of  the  station.   However,  the  average  overhead 
rate  for  the  nine  research  stations  is  20.0%. 

Like  research  station  overhead  assessments,  academic  institutions  have 
a  wide  variance  in  rates  depending  on  whether  the  research  is 
on-Ceunpus  or  off-campus.   For  exeunple,  Oregon  State  University  charges 
an  on-campus  rate  of  39.5%,  the  University  of  Illinois  is  54.4%  euid 
Idaho  State  University  charges  44.60%.   On-csunpus  and  off-canpus  rates 
generally  change  (depending  on  category  of  work  to  be  accomplished) , 
once  each  year.   The  average  rate  for  the  Forest  Service  does  not 
appear  to  be  excessive  in  comparison  to  that  of  our  partners. 

Question:   What  are  the  major  research  areas  and  questions  that  are 
not  addressed  at  the  FY  1997  funding  request  level?   What  additional 
programs  euid  projects  would  be  reduced  or  eliminated  if  you  had  a 
further  10%  reduction  in  FY  1997? 

Answer:   Forest  Service  Research  addresses  a  broad  array  of  research 
areas  cuid  questions  for  all  forest  and   rctngelcuid  ownerships  across  the 
nation.   A  priority  is  to  maintain  a  primary  core  of  scientific 
expertise  to  address  both  short-term  manager  needs  and  long-term 
science  needs  that  we  believe  will  provide  answers  for  future  resource 
issues . 

If  funding  were  availcUjle,  major  areas  that  would  have  been 
supplemented  include:   (1)  research  to  improve  forest  inventory  euid 
monitoring  methodology:  and  (2)  research  to  support  forest  health  and 
sustainablity  particularly  in  the  areas  of:   (a)  insect  and  disease 
research,  (b)  exotic  weed  and  pest  problems,  (c)  fire  ecology,  emd  (d) 
restoration  of  forest  amd  rangeland  productivity. 

Following  is  our  proposed  reduction  of  the  Forest  auid  Rangeland 
Research  program.   Our  approach  was  to  review  the  entire  program  and 
continue  to  reduce  the  lowest  priority  research  programs  and 
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projects.   With  the  input  of  a  cross- section  of  customers,  we 
developed  and  used  a  set  of  six  attributes  for  prioritizing  our 
current  and  future  research  issues  and  problems.   These  are:   (1)  Does 
the  research  involve  a  clear  federal  role?   (2)  Is  the  research 
important?   (3)  Do  we  have  a  comparative  advantage  or  is  someone  else 
better  equipped  to  do  the  work?   (4)  What  is  the  likelihood  of 
success?   (5)  Is  the  research  cost-effective  and  are  the  outcomes 
worth  the  investment?  and  (6)  Is  there  support  for  the  work  from  our 
customers  and  the  scientific  community? 

Each  station  reviewed  their  projects  and  the  relative  importance  to 
the  region  and/or  nation.   This  was  followed  by  a  review  and 
collaboration  with  Washington  Office  staff  who  are  responsible  for 
oversite  and  assuring  that  duplication  of  effort  is  not  occurring. 

The  reduction  is  proposed  in  three  decrements: 

I.  A  1  percent  reduction,  which  reduces  the  FY  1997  President's 
budget  of  $179.8  million  (-$1.8  million)  back  to  the  FY  1996 
.J^propriation  level  of  $178.0  million. 

II.  A  5.4  percent  reduction  which  further  reduces  the  FY  1996  budget 
to  $168.4  million  (-$9.6  million) 

III.  An  additional  4.7  percent  reduction  which  further  reduces  the 
budget  to  $161.1  million  (-$8.3  million). 

Each  decrement  should  be  considered  as  additive,  i.e.  each  decrement 
stands  by  itself,  but  they  can  be  added  to  develop  a  cumulative 
reduction  and  associated  impacts. 

Each  decrement  is  proposed  under  a  "Research  Activity"  as  defined  in 
the  Forest  and  Rangelcind  Research  section  of  the  Forest  Service  FY 
1997  Budget  Explcinatory  Notes  for  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
(pages  3-1  thru  3-12)  . 
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FOREST  AND  RANGELAND  RESEARCH 


DECREMENT  I: 


1  PERCENT  REDUCTION  (-$1,800,000, 
1996  APPROPRIATION) 


FY  1997  increase  over  FY 


ACTIVITY; 1.2   Sllvlcultural  Applications 

DECREASE:      $100,000 

ACTION:   Eliminate  the  proposed  increased  funding  in  the  President's  FY  1997 

budget  for  the  NW  Forest  Plan.   There  would  be  no  increase  in  research 
to  develop  alternative  silvicultural  prescriptions  for  managing 
old-growth  forest  stands. 

OUTCOME:  This  reduction  in  funding  will  delay  development  of  options  for  goals 
of  NW  Plan.   Lack  of  old-growth  management  options  will  delay 
implementation  of  the  Plan.   This  research  could  potentially  lead  to 
higher  timber  harvests  and  more  environmentally  acceptable  forest 
mcuiagement  practices  in  the  future. 


STATIONS  IMPACTED: 


PSW 


ACTIVITY ; 1.4  Multiple -scale  Forest  ManaQement 

DECREASE:      $775,000 

ACTION:   Eliminate  the  proposed  increased  funding  in  the  President's  FY  1997 

budget  for  the  NW  Forest  Plan.   There  would  be  no  increase  in  research 
to  e:q3£uid  adaptive  management,  landscape  analyses,  and  monitoring 
protocols  for  late  successional  old-growth  and  ripariem  areas. 

OUTCOME:  This  reduction  in  funding  could  delay  the  timefrzune  for  meeting  Record 
of  Decision  requirements  for  mcuiagement  of  NW  forests. 

STATIONS  IMPACTED:   PNW  and  PSW 
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ACTIVITY : 


2.1  Wildlife  Habitat 


DBCRBASB:       $325,000 

ACTION:   Eliminate  proposed  increased  funding  in  the  President's  FY  1997  budget 
for  the  Pacific  Northwest  Forest  Plcui.   There  would  be  no  increase  in 
research  to  provide  information  on  relationships  of  marbeled  murrelet 
habitat  to  upland  practices  and  estuajry  productivity.  There  would  also 
be  no  increase  in  research  on  old-growth  obligate  species  in 
California. 

OUTCOME:  This  action  will  delay  implementation  of  the  President's  Northwest 

Forest  Plan  because  of  lack  of  information  needed  to  resolve  conflicts 
between  murrelet  habitat  and  timber  outputs.  Confrontation  appeals, 
amd  litigation  related  to  murrelet  status  and  heibitats  are  likely. 

STATIONS  IMPACTED:   PNW  and  PSW 


2.3  Watershed 


$100,000 

Eliminate  proposed  increased  funding  in  the  President's  FY  1997  budget 
for  the  NW  Forest  Plan.   There  would  be  no  increase  in  research  to 
provide  cuid  apply  methods  for  long-term  systematic  monitoring  in 
selected  watersheds  cuid  provide  reference  points  for  effectiveness  and 
validation  monitoring. 

This  action  will  delay  implementation  of  the  President's  Northwest 
Forest  Plam  because  of  lack  of  information  needed  for  its  execution. 


STATIONS  IMPACTED: 


PNW 


ACTIVITY:   WaBhinqton  Office.  All  Research  Activities 

DECRBASB:       $500,000 

ACTION:   Reduce  funding  in  Washington  Office. 


Reduce  staff  travel  and  training.   Our  presence  in  the  scientific 
and  policy  community  will  be  reduced.   Program  oversight  will  be 
diminished.   Our  ability  to  respond  to  requests  from  Congress, 
the  Administration  and   public  will  be  impaired. 
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FOREST  AND  RANGELAND  RESEARCH 


DECREMENT  II:   5  PERCENT  REDUCTION  (-  $9,596,000) 

Estimated  unfionded  positions:   80  permament  employees  (26  scientists)  RIFed 

Units  terminated:   5 

Location/Lab  closures:   2   (New  Orlecins,  LA  and  Lincoln,  NB) 


ACTIVITY; 1.1   Pundamantal  Plant  Science 

DECREASE:      $4  34,000 

ACTION:   Reduce  research  on  genetic  improvement  of  Great  Plains  trees, 

understamding  ecology  of  understory  plcints  in  the  northwest  forest, 
forest  ecology  as  related  to  ecosystem  models,  atmospheric  effects  on 
tree  growth  and  productivity  in  northern  forests,  improvement  of  red 
oak  nursery  production,  euid  reduction  of  forest  genetic  research  on 
northwest  trees. 

OUTCOHE:  This  reduction  will  delay  the  development  of  new  information  needed  to 
sustain  the  health  auid  productivity  of  the  Nation's  forests. 

STATIONS  IMPACTED:   NC,  RM,  PSW  and  PNW 

ACTIVITY : 1.2   Sllvlcultural  Applications 

DECREASE:       $757,000 


ACTION:   Reduce  research  on  monitoring  protocols  for  long-term  site 

productivity,  methods  for  developing  ecosystem  models,  effects  of 
thinning  on  oa)c  and  pine,  relationships  between  forest  management 
practices  and  wood  properties  in  southern  pines,  seed  physiolocfy  and 
germination  of  southern  pines,  genetics  of  northwest  conifers.  Hayfork 
Adaptive  Mcuiagement  Area,  and  upland  silviculture  in  the  Lake  States. 

OUTCOME:  This  reduction  will  delay  development  of  improved  management  practices 
to  sustain  the  health  auid  productivity  of  the  Nation's  forests. 

STATIONS  IMPACTED:   SRS,  NC,  PNW,  PSW 

ACTIVITY : 1.3   Quantitative  Analvaia  of  Forest  Vegetation 

DECREASE:      $345,000 


ACTION:   Reduce  research  on  ecosystem  modeling,  methodology  for  assessing 

biodiversity,  development  of  models  relating  pollution  auid  vegetation 
development . 

OUTCOME:  This  reduction  will  delay  the  development  of  new  information  needed 
for  in^roved  management  practices  for  forest  managers. 

STATIONS  IMPACTED:   SRS  and  PSW 
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ACTIVITY : 1.4   Multiple -Scale  Poreat  Management 

DICRBASK:      $314,000 

ACTION:   Reduce  research  on  learning  centers  for  technology  transfer, 

Kirtland'B  Warbler,  science  support  for  Adaptive  Management  Areas, 
decision  support  systems  for  ecosystem  management,  and  adaptive 
management  processes . 

ODTCOME:  This  reduction  will  delay  the  development  of  new  information  needed 
for  improved  management  practices  for  forest  managers. 

STATIONS  IMPACTED:   NC  and  PNW 

ACTIVITY: 1.5  Ranqeland  Ecologv 

DECREASK:      $78,000 

ACTION:   Research  on  grazing  and  grazing  impacts  will  be  reduced. 

OUTCOME:  A  long  term  grazing  study  will  be  disrupted  resulting  in  incomplete 
information  for  developing  grazing  guidelines. 

STATION  IMPACTED:   INT  and  PSW 

ACTIVITY: 1.6  Forest  Operations  Engineering 


ACTION:   Reduce  funding  to  develop  technologies  to  carry  out 

"light-on-the-lcuid"  operations  in  dense  stands  amd  wet  sites. 

OUTCOME:  This  reduction  will  slow  implementation  of  ecosystem  mainagement  in 

areas  of  poor  forest  health  such  as  the  Westside  National  Forests,  eund 
reduce  work  to  mitigate  environmental  impacts  of  harvesting 
operations . 

STATIONS  IMPACTED:   NE,  NC  and  PNW 
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ACTIVITY; 1.7  Baalc  Ecology  of  InaectB.  Dlaeaaea  and  Exotic  Weeds. 

DECREASE:      $765,000 

ACTION:   Reduce  research  on  the  biology  cuid  ecology  of  major  insect  amd  disease 
pests  including  gypsy  moth,  oak  wilt  disease,  and  western  forest 
defoliating  insects. 

ODTCOME:  Terminate  research  on  identifying  insect  pest  species  and  population 
fluctuations  of  forest  defoliating  insects.   This  will  impair  our 
c±>ility  to  prevent  losses  to  insect  outbreaks  and  severely  deplete  our 
capacity  to  develop  ways  to  restore  euid  improve  the  health  of  forest 
ecosystems  in  the  West.   We  will  not  provide  adequate  information  on 
ways  to  prevent  damage  from  gypsy  moth  as  this  alien  pest  continues  to 
spread  southward  and  westward  into  uninfested  States.   Limits  our 
ability  to  provide  scientific  information  on  how  to  stop  the  spread  of 
oak  wilt  disease,  which  continues  to  kill  oaks  in  60  counties  in 
Texas.   Delay  in  the  development  of  controls  for  diseases  in  forest 
nurseries  needed  to  replace  methyl  bromide,  which  will  be  banned  by 
the  year  2001 . 

STATIONS  IMPACTED:   NE,  NC,  SRS,  PNW  and  PSW 


1.8  Evaluation.  Prevention  and  Control  of  Inaecta.  Dlaeaaea.  and 
Exotic  Weeds . 


:      $617,000 

Eliminate  research  on  the  biology  2uid  ecology  of  fusiform  rust. 
Eliminate  our  last  research  program  in  Florida.   Reduce  research  to 
find  alternatives  to  methyl  bromide,  which  will  be  bcuined  by  the  year 
2001.   Eliminate  root  disease  research  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Terminate  research  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  on  finding  natural 
chemicals  to  control  insect  pests.   Stop  further  research  on  the 
decision  support  model  for  gypsy  moth  control . 

Terminating  research  on  the  biology  of  fusiform  rust,  the  most 
important  disease  of  pines  in  the  South,  means  that  new  approaches  to 
controlling  this  disease  will  not  be  forthcoming,  even  though  there  is 
concern  about  the  possible  emergence  of  strains  capable  of  infecting 
resistant  trees.   Eliminating  the  research  program  in  Florida  greatly 
decreases  our  entomology  capability  in  the  Southeast.   We  won't  be 
able  to  provide  additional  information  on  integrated  pest  mamagement, 
especially  on  non-chemical  controls  for  insects  in  southern  seed 
orchards.   Methyl  bromide  is  the  soil  fumigamt  that  is  used  to  control 
weeds,  insects,  nematodes  and   fungi  in  forest  tree  nurseries.   Its  use 
will  be  banned  in  2001  amd  we  do  not  have  adequate  replacements. 
These  cuts  will  result  in  major  pest  losses  in  nurseries  and  result  in 
major  cost  increases  to  commercial,  government,  auid  private  replanting 
programs.   The  termination  for  support  of  the  gypsy  moth  model  will 
stop  adaptation  of  the  model  for  new  ecosystems  as  the  gypsy  moth 
continues  to  spread.   The  reduction  in  root  disease  research  in  the 
West  interrupts  the  information  flow  on  disease  problems  with 
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significant  long-term  impact  on  resources  zmd  ecosystem  resilience. 
The  reduction  would  further  deplete  an  already  seriously  reduced 
knowledge  base  and  research  capability  in  disease  research  in  the 
West.   The  reduction  of  research  on  natural  products  chemicals  will 
slow  the  development  of  new  tools  needed  to  manage  insect 
populations.   New  tools  are  vitally  needed  to  manage  insect 
populations  in  environmentally  and  ecologically  sensitive  ways  to  meet 
USDA's  goal  of  reduced  use  of  pesticides. 


STATIONS  IMPACTED: 


NE,  NC,  SRS,  PNW 


ACTIVITY: 


1.9   Plre  Science 


:      $375K,000 

Reduce  research  on  effects  of  fire  in  unhealthy  ecosystems  where  fire 
is  a  dominant  component;  terminate  research  on  fire  monitoring 
technolocfy  being  developed  to  remotely  monitor  ecosystem  impacts; 
reduce  research  on  use  and  impacts  of  prescribed  fire  in  southwestern 
ecosystems  stretching  from  New  Mexico/Arizona  through  California; 
reduce  research  focusing  on  the  use  of  fire  weather  information  for 
improving  fire  fighter  safety  cind  fire  management  decision  making;  and 
reduce  research  that  provides  technology  on  smoke  management  and   fire 
disturbance  potential  throughout  the  northwest  and  Alaska  needed  for 
forest  health  management  and   ecosystem  restoration  projects. 

The  health  and  safety  of  communities,  fire  fighters,  and   ecosystems 
increasingly  depends  on  improving  fire  management  while  reducing 
costs.   The  Forest  Service  currently  invests  less  than  1%  of  its  fire 
mcinagement  expenditures  on  fire  research  needed  to  make  fire 
management  better,  safer,  and  less  costly.   These  reductions  will 
further  erode  our  research  capeJoility  to  reduce  the  risks  to  fir 
fighter  health  and  safety,  reduce  the  costs  of  fire  meinagement,  reduce 
fire  destruction  in  the  wildlamd  urban  interface,  and  reduce  our 
ability  to  restore  ecosystems  that  need  fire  to  remain  healthy.   We 
will  be  uneUsle  to  sufficiently  support  implementation  of  the  Federal 
Fire  Policy  and  FIRE  21. 


STATIONS  IMPACTED:   NC,  PNW  and  PSW 
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ACTIVITY: 


2.1  Wildlife  Habitat 


DECREASE:      $960,000 

ACTIOH:   Reduce  funding  for  studies  of  a  few  endangered,  threatened,  and 

sensitive  species,  including  reptiles,  small  mammals  and  neotropical 
migratory  birds.   Forest  Service  support  for  work  on  birds  and  small 
meunmals  associated  with  riparian  areas  in  Alaska  and  the  Intermountain 
West  will  be  reduced.  The  total  FSR  ungulate  research  program  will  be 
significantly  reduced.  Investigations  of  wolf  and  moose  in  south 
central  Alaska  suid  deer  in  the  California  Sierra  will  be  terminated. 

OUTCOME:  Termination  of  wolf  auid  moose  research  in  Alaska  will  eliminate 

wildlife  research  support  for  the  Chugach  National  Forest.   There  will 
be  virtually  no  wildlife  habitat  technical  support  for  the  Copper 
River  Delta  Institute. 

STATIONS  IMPACTED:   SRS,  INT,  PNW  and  PSW 


2.2  Aquatic  Habitat 


DECREASE:      $183,000 

ACTION:   Reduce  research  on  an^hibians  and  salmonids  in  the  Mt .  St.  Helens 
blast  zone  will  be  reduced. 

OUTCOME:  A  better  underst2mding  of  how  amphibian  and  salmonid  populations 

recover  from  site  disturbance  will  not  be  advainced.   This  will  limit 
the  ability  to  manage  for  major  ecosystem  components  during  ecological 
restoration  following  natural  disturbances. 


STATIONS  IMPACTED: 


PNW 


2 . 3  Watershed 


DECREASE:      $708,000 

ACTION:   Terminate  mine  reclamation  research  at  Logcui,  UT,  ending  the  last 
remaining  effort  on  this  topic  in  the  Forest  Service .  Terminate 
agroforestry  research  on  buffer  and  filter  strip  protection  of  aquatic 
systems  in  the  Great  Plains.   Reduce  work  on  effects  of  changing 
climate  on  greenhouse  gas  emissions  from  northern  peatlands,  effects 
of  global  climate  change  on  streaunf lows,  and  impacts  of  forest 
harvesting  on  streaun  health. 

OUTCOME:  This  will  end  the  last  remaining  efforts  in  mine  reclaunation  research 
in  the  Forest  Service  and  terminate  development  of  remedial  measures 
for  reduction  or  prevention  of  stream  pollution  from  this  source. 
Termination  of  the  Great  Plains  agroforestry  research  will  have  a 
similar  effect  on  stream  systems  in  that  area.   The  reductions  will 
reduce  our  oibility  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  forest  management  and 
maintain  productive  forest  resources. 


STATIONS  IMPACTED:   NC,  RM  and  INT 
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ACTIVITY: 2.4  Atmospheric  Science 

DECREASE:      $152,000 


ACTION:   Reduce  research  on  smoke  emissions  from  a  variety  of  ecosystems 

OUTCOME:  Smoke  emitted  from  wild  and  prescribed  forest  fires  is  a  health 

concern  to  local  communities,  regulatory  agencies,  fire  fighters,  and 
international  bodies.   Smoke  is  considered  the  primary  limiting  factor 
preventing  greater  use  of  prescribed  fire  for  restoring  unhealthy 
ecosystems.   The  reduction  proposed  would  further  delay  research 
findings  need  to  help  assure  community  and   fire  fighter  health,  and 
would  make  the  reintroduction  of  fire  to  restore  ecosystem  health  more 
costly  and  time  consuming. 

STATIONS  IMPACTED:   NC  and  PSW 


ACTIVITY: 3.1   Economics  (Renewable  Reaourcee) 

DECREASE:      $570,000 

ACTION:   Reduce  research  to  identify  cost-effective  regional  forest  output 
goals,  eliminate  research  to  determine  the  potential  for  exporting 
softwood  products  from  the  eastern  US,  eliminate  research  on  how 
changes  in  tax  laws  affect  forest  management,  reduce  research  on 
technologies  that  use  material  removed  from  forest  lands  to  restore 
forest  health  and  productivity. 

OUTCOME:  Information  needed  to  make  profitable  and  productive  forest 

investments  in  the  North  will  be  more  limited,  less  information  will 
be  available  on  international  trade  in  eastern  softwoods,  eliminates 
the  last  expertise  for  FSR  to  respond  to  the  need  of  all  landowners 
for  information  on  how  taxes  and  regulations  affect  the  economics  of 
forest  mcinagement,  reduces  the  capability  of  FSR  to  respond  to  the 
need  for  guidelines  for  utilization  of  timber  produced  in  the 
application  of  ecosystem  management. 

STATIONS  IMPACTED:   NC,  FPL,  and  SRS 
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ACTIVITY: 3.2   Orban  PoreBtrv 

DECREASE:      $100,000 

ACTION:   Reduce  research  on  development  of  models  needed  to  estimate  cost 

benefit  ratios  of  urban  forests.   Research  would  also  be  reduced  on 
models  to  estimate  utility  district -wide  energy  conservation 
investments . 

OUTCOME:  Public  utilities  emd  urbanized  areas  will  lose  critical  information  on 
energy  system  investment  options.   Models  will  not  be  available  to 
engineers  and  other  decision  makers  when  this  information  is  needed 
for  large  scale  infrastructure  investments.   This  reduction  will 
further  deter  our  ability  to  leverage  federal  research  dollars  for 
cooperative  research. 

STATIONS  IMPACTED:   PSW 

ACTIVITY: 3.3  WildemesB 

DECREASE:   $100,000 

ACTION:   Reduce  research  to  sustain  wilderness  resources  in  am  ecologically 
sound  manner . 

OUTCOME:  Diminishes  the  only  FSR  capability  to  develop  guides  for  management  of 
wilderness  areas.  , 

STATIONS  IMPACTED:   INT,  Wilderness  Research  Institute 

ACTIVITY ; 3.4   Social/Cultural 

DECREASE:      $426,000 

ACTION:   Reduce  research  on  developing  responsive  auid  innovative  ways  to  meet 
changing  public  demsmds  regarding  forest  management;  reduce  research 
on  developing  effective  communication  linkages  aunong  forest  managers 
auid  the  public;  terminate  research  and  development  on  a  Benefits-Based 
approach  to  managing  for  recreation  on  national  forests  and  other 
wildleuids;  terminate  efforts  to  determine  the  values  children  have  for 
forests  eund  the  environment  and  understanding  how  and  when  those 
values  form  auad  change;  eliminate  research  on  how  the  Forest  service 
incorporates  historical,  cultural,  and  archeological  data  into  an 
ecosystem  mcuiagement  plcuining  process;  and  eliminates  research  to 
evaluate  the  sociol>.-gical  and  socio-economic  impacts  of  changing 
forest  management  practices  in  southern  forests  and  to  examine  the 
role  and  structure  of  minority  participation  in  forestry. 


Reductions  will  slow  the  development  of  techniques  for  understanding 
how  people  place  values  on  forests  and  how  to  place  sociological 
perspectives  in  ecosystem  mamagement .   This  is  one  of  the  weakest 
areas  in  the  implementation  of  ecosystem  management  and  the  laclc  of 
applicable  research  results  will  further  complicate  its 
implementation.   Differences  in  values  people  place  on  forest 
management  practices  increasingly  play  a  role  in  what  management 
practices  cam   and  can't  be  used.   Understanding  these  values  can  lead 
to  better  and  more  acceptable  forest  mauiagement  systems. 


STATIONS  IMPACTED:   NC,  SRS ,  RM,  PNW,  and  PSW 

ACTIVITY: 3.5  Foreat  Products  Otllizatlon  and  ProceaBing 

DKCREASE:       $1,310,000 

ACTION:  Reduce  research  to  conserve  wood  resources  by  extending  the  life  of 
wood,  recycling,  amd  reducing  environmental  impacts  associated  with 
mauiuf  acturing . 

OOTCOMB:  Reduction  of  work  at  IITF  will  eliminate  evaluation  of  tropical  wood 
species  that  have  direct  impacts  on  domestic  markets.   Reduction  of 
work  at  the  FPL  and  Pineville  units  will  reduce  efforts  to  find 
improved  resins  for  wood  composites,  recycling  work,  efforts  to  reduce 
wastes  in  sawing  operations,  and  use  of  agricultural  materials  in 
combination  with  wood  to  extend  wood  resources. 

STATIONS  IMPACTED:   SRS,  IITF,  FPL,  and  PNW 

ACTIVITY : 3.6  Poreat  Producta  Safety  and  Hunan  Health 

DECREASE:       $361,000 

ACTION:   Reduce  research  that  addresses  the  health  and   safety  concerns  of 
consumer  public. 

OOTCONS:  This  reduction  will  terminate  all  fundamental  and  applied  research  on 
the  use  of  coatings  and  finishes  to  protect  wood  in  use  using  low 
volatile  organic  cotrpounds  (VOC)  paints  and  finishes.   Also, 
termination  of  research  on  multiple -bolted  connections  will  reduce  our 
Federal  Government  role  to  be  an  unbiased  source  of  information  for 
codes  and  stemdards  regarding  mechauiical  fasteners. 

STATIONS  IMPACTED:   FPL 
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ACTIVITY : 4.1   Forest  Inventory  and  Analvals 

DECREASE:       $100,000 

ACTION:   Reduce  funding  to  conduct  routine  field  inventories  in  cooperation 
with  State  of  Alaska  and  the  National  Forest  System. 

OUTCOME:  This  reduction  will  lengthen  the  inventory  cycle  by  several  months  by 
delaying  field  data  collection,  thus  causing  a  delay  in  the  timely 
release  of  inventory  data  for  State  agency  cind  National  Forest 
plcuining  as  well  as  congressionally  mandated  national  assessments. 


STATIONS  IMPACTED: 


PNW 


ACTIVITY : Forest  Health  Monitoring 

DECREASE:       $49,000 

ACTION:   Reduction  in  Forest  Health  Monitoring  research 

OUTCOME:  Diminished  eibility  to  monitor  forest  and  rangelands  to  measure  the 
health  and  sustainability  of  the  Nation's  forests. 

STATIONS  IMPACTED:   NC 


ACTIVITY: Washington  Office.  All  Research  Activities 

DECREASE:       $572,000 

ACTION:   Reduction  in  Washington  Office 

OUTCOME:  Our  ability  to  respond  to  requests  will  be  further  reduced. 

Information  which  used  to  be  maintained  at  the  Washington  Office  will 
have  to  be  maintained  and  requested  from  the  field.   Field  personnel 
will  have  to  divert  their  research  effort  to  administrative  effort  to 
respond  to  information  requests  formerly  handled  by  the  Washington 
office.   Program  oversight  will  be  signif iccintly  reduce. 
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FOREST  AMD  RAMOKUUID  RXSBARCH 


DKCRKNKHT  III:   ADDITIONAL  5  PERCKMT  RKOOCTION  ( - $8 , 281, 000) 

Estimated  unfunded  positions:   85  permanent  employees  (24  scientists)  RIFed 
Research  Work  Unit  terminations:   7 
Location/Lab  Closures:   1   (Houghton,  MI) 


ACTIVITY : 1 . 1   Ptindamantal  Plant  Science 

DECREASE:       $388,000 

ACTION:   Terminate  research  on  vegetative  propagation  amd  genetic  improvement 
of  Douglas -fir,  aind  reduce  research  on  cloning  of  Americam  beech. 

ODTCOMB:  Forest  Service  research  to  improve  the  growth  and   disease  resistance 
of  Douglas  fir  will  be  terminated.   American  beech  will  eventually 
become  and  endangered  species. 

STATIONS  OtPACTBD:   NC,  NB,  and  PNW 

ACTIVITY : 1.2   Silvicultural  Applications 

DECREASE:       $650,000 

ACTION:   Reduce  research  on  regeneration,  intermediate  silvicultural 

treatments,  and  development  of  silvicultural  systems  in  Hontama  and 
subalpine  forests  of  the  Roclcy  Mountains.   Reduce  research  on 
long-term  forest  soil  and  site  productivity,  silviculture  of  pines  euid 
hardwoods  in  Lake  States,  and  ecosystem  management  on  the  Ouachita 
National  Forest.   Reduce  research  on  large  scale  ecosystem  studies. 

OUTCOME:  This  reduction  in  funding  will  delay  development  of  in^jroved 

maunagement  practices  needed  to  sustain  the  health  and  productivity  of 
the  Nation's  forests. 

STATIONS  IMPACTED:   NC,  SRS  auid  INT,  WO  EM  conpetitive  funding  program. 

ACTIVITY: 1.3   Quantitative  Analysis  of  Forest  Vegetation 

DECREASE:       $32,000 

ACTION:   Terminate  research  on  vegetative  propagation  and  genetic  improvement 
of  Douglas -fir. 

OUTCOME:  Forest  Service  research  to  improve  the  gro%rth  and  disease  resistance 
of  Douglas  fir  will  be  terminated. 

TATIONS  IMPACTED:   PNW 
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ACTIVITY : 1.4   Multiple-Scale  Forest  Management 

DECREASE:       $200,000 

ACTION:   Reduce  large-scale  ecosystem  studies  in  Alaska. 

OUTCOME;  Delays  development  of  silvicultural  alternatives  to  clearcutting  in 
Southeast  Alaska. 

STATIONS  IMPACTED:   PNW,  WO  EM  competitive  funding  program. 

ACTIVITY: 1.5   Ranaeland  Ecology 

DECREASE:       $100,000 

ACTION:   Reduce  research  in  large-scale  ecosystem  studies. 

OUTCOME:  Delays  development  of  improved  management  practices  for  forest  and 
reingeland  managers. 

STATIONS  IMPACTED:   PNW  and  WO  EM  competitive  funding  program. 


ACTIVITY: 1 . 6  Forest  Operations  Engineering 

DECREASE;       $1,726,000 


ACTION:   Eliminate  forest  operations  engineering  in  the  North  and  Central  west 
of  the  United  States. 

OUTCOME:  This  reduction  has  a  major  impact  on  the  total  forest  operations 

engineering  program  and  will  drastically  alter  our  ability  to  take  an 
ecosystem  approach  to  managing  the  forests  in  the  United  States.   The 
reduction  will  prematurely  terminate  research  and  development  of 
guidelines  for  sustainable  forest  management  in  the  Central 
Appalachians.   Because  of  the  increasing  harvest  from  these  forests, 
lack  of  guidelines  could  result  in  irreversible  ecological  damage  to 
forests  and  strecuns.   Ultimately,  all  forest  mamagement  policy 
involves  manipulating  vegetation.   Stakeholders  need  to  know  how  their 
forest  harvesting  or  road  building  can  minimize  tree  daunage,  soil 
compaction,  and  water  pollution.   Terminating  this  research  reduces 
the  ability  of  industrial,  non- industrial,  and  tribal  Icindowners  to 
harvest  forests  in  an  environmentally  sensitive  mcuiner  in  support  of 
ecosystem  management.   In  the  Intermountain  Station,  terminating  this 
unique  program  will  adversely  affect  implementation  of  the  President's 
Forest  Plan  in  the  Northwest,  prevent  implementation  of  the  latest 
erosion  prediction  technology  in  the  Upper  Columbia  River  Basin 
PacFish  guidelines,  Eastside  EIS,  Upper  Columbia  River  Basin  EIS,  and 
forest  plan  revisions.   Termination  will  also  end  Forest  Service 
participation  in  the  multi -agency  national  Water  Erosion  Prediction 
Project  at  a  time  when  prediction  models  for  forest  environments  are 
being  finalized  cind  a  national  technology  transfer  effort  is  being 
initiated.   Termination  will  also  preclude  application  of  WEPP 
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technology  to  the  use  of  prescribed  fire  for  treating  forest  health 
problems  in  the  West.   This  research  will  not  be  picked  up  by 
industry.   Termination  will  abolish  on-site  watershed  research 
capability  in  Regions  1,  4,  and  6. 

STATIONS  IMPACTKD:   NE ,  NC,  INT  and  WO  EM  competitive  funding  program. 

ACTIVITY: 1.7   Basic  gcoloov  of  Inaecf.  Di»«a««»  and  Kxotic  W««d» . 

DECREASE:       $961,000 

ACTION:   Terminate  a  gypsy  moth  research  unit  auid  closes  the  laboratory  at 
Morgantown,  WV.   Terminate  research  on  the  exotic  disease,  dogwood 
anthracnose .   Terminate  research  on  taxonomy  and  biodiversity  of 
tropical  wood  decomposing  fungi  ajid  closes  the  location  in  Palmer, 
PR.   Reduce  research  on  the  southern  pine  beetle. 

OUTCOME:  Loss  of  most  of  our  capability  for  recommending  forest  management 
treatments  to  reduce  gypsy  moth  damage  and  for  developing  ways  to 
prevent  gypsy  moth  spread  into  uninfested  States.   Reduce  our  ability 
to  develop  management  alternatives  to  reduce  damage  by  the  southern 
pine  beetle,  the  most  destructive  insect  pest  of  southern  forests. 
Elimination  of  research  on  dogwood  anthracnose  meains  that  managers 
will  continue  to  have  limited  options  for  combating  this  deadly 
fungus.   Without  new  breakthroughs,  dogwood  trees  will  disappear  from 
forests  above  3000  feet  in  elevation,  auid  shaded  dogwoods  between  2000 
and  3000  feet  will  be  lost.   Eliminates  Forest  Service  Research 
leadership  and  participation  in  the  international  effort  to  develop  a 
fiingal  key  for  ecosystem  managers  in  the  Caribbeam  and  surrounding 
countries.   This  key  is  critical  for  management  of  fungal  diseases  and 
wood  decay  and  is  vital  to  resolve  quarantine  problems  of  wood 
products  from  Central  and  South  America.   The  cuts  would  slow  two 
projects  aimed  at  learning  how  various  meuiagement  activities  impact 
soil  invertebrate  biodiversity  thereby  decreasing  the  knowledge  base 
for  making  informed  decisions  on  how  to  maintain  long-term  site 
productivity  auid  biodiversity. 

STATIONS  IMPACTED:   NE,  NC,  SRS  and  FPL 

ACTIVITY: 1.8   gvaluatlon.  Prevention  and  Control  of  Insacf .  Dl8»a««B.  and 

Exotic  Weeds. 

DBCSBASB:       $147,000 

ACTION:   Reduce  research  on  biological  control  of  exotic  noxious  weeds. 

OUTCOME:  Exotic  weeds  are  inpacting  about  6  million  acres  of  National  Forest 
System  lands.   This  budget  reduction  will  delay  finding  natural 
enemies  to  combat  these  exotic  weeds . 


STATIONS  IMPACTED:   INT  and  PNW 


ACTIVITY : 


2.1  Wildlife  Habitat 


DECREASE:      $200,000 

ACTION:   Reduce  research  on  demographics  of  northern  spotted  owls  in  support  of 
the  Northwest  Forest  Plan.   In  addition,  studies  of  forest  mamagement 
influences  on  riparian  zones  cind  amphibian  habitats  in  the  East  will 
also  be  reduced. 

OUTCOME:  Reduced  funding  for  research  on  owls  eind  salmon  will  impede 
implementation  of  the  Northwest  Forest  Plan  and  diminish  the 
credibility  of  agency  monitoring  efforts.   Reduce  research  in 
large-scale  ecosystem  studies. 

STATIONS  IMPACTED:   NO,  PNW  and  WO  EM  competitive  funding  program 


ACTIVITY : 2.2  Aquatic  Habitat 

DECREASE:      $500,000 


ACTION:   Reduce  anadromous  fish  habitat  research  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
California  and  research  on  amphibians  and  salamanders  in  riparian 
habitats  in  the  Northeast  will  be  reduced. 

OUTCOME:  Implementation  of  the  Northwest  Forest  Plan,  especially  efforts  to 
restore  and  monitor  aquatic  habitats,  will  be  slowed.   Anticipated 
outcomes  are  greater  uncertainty,  lower  public  credibility  and 
continued  confrontation,  appeal,  aind  litigation. 

STATIONS  IMPACTED:  NE,  PNW,  PSW  and  WO  EM  competitive  funding  program 


2 ■ 3  Watershed 


DECREASE:      $98,000 

ACTION:   Terminate  research  to  model  and  predict  hydrologic  chemges  resulting 
from  global  climate  change. 

OUTCOME":  Delays  potential  information  that  can  be  used  by  land  managers  to 
maintain  the  sustainability  of  watersheds. 


STATIONS  IMPACTED:   PNW 
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ACTIVITY : 3.1   Economics  (Renewable  Reaources) 

DBCRKASB:       $200,000 

ACTION:   Terminate  research  on  renewable  resources  economics. 

OUTCOME:  Eliminates  the  ability  of  FSR  to  respond  to  the  need  for  analyses  of 
bidding  procedures  for  NFS  timber  sales  and  eliminates  the  capability 
of  FSR  to  do  research  on  rural  development  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area. 

STATIONS  IMPACTED:   INT 

ACTIVITY : 3.2   Prban  Fore 8 try 

DECREASE:      $300,000 

ACTION:  Reduce  research  on  quantifying  the  role  of  trees  cmd  forests  for 
reducing  air  pollution  and  ultraviolet  radiation,  and  consequent 
health-care  costs,  e.g.  reduced  caincer  rates. 

OOTCOME:  Reduced  cUaility  of  urban  areas  to  improve  air  quality  and  human  health 
using  vegetation  biotechnology.   Public  sund  private  agencies  lose 
eibility  to  improve  human  and  environmental  health,  and  reduce 
health-care  costs  for  urbem  populations,  particularly  for  people 
dependent  on  public  assistsmce  (e.g.,  low  income  people)  who  are 
typically  exposed  to  increased  levels  of  air  pollution  and  ultraviolet 
radiation . 

STATIONS  IMPACTED:   NE 


ACTIVITY: 3.5   Forest  Products  Otlllzatlon  and  ProcesBlng 

DECREASE:       $339,000 

ACTION:   Reduce  funding  to  conduct  research  to  conserve  wood  resources  and 
reduce  demands  pressure  on  the  National  Forests. 

OOTCOtfS:  This  reduction  will  terminate  timber  quality  cuid  utilization  research 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  dealing  with  underutilized  hardwood  species 
and   dead  timber.   Reduction  at  the  FPL  will  slow  development  of 
environmentally  benign  pulping  processes  that  produce  less  harmful 
effluents,  and   reduce  research  on  new  adhesive  chemistries  based  on 
renewable  resources . 

STATIONS  IMPACTED:   FPL  and  PNW 
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ACTIVITY: 3.6  Forest  Producta  Safety  and  Human  Health 

DECREASE:      $399,000 

ACTION:   Reduce  research  to  address  safety  and  health  concerns  of  the  public 
about  wood  euid  wood  products. 

OUTCOME:  This  reduction  will  terminate  work  on  biochemical  pathways  that  fungi 
destroy  wood  euid  reduce  efforts  to  find  environmentally  friendly 
preservatives  to  replace  existing  preservatives  that  inhibit  decay 
through  toxicity  of  their  chemical  ingredients. 

STATIONS  IMPACTED:   FPL 


ACTIVITY: 4.1   Foreat  Inventory  and  AnalvslB 

DECREASE:       $744,000 

ACTION:   Reduce  funding  to  conduct  routine  field  inventories  in  cooperation 
with  State  Forestry  Agencies.  Terminate  research  funding  on  joint 
multiple -resource  inventory  protocols  with  the  Natural  Resources 
Conservation  Service  (NRCS)  on  merging  Seunpling  designs. 

OUTCOME:  This  reduction  will  lengthen  the  national  inventory  cycle  by  18  months 
to  a  level  in  excess  of  12  years.  Immediate  impacts  will  be  delays  in 
field  data  collection  in  Oregon,  Illinois,  Indicma,  Arizona,  amd  New 
Mexico  where  inventories  are  in  progress.  This  will  cause  delays  in 
the  timely  release  of  inventory  data  for  State  agency  planning  as  well 
as  congressional ly  mandated  national  assessment  reporting. 

We  will  not  remeasure  demonstration  study  plots  in  north-central 
Oregon  to  determine  feasibility  of  integrating  FS  and  NRCS 
inventories,  terminating  efforts  to  develop  more  efficient  ways  to 
conduct  federal  resource  surveys. 

STATIONS  IMPACTED:   NO,  RM,  INT  and  PNW 


ACTIVITY:      Washington  Office,  All  Research  Activities 

DECREASE:       $1,797,000 

ACTION:   Reduce  funding  and  staffing  in  Washington  Office.   Merger  of  stations 
(RM/INT  and  NC/NE  potential) .   Support  for  Long  Term  Ecological 
Research  at  five  experimental  forests  in  the  National  Science 
Foundation's  Long-Term  Ecological  Research  (LTER)  program  will  be 
reduced. 


OUTCOME:  Program  oversight  in  WO  will  be  seriously  curtailed.   Research 

Associate  Deputy  Chief's  office  will  be  considerably  diminished  and 
response  will  be  minimal.   Field  units  would  be  further  impacted  as 
they  will  be  responding  to  more  administrative  requests  from  Congress, 
the  Administration  cuid  others.   Staff  collaboration  with  the 
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scientific  and  policy  community  will  be  at  a  minimum.   Administrative 
and  management  cost  savings  will  be  made  through  merging  station 
headquarters . 

Limits  the  ability  of  scientists  to  conduct  long  term  studies  of 
watershed  function,  effects  of  atmospheric  pollutants,  vegetation 
dynamics  and  interactions  of  physical  2md  biological  processes  that 
provide  forest  and  rangelamd  habitat.   Research  at  these  world-class 
research  installations  (LTER)  is  done  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  several  other  federal  and  state  agencies  and 
universities  and  these  relationships  will  have  to  be  scaled  back. 

Question:   Is  your  scientific  capability  sufficient  to  address  the  key 
issues  and  research  needs  of  the  Nation's  forests  and   rangelands? 

Answer :   Using  staindard  deflation  values,  the  Forest  Service  Research 
budget  has  remained  relatively  constant  since  1980.   In  constant  1980 
dollars,  the  total  budget  was  $95.9  million  ($95.9  million  actual);  in 
1997,  the  President's  Budget  would  provide  a  1980  equivalent  of  $91.7 
million  ($179.8  million  actual) .   Over  this  S2une  period,  our 
scientific  capacity  has  declined  from  964  scientist  years  to  about  600 
scientist  years  today.   In  addition,  our  laibs  and  eq[uipment  are 
becoming  antiquated  or  falling  behind  in  state-of-the  art  capability. 
While  our  orgfuiization  is  lean,  we  are  doing  our  best  to  meet  the  most 
important  needs . 

Question:  What  additional  flexibility  and  cost  savings  have  you 
enjoyed  due  to  the  change  recently  in  funding  to  have  the  entire 
research  appropriation  be  in  one  single  budget  line  item? 

Answer:   The  FY  1996  compression  of  the  Forest  Research  budget 
structure  into  a  single  budget  line  item  provides  the  following 
benefits : 

1.  It  allows  greater  efficiency  juid  effectiveness  in  addressing 
complex  scientific  questions  in  an  integrated  research  fashion  at 
the  field  level  instead  of  having  to  determine  what  proportion  of 
each  of  several  BLIs  would  have  to  be  allocated  and  tracked 
relative  to  the  "charge  as  worked"  concept.   With  a  single  BLI, 
the  charge  as  worked  is  "research"  in  which  numerous  scientists 
of  different  disciplines  participate  in  an  integrated  study  or 
studies.   They  are  not  limited  to  what  research  studies  they  can 
participate  in  by  the  BLI  they  are  funded  by,  i.e.  a  BLI  funding 
constraint  does  not  limit  their  participation  in  research  as 
often  happened  in  the  old  system. 

2.  It  offers  latitude  in  shifting  research  assets  to  high-priority 
emerging  issues  without  the  administrative  effort  and  associated 
costs  of  cximbersocne  reprogramming  measures. 

3 .  It  enhamced  our  ability  to  assemble  funds  to  cover  the 
substantial  logistical  costs  of  downsizing  our  research 
organization  to  accommodate  the  $15.5  million  budget  reduction 
received  in  FY  1996. 
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4 .    It  has  reduced  paperwork  requirements  cuid  administrative  costs  of 
financial  accounting  and  reporting. 

While  we  believe  these  benefits  have  resulted  in  cost  savings,  it  is 
difficult  to  isolate  these  effects  from  those  of  other  actions  being 
taken  to  downsize  and   reorganize.   Most  cost  savings  have  been 
absorbed  within  the  funding  cuts  eaid   are  associated  with  the  positions 
and  various  activities  we  have  reduced  or  terminated. 

Question:   The  Forest  Service  leadership  is  making  a  big  deal  about 
the  importance  and  value  of  having  science  incorporated  into  the 
mcuiagement  of  the  public  and  private  forest  lemds .   How  has  the 
research  breinch  enhcuiced  its  involvement  in  memagement  during  the  past 
2  years? 

Answer:   Forest  Service  Research  (FSR)  is  an  active  partner  with 
managers  in  virtually  every  major  meuiagement  issue  facing  the  Forest 
Service.   For  example,  FSR  scientists  are  doing  technical  analyses  for 
the  TongasB  Land  Management  Plan;  collaborating  with  managers  and 
diverse  publics  to  test  ecosystem  management  strategies  in  Pacific 
Coast  Adaptive  Management  Areas;  developing  watershed  protocols  for 
restoring  salmon  habitat  in  the  Pacific  Northwest;  conducting 
watershed  amalyses  eund  providing  guidelines  for  watershed  restoration 
in  support  of  the  Northwest  Forest  Plan;  providing  expert 
silvicultural  prescriptions  through  the  Northeast  Decision  Model  to 
state,  private,  and  federal  Icuid  managers  in  the  Northeast;  and 
conducting  in-streeun  flow  analyses  related  to  reserved  water  rights  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Intermountain  West  and  to  hydropower 
relicensing  needs  nationwide. 

In  addition  to  the  actions  noted  above,  FSR  in  1994  initiated  an 
agency-wide  roundtable  to  improve  or  expcuid  collaboration  between 
scientists  emd  managers.   In  June  1996,  FSR  in  cooperation  with  other 
Deputy  areas  will  conduct  a  workshop  to  produce  agency  guidelines  to 
strengthen  the  integration  of  science  with  meuiagement  and  policy 
decisions . 

Question:   What  additional  steps  are  you  taking  to  make  research  more 
relevemt  to  issues  and  management  problems? 

Answer:   Forest  Service  Research  maintains  a  network  of  contacts  in 
the  scientific,  land  management,  and  environmental  communities  to  help 
us  determine  research  needs  and  to  assure  that  our  research  products 
are  delivered  in  a  useable  form.  Research  management  at  all  levels 
meets  periodically  with  various  interest  groups  and  involves  them  in 
our  program  review  process.   Resulting  efforts  have  helped  in  defining 
strategic  directions  for  specific  areas  of  research  which  support 
management  needs.  During  the  last  year  we  have  renewed  our  commitment 
to  involve  customers  in  setting  research  priorities.   At  the  national 
level,  for  example,  we  met  with  a  cross -section  of  interest  groups  in 
a  round  table  discussion  of  research  priorities,  met  with  the  National 
Association  of  Professional  Forestry  Schools  and  Colleges  (NAPFSC)  , 
the  National  Association  of  State  Foresters,  and  the  Americaui  Forest 
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and  Paper  Association.   We  also  have  solicited  comments  on  our  program 
from  a  broad  range  of  professional,  industry,  conservation, 
environmental  organizations  and  public  agencies. 

We  also  have  developed  six  attributes  for  evaluating  our  current  and 
future  research  program.   These  attributes  are  described  in  the  answer 
to  Question  H-216.   We  also  are  developing  a  customer  survey  to 
provide  continuous  feedback  on  our  research  and  on  the  usefulness  of 
our  findings. 

Question:   How  are  you  rewarding  and  recognizing  scientists  who  are 
able  to  provide  timely  and  useful  assistauice  to  land  managers?   Please 
provide  a  summary  of  major  research  awards  and  commendations  from  FY 
1995  and  FY  1996. 

Answer :   Forest  Service  Research  makes  a  special  effort  to  recognize 
and  reward  scientists  who  play  a  key  role  in  providing  sound 
scientific  information  needed  by  land  management  decisionmakers.   This 
recognition  comes  in  a  variety  of  ways,  including  monetary  and 
non-monetary  extra  effort  awards  and  perform^ulce  bonuses  (sustained 
superior  performance  ^uld  quality  step  increases) .   In  addition,  we 
have  several  national  awards  that  recognize  the  creative  efforts  and 
contributions  of  our  scientists.   The  "Distinguished  and  Superior 
Science  Award"  annually  recognizes  four  scientists  who  have 
demonstrated  sustained  research  productivity  and  contributions  of 
major  impact  on  science  or  technology.   An  "Early  Scientist  Award" 
recognizes  scientific  or  engineering  research  demonstrated  through 
personal  accomplishments,  outstanding  capability,  and  exceptional 
promise  for  significant  future  achievement.   Forest  Service  scientists 
have  also  achieved  worldwide  recognition.   A  summary  of  the  awards 
given  in  FY  1995  and  FY  1996  follows: 


Award 

FY  1995 

FY  1996 

Bxtra  Effort 

Monetary 

61 

27 

Non- monetary 

4 

39 

Performance 

108 

24 

Patents 

9 

7 

Note:  In  FY  1996  several  of  the  Research  Stations  have  suspended  monetary 
awards  and  performance  awards  because  of  budget  constraints.  In  addition, 
FY  1996  is  not  completed.  A  detailed  list  of  significant  internal  awards 
can  provided. 

Forest  Service  Research  scientists  have  also  been  recognized  by  national 
amd  international  organizations.   The  following  is  just  a  seui^le  of  the 
types  of  recognition  that  our  scientists  have  received. 

o    International  Union  of  Forestry  Research  Organizations  1996  Scientific 
Achievement  Award  given  to  a  scientist  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
(PNW)  Research  Station. 
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o    1995  Chuck  Yeager  Award  from  the  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation 
given  to  a  PNW  scientist. 

o    Nature  Conservcmcy  commendation  award  to  a  scientist  from  Northeastern 
(NE)  Research  Station. 

o    American  Forests  Urban  Forestry  Medal  for  Research  to  a  NE  Scientist . 

o    Wallenberg  Prize,  considered  the  forestry  research  equivalent  to  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize.   Awarded  by  the  King  of  Sweden  for  excellence  in 
forestry  research.   (3  scientists  in  the  past  few  years) 

Forest  Service  scientists  also  receive  recognition  aind  reward  through  the 
research  grade  evaluation  promotion  process.   Research  scientists  are 
evaluated  by  a  peer  and  land  manager  review  panel  on  their  ability  to 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  their  individualized  position  description. 
Promotion  is  an  acknowledgement  of  their  scientific  accomplishments  amd 
their  aJaility  to  provide  timely  and  useful  assistance  to  land  managers. 

Question:   Another  major  area  of  concern  to  the  Forest  Service  is  the 
nebulous  category  of  forest  health.   How  are  you  addressing  the 
nation's  urgent  and  long-term  forest  health  research  needs? 

Answer:   The  FY  1997  President's  Budget  for  Forest  Service  Research 
has  four  of  its  22  research  activities  primarily  focused  on  Forest 
Health.   These  are  Basic  Ecology  of  Insects,  Diseases,  eind  Exotic 
Weeds;  Prevention  and  Control  of  Insects  and  Disease;  Fire  Science; 
and  Forest  Health  Monitoring.   More  complete  descriptions  of  these 
four  are  given  below.   In  addition,  8  of  the  22  Forest  Service 
Research  activities  contribute  significantly  to  Forest  Health 
research.   Forest  Health  Research  is  done  in  close  coordination  with 
Forest  Health  programs  in  State  and  Private  Forestry  and  the  National 
Forest  System. 

Basic  Ecology  of  Insects,  Diseases,  and  Exotic  Weeds 

Insects  and  diseases  continually  evolve  over  time  to  the  point  where 
they  C5in  thwart  even  the  best  forest  management  practices.   In 
addition,  large  numbers  of  exotic  insects,  diseases,  and  weeds 
continue  to  invade  our  domestic  forests  via  international  trade  and 
travel.   Therefore,  an  investment  in  basic  insect,  disease,  and  exotic 
weed  research  must  be  constant .   This  research  provides  fundamental 
knowledge  and  technology  to  better  understand  how  insects,  diseases, 
microorganisms,  and  exotic  weeds  affect  forest  and  range  health,  and 
conversely,  how  forest  and  range  conditions  cind  environmental  stresses 
influence  insect,  disease,  and  exotic  weed  damage  trends.   The 
research  also  provides  basic  biological  information  on  the  ecological 
effects  and  benefits  of  insects  and  microorganisms  necessary  to 
develop  forest  management  practices  that  create  and  maintain  healthy 
ecosystems.   Typical  research  being  done  in  this  activity  area  are 
studies  of  insects  that  are  the  food  source  for  the  young  Red  Cockaded 
woodpecker,  an  endangered  species,  aind  the  biology  of  wild  mushrooms 
being  picked  in  the  Pacific  Northwest .   This  mushroom  harvest  has 
become  a  multimillion-dollar  alternative  forest  products  industry  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest . 

Prevention  and  Control  of  Insects  and  Diseases 
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Forest  pestB,  such  as  white  pine  blister  rust,  the  gypsy  moth,  and 
bark  beetles,  are  the  major  cause  of  tree  mortality  in  United  States 
forests.   Mortality  of  timberland  is  increasing- -up  24.3%  between  1986 
and  1991,  an  increase  loss  of  1.1  billion  cubic  feet  of  timber. 
Forest  Service  research  is  developing  techniques  to  survey  and  detect 
insect,  disease,  and  exotic  weed  pests,  evaluate  their  impact,  2uid 
quantify  their  effects  on  ecosystem  health.   Research  provides 
integrated  pest  management  strategies  that  are  environmentally  sound. 
Research  is  focusing  on  exotic  species,  which  are  often  the  most 
damaging  pests.   Typical  of  these  programs  is  the  biological  control 
of  weeds  programs  in  Hawaii  and  Montsuia  <uid  gypsy  moth  control 
programs  in  the  eastern  U.S.. 

Fire  Science  Research 

Fire  is  a  powerful  force  that  profoundly  impacts  both  people  and 
forests.   Fire  is  a  primary  shaper  of  many  forest  ecosystems.   We  are 
utilizing  the  Icnowledge  base  of  fire  research  to  develop  technologies 
that  better  map  catastrophic  fire  damage  potential  in  unhealthy 
forests,  enhcince  use  of  fire  effects  information  to  better  plan 
post -fire  recovery,  and  improve  the  use  of  prescribed  fire  to  help 
restore  forest  health.   Typical  of  this  prograun  is  the  research 
focused  on  the  reintroduction  of  fire  as  a  recfulatory  component  in 
forest  vegetation  management  in  the  Western  U.S. 

Forest  Health  Monitoring  (FHM) 

The  Forest  Service,  in  conjunction  with  the  State  foresters,  is 
implementing  a  system  to  monitor  the  health  trends  of  the  nations 
forests  and  rangelands.   The  system.  Forest  Health  Monitoring  (FHH) , 
is  being  expanded  across  the  nation.   FHH  consists  of  four  coo^onents: 
Detection  Monitoring- low  intensity  monitoring  across  a  broad 
landscape;  Evaluation  Monitoring-  higher  intensity  investigation  for  a 
portion  of  the  landscape  where  a  potential  problem  is  detected; 
Intensive  Site  Ecosystem  Monitoring -high  intensity  monitoring  at  a 
small  number  of  localized  sites;  and  Research  on  Monitoring 
Techniques -development  of  more  sensitive  indicators  of  forest  health 
and  more  economical  methods  of  monitoring.   The  Detection  Monitoring 
phase  is  currently  in  20  states  (MB,  NH,  VT,  MA,  CT,  RI,  NJ,  MD,  VA, 
DE,  MI,  MN,  WI,  GA,  AL,  CO,  ID,  IN,  WV,  and  CA) .   We  hope  to  add  8 
more  states  in  1997 .   The  Intensive  Site  Ecosystem  Monitoring  phase  is 
partly  in^lemented  on  one  site.   State  &  Private  Forestry's  Forest 
Pest  Mamagement  surveying  amd  technical  assistau^ce  program  is  being 
linked  to  intensive  FHM  efforts. 

Contributory  Activity  Areas  from  the  Forest  Service  Research  Program. 

Several  other  research  activities  contribute  to  Forest  Health  research 
but  are  not  focused  on  it.  Forest  Inventory  &  Analysis  is  being 
adapted  to  support  Forest  Health  Monitoring  and  Research  into 
Monitoring  Methods.   Fundamental  Plamt  Science,  Silvicultural 
^plications.  Multiple  Scale  Forest  Management,  Forest  Operations 
Engineering,  Watershed  Research,  and  Atmospheric  Sciences  are  all 
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providing  technology  eind  fundamental  knowledge  that  are  importauit  to 
efforts  in  restoring  and  maintaining  forest  health. 

Question:   What  additional  forest  health  research  is  important? 

Answer:   Forest  Health  research  areas  where  expansion  of  our  existing 
programs  is  needed  include: 

o    Exotic  weeds,  particularly  in  remgelcuids  and  in  Hawaii 

o    Controls  for  exotic  fungal  pathogens,  mostly  in  the  eastern  US 
where  several  major  introduced  pathogens  are  expanding  their 
rcuige  with  resulting  forest  devastation.   We  focus  minimal 
program  effort  on  many  of  these  exotic  species. 

o    Greatly  expand  the  research  prograun  on  the  roles  insect  and 
microbes  perform  in  the  functioning  of  forest  and  range 
ecosystems.   These  studies  would  include  major  studies  on  fungal 
and  insect  decomposition  of  woody  debris  to  reduce  fire  dauiger  in 
Western  forests,  biological  limits  on  commercial  harvesting  of 
mushrooms  from  forests,  natural  fluctuations  in  microbes  and 
insects  over  long  periods  of  time,  and  detailed  studies  of 
biodiversity  of  microbes  and  insects  which  contain  most  of  the 
worlds  biodiversity  but  have  never  been  identified. 

o    Research  on  better  methods  to  restore  the  use  of  fire  in  western 
fire  maintained  ecosystems  is  needed.   This  is  cui  urgent  need  for 
the  forests  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

o    The  Forest  Health  Monitoring  (FHM)  program  needs  to  be  fully 
implemented  in  all  the  forest  and  rangeland  areas  of  the  U.S. 
The  Detection  Monitoring  phase  of  FHM  is  fully  implemented  in  20 
states  but  the  Intensive  Site  Ecosystem  Monitoring  phase  of  FHM 
is  lagging  behind.   We  also  need  to  develop  more  sensitive  and 
economical  indicators  of  forest  and  rangeland  health. 

o  Expand  research  on  vegetation  management  to  control  stand  density 
and  restoration  of  species  mixes  to  enhance  site  productivity  and 
sustaineJaility.  " 

Question:   How  would  you  categorize  the  nation's  current  forest  health 
status  as  contrasted  with  that  of  10  and  20  years  ago? 

Answer:    We  are  just  beginning  (since  1990)  to  establish  a  trendline 
of  forest  health  via  the  Forest  Health  Monitoring  Program,  so  it  is 
difficult  to  answer  quantitatively.   However,  we  do  have  substantial 
qualitative  information.   Overall  the  health  of  the  nation's  forests 
over  the  last  10-20  years  remains  good.   However,  there  are  regional 
and  local  health  problems  that  are  of  great  concern.   This  is  due  to  a 
buildup  of  a  number  of  factors:   exotic  pests  have  increased  in 
severity;  effects  of  a  long-term  drought  in  the  west  are  accumulating 
and  taking  their  toll;  and  20  or  more  years  of  fire  suppression  have 
added  to  the  problem  of  overcrowded  forests. 
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We  find  there  is  no  widespread  decline  in  forest  health,  but  these 
regional  and  local  areas  of  concern  indicate  the  situation  is  may  be 
worsening,  and  we  are  increasing  our  efforts  to  address  it. 

A  new  forest  health  policy  is  being  drafted  by  the  Forest  Service  that 
will  acknowledge  forest  health  as  a  top  issue  and  a  major 
consideration  in  any  future  National  Forest  System  planning  efforts. 
Forest  health  will  also  be  a  primary  focus  of  new  collaborative 
efforts  with  local  and  state  agencies.  Tribal  activities,  auid  other 
federal  agencies. 

Question:   What  has  been  the  role  of  forest  service  research  in 
recognizing  the  status  of  the  nation's  forest  health  euid  prescribing 
suggestions  for  its  aunelioration  and  enhancement? 

Answer:   Forest  Service  Research  has  played  a  vital  role  in  the 
amelioration  and  enhancement  of  the  nation's  forest  health.   We  have 
provided  numerous  control  technologies  for  forest  managers  over  the 
years  and  continue  to  develop  appropriate  technologies.   Bacterial  and 
viral  biological  controls  for  the  exotic  gypsy  moth  have  recently  been 
developed  as  well  as  guidelines  for  use  of  chemical  pesticides. 
Natural  sexual  attracteuits  (pheromones)  to  control  insects  in 
high-value  stands  have  been  developed.   We  developed  methyl  bromide  as 
a  pretreatment  in  forest  nursery  operations  and   are  currently 
developing  alternatives  to  use  in  place  of  methyl  bromide  when  it  is 
banned  in  2001.   We  are  advising  on  quarantine  requirements  for  the 
recently  introduced  pine  shoot  beetle  in  Christmas  tree  plantations  in 
the  Great  Lakes  region  and  on  quarantine  requirements  for  the 
importations  of  logs  and  wood  chips  from  Asia  auid  South  America. 

Forest  Service  Research  maintains  a  large  resistance  breeding  progreun 
for  commercial  tree  species,  including  the  use  of  biotechnology 
methods.   This  program  has  provided  pest -resistant  planting  stock  for 
much  of  the  nations  commercial  forests.   Fire -exclusion  polices  have 
created  the  potential  for  major  catastrophic  fire  smd  disease  problems 
in  most  western  forest  types.   Forest  Service  Research  is  developing 
methods  to  reintroduce  fire  into  these  ecosystems  to  restore  forest 
health. without  losing  the  desired  parts  of  the  ecosystem.   We  are 
expanding  our  exotic  weed  control  research  progrzun  with  a  new  research 
program  on  control  techniques  for  exotic  range  weeds  in  Montana.   We 
are  leading  efforts  to  develop  better  methods  of  monitoring  forest 
health  for  use  in  our  and  others  monitoring  programs. 

Forest  Service  scientists  have  played  a  key  role  in  providing 
regeneration  and  silvicultural  techniques  to  enhance  and  maintain 
healthy  forests  and  productive  sites.   Through  improved  forest 
engineering  technologies  harvesting  and  other  on- land  operations  have 
been  developed  to  lesson  the  intact  on  forests.   Forest  products 
scientists  are  working  to  improve  utilization  of  small  diameter 
industry  species  to  reduce  forest  fuels  while  providing  jobs. 

Question:   Is  forest  health  a  useful  scientific  concept  or  should  we 
instead  rely  on  descriptions  of  forest  characteristics  that  are 
directly  measuraible? 
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Answer:   Forest  Health  is  a  useful  concept  which  implies  that  there  is 
more  to  health  than  any  one  component  of  the  forest  or  range 
ecosystem.   Instead,  it  conveys  a  status  for  the  whole  forest  or  reinge 
ecosystem.   Forest  health  cannot  be  directly  measured,  but  is  the 
result  of  a  number  of  sensitive  indicators  chosen  from  the  site's 
physical,  chemical,  and  biological  characteristics.   These  must  be 
compared  against  expected  status  at  any  point  in  the  ecosystem's 
normal  succession  amd  tracked  over  time.   These  individual  measures 
must  be  linked,  frequently  by  a  model,  into  an  index  of  forest  health. 

Question:   Why  are  some  of  the  high  priorities  for  research  in  the 
forest  health  arena  not  included  in  the  budget  proposal  at  the 
requested  level? 

Answer:   The  research  activities  listed  in  the  answer  to  Question  229 
are  included  in  the  Research  Explanatory  Notes.   The  Administration's 
budget  proposal  for  Forest  Health  Monitoring  and  Research  is 
formulated  to  balance  different  areas  of  Forest  and  Rangeland  Research 
work.   Within  the  President's  budget,  a  higher  funding  level  for  this 
program  area  would  require  an  offset  by  providing  lower  funding  for 
other  Forest  and  Rangeland  Research  activities  which  we  consider  of 
equal  or  higher  priority. 

Question:   What  will  the  inventory  cycle  be  for  the  various  regions  of 
the  nation  at  the  requested  funding  level?  How  does  this  compare  with 
the  recent  past?  What  are  the  economic  impacts  and  other  impacts  of 
having  a  reduced  forest  inventory  cycle? 

Answer :   The  following  table  illustrates  historic  FIA  appropriations 
in  real  and  constamt  dollars  cind  approximate  inventory  cycles  for 
those  years.   Additional  cycle  information  by  major  geographic  region 
is  also  included. 


Recent  FIA  impropriations  and  Inventory  Cycles 


Approp . 

National 

FIA 

1992  $ 

Inventory 

Est 

i mated 

Regional 

ADOrOD . 1 / 

base  2/ 

Cvcle   1 

Inventorv  Cvcle  in 

Years 

Current 

Consteint 

Int. 

Coastal 

Year 

(Sl.OOO's) 

(Sl.OOO's 

(Years)  | 

North 

South 

West 

West 

1990 

13,991 

15,058 

10     1 

14 

6 

12 

10 

1991 

14,959 

15,401 

10     1 

14 

7 

12 

9 

1992 

15,376 

15,376 

10     1 

13 

8 

14 

10 

1993 

15,799 

15,381 

11    1 

12 

8 

16 

10 

1994 

15,845 

15,049 

11    1 

13 

9 

16 

11 

1995 

15,956 

14,746 

11+   1 

12 

10 

17 

11 

1996 

16,152 

14,510 

12   (es 

t)  13 

10 

17 

12 

1?97 

16,189 

14.124 

12+  (est) 

. 

1/  Current  dollars.   Includes  national  progreun  allocation. 
2/  Constant  dollars,  1992  base  year. 
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FIA  is  the  only  prograun  in  the  nation  that  provides  consistent, 
reliable  information  about  the  nation's  forests  across  all 
ownerships.   This  strategic  information  is  critical  as  we  re-evaluate 
the  role  of  federal  vs.  private  forest  lands  in  providing  timber  as 
well  as  other  resource -based  goods  and  services  for  the  public.   Lack 
of  current  information  on  trends  in  the  condition,  growth,  mortality, 
and  harvest  in  the  nation's  forests  can   lead  to  poor  policy  decisions. 

Question:   Given  the  large  interest  in  the  forest  inventory,  is  it 
possible  to  compile  this  information  on  a  reimbursable  basis?   What 
legislative  changes  would  be  needed  to  accomplish  this?   How  does  the 
forest  inventory  complement  or  duplicate  inventories  conducted  by  the 
states  and  by  large  industrial  owners? 

Answer :   We  do  not  believe  it  would  be  feasible  to  compile  this 
information  on  a  reimbursable  basis.   Of  the  forest  lands  inventoried, 
34  percent  of  the  data  collected  by  Forest  Service  Research  is  on 
federal  forest  lands,  48  percent  is  on  non- industrial  private  forest 
leuids,  cuid  the  rest  is  on  other  public  or  private  industrial  lands.   A 
recent  survey  conducted  by  Forest  Service  Research  indicates  that 
there  are  nearly  10  million  private  forest  land  owners  in  the  U.S.   We 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  feasible  mechanism,  short  of  allocation  of 
public  funds,  to  efficiently  solicit  funds  from  these  individuals  to 
conduct  the  valucible  seirvice  of  maintaining  a  consistent  and 
compatible  set  of  information  cibout  the  condition  and  trends  of  the 
Nation's  forest  lands  across  all  jurisdictional  boundaries?   This 
inventory  effort  as  in  the  case  of  the  Decennial  Census,  is  a  clear 
case  of  an  appropriate  role  of  federal  government  to  collect  and 
maintain  basic  information  on  a  national  resource  to  develop  sound 
national  policies. 

The  Forest  Service  Forest  Inventory  and  Analysis  progrcun  is  the  only 
resource  inventory  program  in  the  nation  that  plans,  collects,  cuid 
analyzes  consistent,  scientifically  sound  forest  inventory  data  across 
all  land  ownerships.   The  charge  to  make  and  keep  current  a 
comprehensive  inventory  of  the  forest  lands  of  the  United  States  was 
initially  set  forth  in  the  McSweeny-McNary  Act  of  1928  which  was  later 
replaced  by  the  Renewable  Resources  Plauining  Act  of  1974  and  the 
Renewable  Resources  Research  Act  of  1978. 

Frequently,  States  would  like  inventory  data  that  are  more  precise  at 
scales  lower  that  the  State  level.   FIA  currently  has  80  million  acres 
of  forest  land  in  7  States  with  'intensified'  forest  surveys.   This 
additional  inventory  work  is  paid  for  by  the  cooperator  with  technical 
assistance,  quality  assurance,  and  data  processing  provided  by  FIA. 
Some  States  also  provide  'in-kind'  assistance  in  the  form  of  personnel 
or  equipment,  when  possible,  to  assist  in  speeding  up  regular  FIA 
inventory  work  and  get  their  inventory  information  more  quickly.   In 
all  cases,  additional  data  are  collected  to  a  consistent  federal 
standard. 

To  make  our  inventory  information  more  accessible  to  the  public,  we 
have  worked  with  our  partners  to  place  our  data  on  the  World  Wide  Web 
with  tools  that  allow  our  customers  to  easily  retrieve  their  own 
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inventory  data.   This  can  be  done  by  visiting  the  following  web  site: 
http: //srsf ia.usf s .msstate.edu/scripts/ew.htm 

Question:   How  does  the  inventory  process  avoid  infringing  on  private 
property  rights?   What  conplaints  have  you  had  the  past  2  years? 

Answer:   FIA  has  a  long  history  of  cooperation  with  private 
Icmdowners .   Inventory  crews  in  coordination  with  State  cooperators 
take  great  care  to  establish  contact  with  landowners  prior  to 
collecting  inventory  data  and   inform  them  of  the  value  of  their 
contribution  in  developing  current  inventory  information.   We  have 
routinely  experienced  a  'denied  access'  rate  from  private  land  owners 
of  less  them  one  percent  of  the  nearly  12,000  plots  we  measure 
cu:inually.   Recently,  however,  we  have  experienced  small  increases  in 
denied  access  rates,  particularly  in  the  interior  West.   The  most 
common  reason  for  denied  access  is  individuals  not  wanting  anyone  from 
the  'government'  on  their  land  for  any  reason. 

Question:   Please  explain  why  the  research  branch  requested  RIF 
authority? 

Answer :   We  initiated  the  request  for  RIF  authority  at  the  beginning 
of  FY  199  6  because  the  proposed  appropriation  for  Forest  and  R2mgeland 
Research  was  8.0  percent  below  the  FY  1995  enacted  budget.   Salary  and 
facility  costs  comprise  approximately  80  percent  of  the  Research 
budget  and  a  reduction  of  this  magnitude  created  a  potential  need  to 
reduce  the  Research  work  force  by  11.3  percent  (235  unfunded  permeuient 
employees) .   We  did  not  believe  it  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Forest  Service  Research  mission  to  eUssorb  the  costs  of  these  unfunded 
people  within  our  existing  budgets  and   reductions  in  future  FY  budgets 
appeared  to  be  quite  probcQale. 

In  FY  1995,  Forest  Service  Research  from  2,532  to  2,412  enployees  (a 
reduction  of  120) .   This  reduction  was  made  relatively  easy  through 
buyout  authority  and  vacant  positions  existing  in  the  National  Forest 
System.   However,  it  did  not  appear  that  all  unfunded  personnel  could 
again  be  placed  in  FY  1996.   Thus,  we  requested  RIF  authority  as  soon 
as  possible  in  an  effort  to  minimize  the  impact  on  people  and  the 
organization. 

Question:   What  is  the  current  status  of  RIF?  How  many  persons  and 
from  what  projects  and  locations  have  been  Rif'd  or  do  you  anticipate 
may  be  Rif'd  before  the  end  of  the  Fiscal  Year? 

Answer:   We  have  requested  and  received  RIF  authority  for  FY  1996  and 
FY  1997  from  the  Department  and  the  Qffice  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Forest  Service  policy  is  to  use  reduction  in  force  as  a  last  resort. 
Forest  Service  Research  placement  efforts  have  and  will  continue  to 
focus  on  aggressive  searches  for  job  matches.   We  estciblished  a 
Research-wide  Placement  Team  to  coordinate  and  assist  Stations  in 
finding  positions  for  surplus  en^jloyees  internal  euid  external  to  the 
agency.   The  Stations  have  made  efforts  to  terminate  vacant  positions, 
jointly  fund  positions  with  National  Forest  System  where  possible. 
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reduce  operating  budgets,  impose  a  freeze  or  reduce  travel,  and  reduce 
purchases.   Of  the  initial  235  unfunded  positions  created  by  our  FY 
1996  reduction,  we  have  placed  or  lost  144  people.   Fifty-three 
percent  were  placed  within  Research  units  and  21%  were  placed  in  the 
National  Forest  System.   Twenty-five  percent  resigned  or  retired.   We 
currently  have  91  employees  on  the  Employee  Placement  System  list. 

However,  three  Research  Stations  find  it  necessary  to  initiate  a  RIF. 
These  Stations  are:   the  North  Central  Research  Station  located  in  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota;  the  Intermountain  Research  Station  located  in  Ogden, 
Utah;  and  the  Pacific  Southwest  Station  located  in  Albany, 
California.   The  projects  and  locations  that  will  be  affected  are: 

Employees      Project        Location 

NORTH  CENTRAL  STATION 


3 

RWO  4702 

Houghton,  MI 

4 

RWU  4151 

Carbondale,  XL 

2 

RWU  4107 

St.  Paul,  MN 

2 

RWU  4152 

Rhinelcinder,  WI 

INTERMOUNTAIN  RESEARCH  STATION 


1 

Station  HQ 

Ogden , 

UT 

1 

RWU  4251 

Provo, 

UT 

1 

RWU  4301 

Logan, 

UT 

2 

RWU  4101 

Boise, 

ID 

1 

RWU  4154 

Moscow 

,  ID 

PACIFIC  SOUTHWEST  STATION 


Station  HQ 

RWU  4301 

RWU  4403 

RWU  4502 

RWU  4503 

IPIF-Adm 

Albany,  CA 
Soda,  Springs,  CA 
Riverside,  CA 
Albany,  CA 
Albeuiy,  CA 
Honolulu,  HI 


Total   25 


Question:   Do  you  find  it  harder  to  find  alternative  jobs  for 
scientists  and  employees  of  the  research  branch  than  other  Forest 
Service  functions? 

Answer:   Yes,  we  have  found  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  find 
alternative  positions  for  research  scientists  versus  administrative 
personnel.   Research  scientists  are  highly  educated  (mostly  Ph.D.s) 
and  possess  unique  skills  and  qualifications  which  are  not  easily 
transferable  to  other  Research  units,  the  National  Forest  System  or 
other  Federal  agencies.   Researchers  also  tend  to  occupy  higher  grade 
levels  because  of  their  specialized  skills  and  scientific 
accomplishments.   The  most  likely  place  outside  the  Federal  government 
to  place  scientists  are  at  universities  or  within  industry.   However, 
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many  of  these  facilities  are  also  facing  finsmcial  difficulties  which 
limit  their  eUDility  to  hire  additional  faculty  or  scientists. 

Question:   What  is  the  administrative  personnel  level  and  funding 
utilized  by  the  Research  branch  at  the  Washington  DC  headquarters  and 
in  the  various  Station  Director's  offices? 


Answer : 

Station 

#  of  Personnel 

Funding 
($  in  thousands 

PNW 

26 

2,350 

PSW 

42 

3,284 

INT 

25 

2,478 

RM 

44 

3,365 

NC 

37 

1,953 

NE 

27 

2,322 

SRS 

41 

4,602 

FPL 

59 

3,405 

IITF 

25 

1,374 

WO 

5* 

7.220 

380 

$32,353* 

♦This  figure  includes  all  sources  of  funds.   (Research,  General 
Administration,  other  National  Forest  System  appropriations) 

These  funding  levels  represent  all  program  overview  and  administrative 
services  provided  by  the  Stations  and   Washington  Office  in  support  of 
accomplishing  the  Research  mission.   Costs  such  as  statistical 
design/quality  assurance  oversight,  printing,  engineering,  and  computer 
services  are  included.   The  Washington  Office  and  Station  Directors'  funds 
also  include  any  field  expenditures  which  would  result  in  savings  if  paid 
by  a  Station  or  the  Washington  office  such  as  the  Current  Research 
Information  System,  Current  Awareness  Literature  Search  Service  and 
Radiological  Safety  Services. 

Question:  How  does  the  research  brsmch  administrative  overhead 
compare  with  that  of  other  federal  agencies,  academic  research 
institutions,  and  industrial  research? 

Answer :   Administrative  overhead  rates  vary  from  research  station  to 
research  station  depending  on  the  geographical  location  costs,  salary 
costs,  etc.   The  average  administrative  overhead  rate  is  16.7% 

We  do  not  keep  records  of  the  administrative  overhead  rates  of  other 
federal  agencies,  industrial  research  auid  academic  research 
institutions.   Additional  information  provided  in  cuiswer  to  question 
#222. 

Question:   What  cooperative  agreements  and  collaborations  do  you  have 
currently  with  industrial  forestry  concerns?   Please  provide  a  tcUsle 
of  Forest  Service  research  and  private  forest  industry  collaborations 
including  the  relative  role  of  the  Forest  Service. 


Answer: 
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Collaborator  or 
Name  of  Concern 

Bruce  Haiseig  Compsmy 
Lfuninated  Concepts 

Philip  R.  Larson 


Norfolk  Southern 
Ra  i 1 way  Company 

West  Coast  Lumber 
Inspection  Bureau 

Bemis  Manufacturing 
Company 

E3  Design  Group 

Temple -Inland  Forest 
Products  Corporation 

Lumberjack  RC&D 


Michael  H.  West 

Western  Red  Cedar 
Lumber  Assn. 

Abbott  Laboratories 

Collaborator  or 
Name  of  Concern 

Boise  Cascade  Corp. 

Indiam  Jute  Industries' 
Research  Assn . 

International  Staple, 
Nail,  &  Tool  Assn. 


ForeBt  Service  Role 

Develop  state-of-the-art  synopsis  in 
juvenile  wood  research 

Development  of  timber  bridge  $71,775 

standard  plans  and  specifications  for 
for  superstructures 

Develop  state-of-the-art  synopsis  of 
juvenile  wood  research 

Performance  of  stress-laminated  timber 
bridge  designed  for  railroad  traffic 

Assess  improved  grading  procedures 


Research  performance  of  formulations  using 
recycled  materials  and  wood  fiber 

Fire  performance  of  wood-based  panel  products 

Obtain  data  on  fire  retardauit  being  used  in  a 
composite  product 

Composites  from  recycled  paper  fiber  and  low 
density  polyethylene  demo  project 

Treating  posts  and  bridge  members 

Exterior  wood  finishes  emd  their  interaction 
with  substrates 

Utilization  of  sawmill  residue 


Forest  Service  Role 

Structure  of  wood  pulp  fibers 

Develop  blends/alloys  of  polypropylene 
and  up-graded  jute 

Determine  validity  of  using  NDS  yield  methods 


Osmose  Wood 


Evaluate  effects  of  ammoniacal  copper  citrate 
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Preserving,  Inc. 
Masonite 

National  Particle - 
board  Association 

Potlach  Corporation 

Sullivan  Trails 


Western  Wood 
Preserver's  Institute 


Wisconsin  Power  &  Light 
Wood  Recycling,  Inc. 


Forest  Products 
Research  &  Development 
Center 

Patent  Confidential 


Determine  if  backpriming  or  factory  finishing 
improves  durability  and  performance  of 
hardwood  siding 

Study  volatile  orgauiic  chemical  emissions 
from  particleboard 

Study  powder  and  liquid 

Gather  engineering  data  related  to  design, 
construction  and  performance  of  timber 
bridge 

Evaluate  CCA,  ACZA,  ACQ-B,  and  CDDC  leaching 
from  treated  wood 

Residual  strength  of  utility  poles 

Study  wood/plastic  formulations  using 
recycled  wood  fiber 

Conduct  field  studies  in  different  ecosystems 


Several  agreements  and  collaborations 
specifically  with  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  are  confidential  in  nature  due  to 
patent  protection  laws  until  developed 


Collaborator  or 
Name  of  Concern 

Long-term  Site 
Product  ivi  ty 

Northwest  Tree 
Improvement  Coop 

Stand  Management 
Cooperative 

Level  of  Growing 
Stock  Study 

Pacific  Northwest 
Silviculture  Res. 
Cooperative 

Sealaska 
Corp. 


Forest  Service  Role 

Lead  scientific  leadership 

Scientific  Leadership  Technical  Assistance 

Scientific  leadership  and  oversight, 
contribution  of  modeling  capacity 

Technical  leadership.  Major  studies 
Technical  leadership.  Major  studies 


Effects  of  selective  harvest  on 
residual  vegetation  aijd  regeneration. 
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Sealaska 
Corp. 


Permanent  study  plots  on  Sealaska 
Icunds  on  Prince  of  Wales   Island. 


Rayonier 
Timberlands 


Weyerhauser 
Corp. 


Weyerhauser 
Corp . 

Weyerhauser 
Corp. 

Georgia  Pacific 

Several  small  mills 

Mead  Corporation 


Influence  of  TM  &  predation  by 

corvids  on  marbled  murrelet  in  forests  of 

Olympic. 

Characterization  of  soil  properties  to  evaluate 
the  impacts  of  harvested  related  soil 
disturbcince  to  soil  properties. 

Installation,  operation,  emd  interpretation 
of  a  spotted  owl  habitat  cap.  model. 

Identify  genetic  mapping  of  complex  traits  in 
conifers 

Conduct  workshops  on  crop  tree  management 

Conduct  workshops  on  alternative  cutting 
practices  near  Parsons,  WV 

Study  and  demonstrate  the  effects  of  management 
practices  on  vegetation,  wildlife,  soils,  and 
timber 


Collaborator  or 
Name  of  Concern 


Several  private  forest 
consultants  and  indust . 


Forest  Service  Role 

Supplying  inventory  and  analysis  information 


International  Paper 


Identified  thresholds  of  pin  cherry  that 
inhibit  regeneration  of  more  desirable 
hardwoods 


Collins  Pine 


Forest  Oil  Compemy 


Helped  company  determine  economic  return 
produced  by  pre -commercial  thinning 

Developed  system  to  inventory  wildlife  habitat 
on  company  lands  as  part  of  Green  Certification 
program 

Convinced  land  managers  that  deer  population 
euid  ferns  were  hampering  the  regeneration  they 
desired  on  their  laind 


Forgene,  Inc. 


Devise  a  genetic  selection  strategy  to  improve 
Christmas  tree  characteristics 
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Boise  Cascade  Corp. 


Crown  Butte  Mines,  Inc. 


National  Council  of 
the  Paper  Industry  for 
Air  and  Stream 
In^rovement 

National  Council  of 
the  Paper  Industry  for 
Air  and  Stream 
Improvement 

Georgia  Forestry 
Commission 


AlaJaama  River  Woodlands 


Determine  the  Historic  range  of  variation  in 
dry  Abies  grandis  heOjitat  types  emd  the  role  of 
fire . 

The  development  of  reclaunation  auid  ecological 
restoration  techniques  of  severely  disturbed 
mine-lands  in  the  New  World  Mines  District. 

To  develop  models  to  predict  sites  of 
Shallow  Lcuidsliding  in  the  Oregon  Coast 
range 


To  develop  models  to  predict  road  erosion 
auid  sediment  delivery  below  roads  in  the 
sediment  delivery  below  roads  in  the  Oregon 
Oregon  Coast  range . 

Development  of  Vital  Resource  and 
Ecosystem  Information  to  Evaluate  the 
AvailcUoility  of  Georgia's  Timber  Resource  Now 
and  in  the  Future 

Southern  Forest  Resource  Assessment  Consortium 
Improving  forest  resource  assessment  research 
and  application  in  the  South 


Collaborator  or 
Name  of  Concern 

American  Forest  &  Paper 
Boise  Cascade  Corp 
Carnal  Forest  Resources 
Chairpion  International 
Georgia  Pacific  Corp 
Inlcind  Container  Corp 
International  Paper  Co. 


Forest  Service  Role 

Southern  forest  resource  economics  and  analysis 
research  and  application  efforts 

Southeim  forest  resource  economics  suid  auialysis 
research  euid  application  efforts 

Southern  forest  resource  economics  and  cunalysis 
research  and  application  efforts 

Southern  forest  resource  economics  and  analysis 
research  and   application  efforts 

Southern  forest  resource  economics  auid  analysis 
research  and  application  efforts 

Southern  forest  resource  economics  and  analysis 
research  and  application  efforts 

Productivity  Processes :   Understanding  the 
Basis  for  Improving  and  Maintaining  Forest  Soil 
Productivity 


International  Paper  Co. 


Southern  forest  resource  economics  and  analysis 
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Mead  Coated  Board  Div 


National  Coxincil  of  the 
Industry  for  Air  & 
Stream  Improvement,  Inc. 
(NCASI) 

NCASI 


research  and  application  efforts 

Southern  forest  resource  economics  aand   analysis 
research  and  application  efforts 

Research  on  the  effects  of  air  pollution  and 
potential  climate  changes  on  Forest 
Ecosystems 


Southern  forest  resource  economics  and  analysis 
research  and  application  efforts 

Effects  of  Forest  Management  on  Amphibian  and 
Reptile  Communities  of  Temporary  Ponds  in  Pine 
Flatwoods 

A  Generic  Landscape  Model  of  Economy  & 
Ecology:   Evaluating  Effects  of  Management 
Activities  on  Timber  Production  &  Wildlife 

Effects  of  Harvesting  Intensity  on  Forest 
Productivity  smd  Soil  Carbon  Storage/Southern 
Global  Change 


Collaborator  or 
Name  of  Concern 

Rayonier,  Inc. 

Union  Camp  Corp 

Westvaco 

Weyerhaeuser 
Weyerhaeuser 

Temple -Inland 
Anderson-Tulley 


Forest  Service  Role 

Southern  forest  resource  economics  and  analysis 
research  and  application  efforts 

Southern  forest  resource  economics  and  analysis 
research  and  application  efforts 

Southern  forest  resource  economics  and  analysis 
research  and   application  efforts 

Seed  Orchard  Research 

Southern  forest  resource  economics  and  analysis 
research  and  application  efforts 

Evaluating  forest  management  impacts  on 
sustainability  of  Southern  Pine  plantation 
ecosystems 

Long-term  effects  of  harvesting  practices  on 
floristic  and  structural  diversity  of 
bottomlemd  hardwood  stands 

Development  of  a  bayesian  belief  network 
approach  to  risJc  assessment 

Field  evaluation  and  impacts  of  forest 
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National  Particleboard 


management  practices  on  water  quality  at  the 
Lower  Coastal  Plain  Substation,  Camden,  AL 

How  streamflow  sediment  dynamics  amd  chauinel 
morphology  interact  within  high -gradient, 
low-order,  mountain  streeim  channels  and  in 
developing  the  research  capacity  to  study  this 
topic  experimentally  on  real  chauinels 

Research  to  seek  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  wood 
fiber  properties  within  the  fursish  (bundle)  to 
the  performance  of  medium  density  fiberboard 
(MDF) 


Temple -Inland  Forest 
Products 


International  Paper  Co. 


Evaluating  Forest  meuiagement  impacts  on 

sustaincibility  of  southern  pine  pleuitation 
ecosystems 

Evaluating  Forest  management  impacts  on 

sustaincibility  of  southern  pine  plemtation 
ecosystems 


Collaborator  or 
Name  of  Concern 


Forest  Service  Role 


Willounette  Industries 


Evaluating  Forest  management  impacts  on 
sustainability  of  southern  pine  plantation 
ecosystems 


Long-term  effects  of  harvesting  practices  on 
floristic  and  structural  diversity  of 
bottomlamd  hardwood  stcinds 


International  Paper  Co 


Temple - Inland 


Willamette  Industries, 
Inc. 


Evaluating  Forest  management  impacts  on 
sustainability  of  southern  pine  plantation 
ecosystems 

Evaluating  Forest  management  impacts  on 
sustainability  of  southern  pine  plemtation 
ecosystems 

Evaluating  forest  mcuiagement  impacts  on 

sustainability  of  southern  pine  plantation 
ecosystems 


Collaborator  or 
Hame  of  Concern 


Forest  Service  Role 


Bruce  Haissig  Company 
Laminated  Concepts 


Develop  state-of-the-art  synopsis  in 
juvenile  wood  research 

Development  of  timber  bridge  $71,775 
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Philip  R.  Larson 


Norfolk  Southern 
Railway  Coirpany 


West  Coast  Lumber 
Inspection  Bureau 


Bemis  Manufacturing 
Compauiy 


E3  Design  Group 


Temple- Inland  Forest 
Products  Corporation 


Lumberjack  RCSJ3 


Michael  H.  West 


Western  Red  Cedar 
Lumber  Assn. 


stsuidard  plans  and  specifications  for 
for  superstructures 

Develop  state-of-the-art  synopsis  of 
juvenile  wood  research 

Performcince  of  stress- laminated  timber 
bridge  designed  for  railroad  traffic 

Assess  improved  grading  procedures 


Research  performance  of  formulations  using 
recycled  materials  and  wood  fiber 

Fire  performance  of  wood-based  panel  products 

Obtain  data  on  fire  retardant  being  used  in  a 
conposite  product 

Ccmposites  from  recycled  paper  fiber  and  low 
density  polyethylene  demo  project 

Treating  posts  and  bridge  members 

Exterior  wood  finishes  and  their  interaction 
with  substrates 


Abbott  Laboratories 


Utilization  of  sawmill  residue 


Collaborator  or 
Hame  of  Concern 

Boise  Cascade  Corp. 

Indian  Jute  Industries' 
Research  Assn. 

International  Staple, 
Nail,  &  Tool  Assn. 


Forest  Service  Role 

Structure  of  wood  pulp  fibers 

Develop  blends/alloys  of  polypropylene 
and  up-graded  jute 

Determine  validity  of  using  NDS  yield  methods 


Osmose  Wood 
Preserving,  Inc. 


National  Particle- 
board  Association 


Potlach  Corporation 
Sullivan  Trails 


Evaluate  effects  of  ammoniacal  copper  citrate 

Determine  if  backpriming  or  factory  finishing 
improves  durstbility  and  performance  of 
hardwood  siding 

Study  volatile  orgemic  chemical  emissions 
from  particleboard 

Study  powder  and  liquid 

Gather  engineering  data  related  to  design. 
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Western  Wood 
Preserver's  Institute 


Wisconsin  Power  &  Light 
Wood  Recycling,  Inc. 


Forest  Products 
Research  &  Development 
Center 


construction  and  performance  of  timber 
bridge 

Evaluate  CCA,  ACZA,  ACQ-B,  and  CDDC  leaching 
from  treated  wood 

Residual  strength  of  utility  poles 

Study  wood/plastic  formulations  using 
recycled  wood  fiber 

Conduct  field  studies  in  different  ecosystems 


Patent  Confidential 


Several  agreements  and  colleUsorations 
specifically  with  the  Forest  Products 
Lciboratory  are  confidential  in  nature  due  to 
patent  protection  laws  until  developed 


Collaborator  or 
Name  of  Concern 

Long-term  Site 
Productivity 

Northwest  Tree 
Improvement  Coop 

Stcuid  Management 
Cooperative 

Level  of  Growing 
Stock  Study 

Pacific  Northwest 
Silviculture  Res. 
Cooperative 

Sealaska 
Corp. 

Sealaska 
Corp . 

Rayon ier 
Timberlands 


Weyerhauser 
Corp. 


Forest  Service  Role 

Lead  scientific  leadership 

Scientific  Leadership  Technical  Assistouice 

Scientific  leadership  and  oversight, 
contribution  of  modeling  capacity 

Technical  leadership.  Major  studies 
Technical  leadership.  Major  studies 


Effects  of  selective  harvest  on 
residual  vegetation  and  regeneration. 

Permanent  study  plots  on  Sealaska 
lands  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 

Influence  of  TM  &  predation  by 

corvids  on  marbled  murrelet  in  forests  of 

Olympic. 

Characterization  of  soil  properties  to  evaluate 
the  impacts  of  harvested  related  soil 
disturbeuice  to  soil  properties. 
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Weyerhauser 
Corp. 

Weyerhauser 
Corp. 

Georgia  Pacific 

Several  small  mills 

Mead  Corporation 


Installation,  operation,  and  interpretation 
of  a  spotted  owl  habitat  cap.  model. 

Identify  genetic  mapping  of  complex  traits  in 
conifers 

Conduct  workshops  on  crop  tree  management 

Conduct  workshops  on  alternative  cutting 
practices  near  Parsons,  WV 

Study  and  demonstrate  the  effects  of  m2uiagement 
practices  on  vegetation,  wildlife,  soils,  and 
timber 


Collaborator  or 
Name  of  Concern 


Several  private  forest 
consultants  ctnd  indust. 


Forest  Service  Role 

Supplying  inventory  and  analysis  information 


International  Paper 


Identified  thresholds  of  pin  cherry  that 
inhibit  regeneration  of  more  desirable 
hardwoods 


Collins  Pine 


Forest  Oil  Company 


Helped  company  determine  economic  return 
produced  by  pre -commercial  thinning 

Developed  system  to  inventory  wildlife  habitat 
on  company  Icinds  as  part  of  Green  Certification 
program 

Convinced  land  msuiagers  that  deer  population 
eund  ferns  were  heunpering  the  regeneration  they 
desired  on  their  lemd 


Forgene ,  Inc . 


Devise  a  genetic  selection  strategy  to  in^rove 
Christmas  tree  characteristics 


Boise  Cascade  Corp. 


Determine  the  Historic  range   of  variation  in 
dry  Abies  grandis  heibitat  types  and  the  role  of 
fire. 


Crown  Butte  Mines,  Inc. 


The  development  of  reclamation  and  ecological 
restoration  techniques  of  severely  disturbed 
mine-lauids  in  the  New  World  Mines  District. 


National  Coxincil  of 
the  Paper  Industry  for 
Air  and  Streeun 
Improvement 


To  develop  models  to  predict  sites  of 
Shallow  Lcuidsliding  in  the  Oregon  Coast 
range 
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National  Council  of 
the  Paper  Industry  for 
Air  euid  Streeun 
Improvement 

Georgia  Forestry 
Commission 


Alabcuna  River  Woodlands 


To  develop  models  to  predict  road  erosion 
and  sediment  delivery  below  roads  in  the 
sediment  delivery  below  roads  in  the  Oregon 
Oregon  Coast  range . 

Development  of  Vital  Resource  and 
Ecosystem  Information  to  Evaluate  the 
Availability  of  Georgia's  Timber  Resource  Now 
and  in  the  Future 

Southern  Forest  Resource  Assessment  Consortium 
Improving  forest  resource  assessment  research 
cuid  application  in  the  South 


Collaborator  or 
Name  of  Concern 

Americem  Forest  &  Paper 
Boise  Cascade  Corp 
Canal  Forest  Resources 
Champion  International 
Georgia  Pacific  Corp 
Inlcuid  Container  Corp 
International  Paper  Co. 

International  Paper  Co. 
Mead  Coated  Board  Div 


National  Council  of  the 
Industry  for  Air  & 
Stream  In^jrovement ,  Inc. 
(NCASI) 

NCASI 


Forest  Service  Role 

Southern  forest  resource  economics  and  emalysis 
research  and  application  efforts 

Southern  forest  resource  economics  eind  euialysis 
research  auid  application  efforts 

Southern  forest  resource  economics  and  analysis 
research  and  application  efforts 

Southern  forest  resource  economics  and  analysis 
research  auid  application  efforts 

Southern  forest  resource  economics  and  analysis 
research  auid  application  efforts 

Southern  forest  resource  economics  and   analysis 
research  and  application  efforts 

Productivity  Processes:   Understanding  the 
Basis  for  Improving  and  Maintaining  Forest  Soil 
Productivity 

Southern  forest  resource  economics  and  analysis 
research  and  application  efforts 

Southern  forest  resource  economics  smd  cmalysis 
research  and  application  efforts 

Research  on  the  effects  of  air  pollution  and 
potential  climate  changes  on  Forest 
Ecosystems 


Southern  forest  resource  economics  euid  analysis 
research  and  application  efforts 
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Effects  of  Forest  Management  on  Amphibian  and 
Reptile  Communities  of  Temporary  Ponds  in  Pine 
FlatwoodB 

A  Generic  Landscape  Model  of  Economy  & 
Ecology;   Evaluating  Effects  of  Mcmagement 
Activities  on  Timber  Production  i.  Wildlife 

Effects  of  Harvesting  Intensity  on  Forest 
Productivity  cind  Soil  Carbon  Storage/Southern 
Global  Chamge 


Collaborator  or 
Name  of  Concern 


Forest  Service  Role 


Rayonier,  Inc. 


Southern  forest  resource  economics  and  analysis 
research  and  application  efforts 


Union  Camp  Corp 


Southern  forest  resource  economics  and  analysis 
research  eind  application  efforts 


Westvaco 


Southern  forest  resource  economics  cind  amalysis 
research  cind  application  efforts 


Weyerhaeuser 
Weyerhaeuser 


Seed  Orchard  Research 


Southern  forest  resource  economics  and  analysis 
research  and  application  efforts 


Temple -Inland 


Evaluating  forest  management  impacts  on 
sustainability  of  Southern  Pine  plantation 
ecosystems 


Anderson -Tul ley 


Long-term  effects  of  harvesting  practices  on 
floristic  and  structural  diversity  of 
bottomland  hardwood  stands 


Development  of  a  bayesian  belief  network 
approach  to  risk  assessment 

Field  evaluation  and  impacts  of  forest 
management  practices  on  water  quality  at  the 
Lower  Coastal  Plain  Substation,  Camden,  AL 

How  streamflow  sediment  dynamics  and  channel 
morphology  interact  within  high -gradient, 
low-order,  mountain  stream  channels  and  in 
developing  the  research  capacity  to  study  this 
topic  experimentally  on  real  chemnels 


National  Particleboard 


Research  to  seek  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  wood 
fiber  properties  within  the  fursish  (bundle)  to 
the  performance  of  medium  density  fiberboard 
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(HDF) 


Temple -Inland  Forest 
Products 


Evaluating  Forest  management  impacts  on 
sustaineibility  of  southern  pine  plantation 
ecosystems 


International  Paper  Co. 


Evaluating  Forest  management  impacts  on 
sustaineibility  of  southern  pine  plauitation 
ecosystems 


Collaborator  or 
Name  of  Concern 


Forest  Service  Role 


Willcunette  Industries 


International  Paper  Co 


Temple - Inland 


Willamette  Industries, 
Inc. 


Evaluating  Forest  management  impacts  on 
sustainability  of  southern  pine  plouitation 
ecosystems 

Long-term  effects  of  harvesting  practices  on 
floristic  and  structural  diversity  of 
bottomland  hardwood  stands 

Evaluating  Forest  management  inpacts  on 
sustainability  of  southern  pine  plantation 
ecosystems 

Evaluating  Forest  management  impacts  on 
sustainalbility  of  southern  pine  pleuitation 
ecosystems 

Evaluating  forest  management  impacts  on 

sustainaJjility  of  southern  pine  plamtation 
ecosystems 


Question:   What  would  be  the  intact  of  the  Forest  Service  dropping  out 
of  these  agreements?  Do  you  anticipate  that  industry  would  take  on 
some  of  the  burden? 


Answer :   Forest  industries  rely  on  the  expertise  of  Forest  Service 
scientists  to  provide  important  management  information.   Transferring 
technology  and  information  to  our  industrial  customers  allows  the 
agency  to  redeem  its  responsibilities  outlined  in  the  Forest  auid 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Research  Act  of  1978,  to  conduct 
research  and  disseminate  scientific  information  adsout  protecting, 
managing  and  utilizing  forest  and  rangeland  renewable  resources  in 
rural,  suburban,  and  urban  areas.   Forest  Service  scientists  have  been 
instrumental  in  providing  technical  information  on  management 
practices  that  have  proven  beneficial  on  public  and  private  lands. 

Forest  Service  scientists  often  rely  on  cooperative  agreements  with 
industry  to  provide  many  in-kind  services  and  on -  the - ground  treatments 
that  are  not  availadsle  within  normal  Research  Work  Unit  situations, 
i.e.   various  logging  practices,  stand  treatments  and  site  conditions 
etc. 
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Industry  would  likely  continue  some  work  associated  with  short  term 
projects  that  have  major  finjmcial  benefits.   Larger  forest  industries 
(i.e.  Weyerhauser) ,  might  continue  the  work  themselves,  but  it  would 
become  proprietary  and  not  available  to  other  land  managers. 
Research  costs  would  likely  double  if  the  Forest  Service  had  to 
duplicate  the  research  done  by  industry.   Smaller  industries,  however, 
do  not  have  the  resources  needed  to  conduct  the  research.   The  work 
needed  by  them  would  likely  be  terminated.   In  addition,  higher  risk, 
longer  term  studies  would  also  likely  be  terminated. 

It  takes  cooperative  efforts  among  Forest  Service,  industry  and 
university  scientists  to  address  the  natural  resource  research  needs 
of  the  Nation. 

Question:  To  what  extent  has  the  Forest  Service  research  branch  been 
involved  with  discovering  information  that  has  subsequently  been  used 
to  delay  forest  products  harvest? 

Answer :   Forest  Service  Research  provides  information  to  resolve 
public  policy  issues  in  ways  that  can  provide  increased  compatibility 
among  resources.   Forest  Service  Research  provides  mechanisms  for 
implementation  of  laws.   Selected  research  results  have  been  used  to 
challenge  existing  management  direction.   More  importantly,  scientific 
information  has  provided  the  knowledge  base  for  decision  makers  to 
manage  resources  and  to  implement  laws  through  informed  decision 
making.   Examples  include: 

(1)  Research  based  knowledge  of  soil  erosion  euid  sediment  movement 
provides  the  basis  for  designing  timber  harvest,  road  construction 
techniques  and  revegetation  methods  that  can  minimize  sediment  damage 
to  fish  habitat. 

(2)  Advances  in  our  knowledge  of  the  ecology  of  forest  stauids  in 
relation  to  insect  and  disease  pests  provides  managers  with  the  tools 
needed  to  design  silvicultural  strategies  which  minimize  pest  damage. 
This  knowledge  also  tells  us  we  cannot  prevent  all  damage,  but  it 
provides  us  with  the  ability  to  improve  forest  conditions. 

Question:   How  does  the  research  br2uich  determine  its  research 
priorities?   What  interactions  occur  with  public  and  private  lamd 
managers  and  industry  in  determining  research  needs? 

Answer :   With  the  input  of  a  cross -section  of  customers,  we  have 
developed  a  set  of  six  attributes  for  prioritizing  our  current  amd 
future  research  issues  amd  problems.   These  are:   (1)  Does  the 
research  involve  a  clear  federal  role?   (2)  Is  the  research  important? 

(3)  Do  we  have  a  comparative  advauitage  or  is  someone  else  better 
ecjuipped  to  do  the  work?   (4)  What  is  the  likelihood  of  success?  (5) 
Is  the  research  cost-effective  amd  are  the  outcomes  worth  the 
investment?  euid  (6)  Is  there  support  for  the  work  from  our  customers 
amd  the  scientific  community?   In  addition  to  meetings  with  our 
customers  and  use  of  these  six  attributes  as  program  filters,  we  will 
soon  initiate  a  customer  survey  to  determine  the  usefulness  and 
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relevance  of  our  research.   This  survey  is  being  developed  as  part  of 
the  National  Performance  Review  effort  to  improve  our  customer 
service.   Questions  are  being  designed  to  provide  us  with  information 
ELbout  the  timeliness  and  usefulness  of  our  information,  the 
responsiveness  of  our  employees,  emd  other  attributes  of  customer 
satisfaction.   It  will  be  focussed  on  those  individuals  and 
organizations  that  use  our  information  or  that  have  am   ongoing 
relationship  with  our  research  program.   The  survey  form  will  be 
available  in  all  Forest  Service  Research  offices  euid  will  be  included 
with  publication  request  orders. 

Forest  Service  Research  scientists  and  mcinagers  maintain  regular 
contact  with  a  wide  variety  of  land  management,  science,  emd 
environmental  organizations.   These  include  the  National  Association 
of  State  Foresters,  the  National  Association  of  Professional  Forestry 
Schools  and  Colleges,  the  American  Forest  and  Paper  Association, 
Wilderness  Society,  Society  of  American  Foresters,  American  Fisheries 
Society,  Wildlife  Management  Institute,  the  Nature  Conservancy,  and 
many  others.   Our  contacts  are  designed  to  keep  them  informed  eibout 
ongoing  research  and  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  suggestions  on 
research  priorities  and  usefulness  of  research  results.   We  also  have 
involved  outside  interest  groups,  professional  societies,  and 
university  scientists  in  formal  reviews  of  our  program  at  the  field 
level . 

Question:  How  do  you  measure  the  satisfaction  level  of  your  research 
clients?  What  is  that  level  currently  and  how  does  that  compare  with 
the  situation  2  eind  3  years  ago? 

Answer :   The  Research  Stations  within  the  Forest  Service  use  several 
methods  to  measure  the  level  of  satisfaction  of  our  clients.   These 
methods  include  evaluation  of  requests  for  information,  rec[uests  for 
services,  and  evaluation  of  our  performance  by  customers. 
Strategically  placed  customer  comment  cards  allow  research  users  to 
comment  on  service  and  information  received,  our  service  procedures, 
satisfaction  with  facilities  used,  eind  optional  specific  suggestions. 
Most  research  locations  have  received  uniformly  high  marks  for  our 
responsiveness,  quality  of  information  provided,  aind  facilities  used. 
For  example,  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  more  than  90%  of 
respondents  have  given  them  the  highest  possible  ratings  on  the  four 
criteria  addressed. 

Research  Stations  conduct  periodic  reviews  of  their  Research  Work 
Units  at  which  we  invite  a  wide  spectrum  of  clients  and  cooperators. 
They  express  their  concerns,  satisfaction,  the  relevcincy  of  our 
research,  cind  help  shape  the  future  direction  of  our  research, 
ensuring  its  continued  relevancy. 

Our  scientists  are  frequently  requested  to  participate  in  workshops 
and  symposia,  to  work  on  client  projects  such  as  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  Assessment  and  the  Southern  J^palachian  Assessment,  or  to 
provide  direct  assistance  to  national  forest  and  other  resource 
managers . 
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In  the  past,  several  research  stations  made  special  efforts  to  measure 
client  satisfaction.   For  ex2unple,  in  1990  and  1994,  the  Pacific 
Southwest  Research  Station  contacted  clients  to  solicit  information 
about  their  performance.   This  resulted  in  adjustments  to  their 
research  program.   From  December  1994  to  March  1995,  the  Northeastern 
Forest  Experiment  Station  also  evaluated  client  satisfaction. 
Customer  response  cards  were  inserted  into  all  station  publications 
mailed  to  the  public.   In  response  to  the  statement,  "Overall,  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  content  and  quality  of  the  publication",  99  percent 
said  they  "Strongly  Agree"  or  "Agree".   In  response  to  the  statement, 
"Overall,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  service  I  received",  99  percent  said 
they  "Strongly  Agree"  or  "Agree."   "Disagree"  and  "Strongly  Disagree" 
received  no  votes  on  either  cjuestion. 

The  Forest  Products  Lab,  Madison,  WI . ,  meets  annually  with  industry 
representatives  from  the  American  Forest  and  Paper  Association  and  the 
Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  amd  Paper  Industry  to  review 
research  and  provide  feedback.   In  addition,  the  Forest  Service's 
annual  Forest  Products  Research  Conference  brings  diverse  audiences  to 
Madison  for  opportunities  to  learn  about  recent  advances  in  research. 
During  these  sessions.  Forest  Service  staff  ask  research  clients 
directly  how  satisfied  they  are  with  our  research  program. 

Another  key  measure  of  satisfaction  is  the  number  of  times  we  receive 
publication  requests.   During  the  past  two  years,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
^uld  Intermountain  Forest  Experiment  Stations  have  provided  130,000 
copies  of  Station  publications,  which  is  up  from  84,000  copies  a  few 
years  ago.   Between  1993  and  1995,  the  number  of  requests  increased 
from  27,806  to  45,017  for  the  Intermountain  Forest  Experiment 
Station. 

The  North  Central  Forest  Experiment  station  has  instituted  am 
ambitious  strategic  communications  planning  effort  at  each  research 
unit  to  strengthen  the  personal  relationships  of  our  scientists  with 
the  constituents  of  their  research.   This  effort  is  yielding  dividen^B 
in  terms  of  improved  understanding  and  support  for  our  progreuns . 

Current  Situation  and  Outlook 

Quantitative  and  qualitative  feedback  has  consistently  indicated  a 
high  level  of  satisfaction  with  our  research  prograuns .   During  the 
past  year,  however,  research  clients  have  commented  on  the  slowing 
rate  of  research  progress  euid  the  loss  of  expertise  caused  by 
declining  budgets. 

Question:   What  do  you  do  to  increase  the  timeliness,  utilization,  aoid 
helpfulness  of  your  research? 

Answer:   The  research  stations  use  a  wide  ramge  of  activities  to 
assure  the  timely  implementation,  utilization,  euid  helpfulness  of 
their  research  results.   These  include: 

o    Utilizing  innovative  product  delivery  vehicles  that  include  the 
popular  media,  videos,  computer  software,  and  more  recently,  WWW 
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homepages  to  more  efficiently  expose  the  public  to  our  research, 
provide  electronic  access  to  research  databases  and  publications, 
establish  hyperlinks  to  other  publications  and  information 
sources,  and  providing  timely  news  items. 

Routine  meetings  between  scientists  and  research  managers  cind 
professional  association  members,  state  and  local  government 
representatives,  land  managers,  and  individual  researchers  to 
assess  what  the  societal  needs  are  and  the  capeibilities  of  Forest 
Service  research  to  address  the  issues. 

Hosting  professional  and  technical  meetings  and  publishing 
workshop  proceedings  with  cin  emphasis  on  keeping  these 
proceedings  user-friendly  and  comprehensive  descriptions  of  the 
state  of  scientific  knowledge  on  subjects  of  key  interest  to 
resource  managers . 

Conducting  cooperative  research  with  universities,  private 
companies,  and  non-traditional  partners  to  help  target  studies  on 
useful  and  timely  topics.   Industry  partners  have  been  able  to 
rapidly  apply  the  results  of  cooperative  studies  in  which  they 
have  been  involved  and  we  should  expect  similar  in  working  with 
other  non- traditional  partners  in  the  future. 

Obtaining  patents  on  commercially  viable  technologies  developed 
by  researchers  where  licensing  may  be  a  critical  first  step 
before  private  companies  will  invest  the  resources  needed  to 
commercialize  federally  developed  technology. 

Supporting  units  like  the  U.S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
Technology  Marketing  Unit,  Madison,  WI . ,  whose  mission  is  to 
match  users  with  the  Forest  Service's  forest  products  technology 
and  research  capabilities  in  the  areas  of  harvesting, 
manufacturing,  marketing,  conservation,  engineering  amd  recycling 
of  forest-based  products  to  ensure  ready  adoption  of  wood-based 
material  technologies  developed  throughout  the  Forest  Service. 

Supporting  chartered  research,  management,  and  public  institutes, 
centers,  and  cooperatives  (e.g.  Blue  Mountains  Natural  Resource 
Institute,  Cascade  Center,  Consortium  for  Sustainable  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Ecosystems)  as  is  being  done  by  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Forest  Experiment  Station. 

Participating  with  managers  and  the  public  in  adaptive  management 
areas  to  design  mamagement  experiments,  as  is  being  done  by  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Forest  Experiment  Station. 

Placing  new  research  facilities  on  university  campuses  to  provide 
a  stronger  scientific  research  environment  for  exchange  of 
research  ideas  and  research  results. 

Developing  performance  evaluation  systems  that  credit  scientists 
for  timeliness  of  research  and  its  implementation. 
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o    Including  time  in  the  agenda  of  supervisory  reviews  at  our 
research  units  to  meet  with  our  clients  on  future  research 
needs.   The  Pacific  Southwest  Research  Station  uses  this  process 
to  direct  their  programs  toward  auiticipated  needs  and  ensure 
their  timeliness.   Alternatively,  the  Xntermountain  Forest 
Experiment  Station  uses  a  research  planning  model  which 
identifies  the  highest  research  priorities  for  their  research 
program . 

o    Assigning  National  Forest  System  specialists  directly  to  some 
research  work  units  to  help  facilitate  application  of  research 
results  on  National  Forest  System  lands. 

o    Instituting  strategic  communications  pl2uining  efforts  for 

research  units  to  strengthen  the  personal  relationships  of  our 
scientists  with  the  constituents  of  their  research.  The  North 
Central  Forest  Experiment  Station  says  this  effort  is  yielding 
dividends  in  terms  of  more  timely  iiif>lementation  auid  utilization 
of  research  results . 

o    Developing  strategic  plans  in  cooperation  with  research  users  to 
identify  the  highest  priority  research  activities  for  the  next  3 
to  5  years.   For  example,  participants  in  the  Northeastern  Forest 
Experiment  Station's  efforts  to  develop  a  Station-wide  strategic 
plan  confirmed  that  research  was  high  quality  and  covered  those 
topics  considered  by  the  participeuits  as  high  priority.   High 
marks  were  also  given  for  the  handling  of  publication  requests  in 
a  timely  and  professional  manner. 

249.  Question:   Please  describe  the  peer-review  scientific  process  as  you 
see  it  should  be  practiced  by  Forest  Service  researchers.   How  does 
this  differ  from  that  of  University  scientists? 

Answer :   The  peer-review  scientific  process  should  be  considered  aui 
integral  con^onent  of  any  quality  assurance  program  for  research. 
Quality  assurance  prograuns  should  ensure  that  all  research  data 
collected,  synthesized,  and  reported  are  scientifically  soiind,  of 
known  quality,  and  thoroughly  docvunented.    Peer  review  should  be 
used  at  the  research  conception  (experimental  design  and  proposed 
ainalytical  procedures) ,  and  at  the  analytical  and  interpretation  of 
results  stages.  In  general,  research  results  auid  findings  are  reviewed 
by  a  diversity  of  scientists  both  in  and  outside  the  organization  to 
ensure  that  research  results  are  produced  with  known  precision, 
completeness,  representation,  comparaibility,  and  where  appropriate, 
accuracy.  The  peer-review  process,  as  part  of  quality  assurance, 
should  be  monitored  by  scientists'  supervisors  and  be  available  for 
higher  level  oversight.   In  general  the  process  should  apply  to  Forest 
Service  and   Oniversity  research  in  a  very  similar  manner. 

250.  Question:   Is  it  desirable  to  maintain  a  distinction  between  Forest 
Service  research  and  researcher's  recommendations  auid  policy  and 
maunagement  decision  makers  within  the  agency? 

Answer :   We  think  it  is  essential  to  maintain  the  distinction  between 
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research  and  researchers  and  policy  and  management  decisionmakers.   We 
want  researchers  to  provide  information,  analyses,  euid  technical 
interpretations,  and  we  do  not  ask  them  to  provide  management  or 
policy  recommendations.   We  expect  policy  eUid  management 
decisionmakers  to  use  the  technical  information  provided  by  scientists 
as  well  as  social,  economic,  cuid  political  information  to  make 
meinagement  auid  policy  decisions. 

Question:   If  individual  researchers  go  from  the  scientific,  discovery 
mode  to  the  policy  arena,  how  should  the  Congress  and  the  public  be 
able  to  determine  when  the  scientists  are  performing  science  and  when 
they  are  performing  policy? 

Answer:   To  distinguish  between  science  and  policy.  Congress  and  the 
public  should  ask  researchers  the  same  questions  we  do.   What  data  is 
your  conclusion  based  on?   Were  the  data  and  conclusions  peer  reviewed 
and/or  published?   To  what  degree  is  there  a  scientific  consensus  for 
your  conclusion?   What  are  the  sources  of  error  cind  uncertainty 
associated  with  your  data?  We  do  not  ask  our  scientists  to  make 
policy  decisions. 

Question:   What  are  the  dangers  of  having  scientists  perform 
decision-maker  functions? 

Answer:   There  are  two  major  dangers  associated  with  having  scientists 
perform  decisionmaking  functions.   First,  it  may  circumvent  normal 
line  authority  or  responsibilities  as  well  as  democratic 
decisionmaking  processes.   Second,  it  threatens  the  objectivity  and 
credibility  of  the  scientists  and  the  science  institution.  The  role  of 
the  scientist  should  continue  to  be  to  help  describe  a  rsmge  of 
management  options,  evaluate  potential  effects  and  outcomes  and  to 
characterize  or  evaluate  the  environmental  or  socio-economic  setting 
within  which  decisions  are  made.   For  precisely  these  reasons  the 
Forest  Service  does  not  ask  scientists  to  make  meinagement  decisions  or 
recommend  policy  preferences. 

Question:   Once  scientists  perform  policy  making  functions  and 
advocacy  activities,  how  can  they  return  to  the  research  bench  and 
maintain  the  objective  outlook  required  to  perform  in  the  scientific 
method? 

Answer:   Scientists  Ccin  function  very  effectively  in  the  policy  arena 
if  administrators  carefully  circumscribe  the  questions  scientists  are 
asked  and  the  roles  they  can  play.   If  scientists  become  advocates  for 
a  particular  management  option  or  policy  position  their  objectivity  is 
certainly  in  question,  and  their  scientific  effectiveness  to  the 
agency  may  be  lessened.   However,  if  the  scientific  method  is  applied 
properly  and  studies  are  designed  statistically  correct,  objectivity 
is  greatly  enhanced. 
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ADDITIONAL  QUESTIONS  FROM  CHAIRMAN  RALPH  REGOLA 

SALVAGE 

Question :   Salvage  has  become  something  of  a  controversy  this  year. 
Last  year  you  acknowledged  that  under  the  law  passed  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President  "green  trees  can  be  harvested  as  a  part  of  a 
salvage  sale,  if  removal  of  the  green  trees  improves  forest  or 
ecosystem  health."   You  also  testified  that  "the  amendment  definition 
is  almost  identical  to  the  current  Forest  Service  definition  of 
salvage  sales."   If  that  was  fully  understood,  why  all  the  furor? 

Answer:   We  believe  some  of  the  controversy  is  caused  by  combining  two 
different  provisions  of  the  Rescissions  Act.   Section  2001  is  titled 
"Emergency  Salvage  Timber  Sale  Program"  and  referred  to  as  the 
"salvage  rider"  but  it  contains  provisions  for  the  sale  of  green 
timber  also.   The  Act's  provisions  relating  to  the  "318"  (section 
2001 (k))  and  option  9  sales  (section  2001(d))  are  not  salvage  at  all, 
and  are  controversial  because  they  relate  to  the  sale  of  old  growth 
green  timber. 

Also,  sales  being  carried  out  under  the  Act  are  often  referred  to  as 
"logging  without  laws"  because  the  Act  waives  procedural  requirements 
of  environmental  laws  and  the  agency's  appeal  process.   However,  the 
President  directed  the  agency  to  meet  the  intent  of  environmental  laws 
unless  the  Act  specifically  prohibited  them,  such  as  in  the  case  of 
appeals.   Nonetheless,  this  description  of  the  Act  has  developed  and 
fed  public  controversy. 

Question :   Secretary  Babbitt  recently  reported  to  the  Committee  on  the 
success  BLM  is  having  in  implementing  the  salvage  provision.   I  quote 
from  his  report:   "We  have  optimized  salvage  timber  harvest  as  called 
for  in  Public  Law  104-19  without  setting  aside  the  existing  land 
management  and  environmental  fraunework."   BLM  has  actually  exceeded 
its  salvage  target.   Have  you  had  the  same  success  and  if  not  why  not 
euid  if  so  why  the  controversy? 

Answer:   We  are  also  meeting  planned  objectives  in  the  salvage  program 
similar  to  the  BLM.   In  FY  1995,  the  Forest  Sejrvice  exceeded  it's 
e}q}ectations  for  salvage- -the  agency  had  plamned  to  offer  1.7  bbf  and 
actually  offered  1.8  bbf.   In  FY  1996,  the  agency  is  on  track  to  offer 
the  2.1  bbf  planned.   The  basis  for  these  figures  are  included  in  our 
February  29,  1996,  report  to  Congress  as  required  by  Public  Law 
104-19. 

Question:   Again  quoting  Secretary  Babbitt:   "I  have  chosen  to 
implement  the  act  in  a  manner  that  protects  natural  resources  as 
required  by  existing  laws  and  Forest  Plan  standards  and   guidelines.   I 
have  used  my  discretion  to  call  on  the  FWS  and  NMFS  to  help  us 
optimize  salvage  timber  targets  as  called  for  by  the  Act."   Does  the 
Forest  Service  not  have  the  same  discretion  suid  flexibility  and  if  not 
why  not? 

Answer :   Yes,  the  Forest  Service  is  operating  under  the  same 
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discretion  as  the  BLM.   The  cover  letter  for  our  most  recent  report  to 
Congress  states : 

"The  Secretary  has  directed  the  Forest  Service  to  work  with  other 
interested  agencies  to  expedite  salvage  sales  in  conformance  with 
existing  environmental  laws  and  forest  plan  standards  and  guidelines, 
except  where  expressly  prohibited.   This  approach  has  allowed  the 
Forest  Service  to  optimize  the  salvage  of  dead  and  dying  timber 
without  compromising  the  health  of  forest  ecosystems.   The  sale 
preparation  process  based  on  interagency  collaboration  and 
coordination  (outlined  in  our  August  9,  1995,  Memorajidum  of  Agreement) 
is  working  exceptionally  well . " 

The  Forest  Service,  like  BLM,  is  working  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  to  assure  that  the 
salvage  prograun  is  implemented  in  an  environmentally  acceptaJale 
manner . 

Question:   How  much  has  the  Forest  Service  spent  implementing  the 
salvage  law  and  how  much  has  been  generated  in  receipts? 

Answer :   Obligations  charged  to  the  Salvage  Sale  Fund,  Sec.  2001(b), 
for  the  period  July  27,  1995  through  March  31,  1996  totalled 
$120,206,632.  Collections  from  salvage  sales  qualifying  under  Section 
2001(b)  of  P.L.  104-19  for  the  same  period  totalled  $15,566,978  with 
sold  value  of  $66,174,137.   Not  all  sales  sold  have  been  harvested. 

Receipts  were  deposited  as  follows: 

National  Forest  Fund    $2,408,056 

K-V  Fund  $6,001,596 

Salvage  Sale  Fund       $7, 157. 326 

$15,566,978 

The  above  obligations  and  receipts  do  not  include  collections  or  sold 
values  from  Sections  2001 (d) -timber  sales  on  lands  covered  by  Option 
9,  or  from  Section  2001 (k) -award  and  release  of  Section  318  of  P.L. 
101-121.   Collections  and  sold  value  exclude  purchaser  road  credits. 

Ouestion:   What  problems  have  you  encountered  with  the  law  both 
environmentally  and  administratively? 

Answer:   The  primary  problems  we  have  encountered  with  the  law  relate 
to  section  (k) ,  which  provides  for  release  of  "Section  318"  timber 
sales  in  Washington  and  Oregon.   Our  interpretations  of  that  section 
have  been  challenged  extensively  in  court.   Some  District  Court 
decisions  have  been  adverse  to  the  government's  position  and  have  been 
appealed  to  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  .J^peals.   As  a  result, 
resolution  of  many  of  the  sales  has  been  delayed.   Where  we  have 
complied  with  court  orders  to  proceed  with  original  sales,  substcintial 
public  controversy  has  been  generated.   This  has  added  to  our  workload 
especially  in  law  enforcement  efforts  needed  to  provide  for  public 
safety  at  timber  sale  sites  where  public  protests  are  occurring.   In 
addition,  the  litigation  and  legal  requirements  of  section  2001  (k) 
have  added  substantially  to  our  workload. 
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Question :   While  I  recognize  that  salvage  and  forest  health  are  not 
the  same,  has  the  salvage  provision  contributed  in  any  positive  way  to 
improved  forest  health? 

Answer :   Salvage  done  properly  does  and  has  contributed  to  the 
resolution  of  some  forest  health  concerns.   In  some  areas  of  the  west 
where  mortality  rates  are  high  auid  fuel  loading  is  excessive,  the 
salvage  of  dead  and  dying  trees  has  helped  to  reduce  woody  debris  that 
might  otherwise  fuel  wildfires.   In  addition,  the  salvage  efforts  have 
been  used  extensively  in  the  south  as  a  treatment  for  southern  pine 
beetle  outbreaks.   Trees  infested  by  the  southern  pine  beetle  are 
removed  from  the  forest  before  the  insect  larvae  in  them  can  grow  and 
spread  to  surrounding  trees.   Southern  pine  beetle  is  currently  at 
historically  high  epidemic  levels,  which  makes  removal  of  infested 
trees  all  the  more  important  as  a  control  option.   It  is  critical  that 
all  appropriate  safeguards  be  in  place.   Pressure  exerted  through  the 
salvage  provision  could  be  disruptive  if  these  safeguards  are 
interrupted. 


WAYNE  NATIONAL  FOREST 

OIL  AND  GAS 

Question:  You  also  indicated  you  were  proceeding  on  leasing  14,000 
acres  for  oil  and  gas  development.   Did  those  leases  go  forward? 

Answer :  On  September  27,  1995,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Meuiagement  held  a 
lease  sale  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  for  91  parcels  comprising  15,014.59 
acres.   A  total  of  28  parcels  containing  4,799.33  acres  were  leased  as 
a  result  of  the  sale.   An  additional  8,467.10  of  the  acres  offered  for 
sale  have  since  been  leased  through  non- competitive  applications  for  a 
total  of  13,266.43  acres  under  lease.   Total  revenue  from  bonus  bids 
cuid  emnual  rentals  was  $45,425  for  the  first  year. 

LAND  ACQUISITION 

Question:   What  is  the  status  of  the  land  exchange  between  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Ironton  Country  Club? 

Answer:  The  Ironton  Country  Club  is  presently  conducting  the  necessary 
archeological  exeuninations  on  the  historical  sites  on  the  National 
Forest  tract.   The  Forest  Service  is  completing  the  boundary  survey  of 
the  National  Forest  tract  and  the  Environmental  Assessment  (NEPA 
document) .   Upon  completion  of  two  items  mentioned  above,  and 
consultation  with  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Office  auid  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  a  Decision  Notice  will  be  released.   If  no 
further  end^mgered  plant  or  cultural  site  mitigation  measures  are 
required,  we  will  begin  preparation  for  the  exchange  of  deeds  at  that 
time  . 

Question:   What  has  been  the  inpact  of  a  lack  of  land  acquisition 
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funding  on  the  Wayne? 

Answer :  The  lack  of  acquisition  funds  affects  the  Forest's  eUaility  to 
protect  important  natural  resources,  provide  improved  recreation 
opportunities  and  consolidate  ownership  of  National  Forest  lemds .   As 
the  largest  public  Icind  base  in  Ohio,  the  Wayne  National  Forest  serves 
an  important  role  in  providing  outdoor  recreation.   In  addition,  the 
land  acquisition  program  provides  the  opportunity  to  restore  many 
limited  vegetative  types  and  reduce  administrative  costs  through  land 
consolidation . 

The  Forest  has  been  turning  down  some  offers  to  sell  land  to  the 
Forest  Service.  The  recent  ban  on  acquiring  land  in  Washington,  Monroe 
and  Lawrence  Counties  has  probably  caused  some  landowners  not  to  offer 
their  land  for  sale.   People  usually  stop  offering  their  land  for  sale 
when  they  know  acquisition  funding  is  not  availaible. 

Question:   Has  the  attitude  with  the  respect  to  Isuid  acquisition 
changed  in  the  past  year  or  is  there  still  vocal  opposition  to 
increased  federal  ownership  in  the  Forest? 

Answer:  There  is  still  some  vocal  opposition  to  land  acquisition  in 
some  local  areas.   However,  there  is  still  strong  grassroot  support  in 
most  of  the  12  counties  covering  the  Wayne  National  Forest . 

Question:   Are  there  any  high  priority  tracts  that  need  to  be  acquired 
that  would  not  prove  controversial? 

Answer.   It  is  difficult  to  predict  whether  an  acquisition  will  be 
controversial.   Acquisition  of  Icinds  in  certain  counties  is  more 
controversial  than  others.   The  highest  priority  tracts  tend  to  be 
more  unique,  or  larger  in  acreage,  or  have  higher  acquisition  costs, 
and  therefore,  a  high  profile,   which  increases  the  chance  of 
controversy.   However,  there  are  many  key  tracts  available  from 
willing  sellers  that  would  help  meet  the  overall  objectives  of  the 
Wayne  National  Forest's  acquisition  program  which  have  a  low 
probability  of  producing  controversy. 


SUPERVISOR'S  OFFICE 

Question:   Last  year  you  indicated  ODOT  had  tentatively  agreed  to 
convey  a  6-acre  parcel  of  land  as  a  site  for  a  new  supervisor's 
office.   What  is  the  value  of  this  and  what  impediments  exist  to  going 
forward? 

Answer:   The  offer  of  the  Floodwood  Rest  Area  by  ODOT  still  steinds. 
The  current  proposal  by  ODOT  is  to  convey  a  long-term  lease  to  rllow 
the  United  States  to  build  a  new  supervisor's  office  for  the  Wayne 
National  Forest  and  a  visitor  information  center.   The  site  would  also 
become  a  Patrol  Post  of  the  Ohio  State  Highway  Patrol .   The  property 
has  not  been  appraised,  but  its  value  could  easily  exceed  $75,000  for 
the  land  and  einother  $25,000  for  the  existing  improvements.   The  terms 
of  the  lease  have  not  been  finalized,  but  a  meeting  has  been  scheduled 
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between  the  Office  of  General  Council  and  a  representative  of  the  Ohio 
Attorney  General  to  review  the  wording.   ODOT  has  made  it  clear  that 
if  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Highway  Patrol  are  unaible  to  secure 
funding,  they  will  move  forward  with  planned  improvements  to  the 
site  . 

Question :   What  specifically  is  the  need  for  a  new  office?   Is  the 
current  space  adequate  or  does  something  need  to  be  done  in  terms  of 
finding  different  space  for  the  office? 

Answer :   The  current  Wayne  Supervisor's  Office  is  costly  and 
inadequate  in  both  its  size  auid  its  location.   The  office  currently 
houses  31  permanent  employees  and  8  Senior  Community  Service 
Employment  Program  employees.   The  reception  area  is  small  amd 
congested,  and  the  meeting  room  is  unable  to  hold  all  the  permanent 
employees.   In  some  cases,  two  employees  share  a  space  large  enough 
for  only  one.   In  addition,  parking  spaces  are  limited.  Storage  and 
work  space  is  inadequate. 

The  current  office  location  is  not  convenient  or  accessible  to  the 
public.   The  Floodwood  Rest  Area,  on  the  other  heuid,  is  located  on  a 
major  highway  near  National  Forest  land  with  safe  and  convenient 
access.   A  new  office  at  this  location  would  better  serve  the  public. 

Question:   How  long  will  the  State  wait  for  the  Forest  Service  to 
accept  the  site?  By  delaying  going  forward  does  the  Forest  Service 
risk  losing  the  donation? 

Answer :   We  expect  the  lease  between  ODOT  and  the  Forest  Service  to  be 
finalized  shortly  after  the  two  agencies  agree  on  wording.   The  Forest 
Service  has  not  delayed  acceptjmce  of  the  lease,  and  no  time  limit  has 
been  set  by  ODOT  for  acceptance.   The  proposed  lease  allows  3  years 
for  actual  construction  to  begin. 

To  delay  federal  funding  will,  however,  make  it  harder  to  coordinate 
design  and  construction  of  the  shared  facility.   The  Highway  Patrol 
expects  funding  in  July  1996,  with  construction  to  begin  early  in 
1997.   It  would  be  much  easier  to  construct  the  entire  facility  in  one 
phase  rather  than  two.   To  delay  construction  of  the  federal  portion 
of  the  project  would  create  a  hardship  for  the  Ohio  Highway  Patrol. 

Question:   Is  the  site  suitable  for  Forest  Service  purposes? 

Answer :   The  6-acre  site  is  believed  to  be  of  sufficient  size  for  the 
proposed  project.   The  site  is  level  to  rolling  with  well  designed 
entry  points  that  provide  the  safest  atnd  most  convenient  access  of  all 
the  possible  sites  along  State  Highway  33.   Electric,  telephone,  and 
public  water  is  available  on  site.   Water  lines  would  need  to  be 
upgraded,  and  natural  gas  is  available  nearby. 

Question :   Assuming  donated  land,  what  is  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
office  and  would  there  be  outyear  savings  from  vacating  leased  space? 

Answer:   The  Forest  Service  and  the  Highway  Patrol  will  both  realize  a 
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savings  in  effort  and  expenditures  of  public  funds  with  this 
proposal.   The  cost  of  constructing  a  separate  Forest  Service  facility 
is  estimated  at  $3,062,000.   A  separate  Highway  Patrol  facility  would 
cost  $1,367,000.   A  combined  facility  would  cost  an  estimated 
$3,220,000  with  the  Forest  Service's  pro  rata  share  estimated  at 
$2,200,000. 

Out -year  savings  are  calculated  by  comparing  the  present  annual  rent 
of  $55,000  with  em  average  euinual  cost  of  maintenance,  estimated  at 
$10,000.   Therefore,  the  out-year  savings  would  be  approximately 
$45, 000  per  year. 

Question:   Does  the  Forest  Service  need  any  legislative  authority  to 
accept  the  proposed  donation? 

Answer:   The  Forest  Service  does  not  need  legislative  authority  to 
accept  the  donation  or  to  co-mingle  State  and  Federal  funds  for  the 
construction  if  the  land  is  deeded  to  the  Forest  Service.   Timing  is 
important  however,  and  authority  would  be  needed  to  mix  state  and 
federal  funds  for  construction  if  trauisfer  of  the  Icuid  does  not  take 
place  prior  to  the  start  of  construction.   The  two  agencies  plein  to 
share  reception  areas,  rest  rooms,  meeting  rooms,  locker  areas, 
parking  lots  cuid  look  for  other  ways  to  create  a  unified  facility  that 
increases  service  to  the  public  while  cutting  costs. 

Question:   What  are  the  benefits  of  such  a  state/local/federal 
partnership  and  the  advantages  to  the  Forest  Service  and  the  visiting 
public  of  this  type  of  arrangement? 

Answer:   The  public  will  benefit  by  having  convenient  and  safe  access 
to  visitor  information  and  emergency  services.   Interaction  between 
the  public  and  the  Forest  Service  will  be  easier.   The  Ohio  State 
Highway  Patrol  will  be  better  able  to  serve  the  public  in  emergency 
and  law  enforcement  activities.   The  Visitor  Center  will  be  run  with 
the  help  of  the  Athens  County  Convention  and  Visitor  Bureau.   It  will 
provide  information  on  tourism  and  recreation  opportunities  across 
Southeastern  Ohio,  not  just  on  National  Forest  Lcmd. 

Both  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Highway  Patrol  will  realize  savings 
through  the  donation  of  the  building  site,  construction  of  a 
jointly-occupied  facility,  and  long-term  maintenance  of  the  site. 
Both  agencies  have  looked  without  success  to  find  an  alternative  site 
on  the  main  route  between  Nelsonville  and  Athens.   Because  of  the 
terrain  and  limited  access  highway,  potential  sites  are  very  few  in 
number. 

Question:   Last  year  you  indicated  that  diminished  service  to  the 
public  was  the  biggest  impact  of  not  establishing  a  new  office.   Could 
you  comment  further  on  this  and  how  does  the  lack  of  an  administrative 
site  diminish  your  service  to  the  public? 

Answer:   The  existing  Forest  Service  Office  is  difficult  to  find  and 
not  physically  accessible.   The  entrance  door,  hallways,  and  restrooms 
are  not  wide  enough  for  wheelchairs.   The  reception  area  has  only  72 
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square  feet  and  is  too  small  for  display  of  brochures,  maps,  and 
interpretive  materials.   The  conference  room  is  not  large  enough  to 
activities  that  require  public  involvement.   Employee  work  areas  and 
storage  spaces  are  small  and  inefficient.   Parking  areas  do  not 
accommodate  employee  and  Forest  Service  vehicles.   Service  to  the 
public  and  employee  morale  suffer  under  these  conditions. 

Question :   Last  year  you  testified  that  the  office  would  cost  $3 
million.   Based  on  your  proposed  budget  for  FY  1997  it  appears  you  are 
beginning  plsinning  this  year  with  outyear  costs  of  $2.3  million.   Does 
this  meam  that  $700,000  is  being  spent  on  planning  and  design  in  FY 
1997  or  has  the  cost  estimate  chamged? 

Answer:   Planning  and  design  has  already  begun  using  existing  funds. 
The  majority  of  the  projected  savings  is  realized  by  sharing  the  cost 
with  the  Highway  Patrol.   The  total  savings  with  a  joint  facility  is 
$1,284,000.   The  Forest  Service's  pro  rata  share  of  the  savings  is 
estimated  at  $898,800.   The  Highway  Patrol  will  save  $385,200. 
Because  of  the  savings  from  jointly  constructing  the  site,  the  cost 
estimate  for  the  Forest  Service  has  been  adjusted  downward  to 
$2,200,000. 

Question:   If  sufficient  funding  were  made  availaible  in  FY  1997  could 
construction  begin  amd  could  construction  be  completed?  Are  there  any 
downsides  to  delaying  construction? 

Answer :   With  sufficient  funds,  construction  could  begin  in  FY  1997. 
The  State's  fiscal  year  begins  July  1,  and  the  Highway  Patrol  expects 
to  receive  funding  for  their  share  of  the  facility  on  July  1,  1996. 
They  would  like  to  begin  construction  in  the  spring  of  1997.   If  the 
Forest  Service  share  of  the  facility  is  delayed,  there  will  be 
problems  associated  with  designing  and  constructing  the  facility  in 
two  phases.   The  costs  of  design  and  construction  will  be  higher  for  a 
two-phased  project.   The  Highway  Patrol  will  have  to  shoulder  a  larger 
burden  of  expenses  for  site  preparation  and  installation  of  utilities 
auid  parking  lots.   It  will  meaui  that  the  facility  will  be  under 
construction  for  a  longer  period  of  time  with  inconvenience  to  the 
Highway  Patrol  amd  the  public. 


CONSTRDCTION 

Question:   What  is  the  status  of  the  Stone  Church  Horse  Caunp 
construction? 

Answer:   The  contract  for  the  Stone  Church  Horse  Camp  was  awarded  in 
the  4th  quarter  of  FY95  amd  construction  began  in  the  first  quarter  of 
FY96.   Due  to  severe  winter  weather,  the  project  has  been  shut  down 
for  the  past  5  months.   It  is  estimated  that  once  the  project  is 
restarted  that  it  will  take  approximately  60  days  to  complete. 

Question :   Last  year  you  indicated  you  were  using  FY  1995  funds  to 
stabilize  the  Ring  Mill  House.   Has  that  been  accoaqplished  and  what  is 
the  status  of  the  National  Register  property? 
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Answer:   The  contract  for  steibilization  of  the  Ring  Mill  House  was 
advertised  in  the  4th  quarter  of  FY95 .   The  original  government 
estimate  for  completion  of  the  project  was  less  than  the  $25,000 
threshold  that  requires  projects  to  be  advertised  in  Commerce  Business 
Daily.   The  bids  received  exceeded  the  threshold  amd  funds  available 
to  complete  the  work.   The  contract  will  be  readvertised  in  the  3rd 
quarter  of  FY96.   The  Forest  is  reviewing  the  project  and  is  adding 
additional  details  and  drawings  to  clarify  some  of  the  essential  work 
in  order  to  aid  in  ensuring  that  contract  bids  fall  within  allocated 
funding  levels.   The  Forest  carried  over  the  funding  for  this  project 
from  FY95  to  FY9  6. 

Question:   $178,000  was  included  in  your  FY  1996  budget  for  a 
waterline  replacement  at  Lake  Vesuvius  [Recreation  Area] .   vniat  is  the 
status  of  this  project? 

Answer:  The  FY  1996  President's  Budget  originally  proposed  this 

project  at  $178,000.   The  FY  1996  congressional  action  adjusted  the 

Regions  project  list  which  resulted  in  a  lack  of  funds  being  available 

for  the  waterline  within  the  FY  1996  budget. 

However,  late  in  FY  1995,  it  became  apparent  that  the  water  system 
would  likely  not  withstand  another  use  season.   At  that  point,  the 
Forest  re-evaluated  the  projects  that  it  had  tentatively  plcuined  to 
complete  with  a  FY  1995  recreation  construction  earmark  of  $375,000 
for  the  Wayne  National  Forest.   It  was  determined  that  this  list 
contained  some  lower  priority  projects  which  could  be  deferred  in 
order  to  address  the  higher  priority  waterline  replacement.   We 
currently  intend  to  use  this  FY  1995  carryover  to  take  care  of  this 
project . 

A  contract  has  been  awarded  for  the  design  of  the  waterline  on  the 
preferred  location.   Expectations  are  that  the  contract  for 
construction  of  the  waterline  could  be  advertised  euid  awarded  in  FY 
1996. 

Question:   Your  budget  includes  $300,000  to  begin  planning  for 
rehabilitation  on  the  Lake  Vesuvius  Dam  which  you  indicate  has  been 
rated  a  Class  I  High  Hazard  dam.   If  funding  was  also  provided  for  the 
reheibilitation,  could  it  begin  in  FY  1997  and  if  so  what  are  the 
consequences  of  delaying  this  health  and  safety  project? 

Answer:   The  rehabilitation  work  could  not  begin  in  FY  1997.   NEPA 
analysis  will  be  started  in  FY96  to  select  a  preferred  alternative. 
The  $300,000  requested  in  FY97  is  to  design  and  prepare  the  selected 
alternative  for  contracting.   The  earliest  start  of  construction  would 
be  FY98,  provided  funds  for  design  are  appropriated  in  FY97 .   Failure 
to  bring  the  dam  to  standard  means  that  the  Forest  is  in  noncompliance 
with  state  laws.   There  is  potential  for  loss  of  life  and  property 
should  the  structure  be  overtopped  or  failure  occur.   The  Forest,  in 
conjunction  with  our  Regional  and  Washington  offices,  is  presently 
updating  its  emergency  action  plan  for  this  structure.   The  cost  to 
rehcib  this  dam  is  currently  estimated  at  $4.1  million.   We  are  looking 
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for  cost  effective  alternatives  as  we  move  quickly  to  resolve  the 
problem. 

Question:   Your  budget  also  includes  funding  for  two  recreation 
projects  at  Lake  Vesuvius  [Recreation  Area] ,  reconstruction  of  the 
beach  house  and  associated  facilities  and  dredging  in  the  boat  raimp 
area.   Are  these  projects  as  high  a  priority  as  completing  the  dam 
rehabi 1 i  tat  i  on  ? 

Answer:   The  dam  rehaibilitation  project  is  the  Forest's  highest 
priority;  however,  the  Forest  is  not  yet  ready  to  implement  this 
project.   At  present,  siltation  of  the  boat  ramp  is  to  the  point  of 
limiting  the  ability  of  the  public  to  load  and  unload  boats  for  use  on 
the  lake.   This  small  project  is  implementeible  in  FY97 .   The  beach 
house  condition  continues  to  deteriorate.   Funds  are  expended  annually 
to  ensure  that  minimum  health  auid  safety  guidelines  are  met.   FY97 
funds  are  requested  for  design  to  prepare  for  future  reconstruction. 

Question:   Last  year  you  indicated  the  Sand  Run  picnic  area  would  be 
con^leted  by  the  end  of  FY  1995.   Has  that  been  accomplished? 

Answer:   The  Sand  Run  picnic  area  was  one  of  several  projects 
tentatively  plainned  with  the  FY  1995  Wayne  National  Forest  earmark  of 
$375,000.   However,  as  indicated  above,  the  Forest  determined  that 
this  was  a  lower  priority  than  the  Lake  Vesuvius  waterline 
replacement.   We  will  schedule  this  project  in  priority  order  in  the 
outyears . 

Question:   No  funding  was  specifically  earmarked  in  FY  1996  for 
cultural  cuid  historic  resource  surveys.   Did  that  work  continue  in  FY 
1996  and  if  so  at  what  level  of  funding?   Is  this  a  priority  for  the 
Forest  and  if  so  is  an  earmark  necessary  and   at  what  level  of  funding? 

Answer:   For  clarification,  House  Report  104-173  indicated  $200,000 
should  be  made  availaible  to  the  Wayne  National  Forest  for  Heritage 
activities.   The  $200,000  was  not  specifically  stricken  in  the 
conference  report,  therefore  the  House  action  was  considered  to 
stemd.   The  combination  of  unfunded  earmarks  and  significant  total 
prograun  reductions  provides  additional  challenges  to  Regional  managers 
attenpting  to  provide  sustainaible  program  levels  on  all  national 
forests . 

with  the  significamt  funding  provided  in  FY  96,  the  Forest  is  pursuing 
an  aggressive  Heritage  Resource  Program.   In  FY  97,  the  Heritage 
Resource  Program  remains  a  priority  for  the  Forest .   Based  on  Forest 
priority  and  allocation  provided  to  the  affected  budget  line  items, 
$220,000  would  be  used  to  continue  the  highly  accelerated  cultural  and 
historic  survey  and  building  evaluations  on  the  Wayne  National  Forest. 
The  funding  (from  a  number  of  budget  line  items  as  determined  by  the 
resource  which  benefits)  would  provide:  a)  cultural  resource  / 
archeological  inventory  ($96,000  -  4,800  acres);  b)  inventory  and 
evaluation  of  existing  structures  ($9,000  -  approximately  3 
structures) ;  c)   conduct  Historic  American  Building  Survey /Historic 
American  Engineering  Record,  HABS/HAER  surveys  for  mitigative  detailed 
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documentation  of  historic  structures  that  are  either  listed  on,  or 
eligible  for  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  ($40,000  -  5 
structures);  d)  complete  curation  of  Forest's  cultural  resource 
collection  ($21,000);  and  e)  $54,000  of  associated  overhead. 

Presently  approximately  34%  of  the  Wayne  National  Forest's  ownership 
has  been  inventoried  for  cultural  resources.   This  funding  level  will 
allow  for  approximately  an  additional  2%  of  the  ownership  to  be 
inventoried.   It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  highest  priority  for 
heritage  dollars  are  to  ensure  that  the  Forest  Service  complies  with 
various  federal  laws  which  govern  heritage  resources  (e.g..  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act,  Archaeological  Resources  Protection  Act, 
NEPA,  etc.) . 

Question:   Based  on  the  Forest's  trails  master  plaji,  what  is  needed  in 
FY  1997  for  trails  and  why  is  trail  construction  a  high  priority  for 
the  [Forest] ?   Do  you  have  any  estimates  of  trail  usage  on  the  Wayne? 

Answer :   The  trails  master  plan  established  a  desired  future  condition 
for  the  trail  system  on  the  Wayne  National  Forest.   The  Forest  is 
moving  cautiously  forward  with  the  construction  of  any  new  trails  due 
to  the  leveling  off  or  decrease  in  annual  maintencince  funds.  The 
Forest  is  in  the  process  of  developing  a  maintainable  trail  system  for 
a  variety  of  users,  such  as  hikers,  ORVs,  horsebac)^  riders,  and 
mountain  bikes.   At  the  present  time  emphasis  is  being  placed  on 
bringing  all  existing  trails  up  to  minimum  development  and  maintenance 
standards  to  address  the  $267  million  national  trail  backlog.   These 
standards  are  based  on  the  type  of  use  on  the  trail  and  appropriate 
development  and  maintenance  levels  assigned  to  each  trail  which  are 
tiered  to  national  standards. 

The  plan  for  FY  97  is  to  move  toward  the  completion  of  the  Kinderhook 
Horse  Trail  project  in  Washington  County.   This  project  has  been  in 
the  planning  stages  for  several  years  and  the  NEPA  process  is 
complete.   Construction  is  to  begin  the  summer  of  1996.   In  addition 
the  forest  is  working  with  the  ORV  users  to  implement  the  desired 
future  condition  for  the  ORV  trail  system  on  the  forest.   ORV  trails 
receive  a  high  amount  of  use,  which  in  turn  is  causing  extensive 
damage  to  the  trails.   The  completion  of  all  appropriate  trailhead  and 
trail  signing  will  aid  all  of  the  trail  users  on  the  Wayne  National 
Forest.   The  construction  of  trail  bridges  on  the  North  Country  Trail 
will  provide  for  safe  crossings  on  this  national  scenic  trail.   In 
addition,  the  Forest  is  planning  on  inventorying  trail  potential  for 
the  Timber  Ridge  and  Kosmos  acquisition  tracts. 

The  Wayne  National  Forest  provides  220,000  acres  of  recreation 
opportunities  for  the  citizens  of  Ohio  and  the  United  States.   An 
integrated  trail  system  on  the  Forest  provides  the  users  with  a 
variety  of  opportunities  to  access  the  Forest .   The  Forest  is  striving 
to  provide  a  quality  experience  for  a  wide  variety  of  trail  users. 

FY  1997  NEEDS 

Kinderhook  Horse  Trail  -  Washington  County  -      $  50,000 
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ORV  Trail  Implementation  -  Lawrence  t  Hocking  -  $200,000 

Trail  Signing  -  Forest  Wide  -  $150,000 

North  Country  Trail  Bridges  -  Perry,  Washington,  $200. 000 

Monroe 

TOTAL  $600,000 

Question:   What  is  the  status  of  the  Hanging  Rock  Road  project?   Last 
year  you  indicated  there  were  some  cost  overruns.   Have  these  been 
funded? 

Answer:   The  contract  release  for  this  project  was  signed  on  July  13, 
1995.   Cost  overruns  totalled  $79,744.   The  Forest  was  eible  to  cover 
these  cost  overruns  by  using  carryover  recreation  road  construction 
funds  from  FY  94 .   The  Forest  had  to  forego  enhancement  of  other 
recreation  roads  on  the  Forest  in  order  to  cover  the  unemticipated 
costs  of  the  overruns. 

Question:   For  the  record,  please  provide  a  list  of  the  Forest's  high 
priority  recreation  construction  projects  emd  which  counties  these 
projects  are  located  in. 

Answer: 


1 :  Lake  Vesuvius  Deun  RehcUs  -  Lawrence  County  - 
Rehabilitation  of  the  dam  to  meet  probcible  maximum 
flood  standards. (FY9 7  dollars;  $300,000  in  FY97, 
$4.1  million  unfunded) 


$4,400,000 
CNRF 


2:  Company  Road,  Monday  Creek  QRV  Access  -  Hocking  -  $  400,000 

Complete  reconstruction  of  the  primary  access  road  into  CNRN 
Dorr  Run  ORV  area . 

3:  Survey  &  Design  for  Lake  Vesuvius  outyear  projects  $   150,000 

A  &  E  survey  and  design  of  Big  Bend  Beach,  Boat  Dock  Area,  CNRF 
Ccunpground  RehaUoilitation. 


4 :  Timber  Ridge 
Lawrence  County 


Parking  lot  construction- 


50,000 
CNRN 


5 :  Hanging  Rock  Phase  2  -  Lawrence  County  - 
Rehabilitate  side  access  roads  to  fishing 
ponds  and  other  associated  construction  work  to  con^lete 
Hanging  Rock  Dispersed  Recreation  Area  Project. 


$  400,000 
CNRF 


6:  Athens  Recreation  Paving  -  Hocking  &  Perry 


200,000 
CNRN 


7:  Reconstruction  and  reh2U3ilitation  of  Big  Bend  Beach, 
Boat  Dock  Area,  and  Campgrounds  at  Lake  Vesuvius  -  Phase 


200,000 
CNRF 


Trails  and  Trailheads 


Kinderhook  Horse  Trail  -  Washington  County  - 
ORV  Trail  Implementation  -  Lawrence  i  Hocking  - 


$  50,000 
$200,000 


24-777  96-12 
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Trail  Signing  -  Forest  Wide  -  $150,000 

North  Country  Trail  Bridges  -  Perry,  Washington,   S200. 000 


Monroe 


RESEARCH 


$  600,000 


285.  Question:   Your  budget  proposes  a  $20,000  cut  in  the  research  on 
biotechnology  in  pest  control.   Specifically  what  is  the  impact  of 
this  proposed  cut  and  is  this  purely  budget  driven? 

Answer:   The  proposed  $20,000  cut  would  reduce  research  on  identifying 
DNA  markers  to  distinguish  between  the  Asian  amd  North  American 
strains  of  the  gypsy  moth.   Although  additional  markers  for 
distinguishing  gypsy  moth  strains  would  be  desireible,  our  unit  at 
Delaware,  OH  has  identified  four  effective  DNA  markers.   We  do  noc 
believo  it  will  be  possible  to  find  additional  markers  without   reat 
expense  nor  do  we  believe  it  will  be  necessary.   The  current  markers 
provide  an  accurate  identification  more  than  99%  of  the  time.  As  part 
of  a  continual  review  eind  assessment  of  research  needs  within 
declining  budgets,  this  reduction  was  an  appropriate  choice.  Budget 
cuts  in  fiscal  year  1996  have  forced  us  to  scale  back  a  number  of 
programs  in  the  Northeastern  Forest  E^qieriment  Station. 

286.  Question:   As  this  work  was  focused  on  Asian  and  North  American  gypsy 
moths  what  impact  will  this  reduction  have  on  our  efforts  to  control 
these  costs. 

Answer:   With  the  successful  identification  of  four  effective  DNA 
markers  to  distinguish  between  the  two  strains  of  gypsy  moths,  the 
research  phase  of  aeveloping  genetic  markers  for  gypsy  moth  strains 
has  been  largely  completed.   However,  the  overall  budget  reductions 
coupled  with  inflation  in  the  costs  of  doing  this  type  of 
biotechnology  research  will  result  in  delayed  development  of 
biological  controls  such  as  viruses  to  control  gypsy  moths. 

287.  Question:   Have  we  developed  any  effective  biological  control  agents 
for  gypsy  moths? 

Answer :   The  Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station  has  developed  and 
the  Forest  Sexrvice  has  registered,  a  naturally  occurring  virus 
product,  Gypchek,  which  is  highly  specific  for  gypsy  moth.   Gypchek  is 
used  in  environmentally  sensitive  areas,  such  as  areas  with  known  T&E 
species  which  prey  on  insects.   This  product  is  not  produced 
commercially  due  to  cost  of  production.   Currently,  sufficient 
quantities  of  Gypchek  are  produced  by  the  Forest  Service,  Research, 
2md  APHIS  each  year  to  satisfy  demauid.   Qur  scientists  are  working  on 
technology  that  would  enable  commercial  production  of  the  virus,  which 
could  make  it  inexpensive  enough  for  more  widespread  use.   New 
genetically  engineered  strains  of  the  virus  have  been  developed  at  our 
Delaware,  QH  biotechnology  laboratory  emd  at  least  one  private  firm  is 
investigating  the  possibility  of  producing  the  virus  in  tissue  culture 
amd  selling  it  commercially.   Once  production  of  Gypchek  is  undertaken 
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commercially,  the  Forest  Service  will  no  longer  be  required  to  fund 
production. 

Northeastern  Station  scientists  have  also  made  significant  advances  in 
developing  Bt,  a  bacterium  that  kills  gypsy  moths.   Working  closely 
with  several  commercial  producers  of  Bt,  scientists  have  now  developed 
Bt  formulations  that  are  so  effective  that  they  are  competitive  with 
chemical  insecticides  both  in  cost  and  efficiency.   Because  of  this, 
Bt  has  been  the  material  of  choice  for  Federal -State  cooperative 
suppression  prograun  administered  by  the  Forest  Service  over  the  past 
few  years . 


TIMBER 

Question:   For  the  record  please  provide  cui  update  of  the  timber 
progrcun  on  the  Wayne  over  the  past  10  years,  i.e.,  timber  offered, 
timber  sold,  timber  harvested  etc.? 

Answer :   The  10-year  timber  sale  program  by  fiscal  year  is  summarized 
in  the  following  tcUale .   All  sales  offered  were  sold  and  there  have 
been  no  "No  Bid  Sales."  Volume  harvested  is  not  included  because  it 
can  differ  widely  from  volume  sold.   Each  sale  allows  three  years  for 
timber  to  be  harvested. 

WAYNE  NF  TIMBER  VOLUMES  (MBF) 


FY 

Volume  Offered 

Volume  Sold 

1986 

11,104 

11,104 

1987 

7,636 

7,636 

1988 

7,661 

7,661 

1989 

7,160 

7,160 

1990 

5,635 

5,635 

1991 

3,587 

3,587 

1992 

3,668 

3,668 

1993 

347 

347 

1994 

0 

0 

1995 

1,500 

1,500 

Question:   Why  has  the  timber  offered  and  sold  dropped  so 
precipitously  in  recent  years,  particularly  FY  1994? 

Answer :   The  decline  in  timber  sales  prepared  and  offered  since  1986 
has  resulted  from  several  factors.   These  include  a  shift  in  emphasis 
away  from  timber  to  other  program  areas  by  the  Wayne -Hoosier 
Leadership  Teeun,  changes  in  the  appeals  process  affecting  timber 
sales,  and  the  split  of  the  Wayne  from  the  Hoosier.   The  biggest  drop 
was  from  FY  92  to  FY  93  when  two  Decisions  on  timber  sales  were 
reversed  by  the  Forest  Supervisor  cind  a  third  Decision  was  withdrawn. 
In  FY  94  the  Wayne  was  split  from  the  Hoosier  amd  several  key 
positions  were  not  filled  until  later  in  the  year  presenting  some 
further  delays  in  Environmental  Assessment.   In  FY  95  the 
Environmental  Assessment  was  coopleted  for  the  Bluegrass  Ridge  Area 
and  was  upheld  upon  appeal . 
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290.  Question:   Last  year  you  indicated  you  plam  to  maintain  a  program 
around  1.5-2MMBF.   That  is  down  from  a  high  in  FY  1985  of  12  MMBF  and 
from  the  FY  1992  level  of  3.668  MMBF.   Could  you  explain  why  the 
timber  program  has  fallen  so  precipitously  in  the  Wayne? 

Answer:   The  Forest  Plan  lowered  the  ASQ  for  the  Forest  to  no  more 
than  7.5  MMBF  when  it  was  implemented.   Since  the  Forest  Plan,  the 
primary  reason  for  the  decline  was  the  shift  in  en^hasis  away  from 
timber  production  to  other  program  areas.   We  have  shifted  funding 
into  Silvicultural  Excunination  needed  for  inventory  of  40,000  acres  of 
newly  purchased  lands . 

291.  Question:   Last  year  you  indicated  you  were  in  the  process  of 
implementing  the  first  timber  harvest  using  an  ecosystem  management 
approach.   Did  that  sale  go  forward  and  how  did  the  ecosystem  approach 
work? 

Answer:   This  was  the  Bluegrass  Ridge  project.   One  appeal  was 
received  and  the  Decision  was  upheld  by  the  Regional  Forester.   No 
subsequent  legal  action  was  taken  by  either  the  Sierra  Club  or  the 
Buckeye  Forest  Council.   The  Environmental  Assessment  received  support 
from  many  individuals  and  organizations  such  as  the  Qhio  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.   The  sale  was  successfully  sold  in  FY  95  but  no 
logging  has  yet  taken  place.   The  operators  have  indicated  that  they 
will  begin  in  July  of  1996  with  the  timber  harvest.   Subsequent 
activities  to  fully  implement  ecosystem  management  will  not  be  done 
until  after  the  timber  sale  is  completed. 

292.  Question:   For  the  record  provide  a  10 -year  breakdown  of  the  timber 
volume  harvested  under  clearcuts  versus  other  harvest  methods. 

Answer :   The  clearcut  and  non-clearcut  volume  sold  for  the  Wayne 
National  Forest  is  as  follows: 

FY 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 
1994 
1995 

Some  of  the  sales  sold  after  1990  were  planned  in  prior  years  and  the 
direction  to  reduce  clearcutting  affected  sales  plainned  after  that 
date.   In  FY  96  most  of  the  projected  volume  will  be  from  methods 
other  than  by  clearcutting. 


BELVILLE  MINING  CLAIMS 


Volume  Sold 

Volume  Clearcut 

Volume  Non-Clearcut 

11,104 

11,104 

0 

7,636 

.7,636 

0 

7,661 

7,661 

0 

7,160 

5,202 

1,958 

5,635 

4,482 

1,153 

3,587 

578 

3,009 

3,668 

2,325 

1,343 

347 

0 

347 

0 

0 

0 

1,500 

0 

1,500 
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Question :  As  you  know,  in  July  1993  Che  court  of  appeals  granted 
Belville  Mining  Company  the  right  to  surface  mine  in  the  Wayne 
National  Forest.   Has  Belville  Mining  Company  been  issued  the  permits 
recjuired  by  the  State? 

Answer :  No.  Belville  Mining  Compciny  is  awaiting  the  issuance  of  their 
Clecui  Water  Discharge  Permit  from  the  Ohio  Environmental  Protection 
Agency . 

Question:  If  mining  does  occur  in  the  Wayne  how  specifically  will  you 
work  to  minimize  impacts  to  forest  values  and  users? 

Answer :  We  will  work  with  the  Ohio  Department  of  Natural  Resources  to 
ensure  proper  design  eind  enforcement  of  the  reclamation  plan  required 
by  the  Division  of  Recleunation  for  mining  operations  within  Ohio. 


DELAWARE  OHIO  LAB 

Question:   Last  year  a  fire  at  the  Delaware  Ohio  laboratory  did 
considerable  daunage  to  the  facility  and  the  work  that  was  being 
accomplished  at  the  lab.   You  specifically  mentioned  the  work  on  Dutch 
elm  disease  had  been  affected.   What  is  the  status  of  repairs  to  the 
facility  and  what  is  the  status  of  the  Dutch  elm  disease  research? 

Answer :   The  remains  of  the  f ire-dcunaged  headhouse  amd  greenhouses 
have  been  cleared  away,  and  a  design  for  a  new  building  has  just  been 
completed.   We  expect  to  have  bids  for  the  new  construction  by  mid 
July  and  the  new  facility  will  be  ready  for  occupamcy  by  December. 

The  fire  damage  impacted  our  gypsy  moth  research  not  our  Dutch  elm 
disease  research.   The  building  contained  two  leUss;  one  was  used  to 
rear  gypsy  moth  for  test  purposes,  and  the  other  was  used  for  research 
on  genetic  markers. 

Dutch  elm  disease  research  was  severely  impacted  by  the  government 
shutdown  and  furlough.   Because  our  employees  were  unaible  to  report 
for  work  during  the  furlough  period  in  December  and  Jauiuary,  we  lost 
large  numbers  of  elm  seedlings  that  were  to  be  used  for  experiments 
this  growing  season.   That  loss  means  that  those  experiments  can  not 
be  completed  until  another  year  passes. 

Regardless,  Dutch  elm  disease  research  is  progressing  well. 
Scientists  are  studying  resistance  to  the  disease  at  the  molecular 
level,  trying  to  establish  the  genetic  basis  for  resistance.   We  have 
been  crossing  resistant  strains  of  elms,  outplanting  them,  and  then 
examining  them  for  resisteuice  in  the  field.   DNA  samples  from 
resistant  and  non-resistant  specimens  are  then  examined  and  compared 
for  differences  so  that  the  gene  or  genes  responsible  for  resistance 
can  be  identified.   Scientists  at  the  Delaware,  OH  lab  have  also 
developed  a  tissue  culture  technique  for  rapid  screening  of  resistance 
to  Dutch  elm  disease. 
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The  future  of  our  Dutch  elm  disease  research  is  continually  weakened 
by  fS^ding  shortfalls  and  jeopardized  by  the  erosxon  of  ^-^^  due  to 
inflation   Scientific  research  of  this  nature  xs  costly  and  the 
effects  of  inflation  erode  the  ability  to  maxntaxn  scientific  and 
support  staff.   For  example,  one  of  the  terx.  employees  assigned  to  the 
Dutch  elm  disease  project  will  be  terminated  in  August,  1996. 
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ADDITIONAL  QUESTIONS  FROM  CONGRESSMAN  JIM  KOLBE 

GRAZING  PERMITS 

Question:   What  is  the  current  status  regarding  the  issuance  of 
grazing  permits,  specifically  in  Arizona? 

Answer :   PL  104-19,  Section  504  requires  that  we  immediately  issue  new 
grazing  permits  as  they  expire  or  are  waived  in  Arizona  as  in  other 
states.   These  permits  are  reissued  with  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
eurid  if  needed,  are  scheduled  for  NEPA  analysis. 

Question:   How  many  grazing  permits  does  the  Forest  Service  issue 
annually  in  Arizona? 

Answer :   Permits  are  issued  on  a  10 -year  or  term  basis  with  a  variety 
of  starting  dates  therefore  the  number  issued  is  not  consistent  from 
year  to  year.   Although  we  track  the  number  of  permittees  and  active 
permits  existing  in  each  State  amnually,  we  Ccuinot  provide  information 
at  the  national  level  on  issued  permits  by  state.   However,  the 
following  illustrates  the  number  of  grazing  permits  that  expired  or 
will  expire  on  Arizona  national  forests: 

1995  -  152  1996  -  27       1997  -  13 

In  addition,  approximately  10-15%  of  all  active  grazing  permits  are 
"waived"  each  year  in  favor  of  a  new  qualified  applicant.  Waived 
permits  return  to  the  government  for  reissue  as  a  result  of  the  sale 
of  a  permittee's  base  property,  permitted  livestock  or  both.   Each 
case  requires  issuance  of  a  new  permit . 

Question:   Are  there  any  grazing  permits  that  are  being  delayed 
because  an  environmental  assessment  (EA)  or  environmental  impact 
statement  (EIS)  has  to  be  completed?   How  many  permits  are  "being  held 
up"  and  what  environmental  related  work  is  being  conducted?   Will  any 
grazing  be  permitted  while  the  Forest  Service  is  conducting  the  EA  or 
EIS? 

Answer :   Consistent  with  PL  104-19,  there  have  been  no  delays  in 
issuing  permits  or  allowing  grazing  due  to  incomplete  documentation 
under  requirements  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA) . 
Any  permits  which  expire  or  are  waived  will  have  new  permits  issued  to 
replace  them.   NEPA  cinalyses  have  been  scheduled  for  future 
completion,  also  required  by  PL  104-19,  with  no  interruption  in 
permitted  grazing. 

Question:   How  does  the  Forest  Service  go  about  prioritizing  the 
issuance  of  grazing  permits?   Which  permits  get  processed  first?   In 
Arizona,  when  do  you  expect  the  backlogged  grazing  permits  will  be 
processed  amd  completed? 

Answer:   Since  all  permits  must  be  processed  upon  expiration,  there  is 
no  procedure  for  establishing  priorities  nor  is  one  necessary. 
Regions  will,  however,  establish  priorities  for  completing  scheduled 
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NEPA  analyses  on  allotments  where  such  analyses  are  needed  as  required 
by  PL  104-19.   Priorities  for  these  analyses  will  be  based  on 
resolving  known  resource  conflicts  and  complying  with  applicable  laws 
and  regulations. 
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ADDITIONAL  QUESTIONS  FROM  CONGRESSWOMAN  BARBARA  F.  VUCANOVICH 

SOUTHERN  REGION  RELOCATION 

Queetion:   Please  provide  a  complete  analyeis  of  the  leasing  costs  for 
the  Forest  Service's  Southern  Region  Field  Office,  including:  (a)  the 
total  amount  of  space  leased  by  the  Forest  Service  in  its  current 
location  and  the  actual  lease  cost  for  this  space;  (b)  the  total 
amount  of  space  the  Forest  Service,  if  relocated,  would  occupy  in  the 
Atlanta  Federal  Center  (AFC)  and  the  actual  lease  cost  for  this  space; 
(c)  the  actual  lease  cost  the  Forest  Service  would  be  charged  if  it 
were  to  remain  in  its  current  locations,  based  on  any  proposals 
offered  for  this  leased  space;  and  (d)  a  comparison,  over  30  years,  of 
the  actual  lease  cost  the  Forest  Service  would  be  charged  if  it  were 
to  be  relocated  to  the  AFC  as  opposed  to  the  actual  lease  cost  it 
would  be  charged  to  remt-in  in  its  present  location. 

Answer :  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  current  euid  projected  leasing 
rates  for  Southern  Region  Office:  a)  current  location- - 107, 446  sq.ft. 
S  $16 . 80/sq. f t .  or  roughly  $1.8  million  annually;   b)  AFC 
location- -85, 000  sq.ft.  ®  $28 . 00/sq. f t .  or  $2.4  million  annually;   c) 
current  location,  new  lease  proposal  regarding  memagement  of  the 
current  facility  on  1/11/96  submitted  to  the  GSA  a  proposal  for  a 
20 -year  lease  for  the  Forest  Service  at  an  extremely  attractive  auid 
favoraUsle  rate  ($12 . 50/sq. f t .  in  years  1-5;  $13 . 80/sq. ft .  in  years 
6-10;  $15.24  in  years  11-15;  and  $16.82  in  years  16-20).   The  cuinual 
cost  for  the  existing  107,446  sq.ft.  at  the  Ist  year  rate  of  $12.50 
would  be  $1.34  million  or  a  savings  over  the  AFC  in  that  year  of 
roughly  $1.0  million.   This  savings  would  be  even  more  if,  as  is 
likely,  the  number  of  sq.ft.  leased  were  reduced  due  to  current 
downsizing  efforts  in  the  workforce.   d)  30 -Year  Comparison- -assuming 
constant  cost  dollars  of  $28/sq.ft.  at  the  AFC  over  the  30-year 
period,  the  total  cost  of  space  for  30  years  would  be  $71.4  million. 
Assuming  acceptance  of  the  new  lease  outlined  in  "c"  above,  and 
assuming  an  additional  10  year  extension  at  the  highest  rate  quoted, 
the  30-year  cost  for  the  Forest  Service  for  the  existing  107,446 
sq.ft.  would  be  $49.4  million,  or  a  savings  of  $22.0  million.   If  a 
logical  assumption  is  made  that  space  requested  in  the  current 
facility  will  decline  by  20  percent  by  the  6th  year  due  to  downsizing 
efforts,  the  cost  would  be  $40.8  million  or  a  savings  of  $30.6 
million. 

Question:   Please  provide  a  complete  analysis  of  all  costs  the 
government  would  incur  if  the  Southern  Regional  Field  Office  were  to 
be  moved  to  the  AFC  including  your  best  estimate  for:  (a)  the  cost  of 
moving  the  "dispatch  and  telecommunications  network  eund  special 
equipment";  (b)  the  total  cost  to  the  Forest  Service  for  moving  the 
field  office  to  the  AFC  including  ciny  costs  the  agency  will  incur  in 
acquiring,  or  "breaking  down"  and  reassembling  furniture,  workstations 
or  other  equipment;  (c)  the  total  cost  the  GSA  will  incur  in  moving 
your  Field  Office  to  the  AFC;  cuid  (d)  the  total  cost  to  the  federal 
government  of  "building  out"  the  space  the  Forest  Service  is  to  occupy 
in  the  AFC,  and  the  Agency  to  bear  this  cost. 
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Answer:   (a)  and  (b)--See  cost  breakdown  below: 


ESTIMATE  OF  ATLANTA  FEDERAL  CENTER  MOVE  COST 
(cost  to  be  covered  from  FY-96  and  FY-97  budgets) 


TAB  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

Planning  and  Design 
Moving  280  Workstations 
Purchase  28  Modular  Units 
Purchase  50  Workstations 

Subtotal 
$1,040,500 

HILLSMAN  &  ASSOCIATES 

Redesign 

COMMUNICATION  EQUIPMENT 


100  hours  ®  $45.00 
280  ®  $2,500/station 
28  ®  $4,500/unit 
50  ®  $4,200/station 


100  hours  ®  $50/hour 


$  4,500 
700,000 
126,000 
210,000 


5,000 


New  Local  Area  Network  (LAN)  $   250,000 

New  phone  lines  25,000 

Wiring  of  phones,  printers,  PC's,  Data  General  &  IBM  Equipment  75,000 

Subtotal  $ 
350,000 


OTHER  MOVE  COSTS 


Dedicated  line  from  AFC  to  current  location  (DG  equipment)   $    2,500 


Moving  video  equipment 

Supplies  for  move 

Salaries/per  diem  for  AFC  move  coordinator  and  assistant  - 

(GS-13  &  GS-7  assigned  full-time  in  1996  to  coordinate  move) 

"Above  Stcuidard  Items"  or  "Building  Out"  cost  estimate 

Subtotal 
407,000 


2,500 
2,000 


100,000 
300,000 


TOTAL  ESTIMATED  COST  OF  MOVE  TO  AFC  FOR  FOREST  SERVICE  $1,802,500 

(of  this  total,  roughly  $0.5MM  is  in  1996  and  $1.3MM  in  1997) 


(c)--The  Forest  Service  does  not  have  specific  information  relative  to 
the  GSA' s  portion  of  the  move  at  this  time .   We  do  know  that  several 
items  that  will  be  moved  are  specialized  and  expensive  to  move.   The 
moving  of  existing  furniture  will  cost  our  agency  roughly  $700,000. 
Moving  items  such  as  Lectrievers  (filing  systems)  will  cost  $16,000,  a 
video  conferencing  system  $15,000,  a  duplicating  room  of  equipment 
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$5,000.   The  latter  items  will  be  reimbursed  by  the  GSA  but  still 
reflect  a  cost  to  the  government. 

(d)--The  specific  cost  of  "building  out"  or  "above  stsmdard  items"  for 
space  the  Forest  Service  will  occupy  at  the  AFC  has  not  been  provided 
by  the  GSA  as  yet,  but  a  rough  estimate  provided  was  $200,000  to 
$300,000.   These  costs  would  have  be  be  paid  by  the  Forest  Service  in 
addition  to  our  relocation  costs. 

Question:   Please  describe  any  special  equipment  housed  at  the 
Southern  Regional  Field  Office  and  its  functions  including  (1)  any 
computer  systems  requiring  special  air  conditioning  or  raised 
flooring;  (2)  any  telecommunications  or  other  equipment  related  to  the 
dispatch  of  fire  fighting  and  other  aviation-related  functions;  and 
(3)  any  telecommunications  equipment  used  for  video-conferencing  or 
other  advanced  purposes.   In  your  description  of  each  please  include: 
(a)  the  original  cost  of  installing  such  equipment,  (b)  the  timeline 
for  moving  such  equipment  to  the  AFC,  (c)  the  projected  cost  of  moving 
such  equipment,  and  (d)  the  lease  rate  GSA  will  allow  the  Forest 
Service  for  the  space  in  the  AFC  to  be  occupied  by  the  equipment . 

Answer:   Since  the  Forest  Service  is  in  the  process  of  replacing  our 
existing  Data  General  Computer  system  with  a  new  IBM  system  that  does 
not  require  raised  flooring  and  halon  fire  suppression  systems,  we  do 
not  plan  to  expend  the  money  to  put  those  in  the  new  computer  room  at 
the  AFC.   Our  plans  are  to  lease  a  line  from  the  AFC  to  the  computer 
room  in  the  existing  facility  until  we  no  longer  have  a  need  for  the 
Data  General  equipment .   Space  cost  for  the  old  computer  room  would 
continue  to  be  paid,  but  would  be  less  expensive  than  moving  the 
equipment . 

Currently,  we  do  not  plan  to  move  the  Dispatch  Coordination  Center  to 
the  AFC.   Instead,  it  would  be  relocated  to  the  Peachtree-DeKalb 
Airport,  along  with  our  pilots.   Space  is  available  at  the  airport  ajid 
is  currently  being  occupied  there  for  aircraft  operations. 

Our  video  conferencing  system  is  currently  located  in  a  first  floor 
conference  room  of  the  existing  facility.   We  plan  to  move  this  to  a 
9th  floor  conference  room  at  the  AFC,  along  with  the  receiving  dish 
which  will  be  installed  at  the  top  of  the  tower.   An  estimated  cost  is 
roughly  $2,000  to  move  the  equipment  and  another  $3,000  to  $4,000  to 
reinstall  it.   The  system  originally  cost  $49,250.   The  video 
conferencing  system  would  be  a  part  of  the  overall  9th  floor  move 
which  is  tentatively  scheduled  for  shortly  after  10/1/96. 

The  GSA  has  not  provided  a  total  cost  for  specialized  space  at  the 
AFC,  but  the  base  rate  is  estimated  at  $28 . 00/sq.f t .  and  the  normal 
cost  for  "special"  space  is  about  50  percent  more.   This  would  mean 
that  the  conference  room  would  cost  about  $42 . 00/sq. f t .  or  aUoout 
$52,000  annually.   The  comparative  cost  for  the  existing  facilities  at 
the  current  location  is  approximately  $30,000. 

Question:   Please  describe  what  impact  a  move  to  the  AFC  will  have  on 
the  Forest  Service's  ability  to  provide  services  to  the  taxpayers,  to 
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include  (a)  any  projected  reduction  in  customer  interface  due  to  the 
proposed  relocation,  (b)  amy  projected  impact  on  the  information 
center  presently  located  on  the  first  floor  amd  availaible  for  use  of 
the  public,  and  (c)  amy  inconvenience  or  difficulty  Forest  Service 
employees  will  experience  in  moving  to,  and  working  out  of,  the  AFC. 

Answer:   Concerns  have  been  expressed  about  the  effects  of  the  move  on 
both  the  customers  and  public  we  serve  as  well  as  on  our  enployees. 

(a)  Our  customers  will  be  adversely  inpacted  due  to  a  severe  shortage 
of  parking  space,  as  well  as  the  prohibitive  cost  for  what  little  is 
availaible  compared  to  the  present  location.   The  ability  of  the 
general  public  to  locate  the  Forest  Service  in  a  downtown  "high  rise" 
environment  is  also  questionaUole . 

(b)  Visitors  will  have  great  difficulty  using  the  visitor  information 
center  as  well  due  to  restricted  parking.   Public  transportation 
access  will  be  somewhat  better  at  the  AFC  due  to  rail  service. 
Visibility  in  the  downtown  location  will  be  limited,  therefore,  the 
number  of  "walk  in"  visitors  could  be  reduced. 

(c)  A  tremendous  degree  of  concern  has  been  expressed  by  most  Forest 
Service  employees  concerning  (1)  the  overall  cost  to  the  taucpayers  of 
the  move;  (2)  the  lack  of  adequate  parking  facilities  and   increased 
cost  of  new  space,  (3)  overall  increased  cost  of  commuting,  (4) 
reduced  working  space,  amd  (5)  the  location  of  the  AFC  in  a  high  crime 
area.   The  inaUaility  to  have  personal  vehicles  available  due  to 
parking  problems,  etc.  will  limit  the  ability  of  employees  to  perform 
their  assigned  tasks  as  well  as  limit  employees'  aOaility  to 
effectively  use  flexitime  and  sick  leave.   Doctor,  dentist,  and 
similar  appointments  which  now  only  take  am  hour  or  two  out  of  the 
work  day  with  the  employee  driving  themselves  to  work  and  paying 
nominal  parking  costs  will  now  require  an  entire  day  lost  from  work 
due  to  not  being  eible  to  ride  with  the  car  pool  or  find  parking.   Work 
schedules  for  some  employees  will  have  to  be  altered  in  order  to  avoid 
being  in  the  area  before  sunrise  or  after  dark. 
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ADDITIONAL  QUESTIONS  FROM  CHARLES  TAYLOR 

SALVAGE  LAW 

Question:   One  goal  of  the  Emergency  Salvage  law  is  to  expedite 
salvage  timber  sales  and  minimize  the  value  loss.   The  Forest  Service 
timber  sale  schedule  anticipates  a  majority  of  sales  to  be  offered  in 
the  4th  quarter.   Vfhat  hinders  you  from  moving  the  sales  into  the  3rd 
cjuarter? 

Answer :   We  assume  the  question  is  referring  to  the  total  timber  sale 
program,  including  both  regular  and  salvage  sales.   With  respect  to  FY 
1997  salvage  sales,  half  of  the  salvage  program  is  scheduled  to  be 
offered  in  the  first  quarter  while  the  emergency  salvage  progrcun 
authorized  by  P.L.  104-19  is  still  in  effect.   Salvage  sales  are 
offered  in  the  most  expeditious  manner  possible. 

The  regular  green  timber  sale  program  is  affected  by  both  the  emphasis 
on  salvage  in  the  first  quarter,  and  the  lack  of  sales  prepared  in 
advance,  that  is,  pipeline.   Limited  advanced  sale  notification 
requires  that  most  sale  preparation  occur  in  the  same  year  as  the  sale 
is  offered.   This  preparation  includes  NEPA  process  cuid  documentation, 
which  has  specific  time  periods  for  public  involvement  and  appeals. 
In  addition,  mamy  areas  of  the  country,  have  only  limited  seasons  in 
which  field  surveys  and  sale  layout  can  only  be  conducted;  this 
commonly  effects  what  time  of  year  sales  are  offered  for  sale. 

Question:   The  provisions  of  the  salvage  law  were  designed  to  assure 
that  commercial  harvests  can  be  accomplished  before  deterioration  of 
the  trees.   This  minimizes  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  removing  fuels 
that  would  otherwise  feed  wildfire.   What  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
Forest  Service  to  continue  to  accomplish  expedited  salvage  harvests  on 
a  long  term  basis? 

Answer:   One  of  the  significant  factors  that  expedited  salvage  sales 
was  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement  signed  by  the  various  agencys  that 
regulate  activities  on  national  forests.   The  agreement  established 
interagency  Level  1  teams,  that  are  currently  working  on  salvage 
efforts  with  the  purpose  of  expediting  sale  efforts.   In  addition  to 
Forest  Service  employees,  these  teams  have  regulatory  agency 
scientists  participating  in  the  plcinning  of  salvage  sales.   This  has 
helped  to  eliminate  cind  reduce  potential  conflicts  that  would  require 
subsequent  formal  consultation.   This  process  is  helping  to  expedite 
Endangered  Species  Act  consultations  and  is  saving  time  in  the 
preparation  of  future  salvage  sales. 

We  anticipate  that  some  of  the  procedures  developed  through  the 
salvage  sale  efforts  will  continue  to  be  useful  on  future  sales.   We 
will  work  to  incorporate  these  efficiencies  into  our  normal  salvage 
and  green  timber  sale  processes. 

Question:  Your  figures  estimate  2.101  billion  board  feet  of  salvage 
to  be  offered  in  FY  1996.  How  much  have  you  actually  sold  thus  far? 
How  much  has  been  harvested?   Have  cuiy  sales  not  received  bids? 
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Answer :   As  of  March  31,  1996,  0.51  bbf  of  salvage  had  been  sold  in  FY 
1996  and  the  national  forests  were  working  on  1.8  bbf.   The  remaining 
0.3  bbf  was  yet  to  be  initiated.   As  of  the  same  date,  six  percent  of 
the  sales  (four  percent  by  volume)  had  received  no  bids,  primarily  due 
to  market  conditions.   As  of  February  29,  1996,  the  national  forests 
had  harvested  0.3  bbf  {harvest  figures  are  currently  not  available 
through  March  31) . 

Question:  When  you  offer  a  sale  but  it  does  not  sell,  have  you  made 
any  efforts  to  rework  the  sale  so  that  the  fuel  load  is  reduced?  If 
the  timber  is  not  removed,  is  the  health  and  condition  of  the  forest 
improved? 

Answer:  When  a  sale  does  not  sell  on  the  initial  bid  date,  the  forest 
first  attempts  to  ascertain  why  there  were  no  bids.   Quite  often,  the 
problem  relates  to  current  market  conditions  or  the  way  the  sale  is 
designed.   Normally,  the  sale  is  held  open  for  a  period  of  time  to  see 
if  potential  purchasers  express  interest  in  the  sale.   If  there  is 
interest  by  a  single  buyer,  the  sale  can  be  sold  to  that  buyer  at  the 
appraised  value.   If  there  is  no  interest,  work  is  done  to  ensure  that 
any  identified  problems  are  addressed  and,  if  appropriate, the  sale  is 
readvertised.   If  the  sale  is  designed  to  improve  forest  health 
conditions  and  it  never  sells,  then  the  agency  would  need  to  pursue 
alternate  means  to  achieve  the  desired  vegetative  treatment,  often  at 
Forest  Service  expense.   This  could  involve  activities  such  as 
controlled  burning,  herbicide  treatments,  etc.  axid  would  recjuire 
additional  appropriated  funding.   When  a  sale  does  not  sell,  the 
decision  to  use  alternate  meams  to  manage  the  vegetation  is  made  on  a 
site  specific  basis  upon  consideration  of  the  environmental,  social, 
amd  economic  effects . 

Question:   What  steps  have  you  taken  to  ensure  that  more  of  the  sales 
you  offer  are  economically  viable? 

Answer:  National  forests  are  now  required  to  complete  an  economic 
emalysis  prior  to  making  major  investments  in  each  timber  sale 
project.   This  information  helps  forests  determine,  early  in  the 
process,  how  to  proceed  with  the  sale.   Where  sales  appear  to  be 
undesirable  from  an  economic  viewpoint,  forests  may  elect  to  modify 
the  sale  to  make  it  more  cost  effective,  to  drop  the  proposal  from  the 
sale  schedule,  or  determine  other  means  to  accomplish  resource 
objectives . 

Question:   How  much  economically  operable  salvage  volume  is  currently 
available?   How  much  do  you  plan  to  harvest  in  FY  1997? 

Answer:   The  February  29,  1996  report  to  Congress,  as  required  by  P.L. 
104-19,  indicated  that  4.5  billion  board  feet  (bbf)  of  economically 
operable  salvage  volume  would  be  offered  between  October  1,  1994  and 
December  31,  1996.   The  report  indicates  that  between  October  1,  1994 
and  February  29,  1996,  1.9  bbf  had  been  sold  and  that  2.6  bbf  was 
still  available  for  sale.   The  national  forests  will  attempt  to  offer 
this  remaining  volume  for  sale  before  December  31,  1996. 
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For  FY  1997  the  amount  of  salvage  volume  we  plan  to  offer  is  1.4  bbf . 
However,   we  cannot  accurately  predict  how  much  will  be  actually 
harvested  by  timber  purchasers  in  FY  1997. 

Question :   Is  the  problem  with  the  accumulation  of  dead  and  dying 
timber  getting  worse? 

Answer :   There  continues  to  be  concern  over  the  accumulation  of  woody 
material  that  could  fuel  new  wildfires  in  national  forests.   The 
publication  "Forest  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1992"  (Powell  et . 
al . ,  RM-234,  USDA  Forest  Service,  p.  2)  reported  the  following: 

"Timber  mortality  increased  substantially  between  1986  cind  1991, 
in  all  regions,  on  all  ownerships,  and  for  both  hardwoods  amd 
softwoods.   Nationally,  the  volume  of  mortality  was  up  24%  from 
1986  to  1991,  from  4.4  billion  cubic  feet  to  5 . 5  billion  cubic 
feet--0.7%  of  the  growing  stock  inventory.   Annual  mortality 
averaaged  4.2  billion  cubic  feet  between  1962  and  1986.   Softwood 
mortality  was  up  18%  between  1986  and  1991  and  hardwood  mortality 
was  up  34% . " 

The  doctunent  "RPA  Assessment  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Situation  in 
teh  United  States- -1993  Update"  (USDA  Forest  Service,  Forest  Resource 
Report  No.  27,  p.  7)  reflects  this  same  increase  in  tree  mortality  and 
identified  forest  health  as  a  "potentially  deteriorating  resource 
situation"  of  growing  concern.   Current  inventory  data  do  not  suggest 
any  change  in  the  mortality  trends  reflected  in  the  1992  report. 

Question:   If  just  the  salvage  provisions  of  the  emergency  salvage  law 
were  extended,  how  much  additional  volume  could  be  offered? 

Answer:  At  this  point,  given  a  normal  year  for  tree  mortality,  we  do 
not  anticipate  any  additional  salvage  being  available  that  can  be 
recovered  in  an  environmentally  sound  manner.   The  1.45  bbf  estimate 
for  FY  1997  is  based  on  projected  recoverable  salvage. 

Extending  the  emergency  salvage  period  through  FY  1997  would  continue 
the  efficiencies  gained  through  expedited  procedures  related  to  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  analyses  and  administrative 
appeals.   However,  it  would  probably  not  produce  cmy  additional 
salvage  timber  unless  tree  mortality  this  summer  (due  to  fires, 
insects,  diseases,  and  weather  related  damage)  is  higher  than  normal. 
Agency  assessments  of  salvable  dead  and  dying  timber  indicate  that 
additional  volume  is  not  currently  available.   The  1.45  billion  board 
feet  of  salvage  planned  for  FY  1997  anticipates  normal  tree  mortality 
rates. 


SOUTHERN  APPALACHIAN  ASSESSMENT 

The  Forest  Service  has  consistently  maintained  that  the  Southern 
Appalachicin  Assessment  (SAA)  is  merely  an  inventory  of  existing 
resource  conditions  and  is  not  a  decision-making  exercise.   However, 
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the  SAA' s  Roadless  Area  Inventory  has  indeed  delineated  potential 
roadless  areas  (753,000  acres)  and  has  mapped  the  boundaries  of  these 
areas.   ;^proximately  293,000  acres  (39%)  of  the  area  identified  as 
potential  roadless  are  considered  suitcible  for  timber  hairvest  under 
existing  forest  plans. 

Question:  Is  it  correct  to  assume  that  subregional  assessments,  such 
as  the  Southern  i^palachian  Assessment,  are  not  intended  to  function 
as  decision-malcing  exercises  and  will  not  supersede  management 
direction  outlines  within  existing  forest  plauis? 

Answer :   Yes,  The  Southern  Appalachian  Assessment  will  support  the 
revision  of  Forest  plans  .   The  Assessment  is  not  a  decision  document, 
euid  is  not  a  required  step  prior  to  a  forest  plan  revision. 

Question:  I  understand  that  approximately  753,000  acres  have  been 
identified  through  the  Southern  i^palachian  Assessment  as  potential 
roadless.   Is  this  correct. 

Answer:   One  hundred  thirty  nine  (139)  roadless  areas  have  been 
identified  on  National  Forests  in  the  Southern  Appalachians.   They 
include  752,654  acres  amd  comprise  61%  of  the  roadless  areas  in  the 
study  area . 

Question:  I  understemd  that  approximately  293,000  acres,  or  39%  of  the 
area  designated  as  roadless  through  the  Southern  Appalachian 
Assessment  are  currently  classified  as  suitable  for  timber  harvest 
under  existing  forest  plans.   Is  that  correct? 

Answer:  Yes,  292,114  acres  of  the  area  identified  as  meeting  roadless 
criteria  are  currently  classified  as  suitable  for  timber  harvest  under 
the  existing  forest  plans . 

Question:  If  the  293,000  suitable  acres  represent  X%  of  the  suitable 
base  within  the  area  covered  by  the  Southern  ^^palachiein  Assessment, 
can  we  assume  that  these  acres  will  support  approximately  X%  of 
planned  timber  sale  activity? 

Answer:   No,  the  Assessment  provides  information,  but  does  not  make 
site -specific  decisions.   Forest  Pleuis  will  determine  what  areas  are 
suitSLble,  and  timber  sale  activities  will  be  based  on  specific  project 
level  analysis. 


WILDERNESS  EDUCATION 

In  the  past  I  have  expressed  concern  about  the  Forest  Service's  wilderness 
education  prograun,  a  module  of  which  has  been  developed  and  is  being 
implemented  in  my  district.   You  have  kindly  provided  a  response  to  my  earlier 
questions,  but  I  cun  still  concerned. 

My  greatest  concern  is  that  the  target  audience,  children  from  kindergarten  to 
8th  grade,  may  not  be  able  to  discern  wilderness  education  as  a  specialized 
effort  to  impart  an   appreciation  for  wilderness,  per  se,  apart  from  natural 
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resources  conservation.   Young  children  could  mistakenly  perceive  wilderness  as 
an  alternative  or  in  conflict  with  multiple  use  management  (and  the  array  of 
activities  that  take  place  with  multiple  use) .   The  agency's  wilderness 
education  progrcun  teaches  children  that  humans  are  just  one  among  many 
influences  on  ecosystems  and  appears  to  teach  that  the  forest  conditions  at  the 
time  of  european  settlement  were  not  affected  by  human  management.   It  focuses 
on  the  importance  of  maintaining  designated  wilderness  areas  where  the 
influence  of  humans  are  prohibited. 

316.  Question :   Does  the  Forest  Service  coordinate  the  wilderness  education 
prograim  with  the  Natural  Resources  Conservation  Education  program 
conducted  through  the  state  foresters? 

Answer:   Yes.   The  Forest  Service  National  Strategic  Plan  for 
Wilderness  Education  relies  heavily  on  the  Natural  Resources 
Conservation  Education  Program  (NRCEP)  as  an  integral  part  of 
wilderness  education  development  cind  delivery.  Cost  share  projects 
with  NRCEP  have  helped  fund  development  of  the  K-8  Wilderness  and  Land 
Ethic  Curriculum  for  the  Arthur  Carhart  Wilderness  Training  Center,  as 
well  as  teacher  workshops  nationwide.   State  employees  are  now 
involved  in  contributing  to  smd  pilot  testing  the  9-12  grade  level 
wilderness  education  lessons. 

317.  Question:   Does  the  wilderness  education  program  acknowledge  the 
active  use  of  fire  by  Native  American  tribes  to  manage  forests  for 
thousands  of  years  prior  to  European  settlement? 

Answer:   The  K-8  Wilderness  and   Laind  Ethic  curriculum  includes  the 
strong  reliance  on  and  relationship  with  the  land  held  by  both  Native 
Americans  cind  early  settlers.   Some  more  regionally  developed 
wilderness  programs  have  specific  lessons  on  Native  American  tribes 
use  of  fire.   The  Perspectives  lessons  in  the  national  curriculum 
teach  how  this  relationship  with  the  land  eind  the  pressures  of  an 
increasing  population  necessitated  the  managed  use  of  natural 
resources.   Qne  land  use  choice  is  to  preserve  some  wild  lamd  as  part 
of  the  heritage  passed  to  future  generations. 

I  see  what  could  be  interpreted  as  advocacy  in  one  of  the  wilderness  education 
program's  goals  which  reads  "to  understand  geological  history,  westward 
expansion,  and  the  environmental  preservation  movement  as  perspectives  on 
wilderness . " 

318.  Question:   Is  it  appropriate  for  the  Forest  Service  to  teach  an 
understsunding  of  the  environmental  preservation  movement? 

Answer :   Yes.   The  environmental  preservation  movement  that  culminated 
in  the  estaUalishment  of  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System, 
as  well  as  other  equally  importemt  land  designations,  is  an  importauit 
part  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  cind  land  management. 

Approximately  18%  of  the  National  Forest  System  is  within  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System.   Just  as  it  is  appropriate  for  the 
Forest  Service  to  teach  cin  understanding  of  timber  harvest,  wildlife 
habitat  protection,  grazing  and  mining,  it  is  appropriate  to  teach 
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about  the  use  of  land  as  wilderness. 

Question:  Is  the  role  of  fire,  insects  and  disease  in  wilderness 
ecosystems  included  in  wilderness  education? 

Answer:   The  K-8  Wilderness  and  Land  Ethic  Curriculum  has  "borrowed" 
heavily  from  other  environmental  education  programs,  and  included 
lessons  on  these  topics.   One  example  is  a  lesson  based  on  the  "Role 
of  Fire"  materials  produced  by  the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
Forest  Service.   The  role  of  insects  and  disease,  as  part  of  cuiy 
natural  ecosystem,  is  dealt  with  in  a  general  sense  as  appropriate  for 
K-8  students. 


FIRE  SUPPRESSION 

Question:   What  effect  do  you  expect  on  the  fire  suppression  efforts 
from  a  declining  timber  sale  program?   (Number  of  engines,  people  per 
engine,  aircraft,  etc.) 

Answer:   The  overall  decline  in  the  Forest  Service  budget  is  reducing 
the  number  of  personnel  available  for  fire  suppression  efforts. 
Forest  Service  policy  provides  for  all  personnel,  whether  funded  by 
the  presuppression  appropriation  or  not,  to  be  available  for  fire 
suppression  assignments  depending  on  their  training,  qualifications, 
and  experience.   As  the  total  budget  declines,  including  timber 
funding,  fewer  people  are  available  for  fire  suppression.   The  impact 
is  felt  in  two  ways.   First  the  total  number  of  personnel  and 
equipment  is  reduced  since  some  people  hired  for  timber  sale  related 
activities,  such  as  engines,  bulldozers,  and  prescribed  burning 
personnel,  are  also  highly  qualified  fire  suppression  resources.   The 
second  impact  is  the  reduction  in  the  employment  period.   In  many 
cases,  personnel  and  equipment  that  were  used  at  the  start  and  end  of 
the  fire  season  for  prescribed  fire  work,  are  not  available.   Aircraft 
used  for  fire  suppression  are  not  impacted  directly  since  they  are 
funded  by  the  Wildland  Fire  Management  appropriation. 

Question:   What  timber  accounts  were  used  to  pay  seasonal  firefighters 
when  awaiting  forest  fires? 

Answer:   The  only  account  used  to  pay  firefighters  awaiting  forest 
fires  is  the  Wildlajid  Fire  Management  appropriation.   Since  all  Forest 
Service  personnel  can  be  used  for  fire  suppression  during  emergency 
situation,  any  funding  that  is  used  to  pay  salaries  prior  to  fire 
duty,  including  the  timber  account  as  well  as  the  BD  aind  K-V  accounts, 
ensure  that  personnel  are  available  for  suppression  activities. 
However,  the  purpose  for  hiring  these  personnel  initially  is  to  meet 
the  objectives  of  the  other  appropriations. 

Question:   It  is  my  understanding  that  we  need  to  move  away  from  fire 
suppression  cind  towards  a  fire  management  scheme  that  uses  prescribed 
fire.   However^- Xhe  conditions  of  some  of  our  forests  is  so  poor  that 
prescribed  fires  are  not  an  option-: — What  nccd^nrp  be  done  in  the 
Inland  West  and  other  areas  where  large  amounts  of  fuel  must  be 
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removed  but  which  currently  is  not  merchantable  for  pulp  or  solid  wood 
facilities?   How  much  of  this  type  of  material  exists  today? 

Answer :   The  implementation  of  ecosystem  management  will  bring 
increased  recognition  of  fire's  role  and  utilization  of  prescribed 
fire.   However,  this  will  not  negate  the  need  to  suppress  ignitions 
designated  as  wildfires  with  em  appropriate  suppression  response. 
Until  substantial  progress  is  made  in  reducing  fuel  loading,  the  most 
effective  fire  suppression  strategy  will  be  to  maintain  an  effective 
and  efficient  initial  attack  capability. 

An  analysis  of  the  affected  areas  needs  to  be  completed  and  forest 
plams  updated  in  order  to  determine  the  current  risk  level  for  these 
areas  and  scale  of  the  problem.   Where  pretreatment  is  needed  before 
prescribed  fire  can  be  utilized,  several  mechsmical  methods  can  be 
used  including  thinning,  that  reduce  or  rearrange  the  fuel  loading. 
Collaboration  with  insect  and  disease  prevention  and  suppression 
efforts  is  essential.   We  do  not  have  an   accurate  inventory  of  the 
situation;  however,  fire  dependent  ecosystems  are  at  serious  risk 
throughout  much  of  their  range.   Ponderosa  pine  forests,  one  of  the 
affected  forested  areas,  range  across  some  40  million  acres  in  the 
West. 

Question:   What  are  your  long  range  plems  for  managing  fire? 

Answer:   Our  long  range  plans  are  outlined  in  the  new  Federal  Wildland 
Fire  Policy  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  along  with  the 
other  federal  agencies  with  wildland  fire  responsibilities.   Site 
specific  plains  are  based  on  individual  National  Forest  plans. 
Firefighter  and  public  safety  is  the  first  priority.   We  will  continue 
to  maintain  an  effective  and  efficient  initial  attack  organization  in 
order  to  minimize  large,  costly  fires.   Due  to  the  impact  of  the 
buildup  of  forest  fuels  emd  the  costs  associated  with  the  wildland 
urban  interface,  we  will  increase  efforts  to  use  prescribed  fire  and 
other  meams  to  reduce  fuel  loading.  We  will  also  continue  to  focus 
efforts  with  our  federal.  State,  and  local  cooperators  to  reduce  or 
mitigate  increasing  impacts  at  the  urban  wildlctnd  interface. 

Question:   Do  you  think  your  1997  request  for  fire  management  is 
adequate?  What  resources  are  needed  for  an  effective,  proactive  fire 
management  progrsun? 

Answer:   The  proposed  budget  for  Presuppression  and  Fire  Use  provides 
funds  to  meet  80%  ($272.8  million)  of  the  most  efficient  level  (MEL) 
fire  protection  progrsun  based  on  the  National  Fire  Mamagement  Analysis 
System  (NFMAS)  model.   Based  on  model  projections,  the  total  cost  to 
the  government  for  a  total  fire  program, (including  presuppression 
activities,  suppression  activities  as  well  as  net  changes  in  resource 
values)  is  least  when  presuppression  activities  are  funded  at  100%  of 
MEL  ($341  million) . 

The  proposed  presuppression  funding  level  of  $272.8  is  less  than  1% 
above  the  FY  1996  level.   Based  on  increased  personnel  and  equipment 
costs,  as  well  as  reductions  in  other  program  funding  areas,  actual 
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fire  presuppression  resources  available  for  initial  attack  cuid  other 
presuppression  activities  in  FY  1997  will  be  reduced  from  the  level 
provided  in  FY  1996 .   These  funds  support  fire  suppression  activities 
and  emergency  rehabilitation  (prevent  soil  loss  and  flooding)  of 
severely  burned  National  Forest  System  leinds .   This  level  of  funding 
is  well  below  the  10 -year  average  annual  expenditure  for  fire 
suppression  of  $296.4  million.   Based  on  this  average  expenditure,  the 
proposed  budget  has  a  short -fall  in  Suppression  Operations  of  about 
$208.2  million.   Should  additional  funding  be  required,  funds  would 
have  to  be  advcinced  from  other  Forest  Service  appropriations. 


GROWTH -HARVEST  IMBALANCES 

Question:   What  is  the  present  growth  rate  of  the  national  forest 
system  lands? 

Answer:  The  current  net  growth  rate  (total  growth  minus  mortality)  on 
the  84.6  million  acres  of  national  forest  land  classifed  as  productive 
for  commercial  timber,  and  not  formally  withdrawn  from  timber 
production  by  law  or  administrative  action,  is  estimated  to  be  3.3 
billion  cubic  feet  or  cibout  16  billion  board  feet.   However,  all  of 
this  3.3  billion  cubic  feet  is  not  available  for  timber  harvest. 
Forest  plcms  have  allocated  the  lands  within  national  forests  for 
various  management  objectives.  Currently,  49  million  of  the  84.6 
million  acres  is  availcible  for  timber  harvest.   Although  we  do  not 
have  precise  figures  at  the  national  level  for  the  net  timber  growth 
on  these  49  million  acres,  a  reasonable  estimate  is  about  1.9  billion 
cubic  feet  or  about  9.5  billion  board  feet. 

Question:   You  have  testified  in  Boise  and  at  other  congressional 
hearings  that  the  imbalance  of  growth  to  harvest  is  a  major 
contributor  to  forest  health.   What  forest  health  consequences  may  be 
anticipated  from  such  eui  imbalance? 

Answer:   An  imbalance  of  growth  to  timber  harvest  is  not  necessarily  a 
risk  to  forest  health  by  itself.   The  consequences  of  excluding 
natural  mechanisms  of  change  and  maintenance  of  vegetative 
communities,  like  fire,  have  contributed  greatly.   Throughout  many 
forest  types  in  the  West,  the  lack  of  fire  has  changed  the  structural 
character  and  composition  of  forest  stands  such  that  the  densities  of 
trees  in  uncut  stands  is  much  greater.   The  consequences  of  this 
situation  include  increasing:   1)  the  risk  of  larger  scale  wildfires 
of  greater  intensity  than  seen  historically;  2)  the  risk  to  watershed 
and  water  quality  (this  might  be  a  short  term  effect) ;  3)  the  rate  and 
extent  of  insect  outbrakes  or  disease;  4)  the  possibility  of  losing 
some  native  vegetative  communities  eind  associated  wildlife  dependent 
on  fire  events  that  produced  habitat  5)  risk  to  loss  of  recreational 
value  of  some  areas  6)  risk  to  human  communities  located  in  forested 
areas  and  to  the  fire  fighters  sent  in  to  protect  them,  and  7)  costs 
to  fire  suppression. 

Question:   To  balcince  the  growth  rate,  either  the  harvest  level  must 
be  increased  or  the  growth  rate  decreased  or  both.   Which  do  you 
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advocate? 

Answer :   The  Forest  Service  does  not  consider  the  purpose  of  timber 
harvesting  as  being  to  balance  growth.   The  reality  is  that  net 
forestland  growth  (total  growth  less  mortality  and  cull)  varies  over 
time,  and  that  in  1991  had  declined  for  all  forestland  ownerships 
nationwide  relative  to  1986,  even  though  the  overall  trend  since  1952 
has  been  upwards . 

Continued  biomass  build-ups  cannot  continue  indefinitely  in  forest 
ecosystems.   In  much  of  the  West,  forest  biocnass  recycles  primarily 
through  fire.   Biomass  buildups  can  also  be  reduced  through  timber 
harvest  or  prescribed  fire.   It  is  most  likely  that  some  combination 
of  the  two  will  continue  to  occur.   The  optimal  combination  can  only 
be  determined  by  an  objective  evaluation  of  the  social,  economic  and 
environmental  implications  associated  with  alternative  approaches. 


SAWTIMBER  V.  PULPWCX)D 

Question:   It  is  the  expectation  of  most  members  of  Congress  that  a 
harvest  volume  of  4.180  billion  board  feet  is  all  timber.   How  much  of 
the  FY  1997  prograuti  could  we  expect  to  be  actually  sawtimber  or  high 
value  pulpwood  in  FY  199  7? 

Answer :   Approximately  80%  of  the  FY  1997  timber  offered  for  sale  will 
be  sawtimber  or  high  quality  pulpwood,  50  percent  and  30  percent 
respectively.   This  estimate  is  based  on  FY  1995  volume  sold. 


FOREST  INVENTORY  ANALYSIS 

Question:   Does  the  agency  plan  to  allocate  sufficient  funds  this  year 
to  the  forest  inventory  and  analysis  program  to  reduce  the  forest 
inventory  cycle  to  5  years  in  the  South  amd  10  years  in  other  regions? 
If  not,  why? 

Answer :   Current  appropriations  will  be  insufficient  to  reduce  the 
inventory  cycle  to  5  years  in  the  South  and  10  years  in  other 
regions.   While  FIA  remains  one  of  the  Agency's  highest  research 
priorities,  recent  reductions  in  other  research  areas  have  made  it 
difficult  to  increase  funding  for  this  activity.   Developing  new 
technologies,  such  as  the  Annual  Inventory  Systems,  offer  great 
promise  for  improved  inventory  efficiency  for  future  inventories.   We 
are  pursuing  this  research  as  aggressively  as  possible  within  our 
limited  budgets  while  attempting  to  maintain  a  high  level  of 
commitment  to  keeping  current  inventory  cycles  as  short  as  possible. 
Maintaining  a  balance  between  new  technology  development  and 
continuation  of  current  inventory  efforts  remains  a  dilemma,  however, 
reducing  the  inventory  cycle  will  not  be  achieved  while  there  is 
static  or  declining  funding  in  the  FIA  prograun. 

Question:   Do  you  have  plans  to  esteiblish  a  comprehensive  forest 
health  monitoring  system  nationwide? 
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Answer:  Yes;  the  National  Forest  Health  Monitoring  Program  is  already 
established  in  20  states,  with  plans  to  expand  to  28  states  in  FY  1997 
and   to  all  states  by  2001. 

Question:   If  so,  what  is  the  current  status? 

Answer:   The  Forest  Service  has  for  many  years  monitored  forest  health 
through  activities  of  the  Forest  Health  Protection  staff  using  aerial 
and  ground  surveys  eind  qualitative  observations  in  all  50  states.   In 
1990,  the  Forest  Health  Monitoring  Program  (FHM)  was  established 
jointly  by  Forest  Health  Protection,  Forest  Service  Research,  and 
State  Foresters,  to  develop  a  more  intensive  and  queintitative  baseline 
using  a  series  of  permanent  plots  ('detection  monitoring'),  intensive 
surveys  ('evaluation  monitoring')  and  research  ('intensive  site 
monitoring')  to  better  characterize  forest  health  than  in  the  past. 
This  system  is  in  20  states  currently  (ME,  NH,  VT,  CT,  MA,  RI,  NJ,  MD, 
DE,  VA,  WV,  GA,  AL,  IN,  WI ,  MI,  MN,  CO,  CA,  AND  ID) .   Indiana  and 
Idaho  were  added  in  1996.   We  plan  to  add  8  more  states  in  1997  and 
are  currently  identifying  the  states  to  be  added.   As  funding  becomes 
available,  we  plan  to  add  all  50  states  by  2001. 

Detection  monitoring  provides  emnual  trends  and  status  of  forest 
health.   Evaluation  monitoring  is  used  when  detection  monitoring 
indicates  a  special  problem  exists  retjuiring  more  in-depth  survey 
wor)c.   Intensive  site  monitoring  is  used  to  research  underlying  causes 
of  forest  health  problems  and  is  long-term  in  nature.   The  three-part 
integrated  approach  to  FHM  is  one  of  its  unique  attributes. 

Question:   What  information  could  be  obtained  from  such  a  system? 
Could  this  information  complement  Forest  Inventory  and  Analysis? 

Answer :   This  information  is  critical  in  estciblishing  a  queintitatively 
reliable  baseline  of  forest  health  information.   It  will  indicate  if 
the  conditions  of  our  forests  are  moving  towards  or  away  from  a 
sustainable  condition.   It  provides  information  on  many  of  the 
variables  that  contribute  to  forest  health- -such  as  insect  and  disease 
occurrence,  resulting  damage  to  trees,  and  bac)cground  information  on 
soil,  water  and  air  quality  that  are  tied  to  forest  health. 

We  believe  the  two  programs  complement  one  another  and  currently  are 
actively  exploring  how  we  can  integrate  the  Forest  Health  Monitoring 
System  with  the  Forest  Inventory  and  Analysis  system  and  the  inventory 
approaches  of  the  National  Forest  System.     We  are  committed  to 
integrating  these  3  systems  to  achieve  a  more  effective  approach. 

Question:   What  needed  information  would  not  be  obtainable? 

Answer :   None . 

Question:   What  resources  are  needed  to  reach  a  level  of  monitoring 
necessary  to  enable  you  to  be  proactive  instead  of  reactive  on  forest 
health? 
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Answer:   Implementation  of  the  Forest  Health  Monitoring  Program  in  all 
50  states  would  require  about  $32  million  per  year.  Approximately  40% 
would  be  utilized  in  Forest  Service  Research  with  the  remainder  for 
the  Forest  Health  Management  line  item.   The  priority  areas  of 
Detection  Monitoring  and  Evaluation  Monitoring  would  require  $18 
million,  emd  an  additional  $14  million  would  allow  for  the  Intensive 
Site  Monitoring  component.   The  program  is  currently  funded  at  $3.2 
million,  which  provides  for  a  minimal  level  of  detection  monitoring. 
A  fully  implemented  progreun  will  include  many  large,  heavily  forested 
states  not  included  in  the  progreun  at  present . 

Question:  How  many   professional  foresters  have  left  the  agency  in  the 
past  two  years?  Please  provide  the  committee  with  the  information  on 
cin  annual  basis,  by  region  if  possible.   Given  the  reduction  in 
personnel,  can  the  Forest  Service  adequately  implement  the  forest--.^^ 
plans  and  a  quality  ti-"ber  sale  program? 

Answer:    Please  refer  to  the  answers  provided  for  questions  78  and  79 
for  this  information. 


NATIONAL  FOREST  SYSTEM  MANAGEMENT 

Question:   As  your  staffing  levels  have  declined,  has  management 
overhead  for  the  National  Forest  System  increased  or  decreased  as  a 
percentage  of  your  total  budget  for  the  National  Forest  System? 

Answer :   As  staffing  levels  have  declined,  we  have  emphasized 
maximizing  the  amount  of  the  budget  making  it  to  the  Fo.^-est  and  Ranger 
District  levels.   Our  efforts  have  been  concentrated  on  reductions  in 
staffing  at  the  National  level  (Washington  Office)  and  Regional 
Offices,  with  the  expressed  intent  of  reducing  management  overhead 
costs.   As  these  efforts  continue,  the  portion  of  management  overhead 
represented  by  Washington  and  Regional  Offices  for  the  National  Forest 
System  should  continue  to  decrease  as  a  percentage  of  the  total 
budget . 

Question:   Have  you,  or  do  you  intend  to,  consolidate  any  offices  at 
the  ranger  district  or  forest  level,  and  what  is  the  status  of  your 
effort  to  consolidate  regional  offices? 

Answer :   In  1995,  we  consolidated  the  administration  of  the  San  Juam 
and  Rio  Grande  National  Forests,  the  Medicine  Bow  and  Routt  National 
Forests,  auid  the  George  Washington  euid  Jefferson  National  Forests.   In 
1996,  we  consolidated  the  administration  of  the  Beaverhead  and 
Deerlodge  National  Forests.   In  all  cases,  the  old  Supervisor's 
Offices  were  kept  open  to  continue  to  provide  access  for  the  public 
and  minimize  the  need  to  tramsfer  employeees. 

The  Washington  Office  is  not  currently  studying  any  National  Forest 
office  consolidations,  although  it  is  likely  that  we  will  receive  2  or 
3  proposals  in  the  near  future  (2-3  months) . 

Since  1993,  we  have  consolidated  24  ranger  districts  into  other 
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existing  districts.   About  one -half  of  these  consolidations  led  to 
office  closures.   We  expect  that  this  trend  of  about  4-8  district 
consolidations  per  year  will  continue  for  the  next  2  years. 

We  do  not  plan  to  consolidate  any  regional  offices  or  regions,  or 
relocate  boundaries,  and  we  have  no  plans  to  study  or  porpose  any  of 
these  alternatives. 


REGION  8  OFFICE  MOVE 

Ouestion:   The  Committee  noted  in  the  FY96  conference  report  that  GSA 
is  attempting  to  move  your  Region  8  office  in  Atleuita  to  a  more 
expensive  location.   That  move  would  have  the  effect  of  shifting 
scarce  dollars  away  from  programs  amd  into  overhead  (rent) .   We 
directed  the  agency  not  to  move  without  consent  of  the  relevant 
committees.   What  is  the  status  of  that  move?   Has  the  agency  done 
anything  to  avoid  moving? 

Answer:   Only  coordination  emd  advance  planning  costs  have  been 
incurred  to  date.   However,  timing  is  becoming  critical  for  either 
incurring  move  costs  or  being  reassured  that  the  GSA  will  be 
instructed  to  renegotiate  the  lease  at  our  present  Atlanta  location. 

The  Forest  Service  has  furnished  all  requested  information  regarding 
costs,  etc.  for  the  move.   The  Forest  Service  has  also  protested,  in 
writing  to  the  GSA,  the  increased  costs  associated  with  the  move.   At 
this  point,  the  agency  is  in  a  difficult  position  in  that  we  have  been 
ordered  by  the  GSA  to  move  to  the  AFC. 

Ouestion:   What  would  be  the  increased  costs  associated  with  moving? 

Answer:   For  FY- 1997  the  increased  costs  of  moving  R8  Offices  are  as 
follows : 

a)  Estimated  $1.1  million  moving  cost  (assumes  $500,000  to  be  spent  in 
FY  1996)  . 

b)  One  time  "building  out"  cost  or  cost  of  "above -standard  items" 
estimated  at  $300,000. 

c)  $2.4  million  space  cost  at  AFC  (85,000  sq.ft.  ®  $28/sq.f t . ) -an 
increase  of  $600,000  over  current  space. 

d)  A  total  of  $900,000  for  space  cost  at  present  location  (lease  runs 
through  4/1/97) 

e)  Total  FY  1997  space  cost  and  move  cost  is  estimated  at  roughly  $4.7 
million  or  $2.9  million  higher  than  not  moving  ($4.7  million  cibove, 
less  $1.8  million  annual  cost  at  present  location) .  See  answer  to 
question  #300  for  a  30 -year  comparison  of  AFC  space  costs  vs  the 

30 -year  cost  of  the  new  lease  proposal  from  the  current  building 
management.   The  30-year  savings  would  range  from  $22.0  million  to 
$30.6  million,  depending  on  the  assumptions  of  space  required  in  the 
current  location. 


SONGBIRD  DECLINE  IN  THE  NORTHEAST 
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Question :  Is  the  Forest  Service  planning  to  use  the  information 
gathered  by  their  researchers  when  laying  out  timber  sales  in  the 
Northeast? 

Answer :   Researchers  are  working  closely  with  the  New  Engleind  Forests 
as  they  make  decisions  related  to  ecological  effects.   This 
consultation  is  only  part  of  what  has  to  be  considered  in  selection  of 
appropriate  silvicultural  treatment  of  forest  stands.  The  information 
from  research  will  also  be  used  during  planned  revisions  or  amendments 
to  Forest  Plcuis  related  to  future  timber  management. 


CATEGORICAL  EXCLUSIONS 

k  few  years  ago,  the  Administration  issued  a  final  rule  on  Categorical 
;xclusions,  based  on  a  categorization  of  years  of  environmental  euialysis  that 
lave  never  resulted  in  a  significsmt  environmental  effect.   The  actual  data 
:ollected  indicated  there  had  never  been  a  significant  determination  for  a 
'estem  timber  sale  with  not  more  than  one  mile  of  road  construction  and  no 
lore  them  two  million  board  feed  of  timber.   The  final  rule  excluded  sales  with 
lo  more  than  one  mile  of  road  construction  emd  no  more  than   one  million  board 
eet  of  timber. 

41.  Question:  Was  that  timber  based  on  sawtimber  or  did  it  include 
biomass? 

Answer:  We  assume  that  "the  final  rule"  being  referred  to  in  the 
paragraph  above  is  the  Forest  Service  NEPA  Handbook  1909.15.   Chapter 
30  of  this  handbook  deals  with  Categorical  Exclusions  and  includes  a 
list  of  Categories  for  which  a  project  or  case  file  and  decision  memo 
are  required.   Category  #4  of  this  list  is  "Timber  harvest  which 
removes  250,000  board  feet  or  less  of  merchantcible  wood  products  or 
salvage  which  removes  1,000,000  board  feet  or  less  of  merchantcible 
wood  products;  which  requires  more  than  one  mile  or  less  of  low 
standard  road  construction  . . .  and  assures  regeneration  of  harvested 
or  salvaged  areas,  where  required." 

As  stated  here,  these  numbers  are  based  upon  "merchantable  timber", 
which  could  include,  but  may  not  necessarily  be  limited  to  sawtimber. 

42.  Question:  With  the  actual  analysis  indicating  two  million  board  feet 
of  timber  would  not  have  a  significant  effect  in  the  West,  the  fact 
that  the  amalysis  considered  only  sawtimber,  and  the  fact  that  biomass 
harvesting  is  environmentally  protective  euid  relatively 
noncontroversial ,  should  the  measurement  for  limitations  of 
Categorical  Exclusions  exclude  the  non- sawtimber  components  of  western 
timber  sales? 

Answer:  Although  the  final  rule  includes  sawtimber  cuid  biomass  under 
merchantable  wood  products  that  may  be  categorically  excluded  in  some 
cases,  it  is  important  to  understand  that  timber  harvests  that  meet 
these  criteria  may  be  categorically  excluded  only  where  it  has  been 
determined  that  there  are  no  extraordinary  circumstances  (defined 
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earlier   in   Chapter   30   3(?n    =,r,H   „ 

the  harvest.      ?t   .s  luUl' loTst.Ts   IZTsTe  oTtT'  ^^^"^^^"^  ^-'" 
for   a   categorical   exclusion  but    still   1^        .  ""^^^   ""^^   criteria 

significant    impacts   or   extrao^^  warrant    an   EA  or   EIS    if 

extraordinary  circumstances   were   involved 
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ADDITIOKAL  QUESTIONS  FROM  CONGRESSMAN  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 


Of  Note ■  For  the  Record 

In  some  specific  instances  and  questions  that  follow,  the  information  requested 
by  Congressman  Yates  is  quite  detailed  and  quite  massive  in  scope.   Much  of  the 
data  requested  does  not  exist  at  any  level  of  organization  in  the  Forest 
Service.   For  the  data  that  does  exist,  it  is  outside  our  ability  to  collect, 
collate,  analyze,  summarize  and   present  it  in  a  meaningful  way  within  the  time 
frames  that  are  required.   We  have  also  lost  capadsility  at  the  district  and 
forest  levpl  needed  to  collect  the  data  and  still  carry  out  the  day-to-day  work 
needed  to  manage  the  National  Forests.   Further,  some  questions  would  require 
significant  studies  to  be  undertaken  which  would  be  relatively  costly  and  time 
consuming.   Therefore,  we  are  responding  to  as  many  questions  as  possible  using 
data  that  is  availeible  within  the  time  constraints. 

For  information  related  to  any   unanswered  questions,  please  contact  the  Forest 
Service  Program  Development  &  Budget  Staff  at  202-205-0987. 


MIDEWIN  NATIONAL  TALLGRASS  PRAIRIE 

During  our  hearing  last  year,  the  Chief  told  me  that  the  FS  would  need 
$1,600,000  to  operate  the  Midewin  National  Tallgrass  Prairie  (aka  the  Joliet 
Arsenal) . 

343.  Question:   How  much  is  the  FS  requesting  for  operations  at  the  Midewin 
Prairie  in  FY97? 

Answer:  The  President's  Budget  for  National  Forest  System  (NFS) 
programs  is  not  built  with  specific  funding  for  individual  units  such 
as  the  Midewin  Prairie.   Rather  a  programmatic  budget  is  proposed  at 
the  National  level .   The  Midewin  National  Tallgrass  Prairie  is  ein 
important  addition  to  the  National  Forest  System  and  included  in  the 
budget  for  funding  such  units  in  the  Eastern  Region.   As  such,  funding 
decisions  for  this  project  will  be  based  on  priorities  determined  by 
the  Regional  Forester  for  the  Eastern  Region.   The  Regional  Forester's 
objectives  will  be  to  achieve  a  reasonable  allocation  across  all  units 
that  best  meets  overall  program  objectives.   At  this  point  the 
President's  Budget  has  not  been  allocated  to  our  field  units. 
Accordingly,  the  Regional  Forester  for  the  Eastern  Region  has  not  had 
an   opportunity  to  make  determinations  about  funding  levels  for  various 
units  within  the  Region. 

I  have  been  disturbed  by  reports  that  the  FS  is  considering  placing  the  Midewin 
under  the  Shawnee  NF,  instead  of  having  it  as  a  free  standing  unit  as  the 
authorizing  lauiguage  envisioned.   I  find  this  prospect  completely 
unacceptable . 

344.  Question:   Why  does  the  Service  fail  to  understand  the  clear  intent  of 
the  authorizing  legislation  which  called  for  the  Midewin  to  be  a 
separate,  independent,  free  stamding  unit  in  the  forest  system? 
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Answer:   The  FS  is  not  aware  that  any  portion  of  the  Act  creating  the 
Midewin  National  Tallgrass  Prairie  established  a  separate, 
independent,  freestanding  unit  in  the  forest  system.   The  Act  simply 
established  the  Midewin  National  Tallgrass  Prairie  to  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  to  be  managed  as  part  of  the 
National  Forest  System  in  accordance  with  the  Act,  and  laws,  rules  and 
regulations  pertaining  to  the  National  Forest  System. 

We  believe  that  we  are  in  full  complismce  with  the  stated  intent  of 
this  legislation,  and  are  administering  this  new  unit  as  we  would  any 
other  created  with  similar  legislation.   For  example,  our  Finger  Lakes 
Unit  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  administered  as  a  part  of  the  Green 
Mountain  National  Forest  in  Vermont.   For  units  as  small  as  Midewin, 
it  is  not  cost  effective  to  create  an  entirely  separate  administrative 
unit  with  a  staff  that  would  duplicate  existing  administrative 
services  that  are  available  to  adequately  meet  its  needs  from  the 
Shawnee  National  Forest.   During  the  long  period  of  negotiations  on 
this  bill  in  which  various  members  of  the  FS  staff  and  the  Office  of 
the  General  Counsel  participated,  the  issue  of  establishing  a  separate 
unit  as  proposed  here  was  not  raised. 


TONGASS  NATIONAL  FOREST 

The  "deal"  hatched  between  the  Republican  leadership  and  the  Administration  on 
the  Tongass  rider  in  the  Omnibus  appropriations  bill  calls  for  creating  a 
"Southeast  Alaska  Economic  Disaster  Fund"  that  will  channel  $110,000,000  to 
Alaska  in  return  for  the  rider  being  waived. 

345.  Question:  While  I  strongly  support  removal  of  the  Tongass  rider, 
isn't  the  Administration  simply  bribing  the  Alaska  Congressional 
delegation? 

Answer :   The  Omnibus  Consolidated  Rescissions  and  Appropriations  Act 
of  1996  (H.R.  3019)  included  a  provision  related  to  management  of  the 
Tongass  National  Forest  (Section  325).   Subsection  325(c)  provided 
President  Clinton  the  opportunity  to  suspend  subsections  325(a)  cind 
325(b)  of  the  Act.   On  April  26,  1996,  President  Clinton  determined 
that  a  suspension  of  subsections  325 (a)  and  325 (b)  was  appropriate 
"based  upon  the  public  interest  in  sound  environmental  management  and 
protection  of  cultural,  biological,  or  historic  resources." 

346.  Question:   Doesn't  this  set  a  bad  precedent  for  future  conflicts 
between  Congress  and  the  White  House? 

Answer:   In  a  bill  incorporating  several  different  agency 
appropriations,  it  is  not  possible  to  prevail  on  everything. 

347.  Question:   Are  you  concerned  that  the  "waiver"  being  given  to  the 
President  for  the  Tongass  rider  on  the  Omnibus  bill  will  lead  to 
countless  lawsuits  and  might  ultimately  lead  to  implementation  of  all 
or  part  of  the  rider? 
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Anawer :   President  Clinton  suspended  sections  325(a)  amd  325 (b)  of  the 
Act  on  April  26,  1996,  in  a  Memorandum  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.   As  noted  in  the  Memorandum,  President  Clinton  determined 
the  suspension  "is  appropriate  based  upon  the  public  interest  in  sound 
environmental  mauiagement  and  protection  of  cultural,  biological,  or 
historic  resources." 

Question:  In  light  of  the  deal  reached  on  Tongass,  will  you  still 
proceed  with  your  recently  announced  plans  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
timber  that  can  be  harvested  on  the  Tongass  by  1/3? 

Answer :   The  Supplement  Draft  Environmental  In5)act  Statement  for  the 
Tongass  Land  Management  Plan  (TLMP)  revision  and  draft  revised  forest 
plan  are  currently  open  for  public  comment.   Based  on  those  comments 
and  the  follow-up  analysis  a  decision  on  the  allowable  timber  sale 
level  will  be  made  in  the  Record  of  Decision.   Until  that  time,  no 
decision  has  been  made. 

Question :   what  is  the  rationale  for  reducing  logging  on  the  Tongass? 

Answer :  The  Supplemental  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  amd 
draft  forest  plan  currently  open  for  public  comment  present  a  range  of 
alternatives  with  AllowaJsle  Sale  Quantities  (ASQ)  of  less  than  50  MMbf 
to  more  than  600  MMbf.   The  public  will  play  a  key  role  in  determining 
the  level  of  timber  harvest  on  the  Tongass  NF  identified  in  the  final 
decision. 

The  draft  plan  preferred  alternative  recommended  by  the  Tongass  NF 
Supervisor  proposes  an  ASQ  of  357  MMbf  (sawlog  plus  utility) ,  a 
reduction  over  the  existing  plan  but  similar  to  the  recent  average 
auinual  timber  harvest.  This  reduction  reflects  am  effort  to  balcmce 
the  uses  of  the  forest  for  recreation,  tourism,  mining,  timber  and 
fishing  with  protection  of  haibitat  auid  special  areas  for  wildlife, 
fish  amd  people. 

Question:   What  is  the  status  of  your  settlement  on  the  AWRTA  lawsuit 
that  deals  with  timber  sales  on  the  Tongass? 

Answer:   In  an  April  29,  1996  Order,  the  federal  district  court  for 
Alas)ca  conditioned  approval  of  the  settlement  upon  two  relatively 
minor  changes.   On  May  9,  1996,  the  government  and  plaintiffs  filed  an 
aunendment  to  the  settlement  agreement  incorporating  these  two  chauiges, 
and  requested  court  approval  of  the  aunended  settlement.   In  light  of 
this,  the  court  may  approve  the  aunended  settlement  quite  soon. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Another  aspect  of  the  "deal"  reached  on  the  Omnibus  bill  is  to  delete  those 
sections  which  give  the  Administration  authority  to  buy  hack,  and   provide 
substitute  sales  for  old  growth  timber  stamd  in  the  pacific  northwest. 

351.      Question:   Without  this  authority  does  the  Service  have  any  ability  to 
stop  the  318  sales  from  causing  further  environmental  destruction? 
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Answer:   On  ^ril  3,  1996,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  issued  an 
interim  final  rule  that  allows  the  Forest  Service  to  replace  timber  on 
timber  sales  subject  to  section  2001 (k)  of  P.L.  104-19  deemed  to  be 
potentially  harmful  to  natural  resources.'  This  rule  is  based  on  the 
Secretary' s  authority  under  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  to 
exempt  specified  sales  from  competitive  bidding  where  extraordinary 
conditions  exist.   Unless  amended  by  Congress,  it  will  continue 
regardless  of  whether  authority  such  as  that  proposed  in  section  325 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  Downpayment  Act  II  exists.   The  agency  has  used 
this  rule  to  modify  some  of  the  contracts  already.   Use  of  the  rule 
requires  mutual  agreement  by  the  timber  sale  purchaser  to  make  the 
necessary  contract  modifications.   Thus  far,  purchasers  have  been  very 
cooperative  in  making  the  necessary  adjustments  to  sales  to  protect 
the  environment.   In  addition,  the  sales  that  affect  nesting 
threatened  or  endangered  bird  species  can  be  replaced  using  the 
provisions  of  section  2001 (k)  of  P.L.  104-19. 


KETCHIKAN  PULP  COMPANY 

There  has  been  some  speculation  that  the  Ketchikan  Pulp  Company  is  seeking 
special  legislation  from  Congress  to  extend  their  50  year  timber  contract  on 
the  Tongass  for  another  15  years.   As  I  understcind  it,  Ketchikan's  current  50 
year  contract  is  a  relic  from  the  past  and  is  considered  an  anathema  by 
forestry  experts  because  it  virtually  excludes  all  uses  of  the  forest  expect 
for  timber  harvesting. 

352.      Question:   Given  this,  does  the  Service  support  efforts  to  have 

Congress  extend  Ketchikan's  contract  on  the  Tongass  for  an  additional 
15  years? 

Answer:   The  Supplemental  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  for  the 
Tongass  Lcind  Management  Plan  (TLMP)  revision  and  draft  revised  Forest 
Plcui  is  currently  available  for  public  review.   We  do  not  expect  to 
reach  a  determination  regarding  extension  of  the  Ketchikan  Pulp 
Company  contract  until  the  plan  revision  is  completed. 


SALVAGE  RIDER 

In  your  hearing  before  us  last  year,  you  said  the  salvage  rider  would  generate 
approximately  $55  million  in  revenues  to  the  Treasury  from  FY  95  through  FY  98. 

353.      Question:   How  much  money  has  gone  to  the  treasury  as  a  result  of  the 
salvage  rider  so  far? 

Answer:   Receipts  are  tramsf erred  to  the  General  Fund  of  the  Treasury 
after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year.   Since  the  Emergency  Salvage  Sale 
provisions  were  enacted  late  in  fiscal  year  1995  very  little,  if  any, 
actually  went  to  the  Treasury.   Total  collections  from  salvage  sales 
qualifying  under  Section  2001(b)  for  the  period  July  27,  1995  to 
September  30,  1995  were  $102,500. 
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Collections  from  salvage  sales  qualifying  under  Section  2001(b)  of 
P.L.  104-19  for  the  period  July  27,  1995  through  March  31,  1996 
totalled  $15,566,978  and  sold  value  was  $66,174,137.   This  does  not 
include  collections  or  sold  values  from  Sections  2001(d),  timber  sales 
on  lands  covered  by  Option  9,  or  from  Section  2001 (k) ,  award  aind 
release  of  Section  318  of  P.L.  101-121.   Collections  and  sold  value 
exclude  purchaser  road  credits. 

Receipts  were  deposited  as  follows: 

National  Forest  Fund    $2,408,056 
K-V  Fund  $6,001,596 

Salvage  Sale  Fund       $7,157,326 

Question:   How  many  retired  and  former  employees  has  the  Service  had 
to  reinstate  in  order  to  implement  the  salvage  rider? 

Answer :   One  retired  Forest  Service  employee  has  been  rehired  to 
assist  with  implementing  the  salvage  rider  in  the  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Region. 

Question:   What  percentage  of  timber  sales  occurring  under  the  salvage 
rider  are  being  offered  under  the  scaling  method? 

Answer:  i^proximately  60  percent  of  the  timber  sales  under  the  salvage 
rider  are  being  offered  under  the  scaling  method. 

Question:   How  does  this  compare  with  the  rest  of  the  non- salvage 
timber  program? 

Answer:   About  15  percent  of  the  non-salvage  timber  sales  are  offered 
under  the  scaling  method.   This  compares  to  approximately  60  percent 
of  salvage  sales  being  offered  under  the  scaling  method.   The 
non- salvage  sales  that  are  scaled  are  thinning  sales  that  use  weight 
scaling  amd  the  long-term  sale  in  Region  10. 


TIMBER  THEFT 

Question :   Please  tell  the  Committee  what  is  being  done  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Service's  law  enforcement  activities, 
specifically  cs  it  relates  to  the  enormous  problem  of  timber  theft? 

Answer:  The  Law  Enforcement  and  Investigations  Staff  (LE&I)  is  ma]<ing 
substantial  progress  in  the  investigation  of  timber  theft 
allegations.   For  example,  in  FY  95,  222  cases  of  felony  timber  theft 
were  investigated  with  76  cases  brought  to  final  conclusion.   This 
compares  to  116  cases  investigated  in  FY  94  with  65  cases  brought  to 
final  conclusion.   The  LE&I  staff  is  worlcing  closely  with  Timber 
Mamagement  to  develop  a  comprehensive  timber  theft  prevention, 
detection  amd  investigation  training  program  for  law  enforcement  and 
timber  management  personnel.   Additionally,  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General  has  completed  an  audit  of  timber  sale  administration  and  has 
made  recommendations  to  reduce  theft  vulnerability.   These 
reconcnendations  are  being  promptly  in^lemented. 
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358.  Question:  You  have  said  the  Jimber  Theft  Task  Force  was  effective  in 
investigating  cases  of  timber  thef t [  If  this  is  true,  why  didn't  you 
extend  the  Task  Force  instead  of  letti^ng  it  disband  in  1995? 

Answer:   The  Timber  Theft  Task  Force  (TTTF)  did  have  some  significant 
successes.   Lessons  learned  from  this  pilot  effort  were  incorporated 
into  current  law  enforcement  strategies.   Several  factors  contributed 
to  the  decision  to  disband  the  group:   1)  The  TTTF  was  established 
with  a  three  year  charter  to  investigate  timber  theft  in  Washington, 
Oregon,  California,  and  Alaska.   However  timber  theft  occurs  on  a 
nationwide  basis.   Accordingly,  a  national  focus  was  necessary.   2) 
The  TTTF  was  established  to  function  independently  from  local  line 
management  in  order  to  remove  any  actual  or  perceived  interference  in 
timber  theft  investigations.   With  establishment  of  the  straight  line 
reporting  structure  for  law  enforcement,  all  employees  in  the 
organization  function  independent  of  line.   Therefore,  a  primary  basis 
for  the  existence  of  the  TTTF  was  no  longer  an  issue.   3)  Law 
Enforcement  and  Investigations  appropriations  have  been  reduced  $4.3 
million  in  the  past  three  yeax"s .   Elimination  of  cin  independent  TTTF 
saved  approximately  $1  million.   With  ein  improved  record  of  timber 
theft  prosecutions  on  a  nationwide  basis  and  incorporation  of  the 
straight  line  reporting  structure  into  standard  LE  procedures,  the 
decision  to  eliminate  the  TTTF  was  warranted. 

Six  members  of  the  Service's  disbanded  Timber  Theft  Task  Force  published  a 
report  with  the  Government  Accountability  Project  which  said  the  Service 
deliberately  covered  up  massive  timber  theft  by  the  Weyerhauser  Corporation. 
An  Associated  Press  article  on  this  report  says  the  Service  uncovered  timber 
theft  by  Weyerhauser  running  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  cind 
instead  of  reporting  and  punishing  Weyerhauser,  the  Service  covered  this  crime 
up  by  creating  a  phony  paper  trail  for  the  company. 

359.  Question:  Is  this  true?  Are  Forest  Service  employees  colluding  with 
timber  compeinies  to  defraud  the  public? 

Answer:   Allegations  made  by  six  employees  through  the  Government 
Accountabiility  Project  (GAP)  and  the  Public  Employees  for 
Environmental  Responsibility  have  been  thoroughly  researched.   The 
Forest  Service  has  prepared  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  allegations.  In 
all  but  a  few  cases,  the  allegations  were  exaggerated  and  misleading, 
or  completely  false.   The  allegations  have  been  made  by  six  employees 
who  are  unhappy  with  the  Agency's  decision  to  eliminate  the  Timber 
Theft  Task  Force.   Their  allegations  have  been  thoroughly  reviewed  by 
the  USDA  Office  of  Inspector  General,  and  found  to  be  unsubstantiated. 

Several  isolated  cases  where  Agency  employees  have  been  in  collusion 
with  the  timber  industry  or  actions  to  defraud  the  public  have  been 
pursued  swiftly  and  seriously  by  the  Forest  Service.   In  one  recent 
investigation  in  Texas,  three  employees  were  convicted  of  felonies 
(one  employee  dealt  with  administratively)  associated  with  collusion 
with  a  purchaser.   Again,  this  involvement  is  very  isolated. 
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AGENCY  PRIORITIES 

Question:   With  all  of  the  competing  and  important  needs  in  your 
agency  for  recreation,  research  and  forest  mainagement,  how  cam  you 
justify  a  request  for  an  increase  of  $1,418,000  (for  a  total  request 
of  $190,000,000)  in  the  timber  sales  management  program? 

Answer:   The  President's  FY  1997  budget  request  for  the  Forest  Service 
has  been  carefully  prioritized  and  balanced  to  focus  on  the  most 
critical  needs  at  hand,  while  recognizing  the  limits  on  availeible 
funding.   When  compared  to  the  FY  1996  enacted  appropriation,  there 
are  many  importamt  Forest  Service  programs  that  have  either  been 
constrained  to  minor  increases,  no  increase,  or  even  small  decreases 
in  the  FY  1997  budget  request.   Increased  pay  costs  for  employees  and 
inflation  will  consume  a  large  portion  of  the  proposed  increases  in 
many  progreun  areas,  including  the  timber  sales  management  prograun. 
The  increase  in  the  timber  sales  management  program  is  less  than  1% 
above  the  FY  1996  enacted  funding  level . 

Question:   It  is  quite  likely  that  our  602(b)  allocation  will  be 

reduced  this  year,  as  will  the  Service's  total  appropriation.  Given 

this,  would  you  rather  the  funds  be  cut  from  forest  system  or  state 
and  private  forestry  and  forest  research? 

Answer:   The  President's  FY  1997  budget  request  for  the  Forest  Service 
has  been  carefully  prioritized  amd  balainced  to  focus  on  the  most 
critical  needs  at  hand,  while  recognizing  the  limits  on  availaUale 
funding.   Key  budget  priorities  include  funding  related  to  research, 
forest  health  management,  restoring  deteriorated  ecosystems,  amd  the 
ecologically  sustainable  production  of  goods  and  services. 


SECTIQN  318  SALES 

Question:  What  problems  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  release  of  the 
Section  318  sales  on  the  efforts  to  preserve  salmon  populations  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest? 

Answer:   Timber  harvested  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  since  Section  318 
was  either:  1)  harvested  prior  to  the  Recission  Bill,  or;  2)  harvested 
since  the  Recission  Bill  after  applying  criteria  developed  to  protect 
aquatic  values,  such  as  watershed,  ripariain  amd  fisheries.   Those 
sales  that  did  not  meet  the  criteria  were  modified  to  do  so,  primarily 
by  increasing  riparian  zone  widths. 

We  have  placed  high  priority  on  finding  replacement  volume  that  meets 
forest  plan  standards  and  guidelines  for  those  sales  released,  but 
still  suspended.   If  we  are  not  successful  in  locating  replacement 
volume  for  these  released  sales  we  will  have  to  re-assess  potential 
impacts . 

Thus  far,  forests  have  had  good  success  in  ma)cing  contract 
modifications  amd  replacing  streaunside  timber  to  protect  watersheds 
amd  fish  habitat.   These  modifications  are  made  with  the  mutual 
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consent  of  cooperative  timber  sale  purchasers. 


MIDEWIN  NATIONAL  TALLGRASS  PRAIRIE 

I  cun  sure  you  are  aware  of  language  in  the  Statement  of  the  Managers  which 
accompanied  the  FY  96  conference  report  which  directed  the  Service  to  seek  a 
reprograiraning  in  order  to  fully  fund  the  Midewin  NTP  for  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year.   To  date  that  reprogramming  request  has  not  been  submitted  to  this 
Committee . 

363.      Question:  When  Ccin  I  expect  the  FS  to  submit  a  reprogramming  request 
for  the  Midewin  NTP? 

Answer :  The  Forest  Service  does  not  expect  to  submit  a  reprogramming 
request  for  Midewin  NTP.   The  projected  FY  1996  costs  of  $1.6  million 
were  based  on  the  Forest  Service  becoming  responsible  for  management 
of  the  area  on  October  1,  1995.   Since  the  Forest  Service  did  not 
obtain  ownership  until  midway  through  FY  1996,  the  $800,000  allocated 
to  management  of  this  area  by  the  Eastern  Region  was  an  appropriate 
funding  level  for  FY  1996. 


NORTH  CENTRAL  RESEARCH  STATION 

I  remain  deeply  disappointed  by  the  Service's  position  on  naming  a  permanent 
Director  to  head  the  North  Central  Research  Station.   I  am  aware  of  the 
Service's  intention  to  merge  the  North  Central  and   Northeastern  regions  and   I 
believe  this  is  a  serious  mistake  which  I  intend  to  rectify. 

364.      Question:   Why  are  you  thinking  about  merging  regions  in  the  research 
division  but  not  in  the  forest  system? 

Answer:   Several  factors  have  contributed  to  the  decision  to  consider 
and  evaluate  potential  consolidations  of  Research  units.   First,  a 
high  proportion  of  our  total  costs  are  in  permanent  salaries  and 
facilities.   Therefore,  even  small  budget  reductions  Ccin  result  in 
loss  of  people  or  laboratories.   For  exan^le,  our  budget  has  declined 
in  constant  1980  dollars  between  1980  and  1997  (from  $95.9  million  in 
1980  to  $91.7  million  in  the  President's  FY  1997  Budget) .   As  costs  of 
conducting  research  have  increased  eibove  the  general  inflation  rate, 
we  have  lost  more  than  one-third  of  our  scientists  (from  964  in  1980 
to  about  600  today) .   Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  we  explore  all 
opportunities  to  reduce  overhead  costs  and   maximize  the  funding  at  the 
scientist  level . 

Second,  the  National  Performance  Review  calls  for  significant 
reductions  in  administrative  cind  management  positions  (GS-14  and 
above,  including  Senior  Executive  Service) .   In  order  to  use  our 
administrative  eind  management  ceilings  most  effectively,  we  have 
looked  at  consolidations  of  units  at  higher  orgcinizational  levels 
where  these  management  positions  are  generally  located. 

Finally,  modern  technology  and  transportation  systems  provide 
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opportunities  to  conduct  business  in  ways  not  available  only  a  few 
years  ago.   Electronic  processing  of  information,  in  particular,  has 
allowed  centralization  and  consolidation  of  processes. 

Consolidations  are  occurring  at  all  levels  of  the  research 
organization  to  provide  administrative  efficiencies  and  to  maximize 
funding  at  the  scientist  level.   For  exeunple,  proposals  now  before  the 
Congress  would  reduce  the  costs  of  the  Washington  Office  research 
organization  by  consolidating  six  program  staffs  into  four  and  by 
reducing  staffing  from  73  to  59  Full  Time  Ecjuivalents  (FTE's) .   In 
addition,  staff  reductions  between  FY  1995  and  1996  have  reduced  the 
direct  cost  of  the  Washington  Office  staff  organization  by  $1,000,000. 

During  FY  1996,  we  consolidated  the  Southern  amd  Southeastern  Forest 
Experiment  Stations  eind  9  Research  Work  Units.   Even  with  a  relatively 
level  budget  as  proposed  by  the  President,  we  anticipate  a  continuing 
adjustment,  termination,  or  consolidation  of  12  Research  Work  Units  to 
gain  administrative  and  mcuiagerial  efficiencies  in  1997 . 

The  Forest  Service  proposed  to  realign  the  boundaries  of  several 
National  Forest  System  regions  as  part  of  agency's  reinvention  effort. 
However,  this  proposal  was  not  approved  by  Congressional  committees  on 
appropriations . 

365.  Question:   Does  the  Service  put  a  higher  priority  on  the  forest  system 
than  on  research? 

Answer:   The  Forest  Service  values  all  of  its  programs  amd  could 
easily  argue  that  most  are  underfunded.   The  complexity  of  issues,  the 
responsibility  associated  with  meinaging  191  million  acres,  and  other 
factors  cuid  priorities  dictate  funding  levels,  especially  in  times  of 
diminishing  budgets.   However,  National  Forest  System  euid  State  and 
Private  Forestry  leaders  actively  support  the  need  for  the  Forest 
Service  Research  progrsun.   We  continue  to  target  the  Research  program 
to  address  the  highest  priority  issues,  meet  the  needs  of  a  broad 
array  of  customers,  and   seek  administrative  efficiencies  to  maximize 
funding  at  the  scientist  level  as  we  respond  to  constant  or  declining 
budgets . 

There  is  another  activity  in  the  Research  progrsun  that  I  find  unproductive,  and 
that  is  the  practice  of  having  the  regions  cibsorb  the  cost  of  Congressional 
earmarks.   This  contrary  to  every  other  division  in  the  Service  which  spreads 
the  cost  of  paying  for  earmarks  out  across-the-board. 

366.  Question:   What  is  the  rationale  behind  making  the  regions  absorb 
earmarks? 

Answer:   In  times  of  declining  budgets,  the  only  way  to  deal  with 
earmarks  is  to  take  the  funding  from  some  other  prograun.   In  order  to 
minimize  disruption  in  important  research  in  other  regions  of  the 
U.S.,  we  believe  it  is  best  to  limit  reallocations  to  cover  earmarks 
to  the  unit  where  resources  are  being  committed  in  response  to  the 
earmarks.   In  every  case,  the  decision  on  where  to  take  the  reduction 
is  left  to  the  local  manager  (Station  Director) . 
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367.      Question:   Does  your  request  for  the  Evanston  Research  Work  Unit 
(NC-4902)   provide  sufficient  funding  for  the  Unit  to  continue  to 
provide  critical  research  support  for  in^jortant  projects? 

Answer:   Our  request  of  $853,000  for  the  Evanston  IL  Research  Work 
Unit  (NC-4902)  is  at  the  same  base  level  as  requests  for  recent  years 
and  will  enable  the  Unit  to  conduct  research  that  will  support  the 
Midewin  National  Tallgrass  Prairie,  the  Ecosystem  Management  Project 
in  the  Greater  Chicago  Metropolitan  Area,  the  Chicago  Region 
Biodiversity  Council,  cind  the  Urban  Resources  Partnership. 

Specifically,  I  eun  thinking  of  the  Midewin  National  Tallgrass  Prairie,  the 
Ecosystem  Management  Project  in  the  Greater  Chicago  Metropolitan  Area,  the 
Chicago  Region  Biodiversity  Council  cind  the  Urban  Resources  Partnership.   The 
Evanston  Unit  has  an  extremely  able  staff  auid  they  have  played  a  key  role  in 
getting  these  efforts  underway  and  I  would  hope  the  Service  recognizes  the 
importance  of  their  continuing  research  support. 


URBAN  FORESTRY  CENTER 

Question:   Does  your  request  for  the  Urban  Forestry  Center  for  the 
Midwestern  States  provide  sufficient  funding  for  the  Center  to 
continue  its  vital  technology  transfer  efforts  in  urban  forestry? 
That  transfer  is  critical  to  effective  management  of  the  significant 
urban  forest  resources  of  the  midwest  and  beyond.   The  Center  staff 
has  played  a  key  role  in  getting  critical  initiatives  underway  such  as 
the  Ecosystem  Management  Project  in  the  Greater  Chicago  Metropolitan 
Area,  the  Chicago  Region  Biodiversity  Council  ctnd  the  Urban  Resources 
Partnership.   A  strong  Urban  Forestry  Center  is  critical  for  the 
Continued  success  of  these  and  other  high  priority  efforts . 

Answer:   In  FY  1997,  the  Urbctn  Forestry  Center  will  continue  to 
receive  the  same  level  of  funding  as  it  received  in  FY  1996 
($100,000) .   This  will  allow  it  to  continue  the  importamt  technology 
transfer  work  it  pursues. 


STATE  AND  PRIVATE  FORESTRY  PROGRAM 

Question :   What  does  your  request  include  for  pest  prevention  and 
suppression? 

Answer:   The  FY  1997  budget  includes  $3,329,000  for  prevention  and 
suppression  on  federal  and  Tribal  lands  and  $7,100,000  for  prevention 
and  suppression  on  non-federal  lands  (State  and  private  lands) . 

Question :   How  does  this  amount  compare  to  the  five-year  average  for 
federal  and  cooperative  lands? 

Answer :  The  FY  1997  budget  amounts  represent  23  percent  of  the  5 -year 
average  annual  pest  suppression  expenditure  for  federal  lands  and  60 
percent  on  non- federal  lands. 
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Question:   Are  there  any  available  pest  prevention  and  suppression 
funds  for  FY  97  from  the  Emergency  Pest  Suppression  prograun? 

Answer:   No.   The  Emergency  Pest  Suppression  fund  was  eliminated  in 
the  FY  1996  budget .  We  anticipate  that  carryover  funds  from  prior 
years  will  be  completely  used  for  FY  1996  activities. 

Question:   With  only  about  half  of  the  needed  funds  for  prevention  and 
suppression  activities  being  requested,  what  will  be  the  impact  on 
forests? 

Answer :  The  FY  1997  budget  will  allow  the  Forest  Service  to  meet  23% 
of  anticipated  pest  suppression  needs  on  federal  lands.   Qverall, 
reduced  prevention  and  suppression  efforts  will  result  in  some  decline 
in  the  health  of  the  Nation's  forests  on  federal  lands  through  the 
damage  and  spread  of  forest  pests. 

On  State  and  private  lands,  cibout  60  percent  of  the  federal  share  of 
suppression  projects  will  be  met.   States,  local  communities,  and 
landowners  will  have  either  to  reduce  suppression  projects  or  to  fund 
a  higher  percentage  of  the  total  suppression  cost  in  FY  1997.   It  is 
likely  that  some  high  priority  suppression  projects  on  State  and 
private  lands  will  not  be  met  in  FY  1997. 

Question :   I  understemd  that  you  are  requesting  $15,500,000  increase 
for  SIP.   In  view  of  the  significant  shortfall  in  funds  for  prevention 
and  suppression,  doesn't  this  create  an  imbalance  in  your  request? 

Answer:   The  FY  1997  budget  request  for  the  Stewardship  Incentives 
Progrcun  will  restore  the  program  to  historical  levels  (with  the 
exception  of  FY  1996)  .   A  significant  backlog  of  SIP  requests  exists 
to  which  the  agency  has  been  unable  to  respond.   The  shortfall  in  pest 
suppression  funds  is  attributable  to  the  elimination  of  the  Emergency 
Pest  Suppression  Fund  in  FY  1996.   The  President's  Budget  will  provide 
funds  to  meet  only  23%  of  anticipated  suppression  needs  on  federal 
lands  amd  60%  on  cooperative  State  and  private  lands. 

The  FY  1997  budget  proposal,  for  all  State  and  Private  Forestry 
prograuns,  is  formulated  to  balance  different  areas  of  necessarj- 
program  work,  and  is  based  on  the  priorities  among  all  discretionary 
prograuns.   A  higher  funding  level  for  any  particular  program  area 
would  require  an  offset  of  lower  funding  for  other  program  areas, 
which  the  administration  considers  of  higher  priority. 

Question:   What  would  be  a  threshold  level  for  SIP  funding? 

Answer:   The  FY  1997  budget  request  for  the  Stewardship  Incentive 
Program  will  restore  the  program  to  the  historical  levels  (with  the 
exception  of  FY  1996)  .   A  sicfnificant  backlog  of  SIP  requests  exists 
to  which  the  agency  has  been  unable  to  respond.   SIP  serves  to 
encourage  up-front  capital  investments  by  private  woodlamd  owners, 
from  which  their  grandchildren  but  not  they  themselves  will  profit. 
Current  taoc  structures  at  both  the  federal  and  state  level  discourage 
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such  investment,  and  even  discourage  family  retention  of  woodland 
holdings,  so  the  SIP  progrcun  plays  an  important  role  in  promoting 
sustainable  management  of  the  nation's  non- industrial  private 
woodlands,  which  represent  two- thirds  of  the  nation's  forests. 

The  FY  1997  budget  proposal,  for  all  State  and  Private  Forestry 
programs,  is  formulated  to  balance  different  areas  of  necessary 
program  work,  and  is  based  on  the  priorities  among  all  discretionary 
progrcims .   A  higher  funding  level  for  cuiy  particular  progrcim  area 
would  require  an  offset  of  lower  funding  for  other  progreun  areas, 
which  the  administration  considers  of  higher  priority. 

Question:   Last  year  the  Subcommittee  provided  funds  for  the 
continuation  of  the  "Rural  Development  Through  Forestry  in  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest"  initiative.   The  initiative  has  produced 
significant  accomplishments  to  help  strengthen  and  revitalize  rural 
economies.   How  much  funding  does  the  recjuest  include  for  the 
initiative? 

Answer:   The  initiative  has  produced  significamt  accomplishments  to 
help  strengthen  rural  economies.   The  ejqseriences  in  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest  will  be  used  to  further  our  aibility  to  strengthen  the 
economies  of  rural  communities  nationwide. 

Based  on  the  FY  1997  proposed  budget,  the  FY  1997  planned  allocation 
for  the  Northeastern  Area  includes  about  $3.2  million  in  Economic 
Action  Program  funding,  of  which  $1.0  million  is  for  the  rural 
development  program. 

Based  on  the  level  of  funding  proposed  for  FY  1997,  the  planned 
allocation  of  limited  Economic  Action  Program  funds  ($15.0  million)  to 
field  units  is  based  on  the  purpose  of  the  program;   to  provide 
technical  and  financial  assistcuice  to  eligible  rural  communities 
nationwide.   In  addition  to  the  Rural  Development  component,  three 
other  components  are  also  funded  through  the  Economic  Action  Program: 
Economic  Recovery,  Forest  Products  Conservation  cind  Recovery,  and  the 
Wood- in-Transportation  (Timber  Bridge  Initiative)  component.   Each 
component  plays  a  specific  and  significant  role  in  increasing  the 
economic  capability  of  the  Nation's  rural  communities. 

Question:   The  request  for  State  and  Private  Forestry  is 
$164,000,000.   Does  this  include  funds  to  help  Pennsylvania  msmage 
their  state  and  private  lands? 

Answer :  Yes.   The  proposed  budget  provides  about  $3.3  million  to  help 
implement  cooperative  forestry  programs  in  PA. 

Question :   Please  describe  the  Northeast  Pennsylvania  wildlife/urban 
interface  pilot  project? 

Answer:   Northeastern  Pennsylvania  has  a  wide  variety  of  natural 
resources.   Forests  provide  renewable  resources  that,  if  properly 
protected  and  managed,  support  sustainable  economic  development. 
Forest -based  industries  such  as  travel  and  tourism,  recreation,  and 
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value-added  wood  products  can  form  the  basis  of  sustainable  economic 
development  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

The  purpose  of  the  pilot  project  in  northeastern  Pennsylvamia  would  be 
to  stimulate  sustainable  forest -based  economic  development  and  protect 
the  basis  of  that  development  through  the  implementation  of  key 
recommendations  of  the  Rural  Fire  Protection  in  America  Report. 

Funds,  if  available,  would  be  derived  from  Urban  and  Community 
Forestry;  Stewardship  and  Stewardship  Incentive  programs;  Forest 
Health  Management  Cooperative  Lands;  Rural  Fire  Protection  and 
Control;  Economic  Action  Program;  and  Rural  Community  Fire  Protection 
(through  the  Agriculture  appropriation) . 

FY  1997  funds  would  support  the  project  in  three  areas:   resource  and 
property  protection  at  the  wildland/urbcm  interface;  landowner 
outreach  and   assistance;  and  economic  strategies  leading  to  economic 
expansion. 

Resource  and  property  protection  efforts  would  be  tiered  to  the  Rural 
Fire  in  America  Report.   Funds  would  be  used  to  formalize  cooperative 
relationships  between  various  levels  of  government  responsible  for 
fire  protection  at  the  wildleind/urban  interface;  identify  and  monitor 
select  forested  areas  threatened  with  fire  and  that  potentially 
threaten  lives  cind  improved  property;  assist  with  equipping  rural 
volunteer  fire  departments;  train  State  amd  local  personnel  in  the 
Incident  Commamd  System;  and  assist  with  the  development  of 
coordinated  responses  to  emergencies . 

Landowner  outreach  cuid  assistance  efforts  would  emphasize  technical 
and  financial  assistance  to  nonindustrial  private  forest  landowners  so 
that  they  cam  properly  meinage  their  forest  and  related  natural 
resources  in  a  mcinner  that  meets  their  own  objectives  while  providing 
a  basis  for  economic  development  and  lowering  the  threat  of  fire. 

Economic  strategies  would  use  funds  to  identify  local  business 
capacity  to  utilize  local  forest  resources  in  both  commodity  and 
non-commodity  applications;  identify  local  business  needs  for 
sustainable  forest-based  economic  development;  and   define  specific 
strategies  and  financial  incentives  to  business  initiation  or 
start-up. 

Question:   Does  the  request  for  S&PF  include  funds  to  help  Ohio  manage 
their  state  and  private  lands? 

Answer:   Yes.   The  proposed  budget  provides  about  $1.7  million  to  help 
implement  the  cooperative  programs  in  Ohio. 

Question:   Please  describe  the  Eastern  Ohio  Conservation  Center 
project? 

Answer:   The  Eastern  Ohio  Conservation  Center  project  would  focus 
upon:  forest  health  management  issues,  particularly  the  leading  edge 
of  the  gypsy  moth;  fire  training  for  State  personnel  and  rural 
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volunteer  fire  departments;  private  landowner  education  and  program 
outreach;  urban/wildlcind  interface  issues;  urban  cind  community  forest 
resources  and  needs;  Project  Learning  Tree;  and  state  forest 
management . 

Availaible  federal  funds  in  FY  1997  would  be  used  as  seed  money  to 
establish  professional  staff;  equipment  and  supplies;  develop  a  master 
plam;  cuid  initiate  progrzuns  and  technology  transfer. 

The  center  would  establish  a  network  of  citizens  cuid  practitioners 
concerned  with  sound  forest  management,  and  will  identify  information 
needs,  facilitate  cind  support  forest  health  activities,  and 
disseminate  information  and  technology  transfer  on  forest  management. 

The  center  is  scheduled  to  be  located  on  the  Mohican  State  Forest,  an 
area  that  receives  high  recreation  eind  visitor  use. 

The  center  has  the  support  of  the  Ohio  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  eind  is  slated  to  receive  State  matching  funds. 

380.  Question:   Does  the  request  for  S&PF  include  funds  to  help  Illinois 
manage  their  state  and  private  lands? 

Answer :   Yes.   The  proposed  budget  provides  eibout  $2.8  million  to  help 
implement  cooperative  forestry  progrcuns  in  Illinois. 

381.  Question:   Does  the  request  include  funds  for  the  continuation  of  the 
"Chicago  Wilderness"  initiative? 

Answer :   The  FY  199  7  proposed  budget  for  the  Urban  and   Commiinity 
Forestry  Program  supports  projects  that  reflects  Forest  Service 
commitment  to  restoring  and  protecting  ecosystems  in  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  area.   The  planned  allocation  of  State  emd  Private 
Forestry  funds  to  the  Northeastern  Area  includes  funds  to  continue 
some  support  for  the  "Chicago  Wilderness"  initiative. 

382.  Question:   How  does  the  Seirvice  plan  to  provide  assistance  for  the 
Cook  County  Forest  Preserve  cind  Chicago  GreenStreets  in  FY  97? 

Answer:   The  Cook  County  Forest  Preserve  project  has  made  significant 
progress  to  preserve,  conserve,  and  mauiage  unique  biodiversity  found 
within  the  District's  forests,  woodlands,  savannas,  and  prairies.   For 
example,  in  FY  1995,  five  sites  were  developed  demonstrating 
ecological  approaches  to  managing  natural  resources  in  an  urbcui  area 
that  involved  more  than  2,000  volunteers.   Likewise,  the  Chicago 
Greenstreets  Program  has  made  significcint  progress  in  addressing  urban 
forestry  needs  in  the  Chicago  region  by  focusing  on  tree  planting  and 
care,  recycling,  and  open  space  revitalization.   Public-private 
partnerships  are  a  cornerstone  of  both  programs.   Assistance  for  these 
two  progreuns  will  continue  to  be  provided  to  the  extent  possible 
through  the  Forest  Service  Northeastern  Area. 

383.  Question:   What  is  the  recjuest  for  these  two  projects? 
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Answer :   Although  the  exact  level  of  funding  that  might  be  available 
for  these  projects  in  FY  1997  has  not  been  determined,  we  would 
anticipate  that  available  funding  will  likely  be  significantly  less 
than  in  FY  1996. 


RECYCLING 

I  am  concerned  by  the  apparent  contradiction  between  the  Administration's 
stated  goal  of  trying  to  increase  the  use  of  recycled  paper  and  the  Service's 
efforts  to  undercut  this  by  selling  green  pulpwood  at  below  market  cost. 

384.     Question:   Wouldn't  the  Service  increase  the  use  of  recycled  paper  and 
enhance  revenue  to  the  Treasury  if  prices  for  green  pulpwood  were 
increased? 

Answer :   We  do  not  believe  that  increasing  the  price  of  pulpwood  would 
have  any   effect  on  paper  prices  significant  enough  to  increase  the  use 
of  recycled  paper.   The  following  factors  would  minimize  any  paper 
price  increase:  1)  the  price  of  pulpwood  is  a  very  small  component  of 
the  price  of  paper;  2)  the  Forest  Service  supplies  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  pulpwood  produced;  3)  in  1995,  45  percent  of 
all  paper  consumed  was  made  from  recycled  paper;  and  4)  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  Forest  Service  could  significantly  increase  the  price  of 
pulpwood. 

The  price  of  pulpwood  is  based  on  transaction  evidence  appraisals  that 
estimate  the  market  value  of  pulpwood.   The  market  value  is  based  on 
the  supply  of  pulpwood  and  the  willingness  of  public  and  private 
pulpwood  sellers  to  harvest  pulpwood  at  certain  prices.   If  the  Forest 
Service  increased  the  price  of  pulpwood  above  the  market  level, 
pulpwood  buyers  would  turn  to  private  landholders  for  this  material. 
If  this  were  to  occur,  the  Forest  Service  would  be  unable  to  meet  the 
resource  objectives  of  the  offered  sales. 


THUNDER  SALVAGE  SALE 

I  was  disappointed  when  the  Service  recently  nullified  the  high  bid  put  in  by 
the  Northwest  Ecosystem  Allieuice  for  the  Thunder  salvage  timber  sale  on  the 
Okanogcui  National  Forest. 

385.      Question:   What  is  being  done  by  the  Service  to  ensure  that  in  the 

future  the  high  bidder  in  the  timber  sales  will  be  awarded  the  sale, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  bidder  plans  to  cut  the  timber? 

Answer :   Proposed  vegetative  management  projects  are  analyzed  as  part 
of  the  plamning  process  consistent  with  the  National  Forest  Management 
Act  of  1976  (NFMA) ,  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(NEPA) ,  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Plauining  Act  of 
1974  (RPA) ,  and  others.   The  objectives  for  these  projects  may  include 
improvements  to:  habitat  for  threatened  and  endeingered  species; 
wildlife  heOsitat;  range  hcibitat;  aesthetics;  timber  resources;  forest 
health,  to  reduce  fuel  loading,  and  many  other  objectives.   Projects 
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are  identified  in  order  to  implement  Forest  Land  and  Resource 
Management  Plans .   Timber  sales  are  only  one  method  that  may  be  chosen 
to  implement  these  projects. 

The  timber  sale  contract  is  a  legally  binding  agreement  between  the 
Forest  Service  and  a  purchaser.   In  this  agreement  the  Forest  Service 
agrees  to  sell  timber  to  the  purchaser  and  permit  the  purchaser  to  cut 
and  remove  the  timber  designated  in  the  contract,  and  the  purchaser 
agrees  to  purchase,  cut,  and  remove  the  included  timber.   If 
purchasers  buy  timber  with  no  intent  to  cut  and  remove  this  timber, 
land  managers  may  not  be  able  to  achieve  the  vegetative  management 
objectives  in  their  Land  Management  Plans.   Purchasers  that  sign 
contracts  with  the  Forest  Service  cuid  then  do  not  cut  the  timber  will 
eventually  default  the  timber  sale  contract.   The  Forest  Service  is 
required  to  agressively  pursue  contract  default  damages.   The  Forest 
Service,  by  regulation,  is  also  required  to  award  contracts  to 
purchasers  that  have  adequate  financial  resources  and  equipment  to 
complete  the  timber  sale  contract. 

The  Forest  Service  is  not  pursuing  regulations  that  would  allow 
bidders  to  purchase  timber  and  then  not  fulfill  the  terms  of  the 
timber  sale  contract.   It  is  essential  that  the  Forest  Service  award 
contracts  to  responsible  bidders  who  intend  to  purchase,  cut,  cind 
remove  the  included  timber  in  the  contracts  as  well  as  to  protect 
forest  resources  during  the  harvesting  operations  to  insure  that  the 
objectives  in  Land  Management  Plans  and  the  environmental  decisions 
that  implement  those  Plans  are  met.   It  is  our  intent  to  meet  these 
objectives  while  ensuring  the  highest  bid  price  possible. 


URBAN  FORESTRY 

Question:   I  noticed  your  request  for  FY  97  includes  a  $500,000 
increase  for  Urban  Forestry,  for  a  total  of  $26,000,000.   What  have 
you  been  able  to  accomplish  in  FY  96  in  the  Urban  Forestry  Program. 

Answer:   Specific  accooiplishments  for  FY  1996  will  not  be  available 
until  October  1996.   However,  specific  accomplishments  from  FY  1995 
are  available  and  comparisons  with  previous  years  indicate  that  the 
trends  in  this  program  have  been  sustained.   These  trends  include 
increases  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  technical  and  financial 
assistance  that  is  available  for  communities  to  estai)lish,  develop  and 
protect  the  country's  urban  and  community  areas,  where  78V  of  the  U.S. 
population  resides.   In  FY  1995  more  thcui  7,200  communities  were 
assisted  through  this  prograun,  engaging  more  than  7,000 
community -based  volunteer  orgeuiizations  to  make  positive  changes  in 
their  environment  and  redeem  individual  responsibility  to  the 
development  and  improvement  of  the  country.   $7.5  million  in  matching 
federal  grants  was  made  availaible  to  1,600  community  based 
organizations,  and  leveraged  $10.9  million  in  private  contributions 
toward  planting  more  thein  4.4  million  trees  and  protecting  an 
additional  112,000  acres  of  existing  urbeui  forest. 

Question:   Why  do  you  need  an   increase  in  FY  97? 
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Answer :   Urban  forests  represent  a  $30  billion  appreciating  resource 
that,  with  proper  care  and  management  has  the  potential  for  $80 
billion  value  to  the  nation  (data  source:   "Trees  in  the  Community: 
Managing  the  Urban  Forest,"  published  in  the  Management  Information 
Services  Report  of  the  International  City/Council  Management 
Association;  Vol.  24 /No.  5,  May  1992)  .   Urban  and  Community  Forestry 
progrcuns  engage  the  public  in  taking  responsibility  for  managing  these 
resources  to  the  greatest  environmental,  economic  emd  social  value  for 
their  community.    At  the  current  funding  level,  16%  of  eligible 
communities  can  receive  the  technical  cund  fineuicial  assistance  they 
need  to  begin  development  of  self-sustaining  programs.   Such  programs 
contribute  positively  to  property  values,  business  investments,  air, 
soil  and  water  quality;  they  stimulate  public  action  and  commitment 
and  help  build  the  sense  of  community  in  the  nation's  towns  and  urban 
centers.   The  additional  fund  request  for  FY  1997,  approximately  2%  of 
the  overall  progreun  dollars,  would  help  the  progreim  to  maintain  its 
upward  trend  cuid  allow  program  objectives  to  adjust  to  societal  needs. 


SECTION  318  SALES 

Question:   Why  hasn't  the  Administration  been  more  aggressive  in 
seeking  a  repeal  of  the  salvage  timber  and  the  Section  318  riders? 

Answer :   The  Administration  has  been  aggressive  in  attempts  to  repeal 
Public  Law  104-19.   The  President  himself  has,  on  several  occasions, 
called  for  repeal  of  the  rider  emd  publicly  supported  the  "Murray 
Bill"  (S.  1590).   S.  1590  would  have  repealed  P.L.  104-19.   It 
included  provisions  to  buy  out  or  replace  section  318  sales  and  revise 
the  expedited  salvage  process.   The  Administration  worked  with  Senator 
Murray  to  assure  that  the  proposed  bill  addressed  the  legal  problems 
associated  with  P.L.  104-19.   On  March  13,  1996,  the  President  sent  a 
letter  to  Senator  Murray  expressing  strong  support  for  her  bill  cuid 
encouraging  her  colleagues  to  support  it  as  well. 


URBAN  RESOURCES  PARTNERSHIP 

Question:   I  want  to  again  commend  the  Service  for  its  success  with 
the  Urbcui  Resources  Partnership  program.   This  program  is  truly  one  of 
the  great  success  stories  within  the  Service.   By  providing  urban 
residents  with  the  opportunity  to  solve  local  environmental  problems 
and  improve  the  quality  of  urban  life,  the  Service  is  helping  millions 
of  Americans.   Please  tell  the  Committee  if  you  think  this  program  has 
been  successful  and  why.   In  addition,  please  tell  us  what  steps  you 
are  taking  to  continue  and  expand  this  prograun. 

Answer :   The  Urban  Resources  Partnership  (URP)  was  developed  as  a 
specific  project  focus  within  the  overall  Urbcin  and  Community  Forestry 
effort.   This  demonstration  project  has  focused  on  providing  local 
groups  with  "one-stop-shopping"  for  federal  resources  availeible  for 
urbeui  resource  management.   In  the  past  2  years,  the  $6  million 
provided  by  the  Forest  Service  and   the  Natural  Resource  Conservation 
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Service  for  URP,  has  leveraged  approximately  $14  million  in 
non- federal  funding  and  community  Icibor.   Twenty- six  thousand  hours  of 
technical  assistance  have  been  provided  by  federal  and  local  agencies 
and  organizations  for  310  projects  in  the  8  cities.   URP 
accomplishments  have  provided  a  template  from  which  to  encourage 
collaborative  efforts  to  resolve  local  problems.   As  such,  URP  is 
reflected  in  the  entire  Urban  and  Community  Forestry  progrsun,  and  as 
the  overall  U&CF  effort  is  sustained  and  expanded,  so  will  the 
fundamental  cooperative  concepts  of  the  Urban  Resources  Partnership. 
The  proposed  FY  1997  budget  maintains  the  existing  demonstration 
sites . 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Question :   How  much  was  spent  by  the  Service  and  other  federal 
government  agencies  on  law  enforcement  activities  associated  with  the 
"Cripps  Bend"  timber  sale  on  the  Shawnee  NF? 

Answer :   The  amount  spent  on  Forest  Service  law  enforcement  in 
connection  with  the  Cripps  Bend  timber  sale  was  approximately 
$36,544.   This  covers  base  salary,  overtime,  and  travel  for 
approximately  13  officers  that  covered  the  law  enforcement  activities 
during  this  sale. 

Also  $2,133  was  spent  through  cooperative  law  enforcement  with  state 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies.   Estimates  of  what  was  spent  by 
other  federal  government  agencies  on  law  enforcement  activities  on  the 
Cripps  Bend  timber  sale  are  not  availcible. 

Question:   How  much  has  been  spent  by  the  Service  and  other  federal 
government  agencies  on  court  costs  associated  with  the  Cripps  Bend 
sale? 

Answer:  Approximately  $20,000  has  been  spent  on  court  costs  for  the 
Cripps  Bend  sale . 

Question :   Why  did  the  Seirvice  proceed  with  the  Cripps  Bend  sale  while 
court  cases  on  the  sale  were  still  pending? 

Answer:   The  Service  continued  with  the  Cripps  Bend  sale  because  the 
Judge  ruled  that  we  could  proceed. 

Question:   How  much  has  been  spent  by  the  Service  and  other  federal 
government  agencies  on  the  Opportunity  Area  6  environmental  assessment 
at  the  Shawnee  NF? 

Answer:   Approximately  $300,000  h^s  been  spent  on  the  Opportunity  Area 
6  environmental  assessment  at  the' Shawnee  NF. 


FOREST  CONDITIONS 
As  I  recall,  in  1991  or  1992,  the  Forest  Service  held  a  conference  on  forest 
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conditions,  especially  as  they  are  affected  by  insects  and  disease,  and  the 
role  of  Research  generally.   My  recollection  is  that  the  Research  level  was  the 
seune  in  constamt  dollars  in  1990  as  in  1980.   It  is  also  my  recollection  that 
work  on  Insect  and  Diseases,  cuid  some  other  work  had  fallen.   If  I  recall  the 
decline  was  in  dollars,  as  a  percentage  of  the  Forest  Service  budget,  euid  the 
number  of  scientists  funded. 
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Question:   Is  my  recollection  correct? 


Answer :   Your  recollection  is  correct.   The  Forest  Service  Research 
budget  decreased  slightly  from  1980  to  199G  from  $95.9  Million  to 
$93.5  Million  in  terms  of  FY  1980  constant  dollars.   Funding  for 
insect  and  disease  research  has  decreased  by  nearly  50%  and  gone  from 
about  19%  of  the  total  Forest  Service  Research  budget  to  about  11% 
over  the  same  period.   During  the  same  period,  the  number  of 
scientists  working  on  insect  and  disease  problems  has  decreased  from 
about  165  to  about  89. 


Question:   Please  update  Research  by  activity  in  constant  dollars  and 
scientist  years,  for  1980-1997. 

Answer :  From  1980  to  1994,  Research  budget  was  spread  over  five  budget 
line  items  (BLIs) ,  and  in  1995  Research  went  to  three  BLIs.   However, 
because  we  initiated  the  Research  Budget  and  Attainment  Information 
System  (RBAIS) ,  constant  dollars  were  spread  across  the  four  major 
RBAIS  emphasis  areas  beginning  in  1995. 


1980  Constant  Dollars 
...dollars  in  thouscinds  .  .  . 

FY  1980    FY  1981    FY  1982  FY  1983  FY  1984 

Forest  Environment  Research   17,498     17,376     17,582  16,009  15,916 

Forest  Management  Research    17,733    18,862    17,562  16,756  17,267 

Forest  Products  &  Harvesting   15,258     16,749     17,318  14,568  14,031 

Forest  Protection  Research    27,127     27,223     25,403  24,470  23,331 

Resource  Analysis  Research    18,301     18,591     17,234  15,842  14,790 


Scientist  Years 


964.1 


958.3 


908.9 


837.7 


Forest  Environment  Research 
Forest  Mamagement  Research 
Forest  Products  &  Harvesting 
Forest  Protection  Research 
Resource  Analysis  Research 


FY  1985 
15,273 
16,643 
13,884 
21,862 
17,821 


FY  1986 
17,439 
15,675 
12,801 
20,341 
16,574 


FY  1987 
19,961 
16,939 
13,335 
22,138 
17,473 


FY  1988 
19,988 
18,219 
13,523 
21,482 
17,425 


FY  1989 
20,329 
17,936 
13,422 
21,578 
16,710 


Scientist  Years 


799.4 


733.6 


713  .4 


723.9 


714  .0 
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FY  1990  FY  1991  FY  1992  FY  1993  FY  1994 

Forest  Environment  Research  21,102  24,509  24,327  23,759  23,298 

Forest  Management  Research  18,548  21,967  22,902  22,529  22,692 

Forest  Products  t  Harvesting  13,298  13,661  14,974  14,529  14,262 

Forest  Protection  Research  21,292  22,939  23,810  23,234  22,804 

Resource  Analysis  Research  16,433  17,669  '19,405  19,914  19,942 

Scientist  Years  715.8  719.8  713.8  780.7  777.7 


FY  1995  FY  1996  FY  1997 

Vegetation  Management  and  Protection      47,749  42,551  42,249 

Wildlife,  Fish,  Water,  and  Air  Sciences   24,019  20,946  20,373 

Resource  Valuation  and  Use                20,983  18,798  18,162 

Inventory  and  Monitoring                   11,743  11,156  10,906 

Scientist  Years  730.9     N/A       N/A 

N/A  =   We  are  uncible  to  estimate  actual  scientist  years  accomplishments,  and 
attainments  until  the  fiscal  year  is  completed. 

396.      Question:   Research  is  highly  personnel  oriented.   I'm  concerned  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  declare  a  crisis  eind  crash  action,  while 
short-changing  the  research  that  should  be  the  foundation  for  the  type 
and  level  of  action.   Given  the  long-term  trends  emd  the  1997  budget, 
where  are  we  falling  behind  and  what  deingers  does  this  pose  in  helping 
resource  meuiagers  make  wise  choices  for  actions  that  may  be  urged? 

Answer:   Since  its  beginning,  the  focus  of  the  USDA  Forest  Service 
Research  progreun  has  been  to  address  the  highest  priority  information 
and  technology  needs  for  the  Nation's  forest  and  rsmgeland  resources. 
Short-term  focus  has  generally  been  driven  by  the  immediate  needs  of 
the  resource  professional  while  the  longer-term  strategic  effort  has 
been  driven  by  broader  science  needs.   Balancing  the  short-  and 
long-term  needs,  that  is,  addressing  today's  needs  while  providing  the 
foundation  science  to  solve  tomorrow's  problems,  has  always  been  a 
challenge.   However,  while  scientific  and  infrastructure  capacity  have 
been  rapidly  declining,  both  short-  and  long-term  demands  for 
information  are  increasing  and  becoming  more  complex.   It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  provide  a  reasonable  balcince .   Natural  resource 
professionals  are  increasingly  frustrated  that  we  cannot  meet  their 
urgent  needs  in  a  timely  mcinner.   This  situation  has  resulted  in  close 
collaboration  and  cooperation  between  scientists  and  managers  to 
assure  that  we  continue  to  target  the  most  critical  needs.   However, 
this  is  at  the  price  of  reduced  ability  to  provide  timely  solutions  to 
future  problems . 

Since  1985,  the  loss  of  Forest  Service  scientific  capacity  has  been 
dramatic: 

NUMBER  OF  SCIEHTISTS 
1985      1997   %  Loss 

Entomologists  70        36     -48 
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Pathologists 

SO 

29 

-42 

Raiige  Scientists 

22 

6 

-73 

Hydrologists 

19 

15 

-21 

Soil  Scientists 

27 

15 

-44 

Geneticists 

31 

18 

-42 

Foresters 

350 

157 

-55 

Forest  Products  Tech 

63 

14 

-78 

All  Other 

353 

252 

-29 

Totals  985       542     -45 

In  constant  dollars,  the  Forest  Service  Research  budget  is  slightly 
below  where  it  was  in  FY  1980  (see  "History  of  Research 
Appropriations, "  Attached) .   Although  this  suggests  that  we  should  be 
able  to  fund  about  the  Seune  number  of  scientists  during  this  period, 
we  have  continued  to  experience  reductions  due  to  attrition;   more 
recently,  the  agency  has  been  granted  authority  to  conduct  a 
Reduction- In- Force .   Standard  economic  deflators  based  on  the  national 
Cost  of  Living  Index  do  not  seem  to  reflect  the  costs  of  conducting 
scientific  research.   Other  science  institutions  report  similar 
increases  in  cost  of  research. 

We  believe  that  our  comparative  advantage  in  the  science  community  is 
the  ability  to  initiate  and  sustain  long-term,  integrated, 
inter-disciplinary  attack  on  complex  natural  resource  problems  of 
large  scale  and  broad  scope.   This  requires  that  we  maintain  a 
broad-based  pool  of  scientific  disciplines  strategically  located  to 
address  regional,  national,  and  international  issues.   At  current 
staffing  and  funding,  we  are  unable  to  adequately  address  generally 
recognized  critical  problems  such  as:  forest  health  and  productivity; 
forest  inventory  cycle  reduction;  inventory  and  monitoring  methodogy; 
ecosystem  sustainability;  and  technology  to  extend  wood  supplies,  such 
as  recycling  and  use  of  smaller  diameter  understory  trees. 

Question:   Please  describe  in  detail  the  research  plans  you  have  to 
determine  the  impacts  of  logging  and  logging  roads  on  [a]  watersheds, 
[b]  soil  movement,  [c]  site  deterioration,  [d]  strecuns  and  rivers,  [e] 
fisheries  and  any  other  resource  situations.   Show  the  studies 
underway  in  1996,  the  actions  planned  for  1997,  and   the  target 
completion  dates.   Show  the  anticipated  scientist  years  and   costs  by 
project.   Show  amy  cooperative  aspects  of  the  studies. 

Answer:   Forest  Service  Research  has  169  current  and  planned  studies 
relating  to  effects  of  logging  and  logging  roads  on  forest  resources. 
These  studies  involve  about  $8,600,000  and  95  scientist  years  in  FY 
1996.   An  attachment  is  provided  which  contains  a  detailed  listing  of 
the  information  requested. 

Question :   The  3/8/96  Oregonian  reported  on  a  study  by  Forest  Service 
hydrologist  Gordon  Gramt  that  will  be  in  the  T^ril  issue  of  Water 
Resources  Research.   Provide  a  summary  of  its  salient  points.  What 
further  work  is  Mr.  Grant  and  others  associated  with  that  work  doing 
as  a  result  of  the  Northwest  floods,  other  floods,  road  washouts  and 
streeun  damage  to  watersheds. 
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ANSWER  FOR  QUESTION  #397  RELATED  TO  PAST  AND  ONGOING  FOREST  SERVICE  RESERACH 


Forest  Service  Research  has  169  current  smd  plcuined  studies  relating  to  effects 
of  logging  and  logging  roads  on  forest  resources.   These  studies  involve  about 
$8,600,000  and  95  scientist  years  in  FY  1996.   The  following  is  a  detailed 
listing  of  the  information  requested. 

[a]  Watershed 

1996  Studies 

1.  Study  description;   Salvage  logging  effects  on  reburn  intensity. 
Planned  completion  date:   October  1997 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996 :   1 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $30,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Coop.  U  of  Washington  &  Washington 

State  U. 

2.  Study  description:   Silviculture  approach  to  creating  sustainjible 
dry  forest  ecosystems . 

Planned  completion  date:   October  1999 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   .5 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $15,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Coop.  National  Forest  System 

3.  Study  description:   Evaluating  effects  of  past  logging  on 
watershed  vegetation  patterns  and  composition. 

Planned  completion  date:   October  1,  1996  (part  of  Upper  Columbia 

River  Basin  effort) 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996  :   1 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   UCRB  funding 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Coop.  UCRB  Project 

4.  Study  description:   Creating  future  forests  with  reduced 
catastrophic  fire/insect  hazard. 

Plcinned  completion  date:   October  1996 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   2 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $63,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Coop.  National  Forest  System,  U.  of 

Washington  and  Washington  State  U. 

5.  Study  description:   Watershed  response  to  1996  flood- -How  have 
changes  in  Icuid  use  (cuts,  roads)  changed  the  response  of 
watersheds  to  floods?   Interactions  of  slides  from  hillslopes, 
debris  flows  down  steep  channels,  disturbemce  of  ripariain  and 
channel  conditions  along  main  channels. 

Planned  completion  date:   September  1997 

Plauined  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   2 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $150,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Cooperation:   Oregon  State 

University,  Willamette  NF,  National  Science  Foundation. 

6.  Study  description:  Retrospective  analyses  to  determine  effects  of 
forest  management,  including  clearcutting  and  roads,  on  pea)c 
streamf lows . 

Planned  completion  date:   December  1996. 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   0.5 

Plcinned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $20,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Wor)c  is  collaborative  among  USPS 

Pacific  Northwest  Research  Station  and  Oregon  State  University 
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researchers.   Statistical  analyses  of  logging  treatment  effects  in 
10  pairs  of  small  watersheds  is  using  long-term  records  that  have 
been  maintained  for  up  to  40  years  by  Forest  Service  researchers. 
Study  is  also  integrated  with  other  long-term  studies  of  watershed 
response  to  vegetation  manipulation  at  H.J.  Andrews  Experimental 
Forest,  a  National  Science  Foundation  funded  Long-Term  Ecological 
Research  site. 

Study  description:   Development  and  application  of  simulation 

tools  to  evaluate  effects  of  timber  harvest  cind  road  construction 

on  hydrologic  cind  geomorphic  processes.   New  technologies  in 

computer-based  modeling,  geographic  information  systems,  and 

remote  sensing  are  providing  opportunities  to  couple  spatially 

distributed  hydrologic  models  that  predict  streamflow  with  models 

predicting  mass  movements  and  sediment  production.   These  new 

models  allow  researchers  and  managers  to  explore  consequences  of 

past  and  future  meinagement  scenarios  on  key  watershed  behavior  and 

processes . 

Plcuuied  completion  date:   June  1997 

Plcinned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   1.2 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $30,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Research  on  this  project  is 

proceeding  under  the  interagency  agreement  between  the  U.S.  Forest 

Service  and  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  for  watershed  research. 

Study  description:   Field  and  modeling  studies  to  evaluate  effects 

of  forest  roads  on  streamflows.   Intensive  monitoring  of  runoff 

from  forest  roads  at  the  H.J.  Andrews  Experimental  Forest  is 

providing  new  information  on  how  roads  contribute  to  peak 

streamflows.   Focus  is  on  determining  causal  mechanisms  linking 

roads  to  runoff  generation  processes. 

Planned  completion  date:   June  1997 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   0.7 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $25,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Study  is  primarily  funded  by  Bureau 

of  Land  Management,  with  data  amd  logistical  support  provided  by 

Pacific  Northwest  Research  Station.   Field  research  scientist  is 

from  Dept .  of  Forest  Sciences  at  Oregon  State  University. 

Study  Description:   The  Caspar  Creek  Experimental  Watersheds.   The 
Caspar  Creek  project  is  the  first  comprehensive  field  experiment 
in  the  U.S.  or  abroad  to  evaluate  cumulative  watershed  effects  of 
logging  and  road  building.   Current  studies  include  measurements 
of  streamflow  and  suspended  sediment  discharge,  bed  load  movement, 
stream  channel  stability,  large  woody  debris,  anadromous  fish 
habitat,  solar  radiation,  precipitation,  air  cind  water 
temperature,  soil  moisture,  groundwater,  and  sub-surface  pipe 
flow.   To  date  about  40  scientific  papers  have  been  published  from 
this   study. 

Planned  completion  date:   2000,  with  monitoring  to  be  continued 
until  2100. 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996-7:   1.2  per  year. 
Planned  costs  for  FY  1996-7:   $200,000  plus  $90,000  contribution 
by  California  per  year. 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   California  Department  of  Forestry 
and  Fire  Protection  annually  contributes  $90,000  plus  land, 
facilities,  maintenance,  and  staff.   California  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game  and  Department  of  Mines  and  Geology  provide  staff 
support . 
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study  description:   Ongoing  longterm  watershed  studies  at  the  the 
Fraser  Experimental  forest  are  monitoring  the  effect  of  road 
construction  auid  timber  harvest  on  water  yield  and  sediment 
production.   Impacts  have  been  imposed  since  the  early  1950 's  in 
some  cases  and  initial  response,  recovery,  and  natural  variation 
has  and   is  being  monitored.   Nine  experimental  watersheds  are 
involved.   Similar  monitoring  of  timber  harvest  and  road 
construction  impacts  are  being  monitored  on  the  Medicine  Bow 
National  Forest  in  cooperation  with  national  forest  system 
hydrologists  as  well  in  what  is  an  operational  level  application 
of  research  technology. 
Planned  Completion  Date:   Ongoing 

Planned  Scientist  Years  Expended  for  FY  1996:   1/3  SY  per  year 
Planned  Costs  for  FY  1996:   $140,000;  Continuing  in  1997. 
Cooperative  Aspects  of  Study:   Long  history  of  faculty/student 
interaction  with  Colorado  State  University  and  University  of 
Wyoming  as  well  as  other  academic,  public,  and  private 
institutions.   These  studies  represent  the  bench  mark  case  studies 
on  the  long  term  effect  of  forest  manipulation  on  watershed 
response  in  the  subalpine  zone 

Study  description:   Impact  of  clearcutting  on  water  yield  and 

chemistry 

Planned  Completion  date:   Long-term  approximately  2005 

Planned  Sci .  Yr  Expended  for  FY  96:   0.1 

Planned  cost  for  FY  96:   $10,000,  continuing  in  1997 

Cooperative  Aspects:   MOU  with  Itasca,  County,  MN. 

Study  description:   Impact  of  whole  tree  harvesting  &  hardwood  to 

conifer  conversion  on  water  yield  and  water  chemistry. 

Plcuined  Completion  date:   Long-term  approximately  2006 

Planned  Sci.  Yr  Expended  for  FY  96:   0.1 

Planned  cost  for  FY  96:   $10,000,  continuing  in  1997 

Cooperative  Aspects:   MOU  with  Chippewa  National  Forest 

Study  description:   Impact  of  peatland  black  spruce  harvesting  on 

water  tables. 

Planned  Completion  date:   Long-term  approximately  2006 

Planned  Sci.  Yr  Expended  for  FY  96:   0.1,  continuing  in  1997 

Cooperative  Aspects:   MOU  with  Chippewa  National  Forest 

Study  description:   Impact  of  logging  on  lake  &  wetland  potholes, 

physical  and  chemical  aspects. 

Planned  completion  date:   December,  1997 

Planned  Sci.  Yr.  Expended  for  FY  96:   1,  continuing  in  1997 

Cooperative  Aspects:   Clearwater  County,  MN,  &  Itasca  State  Park, 

MN 

Study  description:   A  study  is  being  established  in  connection 

with  the  National  Long-Term  Soil  Productivity  Study  to  (1) 

quantify  relationships  and  interactions  among  geomorphic  surfaces, 

soil  water,  soil  properties,  amd  tree  growth  and  (2)  determine  the 

effects  of  timber  harvest,  soil  compaction,  and  organic  matter 

removal  upon  soil  water,  nutrient  distribution,  and  site 

productivity  as  expressed  by  biomass  production  and  species 

distribution. 

Planned  completion  date:   September  1998. 

Planned  scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   0.20 

Planned  cost  for  FY  1996:   $50,000. 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Coop.  Univ.  of  MO.,  MO  Dept .  of 
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Conserv. 

16.  Study  description:   Movement  of  nutrients  through  sandy  soil 
profile  under  controlled,  nutrient  enhcinced,  and  nutrient  +  water 
enhanced  condi  t  i  ons . 

Pleuined  completion  date:   December,  2000 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   .1 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $20,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Cooperators:   H.  L.  Allen  and   T. 

Albaugh,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

17.  Study  description:   Evaluation  of  forest  operations  impacts  with 
best  management  practices.   Using  a  paired-watershed  approach, 
this  study  will  measure  water  quality  effects  of  conventional 
forest  operations  including  harvesting,  road  building,  and  site 
preparation. 

Planned  completion  date:   FY  98 

Planned  scientist  years  FY  96:   0.1 

Planned  costs  FY  96:   $50K 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Co-primary  investigators  with 

Auburn  University;  supported  with  in-kind  by  Georgia-Pacific 

Corporation. 

18.  Study  description:   Development,  application  and  evaluation  of  a 
forest  management  erosion  and  stream  sediment  model . 

Planned  Completion  Date:   September  1997 

Planned  Scientists  years  expended  for  1996:   1.5 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   150,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:  University  of  Georgia,  Nantahala 

N.F.,  Environmental  Protection  Agency 

19.  Study  description:   Cumulative  effects  of  Icind  use  practices 
(forestry,  agriculture,  rural  community)  on  water  quality. 
Planned  Completion  Date:   September  1996 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  1996:   0.6 

Plcinned  costs  for  FY  1996:   50,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   University  of  Minnesota 

20.  Study  description:   Docxjment  impacts  of  a  typical  national  forest 
timber  sale  on  soil  and  water  resources.   Develop  and  refine 
monitoring  techniques  that  can  be  used  to  evaluate  impacts  of 
similar  management  activities.   Macroinvertebrates,  streamwater 
chemistry,  and  sediment  production  are  being  measured  on  a  logged 
and  nearby  reference  watershed. 

Planned  Completion  Date:   Fall  1998 
Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  1996  0.3  SY 
Planned  costs  for  1996:   10,000,  continuing  in  1997 
Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Monongahela  National  Forest 

21.  Study  description:   Effects  of  stand  restoration  burning, 
regeneration  harvesting,  and  road  reconstruction  on  water  quality, 
streeun  habitat,  benthic  organisms,  and  fish  populations. 
Planned  Completion  Date:   2000 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  1996:   6.0 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   300,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Nantahala  N.F.,  University  of 

Georgia,  Virginia  Tech  and  State  University,  EPA,  Clemson 

University 

[a]  Watershed 
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1997  Planned  Studies 

Study  description:   Watershed  response  to  1996  flood- -How  have 

changes  in  land  use  (cuts,  roads)  changed  the  response  of 

watersheds  to  floods?   Interactions  of  slides  from  hillslopes, 

debris  flows  down  steep  channels,  disturbance  of  riparian  and 

channel  conditions  along  main  channels. 

Planned  completion  date:   September  1997 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1997:   2 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   $150,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Oregon  State  University, 

Willamette  National  Forest,  National  Science  Foundation. 

Study  description:  Retrospective  analyses  to  determine  effects  of 

forest  management,  including  clearcutting  and  roads,  on  low 

streamf lows .   Analysis  of  long-term  data  sets  from  small  and  large 

paired  watersheds  in  western  Cascades  of  Oregon  to  evaluate  trends 

in  peak  flows  in  relation  to  treatments. 

Planned  completion  date:   December  1997 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1997:   0.5 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   $20,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Work  is  collaborative  among  USFS 

Pacific  Northwest  Research  Station  and  Oregon  State  University 

researchers . 

Study  description:   Further  development  and  application  of 
simulation  tools  to  evaluate  effects  of  timber  harvest  and  road 
construction  on  streamf low,  mass  movements,  and  channel  changes. 
Current  models  (described  under  1996  #2  above)  will  be  extended  to 
include  effects  of  debris  flows  and  movement  of  woody  debris  in 
affecting  channel  structure  and  suitability  for  aquatic  habitat. 
Planned  completion  date:   June  1988 
Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1997:   1.5 
Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   $50,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Same  as  1996  above.   Work  in  this 
area  is  also  being  conducted  under  the  CLAMS  (Coastal  Landscape 
Analysis  and  Modeling  Study) ,  an  analysis  of  alternative 
management  strategies  for  the  Oregon  Coast  Range  involving 
researchers  from  Pacific  Northwest  Research  Station  and  Oregon 
State  University. 

Study  description:   Analysis  of  recent  floods  on  watershed 
processes.   widespread  flooding  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  in 
February  1996  offers  unprecedented  opportunity  to  examine 
interaction  among  historical  and  current  land  management  practices 
and  flood  processes,  including  peak  streamf lows,  mass  movements, 
and  cheuinel  disturbances.   Work  will  focus  on  identifying 
cause-and-ef feet  linkages  between  hillslope  and  channel  processes 
as  influenced  by  land-use  condition  (i.e.,  clearcuts,  roads) . 
Plouined  completion  date:   December  1997 
Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1997:   0.5 
Plcuined  costs  for  FY  1997:   $40,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Study  will  be  conducted  as  part  of 
a  larger,  multi -disciplinary  post-flood  einalysis  effort  now 
underway  on  federal  and  state  Icuids  throughout  the  Northwest. 
Contributors  include  scientists  with  the  H.J.  Andrews  LTER  site. 
National  Forest  and  BLM  resource  specialists,  and  specialists  with 
other  state  agencies. 

Study  description:   Caspar  Creek  Eiqjerimental  Watershed.   Same  as 
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9  cibove  in  current  watershed  studies.  This  study  in  ongoing. 

6.  Study  description:   New,  large  basin  watershed  analysis  on  the 
Chippewa 

National  Forest 
Multidisciplinary  in  nature. 
Planned  Completion  Date:   FY99 
Planned  Sci  Yr .  4.0 
Planned  Costs  for  FY97,  $90,000 

7.  Possible  new  road  impact  study  on  Region  9  training  area  in  FY1996 
on  Fletcher  Challenge  land 

8.  Study  description:   Impact  of  wetlands  and  logging  on  streamflow 
and  stream  function. 

Planned  Completion  Date:   December,  1999. 

Planned  Sci.  Yr.  FY  97  0.25 

Planned  costs  for  FY  97  $10,000 

Cooperative  Aspects:   Natural  Resources  Research  Institute,  Univ. 

of  MN.  A  Superior  NF,  Ottawa  NF,  and  Chequamegon  NF.  Part  of 

National  Science  Foundation  team. 

9.  Study  description:   Impact  of  thinning  in  nine  small  watersheds  in 
Arkansas.   Commercial  or  pre -commercial  thinning  of  loblolly  or 
shortleaf  pine  stands  regenerated  naturally  and  artificially  in 
1980. 

Planned  Completion  Date:   2000 

SY  Expended  in  1997:   0.1 

Planned  Costs  in  FY  97:   $7,000 

Cooperative  Aspects  of  study;   Done  cooperatively  with  Oklahoma 

State  University  and  University  of  Arkansas  at  Monticello.   Six 

watersheds  are  on  the  Ouachita  National  Forest,  3  are  on 

Weyerhauser  Company  land . 

10.  Study  description:   Movement  of  nutrients  through  Scmdy  soil 
profile  under  controlled,  nutrient  enheuiced,  cind  nutrient  +  water 
enhanced  conditions. 

Planned  completion  date: 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1997:   .15 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:    $30,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Cooperators :   North  Carolina  State 

University;  Savanncih  River  Forest  Station 

11.  Study  description:   This  work  will  assess  the  impacts  of 
harvesting,  site  preparation,  and  intensive  silviculture  on  water 
quality  of  a  first-order  watershed  in  the  lower  coastal  plain. 
Interactions  of  management  practices,  buffer  zones  and  water 
quality  will  be  assessed. 

Primary  Investigator:   C.  Trettin 

Planned  completion  date:   2005 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1997:   1.5 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   $150K 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   This  project  is  a  cooperative 

between  the  National  Council  of  the  Paper  Industry  on  Air  cuid 

Stream  Improvement,  Westvaco,  International  Paper,  College  of 

Charleston,  Auburn  Univ.,  North  Carolina  State  Univ. 

12.  Description:   Evaluation  of  forest  operations  impacts  with  best 
management  practices.   Using  a  paired-watershed  approach,  this 
study  will  measure  water  quality  effects  of  conventional  forest 
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operations  including  harvesting,  road  building,  and  site 

preparation . 

Planned  completion  date:   FY  98 

Planned  scientist  years  FY  97 :   0.2 

Planned  costs  FY  97:   $50K 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Co-primary  investigators  with 

Auburn  University;  supported  with  in-kind  by  Georgia-Pacific 

Corporation. 

13.  Study  description:   Development,  application  eind  evaluation  of  a 
forest  management  erosion  and  stream  sediment  model . 

Planned  Completion  Date:   September  1997 

Planned  Scientists  years  expended  for  1997:   1.2 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   120,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   University  of  Georgia,  Nantcihala 

N.F.,  Environmental  Protection  Agency 

14.  Study  description:   Effects  of  stemd  restoration  burning, 
regeneration  harvesting,  and  road  reconstruction  on  water  quality, 
stream  habitat,  benthic  orgcuiisms,  and  fish  populations. 
Planned  Completion  Date:   2000 

Plcunned  Scientist  years  expended  for  1997:   7.0 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   350,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Nantahala  N.F.,  University  of 

Georgia,  Virginia  Tech  and  State  University,  EPA,  Clemson 

University 

15.  Study  description:   A  synthesis  of  long-term  hydrologic  and  water 
quality  responses  to  harvesting  and  load  construction. 

Planned  Completion  Date:   September  1997 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  1997:   0.4 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   40,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   In  cooperation  with  other  FS 

research  stations,  universities,  and  National  Science  Foundation. 

(b)  Soil  movement 
1996  Studies 

1.  Study  description:   Inventory  of  landslides  in  Blue  River  area 
where  Icindslides  have  been  documented  since  1950.   Excimine  effects 
of  road  construction  type/age,  age  of  plantation  (clearcut  area) . 
(Additional  areas  will  be  sampled  if  funding  permits.) 

Planned  completion  date:   September  1996 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   1.0 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $50,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Coop.  Willamette  National  Forest 

2.  Study  description:  The  National  Long-term  Soil  Productivity  Study 
(LTSP)  in  California  is  a  joint  National  Forest  System/Forest 
Service  Research  study  to  "evaluate  timber  mamagement  impacts  on 
long-term  soil  productivity.   Initiated  in  1989,  this  national 
study  of  long-term  soil  productivity  includes  a  national  network 
of  over  40  research  installations  with  associated  soil  cind 
vegetation  data,  established  across  a  broad  spectrum  of  forest 
ecosystems . 

The  objectives  of  the  study  are  to:   (1)  cgpjantify  the  effects  of 
soil  disturbcince  from  management  activities  on  long-term 
productivity;  (2)  validate  soil  monitoring  standards  developed  in 
compliance  with  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976;  (3) 
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better  understand  the  fundcunental  relationships  between  soil 
properties,  long-term  productivity  and  forest  management 
practices;  and  (4)  evaluate  the  potential  for  mitigating  the 
adverse  effects  of  disturbance. 

The  objective  of  the  soil  movement  portion  of  this  study  is  to 
quantify  the  surface  losses  of  soil  and  nutrients  in  relation  to 
the  treatments.   A  model  of  erosion  rates  as  a  function  of  soil 
compaction  and  organic  matter  changes  will  be  developed. 

Planned  completion  date:   2005.   Soil  erosion  models  relating  to 

compaction  and  organic  matter  removal  will  be  completed  within  10 

years  (at  the  point  when  surface  erosion  is  reduced  to  background 

levels) . 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996-7:   0.1  per  year 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996-7:   $20,000  per  year 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   This  study  is  being  conducted  in 

cooperation  with  various  National  Forests  nation  wide. 

Study  description:  Use  of  central  tire  inflation  to  reduce  logging 

truck  damage  to  logging  roads.   Lower  truck  tire  pressure  Ccin 

reduce  road  rutting  and  sediment  from  logging  roads. 

Planned  completion  date:   1998. 

Planned  scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   1.0 

Planned  cost  for  FY  1996:   $200,000. 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Pacific  Northwest  Region,  Payette 

National  Forest,  University  of  Idaho,  San  Dimas  Equipment 

Development  Center. 

Study  description:   Prediction  of  soil  erosion  from  roads  and 

harvest  areas  as  part  of  the  National  Water  Erosion  Prediction 

Project.   A  process  model  is  being  developed  for  erosion 

prediction. 

Planned  completion  date:   1998. 

Planned  scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   2.0 

Planned  cost  for  FY  1996:   $400,000. 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Utah  State  University,  National 

Forest  System,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  Bureau  of  Lauid 

Management 

Study  description:   The  study  is  designed  to  measure  the  effect  of 
harvesting  disturbances  on  forest  stand  development,  soil 
recovery,  forest  floor  development,  root  distribution,  and  fine 
root  nutrient  dynamics  using  the  chronosequence  approach. 
Planned  completion  date:   December  1998. 
Planned  scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   0.20 
Planned  cost  for  FY  1996:   $50,000. 
Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Coop.  Purdue  U. 

Study  description:   Effects  of  alternative  prescriptions  on  upland 

hardwood  stands.   Compares  clearcutting,  strip  cutting,  and 

deferment  cutting  on  the  basis  of  productivity,  costs,  and  site 

impacts.   Includes  measurement  of  soil  movement  within  areas  as 

well  as  off -site  transport. 

Planned  completion  date:   FY  1997 

Plcunned  scientist  years  FY  1996:   0.2 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $55K 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   co-PI's  with  Auburn  University, 

supported  with  in-kind  by  Champion  International  Corporation. 
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7.   Study  description:   Stabilization  of  road  cross  -  sections . 

Compares  sediment  movement  from  road  slopes  as  a  function  of 

stabilization  treatment,  including  seeding,  use  of  native  species, 

and  erosion  matting. 

Planned  scientist  years  FY  1996:   0.2 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $15K 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Coop  with  Auburn  University  and  the 

USDA  Forest  Service,  study  is  installed  on  the  Talladega  National 

Forest 

Soil  Movement 

1997  Plcuined  Studies 

1.  Study  description:   Using  herbaceous  species  to  reduce  soil 
compaction  by  logging. 

Primary  Investigator:   A.  Ccunp 

Planned  completion  date:   October  1999 

Plcinned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1997:   1 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   Unfunded 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Coop.  National  Forest  System 

2.  National  tiong-Term  Soil  Productivity  Study.   See  Soil  Movement 
1996  #2  above.   This  is  a  continuing  study. 

3.  Description:   Effects  of  alternative  prescriptions  on  upland 
hardwood  stands.   Compares  clearcutting,  strip  cutting,  and 
deferment  cutting  on  the  basis  of  productivity,  costs,  and  site 
impacts.   Includes  measurement  of  soil  movement  within  areas  as 
well  as  off -site  tremsport . 

Planned  con^jletion  date:   FY97 

Pleuined  scientist  years  FY  1997:   0.2 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   $20K 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:  Co-primary  investigators  with  Auburn 

University;  supported  with  in-kind  by  Champion  International 

Corporation. 

[c]   Site  deterioration 
1996  Studies 

1.  Study  description:   Effect  of  stand  density  management  on  stand 
vigor  and  resistamce  to  bark  beetle  attack.   Three  stand  density 
treatments:   light  thinning  , heavy  thinning  and  light  thinning 
with  small  gaps  (+  no  harvest  controls)  are  being  studied  in  3 
replications  across  the  Applegate  Watershed  in  southwest  Oregon. 
Growth  response,  bark-beetle  related  mortality,  changes  in  stand 
structure  and  composition  will  be  assessed. 

Primary  Investigator;   Mike  Amaranthus,  PNW  Station   541-471-6581 

Planned  completion  date:   1/1/2007 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   .1 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $10,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Oregon  State  University,  National 

Biological  Survey,  Medford  District  of  the  BLM  and  Rogue  River 

National  Forest  are  all  assisting  in  the  study.   Similar 

replications  are  occurring  on  the  Willamette  National  Forest  and 

the  Eugene  District  of  the  BLM. 

2.  Study  description:   Develop  decision- support  tools:  (1)  Ratings 
for  specific  soil  series  in  western  Washington  and  Oregon  as  to 
their  relative  (a)  vulnersJjility  to  physical  disturbance 
(compaction  and  displacement)  from  timber  harvesting  and  (b) 
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vulnerability  to  nutrient  removals  via  whole-tree  harvest.   (2) 

means  to  mitigate  the  physical  amd  nutrient  effects  of  timber 

harvest  emd  site  preparation  on  soil  productivity. 

Planned  completion  date:   December  1996 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   0.40 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $60,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   All  costs,  including  Pi's  salary, 

paid  by  Weyerhaeuser  Company. 

Study  description:   Quantify  the  effects  of  timber  harvest  euid 

subsequent  mitigative  soil  cultivation  on  soil  properties  and  tree 

growth.   This  will  summarize  data  from  past  field  trials. 

Planned  completion  date:   December  1996 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   0.10 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $15,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   All  costs,  including  Pi's  salary, 

paid  by  Weyerhaeuser  Company. 

Study  description:   National  Long-term  Soil  Productivity  Study 
(LTSP)  is  a  joint  National  Forest  System/Forest  Service  Research 
study  to  "evaluate  timber  mcuiagement  impacts  on  long-term  soil 
productivity.   Initiated  in  1989,  this  national  study  of  long-term 
soil  productivity  includes  a  national  network  of  over  40  research 
installations  with  associated  soil  and  vegetation  data, 
established  across  a  broad  spectrum  of  forest  ecosystems. 

The  objectives  of  the  study  are  to:   (1)  quantify  the  effects  of 
soil  disturbance  from  msinagement  activities  on  long-term 
productivity;  (2)  validate  soil  monitoring  standards  developed  in 
compliance  with  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976;  (3) 
better  understamd  the  fundamental  relationships  between  soil 
properties,  long-term  productivity  and  forest  mcinagement 
practices;  aind  (4)  evaluate  the  potential  for  mitigating  the 
adverse  effects  of  disturbance. 

The  bulk  of  the  LTSP  study  will  be  to  evaluate  the  effects  of 
organic  matter  removal  (timber  harvesting)  and  compaction  on  the 
the  capcibility  of  the  site  to  produce  sustaincible  levels  of  forest 
vegetation. 

Plcinned  completion  date:   Initial  results  for  early  growth  and 

development  of  vegetation,  2000.   Additional  results  every  five 

years  in  these  long-term  studies. 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996-7:  0.7  per  year. 

Plcinned  costs  for  FY  1996-7:   $140,000  per  year. 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   University  of  California  -  movement 

of  organic  solutions.   Michigan  Tech  University  -  nitrogen 

accumulation.   Virginia  Tech  University  -  Soil  water  potential. 

Study  description:  Cut  to  Length  Harvesting  Systems.   Three 
mechanized  thinning  systems  and  one  manual  thinning  treatment  will 
be  conducted  in  a  35 -year-old  pine  plantation  and  in  an 
80-year-old  natural  stcmd  of  mixed  conifers  in  California.   The 
research  will  contrast  a  (1)  "cut-to-length"  harvester/forwarder, 
(2)  a  whole  tree  harvester  f eller-buncher,  and  (3)  a  "hybrid" 
tracked  harvester -skidder  system,  as  well  as  (4)  a  manually 
thinned,  hand-removal  treatment.   The  objective  is  to  landerstand 
the  degree  of  soil  disturbance  and  effects  on  tree  growth 
occurring  under  different  types  of  mechanized  thinning. 
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Planned  cotnpletion  date:   2000 

Pleunned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996-7:   0.1  per  year. 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996-7:   $20,000  per  year. 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   University  of  California,  Davis  - 

effects  of  equipment . 

6.  Study  description:   Blacks  Mountain  Interdisciplinary  Research. 
This  long-term  research  is  designed  to  evaluate  the  effects  of 
creating  two  biologically  different  forest  conditions  at  a  200 
acre  scale.   Timber  harvesting  will  create  the  two  forest 
conditions  that  develop  contrasting  old-growth  forest  conditions 
of  high  and  low  structural  diversity.   The  research  will  determine 
individual  and  cumulative  effects  of  harvesting,  periodic 
prescribed  fire,  aind  grazing.   This  study  will  develop  specific 
responses  to  site  deterioration  questions  as  well  as  the  full 
range  of  ecosystem  response . 

Planned  completion  date:   1998  for  initial  treatments  with 

subsequent  monitoring  for  ten  years. 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996-7:   l.O  per  year. 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996-7:   $111,000  per  year. 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Humboldt  State  University  - 

wildlife  effects.  University  of  California,  Davis  -  range 

ecology. 

7.  Study  description:   The  Heber/Mud  Tanks  research  study  was  set  up 
to  evaluate  fuelwood  harvesting  on  pinyon- juniper  woodland  sites. 
It  is  designed  to  determine  the  nutrient  losses  associated  with 
fuel  wood  removal,  the  best  way  to  handle  slash,  how  long  it  will 
take  for  the  pinyon- juniper  to  grow  back,  the  effects  on  the  soil, 
site  productivity,  forage  production  [for  livestock,  elk,  and 
deer),  and  small  maunmal  populations. 

Planned  completion  date:   1999-2001 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   1.3 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $30,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Heber  Ranger  District  of  the 

Appache-Sitgreaves  National  Forest 

8.  Study  description:   Long  Term  Soil  Productivity  Study  (National) 
Plauined  Coopletion  Date:   Long-term  First  5  years  on  two  sites 
12/96. 

Planned  Sci .  Yr .  Expended  for  FY  96:   0.7 
Planned  cost  for  FY96 :   $20,000,  continuing  in  1997 
Cooperative  Aspects:   Chippewa  National  Forest,  MN,  Ottawa 
National  Forest,  MI,  Huron-Manistee  National  Forest,  MI, 

9.  Study  description:   Logging  Impact  Study  -  (Lake  States) 
Planned  Completion  Date:   Long-term,  2000. 

Planned  Sco.  Yr .  Expended  for  FY  96 :   0.3 
Planned  Cost  for  FY96:   $10,000,  continuing  in  1997 
Cooperative  Aspects:   Chippewa,  Ottawa,  Huron -Manistee  N.F.  and 
Fletcher  Challenge  Paper  Co.-MN. 

10.  Study  description:   A  study  is  being  estaJalished  in  connection 
with  the  National  Long-Term  Soil  Productivity  Study  to  determine 
the  effects  of  timber  harvest,  soil  compaction,  and  organic  matter 
removal  upon  herbaceous  vegetation,  soil  carbon,  mineralization, 
auid  nutrient  cycling. 

Plauined  completion  date:   December  1999. 

Plauined  scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996;   0.20. 
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Planned  cost  for  FY  1996:   $40,000. 
Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Coop.  U  of  MO. 

11.  Study  description:   Phase  II  Ecosystem  Management  Research  on  the 
Ouachita  NF  -  -  Impacts  of  partial -cutting  methods  on  some  soil 
physical  emd  chemical  properties 

Planned  completion  date:   1998 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   0.5 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $10,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   University  of  Arkansas-Honticello, 

Ouachita  NF 

12.  Study  description:   Effects  of  site  amelioration  on  next  rotation 
slash  and  loblolly  pine.   A  22 -year-old  loblolly  cind  slash  pine 
research  plantation  was  clearcut  harvested  cuid  replsmted  with  the 
same  species  to  compare  tree  growth  between  the  two  rotations  and 
determine  if  site  productivity  decline  had  occurred;  the  plots 
were  established  in  a  rcuidomized  complete  block  desicfn  euid 
included  a  bedding  treatment  to  ameliorate  poor  site  drainage. 
Planned  completion  date:   October  2003 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1997:   .2 
Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   $20,000 
Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   none 

13.  Study  description:   Fertilizer,  litter,  and  herbicide  effects  on 
soil  moisture  and  temperature,  loblolly  pine  height  and  dieuneter 
growth,  and  competing  vegetation.   Following  logging,  several 
vegetation  management  techniques  can  be  used  to  lessen  site  damage 
and  influence  regeneration  development  on  pine  sites;  the  plots 
were  esteiblished  in  a  randomized  complete  block  factorial  design. 
Planned  completion  date:   October  1999 

Pleuined  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1997:   .2 
Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   $20,000 
Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   none 

14.  Study  description:   Evaluation  of  timber  mauiagement  impacts  on 
long-term  soil  productivity  on  the  National  Forests  in  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  Texas.   The  effects  of  soil  compaction,  logging 
residue  removal,  cind  ameloriation  practices  are  being  measured  on 
four  sites  using  a  peer-reviewed  study  design  that  is  common  to 
other  locations  in  the  US.   Emphasis  is  on  quantifying  impacts  on 
forest  productivity  as  well  as  the  soil  processes  involved. 
Planned  completion  date:   2050 

Plcinned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   0.5 
Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $100,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Soil  Scientist  in  Regional  Office 
(Region  8)  is  co- investigator  on  study  and   soil  scientists  on  each 
Forest  monitor  the  progress  so  information  is  rapidly  incorporated 
into  soil  quality  standards.   Research  is  also  directly  linked  to 
studies  in  four  other  Stations  as  well  as  indirectly  to  tropical 
studies  via  the  Primary  Investigator' s  collciboration  with  the 
Centre  for  International  Forestry  Research  (CIFOR) .    Soil  water 
and  temperature  regimes  are  being  studied  in  cooperation  with  Dr. 
Wayne  Hudnall,  Dept .  of  Agronomy,  Louisiema  State  University  and  a 
graduate  student . 

15.  Study  description:   A  study  was  initiated  in  1979  to  measure  the 
effects  of  wet  weather  logging  practices  and  soil  repair  practices 
on  the  growth  of  southern  pine.   The  field  layout  was  done  using  a 
statistically  sound  design  on  large  plots  making  long-term 
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measurements  possible . 

Planned  ccoipletion  date:  2010 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:  0.1 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $2000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:  Study  is  located  on  Boise  Cascade's 

land  with  the  company  paying  for  most  of  the  plot  installation  and 

maintenance  costs . 

Study  description:   The  effect  of  logging,  site  preparation  and 

fertilization  on  the  growth  of  two  rotations  of  slash  pine  is  in 

the  second  rotation  of  measurements.   Soil  physical  and  chemical 

characteristics  are  being  measured  to  evaluate  the  impact  of 

logging  and  associated  practices  on  the  sustainability  of 

production  on  fragile  coastal  plain  soils. 

Planned  completion  date:   1999 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   0.1 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $2000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   none 

Study  description:   Long  Term  Soil  Productivity  (LTSP) 

installation  in  North  Carolina  (national  and  international  project 

to  determine  the  impact  of  potential  logging  damage  on  forest  soil 

productivity) .   The  study  focuses  on  productivity,  growth 

responses,  changes  in  soil  characteristics  smd  nutrient  and  water 

supplying  capacity,  organic  matter  and  nutrient  conversion  rates 

as  governing  factors  in  productivity,  and  plemt  community 

development  and  composition. 

Planned  ccnpletion  date:   Various  completion  dates  depending  upon 

the  substudy  involved.   The  overall  LTSP  is  planned  to  run  for  a 

rotation  (>50  years  for  loblolly  pine  on  the  southern  National 

Forests) 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   3 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $600,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Southern  Region,  National  Forest 

System;   International  Paper  Company;  Weyerhaeuser  Company;  North 

Carolina  State  University;  North  Carolina  A&T  State  University 

Study  description:   Impact  of  Pine  straw  litter  ralcing  on  long 

term  productivity 

Planned  completion  date:  February,  2002 

Plainned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   0.1 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $15,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Savannah  River  Forest  Station  (auid 

Department  of  Energy  --  Savcuinah  River  Site);  Southern  Region, 

National  Forest  System 

Study  description:   Effect  of  fire  on  Heterobasidion  annosum 

infection  and  losses  in  longleaf  pines  at  Savcinnah  River  Site 

Planned  completion  date:   June,  1997 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   0.2 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $15,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:  Savannah  River  Forest  Station  (and 

Department  of  Energy  --  Savauinaih  River  Site) 

Study  description:   This  project  is  designed  to  determine  the 
effects  of  har-vesting  bottomland  hardwood  forests  on  soil, 
vegetation,  and   water  resources.   The  study  is  a  regional, 
interagency  initiative  designed  to  este±ilish  the  sustaineibility  of 
wetland  processes  and  timber  resource  production. 
Planned  con^letion  date:   2003 
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Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   2.5 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $200K 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   This  project  is  a  cooperative 

between  USFS,  National  Biological  Service,  Corps,  of  Engineers, 

Natural  Resource  Conservation  Service,  U.S.  Geological  Survey  amd 

Westvaco,  Inc. 

21.  Study  description:   Impacts  of  wet-weather  logging  on  forest  soils 
and  tree  productivity.   This  study  has  characterized  the  effects 
of  harvesting  and  practices  to  cuneliorate  dcunage  associated  with 
wet -weather  logging. 

Plcinned  completion  date:   5/96 

Planned  Scientist  years:   0.1 

Planned  costs:  $3K 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   This  study  has  been  a  cooperative 

between  Virginia  Tech  University  and  the  Francis  Marion  National 

Forest . 

22.  Study  description:  Re-evaluation  of  site  impacts.   Study  involves 
remeasurement  of  bulk  density  on  ground- skidded  sites  7  years 
after  operations.   The  study  will  affect  our  understanding  of  the 
severity  and  persistence  of  soil  disturbance. 

Plcinned  scientist  years  FY  1996:   0.15 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $10K 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Work  is  conducted  on  national 

forests  in  Georgia  and  Mississippi  as  well  as  on  Georgia-Pacific 

holdings  in  Georgia. 

23.  Study  description:   Influence  of  harvesting  operations  on  root 
injury,  root  production,  and  water  relations  in  loblolly  pine. 
Examines  the  impact  of  mechanized  traffic  on  root  injury  and 
alteration  of  soil  site  conditions  on  root  production  cuid 
tree-water  relations. 

Planned  completion  date:   FY  1998 

Planned  scientist  years  FY  1996:   0.2 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $42K 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Co-primary  investigators  with 

Auburn  University  School  of  Forestry. 

24.  Study  description:   Assessment  of  soil  impacts  associated  with 
harvesting  in  a  tropical  high  forest.   Examines  the  impact  of 
conventional  tropical  harvesting  practices  on  soil  physical 
properties  in  the  Tapajos  National  Forest  along  the  Amazon  in 
Brazil . 

Planned  scientist  years  FY  1996:   0.1 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $20K 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Co-primary  investigators  with 

Auburn  University,  partially  funded  by  FAO,  supported  by 

interdisciplinary  efforts  within  Brazil. 

25.  Study  description:   Prediction  of  timber  harvesting  effects  on 
soil  physical  properties:  a  model  for  the  Coastal  Plain. 
Examines  the  impact  forest  harvest  systems  upon  Coastal  Plain 
soils  of  selected  drainage  class  and  texture  for  the  development 
of  a  site  impact  prediction  model . 

Plcuined  completion  date:   FY  1997 

Planned  scientist  years  FY  1996:   0.1 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $23K 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Co-primary  investigators  with 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  supported 
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with  in-kind  by  Westvaco  Corporation. 

26.  Study  description:   Prediction  of  timber  harvesting  effects  on 
soil  physical  properties:  a  model  for  the  Piedmont.   Examines  the 
impact  of  forest  harvest  systems  upon  Piedmont  soils  of  selected 
erosion  class  and  texture  for  the  development  of  a  site  impact 
prediction  model . 

Planned  completion  date:   FY  1997 

Planned  scientist  years  FY  1996:   0.2 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $10K 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Co-primary  investigators  with 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  amd  State  University. 

27.  Study  description:   Effect  of  tire  size  and  configuration  on  soil 
compaction  of  forwarders.   Investigated  the  effect  of  two  tire 
sizes,  tracks,  and  axle  configuration  on  bulk  density  changes  in  a 
Coastal  Plain  soil. 

Planned  completion  date:   FY  1996 

Planned  scientist  years  FY  1996:   0.1 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $8K 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Co-primary  investigators  with 

University  of  Sao  Paulo  supported  in  kind  by  Weyerhaeuser 

Corporation,  Bridgestone- Firestone  Inc.,  and   Olofsfors  AB . 

28.  Study  description:   Effects  of  alternative  forest  management 
practices  (roads,  harvesting  levels  and  techniques  and  site 
preparation  on  nutrient  cycles,  soil  nutrients,  and  future 
productivity:   Experiments  and  Modeling. 

Planned  Completion  Date:   2000 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  1996:   2.5 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   100,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Nauitahala  N.F.,  University  of 

Georgia,  University  of  Minnesota,  Virginia  Tech  and  State 

University,  Clemson  University,  Portland  State  University, 

Department  of  Energy,  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  Desert 

Research  Institute,  and  several  other  work  units  in  research 

stations . 

[c]  Site  deterioration 
1997  Planned  Studies 

1.  Study  description:   Sustaining  productivity  of  managed  forests. 
Plcinned  completion  date: 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1997 : 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997: 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Scientists  from  industry, 

universities,  and  state  and  federal  agencies  completed  a  study 

plan  in  May  1995.   Since  then,  cooperative  funding  to  implement 

this  plan  was  sought  unsuccessfully. 

2.  See  1996  studies  4,  5,  and  6  cibove .   The  Long-Term  Soil 
Productivity  Study,  Cut  to  Length  Harvesting  Systems  Study  and 
Blacks  Mountain  Interdisciplinary  Research  are  continuing  studies. 

3.  Study  description:   A  study  is  being  established  in  connection 
with  the  National  Long-Term  Soil  Productivity  Study  to  determine 
the  effects  of  timber  harvest,  soil  compaction,  and  organic  matter 
removal  upon  herbaceous  vegetation,  soil  carbon,  mineralization, 
and  nutrient  cycling. 

Planned  coo^letion  date:   December  1999. 
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Planned  scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1997:   0.20. 
Planned  cost  for  FY  1997:   $60,000. 
Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Coop.  U  of  MO. 

Study  description:   Phase  II  Ecosystem  Management  Research  on  the 

Ouachita  NF  --  Impacts  of  partial -cutting  methods  on  some  soil 

physical  and  chemical  properties 

Planned  completion  date:   1998 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1997:   0.5 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   $10,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   University  of  Arkansas -Mont ice llo, 

Ouachita  NF 

Study  description:   Long  Term  Soil  Productivity  (LTSP)  Project  in 

North  Carolina  (national  and  international  project  to  determine 

the  impact  of  potential  logging  damage  on  forest  soil 

productivity) .   The  study  focuses  on  productivity,  growth 

responses,  changes  in  soil  characteristics  and  nutrient  and  water 

supplying  capacity,  organic  matter  and  nutrient  conversion  rates 

as  governing  factors  in  productivity,  and  plant  community 

development  and  composition. 

Plcinned  completion  date:   Various  completion  dates  depending  upon 

the  substudy  involved.   The  overall  LTSP  is  planned  to  run  for  a 

rotation  (>50  years  for  loblolly  pine  on  the  southern  National 

Forests) 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1997:   3.5 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   $700,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Southern  Region,  National  Forest 

System;   International  Paper  Company;  Weyerhaeuser  Company;  North 

Carolina  State  University;  North  Carolina  A&T  State  University 

Study  description:   Impact  of  Pine  straw  litter  raking  on  long 

term  productivity 

Planned  completion  date:   February,  2002 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1997:   0.1 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   $15,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Savannah  River  Forest  Station  (cind 

Department  of  Energy  --  Savannah  River  Site);  Southern  Region, 

National  Forest  System 

Study  description:   Effect  of  fire  on  Heterobasidion  annosum 

infection  cind  losses  in  longleaf  pines  at  Savannah  River  Site 

Planned  completion  date:   June,  1997 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1997:   0.2 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:    $15,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:  Savannah  River  Forest  Station  (and 

Department  of  Energy  --  Savannah  River  Site) 

Study  description:   Impacts  of  harvesting  and  site  preparation  on 

isolated  wetlands.   This  study  is  part  of  a  landscape -modeling 

assessment  on  the  effects  of  forest  management  practices  on 

amphibians  and  birds  in  the  lower  coastal  plain. 

Planned  completion  date:   2000 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1997:   2.0 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   $150K 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   This  is  a  cooperative  project  with 

International  Paper,  Inc.,  National  Council  of  the  Paper  Industry 

for  Air  and  Streaun  Improvement,  Inc.,  National  Audubon  Society, 

University  of  Georgia,  Clemson  University. 
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9.  Study  description:   Influence  of  harvesting  operations  on  root 
injury,  root  production,  cind  water  relations  in  loblolly  pine. 
Examines  the  impact  of  mechanized  traffic  on  root  injury  and 
altered  soil  site  conditions  on  root  production  and  tree-water 
relations . 

Planned  scientist  years  FY  1997:   0.2 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   $22K 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Co-primary  investigators  with 

Auburn  University  School  of  Forestry. 

10.  Study  description:  Prediction  of  timber  harvesting  effects  on  soil 
physical  properties:  a  model  for  the  Coastal  Plain.   Examines  the 
impact  of  forest  harvest  systems  upon  Coastal  Plain  soils  of 
selected  drainage  class  and  texture  for  the  development  of  a  site 
impact  prediction  model. 

Planned  completion  date:   FY  1997 

Planned  scientist  years  FY  1997:   0.1 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   $20K 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Co-primary  investigators  with 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University  amd  in  kind 

support  by  Westvaco  Corporation. 

11.  Study  description:   Prediction  of  timber  harvesting  effects  on 
soil  physical  properties:  a  model  for  the  Piedmont.   Examines  the 
impact  of  forest  harvest  systems  upon  Piedmont  soils  of  selected 
erosion  class  and  texture  for  the  development  of  a  site  impact 
prediction  model. 

Planned  completion  date:   FY  1997 

Planned  scientist  years  FY  1997:  0.2 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:  $40K 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:  Co-primary  investigators  with 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University. 

12.  Study  description:   Effects  of  alternative  forest  management 
practices  (roads,  harvesting  levels  and  techniques  and  site 
preparation  on  nutrient  cycles,  soil  nutrients,  and  future 
productivity:  Experiments  and  Modeling. 

Planned  Completion  Date:   2000 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  1997:   2.0 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   50,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Nantahala  N.F.,  University  of 

Georgia,  University  of  Minnesota,  Virginia  Tech  and  State 

University,  Clemson  University,  Portland  State  University, 

Department  of  Energy,  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  Desert 

Research  Institute,  and  several  other  work  units  in  research 

stations . 

[d]  Streauns  and  Rivers 
1996  Studies 

1.   Study  description:   Long-term  changes  in  stream  and  riparian 

conditions,  including  response  to  floods.   Interactions  of  woody 
debris  in  channels,  sediment  transport,  riparian  vegetation 
conditions,  disturbcinces  delivered  from  hillslopes  and 
tributaries,  and  aquatic  biotic  responses  to  floods. 
Planned  completion  date:   Indefinite,  long  term  (for  Andrews 
Experimental  Forest  LTER  grant  from  National  Science  Foundation 
funding  has  been  committed  through  2002)  . 
Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   10/year. 
Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $300,000 
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Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Oregon  State  University,  Willamette 
NF,  University  of  Oregon,  National  Science  Foundation  (including 
the  Andrews  Forest  Long-Term  Ecological  Research  program) . 

Study  description:   Analysis  of  natural  and  logging- related 

erosion  on  streeim  cheinnel  morphology  axid  bed  characteristics. 

Study  will  develop  concepts  of  wood  and  sediment  movement  and 

storage  within  channels  cind  consequences  for  aquatic  hcibitat. 

Plcinned  completion  date:   June  1997. 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   0.8 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $30,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Dept .  of  Geosciences,  Oregon  State 

University. 

Study  description:   Monitoring  cumulative  effects  of  forest  Icind 

use . 

Planned  completion  date:   2001 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   0.1 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $10,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Tongass  National  Forest 

Study  description:   Succession  of  large  wood  debris  in  third  cind 

fourth  order  streams . 

Planned  completion  date:   March  15,  1997 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   0.8 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $20,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   National  Forest  Systems 

Study  description:   Effects  of  logging  and  road  construction  on 

stream  sediment  loads  and  stream  cheuinel  morphology. 

Planned  completion  date:   1998 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   2.0 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $400,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Boise  National  Forest,  Bureau  of 

Land  Management,  National  Council  for  Air  and  Stream  Improvement. 

Study  description:   Monitoring  suspended  sediment  and  bedload 
transport  in  control  and  harvested  watersheds  on  the  east  fork  of 
the  Encampment  river.   Discharge  related  samples  are  collected  at 
fixed  cross  section  locations  in  one  stream  impacted  and  one 
strecim  unimpacted  by  timber  harvest  and  road  construction.   One 
objective  of  the  monitoring  is  to  identify  and  quantify  the  impact 
of  management  actions  on  sediment  movement  and  water  yield,  both 
quantity  and  timing.   Forest  Service  Research  is  active  in  the 
monitoring/measurement  aspects  of  the  effort  eind  daily  operation 
is  the  responsibility  of  National  Forest  System  personnel. 
Planned  completion  date:   Ongoing 
Planned  scientist  years:   l/lO  scientist  year 
Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $12,000  Rocky  Mountain  Research 
Station;  $30,000  Rocky  Mountain  Region,  National  Forest  System 
Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Research  and  National  Forest 
System,  joint  venture  with  participation  by  Natural  Resources 
Conservation  Service  cind  University  of  Wyoming 

Study  description:  Impact  of  Land-Use,  Watershed  Storage,  and 

BasinSlope  on  Bankfull  Discharge  in  USGS-gaged  basins  of  the  Lake 

States 

Planned  Completion  Date:   May,  1999. 

Planned  Sci.  Yr.  Expended  for  FY  96:   0.5 

Planned  Cost  for  FY96:   $20,000,  continuing  in  1997 
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Cooperative  Aspects:   Superior  National  Forest,  Natural  Resources 
Conservation  Service  in  MN  and  WI,  and  United  States  Geological 
Survey 

8.  Study  description:   Large  woody  debris  aspects  of  blowdown  in 
ripariein  areas  . 

Planned  Completion  Date:   Long-term,  just  beginning. 

Planned  Sci .  Yr.  Expended  for  FY  96:   0.3 

Planned  cost  for  FY  96:   $10,000,  Continuing  in  1997 

Cooperative  Aspects:   Chippewa  National  Forest,  possibly  Fletcher 

Challenge  Paper  Co. 

9.  Study  description:   Determine  the  impact  of  large  woody  debris  on 
cold  water  stream  haibitat  in  Northern  Wisconsin.   Study  is 
continuing  from  1995.   Study  is  assessing  the  physical  (stream 
channel  morphology  and  thermal  characteristics)  cuid  biological 
(resident  fish  community)  response  to  removal  of  LWD. 

Planned  completion  date:   1997 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   0.25  SY 

Planned  cosns  for  FY  1996:   $20,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Wisconsin  DNR 

10.  Study  description:   Water  quality  effects  of  temporary  stream 
crossings.   Compares  sediment  loading  during  installation, 
removal,  and  use  of  temporary  crossings.   Culverts,  fords,  and 
temporary  bridges  are  included  in  the  study. 

Planned  scientist  years  FY  1996:   0.1 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $25K 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Auburn  University,  study  is 

installed  on  the  Talladega  National  Forest. 

11.  Study  description:   Implications  of  bottomland  hardwood  management 
at  the  landscape  scale.   Compares  patch  clearcutting  with 
selection  cutting  on  a  bottom  land  site.   Response  varicibles 
include  changes  in  nutrient  cycling,  root  growth,  and  suspended 
sediments  in  sheetflow. 

Planned  scientist  years  FY  1996:   0.05 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $25K 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:  Co-primary  investigators  with  Auburn 

University,  supported  with  in-)cind  by  Georgia-Pacific  Corporation 

12.  Study  description:   Impacts  of  road  building  in  a  bottom  land 
hardwood  ecosystem.   Compares  four  road  surfacing  treatments  and 
other  management  practices  on  suspended  sediment  in  flood 
sheetflow.   Currently  in  year  3.   Additional  research  plots  will 
be  installed  on  newly  constructed  roads  in  FY96. 

Pleuined  scientist  years  FY  1996:   0.15 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $15K 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Co-primary  investigators  with 

Auburn  University,  supported  with  in-kind  by  Georgia-Pacific 

Corporation,  partially  funded  by  the  National  Council  of  the  Paper 

Industry  for  Air  cind  Stream  Improvement,  Inc. 

13.  Study  description:   Long-term  studies  of  disturbance  as  they 
affect  ecological  processes  in  lerndscapes  of  the  southern 
Appalachians  with  emphasis  on  streams  amd  rivers. 

Planned  Completion  Date;   Indefinite,  Long-Term  Ecological 

Research  at  Coweeta  funded  by  National  Science  Foundation  through 

2002. 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   14 
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Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   400,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Six  universities,  other  federal 
agencies,  state  agencies,  local  government  and  National  Science 
Foundation . 

[d]  Streams  and  Rivers 
1997  Planned  Studies 

1.  Study  description:   Long-term  changes  in  strecun  and  riparian 
conditions,  including  response  to  floods.   Interactions  of  woody 
debris  in  channels,  sediment  transport,  riparian  vegetation 
conditions,  disturbances  delivered  from  hillslopes  and 
tributaries,  cind  aquatic  biotic  responses  to  floods. 

Planned  completion  date:   Indefinite,  long  term  (for  Andrews 

Experimental  Forest  LTER  grcoit  from  National  Science  Foundation 

funding  has  been  committed  through  2002) . 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1997:   10/year. 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   $300,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Oregon  State  University,  Willamette 

NF,  University  of  Oregon,  National  Science  Foundation  (including 

the  Andrews  Experimental  Forest  Long-Term  Ecological  Research 

program) . 

2.  Study  description:   Analysis  of  natural  cuid  logging-related 
erosion  on  stream  channel  morphology  and  bed  characteristics  to 
predict  effects  of  logging- related  accelerated  erosion  on  channel 
and  riparian  function. 

Planned  completion  date:   June  1997. 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1997:   0.8 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   $30,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Dept .  of  Geosciences,  Oregon  State 

University. 

3.  Study  description:   Monitoring  cumulative  effects  of  forest  land 
use . 

Planned  completion  date:   2001 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1997:   0.1 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   $10,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Tongass  National  Forest 

4.  Study  description:   Determine  the  impact  of  large  woody  debris 
(LWD)  on  cold  water  stream  hcUaitat  in  Northern  Wisconsin.   Study 
is  continuing  frcxn  1995.   Study  is  assessing  the  physical  (stream 
channel  morphology  cUid  thermal  characteristics)  amd  biological 
(resident  fish  community)  response  to  removal  of  LWD. 

Planned  completion  date:  1997 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1997:  0.25  SY 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   $20,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Wisconsin  Department  of  Natural 

Resources 

5.  Study  description:  Water  quality  effects  of  temporary  stream 
crossings.   Compares  sediment  loading  during  installation, 
removal,  and  use  of  ten^jorary  crossings.   Study  will  expand  to 
consider  contribution  frcwi  road  approaches. 

Planned  scientist  years  FY  1997:   0.1 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   $15K 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Auburn  University,  study  is 

installed  on  the  Talladega  National  Forest. 
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6.  Study  description:   Implications  of  bottomland  hardwood  management 
at  the  landscape  scale.   Compares  patch  clearcutting  with 
selection  cutting  on  a  bottom  lemd  site.   Response  variables 
include  chemges  in  nutrient  cycling,  root  growth,  amd  suspended 
sediments  in  sheetflow. 

Planned  scientist  years  FY  1997:   0.1 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   $25K 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Co-primary  investigators  with 

Auburn  University,  supported  with  in-kind  by  Georgia-Pacific 

Corporation 

7.  Study  description:   Impacts  of  road  building  in  a  bottomland 
hardwood  ecosystem.   Compares  four  road  surfacing  treatments  amd 
other  management  practices  on  suspended  sediment  in  flood 
sheetflow.   Follow-up  monitoring  of  flood  events  will  occur. 
Planned  scientist  years  FY  1997:   0.15 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   $15K 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Co-primary  investigators  with 
Auburn  University,  supported  with  in-kind  by  Georgia-Pacific 
Corporation,  partially  funded  by  National  Council  of  the  Paper 
Industry  for  Air  and  Stream  Improvement,  Inc. 

8.  Study  description:   Long-term  studies  of  disturbance  as  they 
affect  ecological  processes  in  landscapes  of  the  southern 
Appalachians  with  emphasis  on  streams  and  rivers. 

Planned  Completion  Date:   Indefinite,  Long-Term  Ecological 

Research  at  Coweeta  funded  by  National  Science  Foundation  through 

2002. 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1997:   14 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   400,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Six  universities,  other  federal 

agencies,  state  agencies,  local  government  and  National  Science 

Foundation. 

[e]  Fisheries 
1996  Studies 

1.  Study  description:   Alternatives  to  Clear  cut  logging  effects  of 
trophic  dynamics  of  first  order  streams. 

Planned  commpletion  date:   September  30,  1999 
Pleuined  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   1.0 
Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $45,000 
Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   National  Forest  Systems 

2.  Study  description:   Effects  of  canopy  type  on  secondary  production 
amd  salmonid  energy  sources  in  second  growth  riparian  stream 
ecosystems;  Application  to  stream  restoration. 

Pleuined  commpletion  date:   September  30,  1998 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   1.0 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $55,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   National  Forest  Systems,  University 

of  Michigam. 

3.  Study  description:   Coastal  Landscape  Analysis  and  Modeling  Study 

(CLAMS) .   The  fisheries  component  of  this  project  examines  the 
relationship  between  laind-use  practices  (including  logging), 
fisheries  habitat  and  fish  stock  status  at  watershed  scales.   It 
will  test  the  hypothesis  that  conditions  over  entire  watersheds 
are  related  to  fish  habitat  and  fish  stock  status. 
Planned  completion  date:   December  1998 
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Plcuined  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   1 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $140,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   National  Biological  Service,  Oregon 

State  University,  State  of  Oregon,  Coastal  Oregon  Productivity 

Enhancement  (COPE)  prograun. 

Study  description:   HaJaitat  requirements  of  einadromous  and 

resident  native  fish  in  the  Upper  Columbia  River  Basin. 

Planned  completion  date:   2000 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:  3.0 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $800,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   National  Forest  Systems  (Northern 

and   Intermountain  Regions),  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Study  description:   Test  the  efficacy  of  a  hierarchical  strecim 

classification  procedure  in  predicting  a  streeun  fish  community 

complex. 

Planned  completion  date:   1998 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   0.5  SY 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $80,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Eastern  Region  USFS  cuid  Chequamegon 

cuid  Nicolet  NFS 

Study  description:   Determine  scimple  sizes  necessary,  using  the 
shovel  method,  to  evaluate  streambed  fine  sediment  levels  on  the 
Monongahela  National  Forest.   The  study  examines  spatial  and 
temporal  variations  in  fine  sediment  in  order  to  (1)  determine  the 
number  of  samples  per  spawning  gravel  area  necessary  to  obtain 
representative  samples,  and  (2)  determine  how  well  fine  sediment 
levels  during  summer  (when  most  samples  are  collected)  correlate 
to  fine  sediment  levels  during  spawning  periods.   This  research 
addresses  the  need  to  develop  monitoring  methods  that  reflect 
critical  haibitat  requirements. 
Planned  completion  date:   Spring  1997 
Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   0.2 
Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $9,000,  continuing  in  1997  for  $5,000 
Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Monongahela  National  Forest 

Study  description:   Experimental  addition  of  large  woody  debris 

for  restoration  of  fish  and  macroinvertebrate  habitat  in  Southern 

Appalachian  streams. 

Planned  completion  date:   2000 

Plcuined  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   0.6 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $25K 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Virginia  Tech  University,  George 

Washington  and  Jefferson  National  Forests. 

Study  description:   Effects  of  regeneration  harvest  methods  on 

trout  populations  in  Wine  Spring  Cree)^,  North  Carolina.   During 

summer  1996,  replicate  regeneration  harvests  using  shelterwood, 

2 -aged,  and  selection  methods  will  be  conducted;  several  roads 

will  be  reopened  for  these  harvests.   Several  harvest  sites  are 

located  near  streauns  and  trout  populations  during  and  after 

regeneration  harvest  will  be  compared  to  baseline  population 

estimates  made  seasonally  during  1993-1995. 

Planned  completion  date:   1997 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   0.1 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $8K 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Other  station  and  University 

scientists  involved  in  the  Wine  Spring  Creek  project  {SRSE-4351) . 
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9.  Study  description:   Effects  of  ultrafine  sediments  on  stream 
insects.   This  research  examines  the  impact  of  suspended  sediments 
on  trout  food  orgsmisms  by  determining  how  clay  particles  affect 
Btreeun  insects  during  high  flow  events.   Sources  of  sediments 
under  investigation  include  logging  roads  and  road  maintenance 
activities . 

Planned  completion  date:   December  1999. 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   0.2 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   $15K 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Virginia  Tech  University,  Duke 

University  Wetlands  Center,  Wake  Forest  University 

10.  Study  description:   Impacts  of  small  stream  crossings  on  fish 
activity. 

Planned  Completion  Date:   1997 

SY  Expended  in  FY  96:   0.1 

Planned  Costs  in  1996:   $7,000. 

Cooperative  Aspects  of  Study:   Part  of  the  Phase  III  Ouachita 

Ecosystem  Management  study.   Cooperators  on  this  small  project 

included  Arkansas  Fish  and  Game  Dept .  and  Ouachita  National 

Forest . 

te]  Fisheries 

1997  Planned  Studies 

1.  Study  description:   Study  description:   Coastal  Landscape  Analysis 
and  Modeling  Study  (CLAMS) .   The  fisheries  component  of  this 
project  examines  the  relationship  between  lamd-use  practices 

(including  logging) ,  fisheries  hcibitat  cuid  fish  stock  status  at 

watershed  scales.   It  will  test  the  hypothesis  that  conditions 

over  entire  watersheds  are  related  to  fish  habitat  and  fish  stock 

status . 

Primary  Investigator:   Gordon  Reeves,  Kelly  Burnett. 

Pl2uined  completion  date:   December  1998 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1997:   1 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   $140,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   National  Biological  Service,  Oregon 

State  University,  State  of  Oregon,   Coastal  Oregon  Productivity 

Enhancement  (COPE)  program. 

2.  Study  description:  Uplsuid  processes,  riparian  structure,  and 
channel  dynamics  during  forest  succession:   effects  on  trout 
populations  in  the  western  U.S.  to  determine  optimal  conditions  of 
stand  and  streaun  channel  condition,  stable  pools,  beaver  presence, 
macroinvertebrate  status  and  woody  debris.   The  study  objective  is 
to  obtain  forest,  riparian,  cuid  channel  morphology  data  from 
throughout  the  Rocky  Mountain  West,  coupled  with  estimates  of 
trout  population  size,  to  determine  whether  forest  succession  has 
cui  effect  on  trout  populations,  amd  to  determine  if  land 
management  alters  the  interaction  between  succession  and  fish. 
Planned  Completion  Date:   2001 

Planned  Scientist  Years  Expended  for  FY  1997:   0.25 
Planned  Costs  for  FY  1997:   $10,000 

Cooperative  Aspects  of  Study:   Participation  by  national  forests 
throughout  Regions  1,  2,  and  4  is  expected.   We  also  anticipate 
the  assistcuice  of  the  state  fish  and  wildlife  agencies  from 
Colorado,  Montana,  Utah,  and   Wyoming.   University  participation 
from  Colorado  State  University  or  the  University  of  Wyoming  is 
expected. 
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3.  Study  description:  Test  the  efficacy  of  a  hierarchical  stream 
classification  procedure  in  predicting  a  streaun  fish  community 
complex. 

Planned  completion  date:   1998 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1997:   0.5  SY 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   $80,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Eastern  Region  USPS  and  Chequamegon 

and  Nicolet  NFs 

4.  Study  description:   Experimental  addition  of  large  woody  debris 
for  restoration  of  fish  and  macroinvertebrate  habitat  in  Southern 
Appalachicin  stresims. 

Planned  completion  date:   2000 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1997:   0.6 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $25K 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Virginia  Tech  University,  George 

Washington  and  Jefferson  National  Forests. 

5.  Study  description:   Effects  of  regeneration  harvest  methods  on 
trout  populations  in  Wine  Spring  Creek,  North  Carolina.   During 
summer  1996,  replicate  regeneration  harvests  using  shelterwood, 
2 -aged,  and  selection  methods  will  be  conducted;  several  roads 
will  be  reopened  for  these  harvests.   Several  harvest  sites  are 
located  near  streams  and  trout  populations  during  and  after 
regeneration  harvest  will  be  compared  to  baseline  population 
estimates  made  seasonally  during  1993-1995. 

Planned  completion  date:   1997 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1997:   0.2 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   $10K 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Other  Station  cind  University 

scientists  involved  in  the  Wine  Spring  Creek  project  (SRSE-4351) . 

6.  Study  description:   Effects  of  ultrafine  sediments  on  stream 
insects.   This  research  examines  the  impact  of  suspended  sediments 
on  trout  food  organisms  by  determining  how  clay  particles  affect 
stream  insects  during  high  flow  events.   Sources  of  sediments 
under  investigation  include  logging  roads  and  road  maintenance 
activities . 

Planned  completion  date:   December  1999. 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1997:   0.3 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   $25K 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:  Virginia  Tech  University,  Duke 

University  Wetlands  Center,  Wake  Forest  University 

[f]  other 
1996  Studies 

1.   Study  description:   Effects  of  landscape -scale  logging  on  wildlife 
and  other  measures  of  biological  diversity.   This  is  a  component 
of  the  Coastal  Landcape  Analysis  cuid  Modeling  study  (CLAMS) .   This 
project  will  determine  how  landscape -scale  patterns  of  logging  and 
other  land-use  acitivities  influence  distribution  of  selected 
vertebrate  species  and  aggregate  measures  of  ecosystem  condition 
across  a  range  of  logging  intensities. 
Planned  completion  date:   December  1998 
Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   2.0 
Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $500,000  (including  cooperator 
support) . 
Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   NBS,  OSU,   Coastal  Oregon 
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Productivity  Enhancement  (COPE)  Program. 

Study  description:   Long  Term  Ecosystem  Productivity/Integrated 
Research  Sites  -  This  integrated  study  will  provide  managers, 
scientists,  and  the  public  with  a  better  understeinding  of  how 
several  different  strategies  to  manage  forests  and  the  ecological, 
social,  and  economic  tradeoffs  of  those  strategies.   The  core 
elements  of  the  study  link  to  the  NFMA  requirement  to  manage 
forests  without  impairing  long  term  productivity.   Forest  health, 
fiber  production,  soil  properties,  public  acceptance,  plant 
communities  and  animal  communities  will  be  assessed  on  at  least 
four  large  sites.   Three  sites  have  been  sold  as  timber  sales 
(approximately  30  million  board  feet)  and  post-harvest  comparisons 
will  begin  this  year. 

Planned  completion  date:   2196  (200  years) 
Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   4.5 
Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $413,000  (salaries  and  operating 
expenses  only;  does  not  include  overhead/fixed  costs)  or 
cooperator  contributions. 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Cooperators  include  the  National 
Forest  System  (3  research  sites  -  Sis)ciyou,  Willamette,  Wenatchee 
National  Forests,  cind  personnel  to  assist  in  implementation) ,  the 
US  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (carbon  budgets) ,  Oregon  State 
University  (organic  matter,  nutrient  cycling,  eind  soils  portions 
of  the  study) ,  University  of  Oregon  (Scenic  Perceptions  of 
Different  Ecological  Treatments) ,  Washington  State  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  (1  research  site  in  the  Olympic  State 
Experimental  Forest) . 

Study  description:   Rain-on-snow  flood  potential.   An  algorithm 

was  developed  to  determine  rain-on-snow  flood  potential  from 

available  temperature  and  precipitation  data.   It  was  applied  to 

the  Columbia  River  Basin  to  determine  rain-on-snow  potential  for  3 

characteristic  climate  years.   A  100 -year  time  series  is  being 

generated  for  the  state  of  Oregon  that  will  be  used  to  analyze  the 

long-term  spatial  and  temporal  variability  of  rain-on-snow  flood 

potential . 

Plcinned  completion  date:   9/96 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   2 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $80,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Several  groups  within  the  Columbia 

River  Basin  environmental  impact  assessment  teeim  are  using  results 

from  the  rain-on-snow  potential  maps  to  help  assess  impact  from 

these  significcuit  flood  events.   Stream  morphologists  at  the  U.  of 

Washington  and   Oregon  State  U.  have  indicated  interest  in 

rain-on-snow  potential  maps  to  help  determine  the  effect  of 

logging  on  stream  flow  and  channeling. 

Study  description:   Blow-down  potential.   An  algorithm  was 

developed  to  determine  the  potential  for  wind  damage  to  trees 

based  on  differences  between  prevailing  winds  and  storm  winds.   It 

is  being  compared  with  similar  studies  in  the  Bull  Run  region  of 

northern  Oregon.   A  30 -year  time  series  of  monthly  mean  wind  has 

been  generated  for  the  state  of  Oregon  to  help  investigate  the 

spatial  cuid  temporal  variability  of  blow-down  potential. 

Planned  completion  date:   9/96 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   1/2 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996;   $30,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Maps  of  blow-down  potential  can   be 

overlain  with  harvest  patterns,  soil  conditions,  stand  structure. 
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land  use,  ajid  branch  ice  accvunulations  to  accurately  determine  the 
effect  of  harvest  patterns  on  wind  damage.   In  addition,  tip-over 
rates  can  be  determined  with  the  model  to  estimate  fuel  sources 
for  wild  fire,  altered  wildlife  habitat,  cind  hydrologic  regime. 

Study  description:   A  study  of  green  tree  retention  levels  and 
patterns  in  western  Oregon  and  Washington.   The  core  elements  of 
the  study  link  to  key  assumptions  in  the  Northwest  Forest  Plan 
regarding  the  level  and  pattern  of  green-tree  retention.  Public 
acceptance,  economics,  hydologic  effects,  plant,  fungal  and  animal 
communities  can  be  assessed. 
Planned  completion  date:   2004 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  199  6:   2.5 
Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $489,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Cooperators  include  the  National 
Forest  System,  Oregon  State  University  and  University  of 
Washington  (vegetation,  wildlife  and  fungi) ,  University  of  Oregon 
(Scenic  Perceptions  of  Different  Ecological  Treatments) , 
Washington  State  Department  of  Natural  Resources  (1  research  site) 

Study  description:   "Effects  of  three  thinning  strategies  on 

future  disease  losses  in  coastal  Douglas -fir  stands  with  extensive 

Icuninated  root  rot .  " 

Plcinned  completion  date:   2017 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   0 . 5  SY 

Plcumed  costs  for  FY  1996:   PNW  $50K;  S&PF  $150. 3K;  Cooperators 

$117. 7K 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   12  Private  Companies;  1  State 

agency;  2  Federal  agencies 

Study  description:   "Impact  of  thinning  on  resulting  blowdown  in 

coastal  Oregon  stcuids  with  Icuninated  root  rot" 

Planned  completion  date:   2015 

Planned  Scientist  years  eiqjended  for  FY  1996:   0 . 2  SY 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:  PNW  $85K;  ODF  $5K 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study: 1  Private  Company;  1  State  Agency; 

Coastal  Oregon  Productivity  Enhancement  (COPE)  Program. 

Study  description:   "Itr^jact  of  laminated  root  rot  on  growth  and 

yield  in  thinned  coastal  Oregon  Douglas-fir  stands." 

Planned  completion  date:   2008 

Plcinned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   0.1  SY 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   PNW  $20K 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   14  Private  Companies;  1  State 

agency;  2  Federal  agencies 

Study  Description:   Study  to  determine  the  effects  of  logging  on 
both  physical -chemical  and  biological  components  of  marshes  in  The 
Snowy  Range  Mountains  of  the  Medicine  Bow  National  Forest.   Most 
of  these  habitats  are  located  in  densely  forested  low  gradient 
areas  that  are  often  identified  as  prime  habitat  for  cutting 
timber.   For  two  consecutive  years  (1994  &  1995) ,  temperature,  pH, 
oxygen,  nutrient  concentrations,  and  the  invertebrate  fauna  were 
compared  in  three  recently  logged  versus  three  reference  marshes 
of  similar  size  and  depth.   Although  this  research  is  still  in 
progress,  the  results  (relative  aibiandcmce  of  specific  invertebrate 
species)  Ccin  be  used  to  identify  taxa  that  can  function  as 
biomonitoring  tools  or  indicators  of  environmental  degradation  in 
montane  wetleuid  haibitats  . 
Planned  Completion  Date:   December  1996 
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Planned  Scientist  Years  Expended  for  FY  1996:   1/lOth  of  a  single 

SY 

Planned  Costs  for  FY  1996:   $13,500 

Cooperative  Aspects  of  Study:   This  study  is  being  done  in 

cooperation  with  the  Statistics  Department,  University  of  Wyoming 

Study  description:   Laindscape  analysis  of  amphibian  habitat 

requirements.   This  research  will  develop  cin  understanding  of  the 

relation  of  amphibians  to  habitat  types  in  Upper  Great  Lakes 

Region,  requirements  for  reproductive  habitat,  influence  of 

climate  cind  landform  on  abundance  of  eunphibians,  and  impacts  of 

forest  management . 

Planned  completion  date:   2001 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   0.2  SY 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $25,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Chippewa  NF,  Minnesota  DNR 

Study  description:   Evaluate  and  compare  large  woody  debris  in 

nearshore  zone  of  lakes  within  old  growth  and  second  growth 

forests.   Study  is  continuing  from  1994. 

Planned  completion  date:   1996 

Plcinned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   0.10  SY 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $5,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Michigan  State  University 

Study  description:   Effects  of  forest  management  on  breeding 

neotropical  migratory  birds  along  the  Bad  River  corridor:  a 

boundary  amalysis.   Study  is  continuing  from  1994. 

Plcunned  completion  date:   1996 

Plcunned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   0.10  SY 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $5,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   University  of  Wisconsin-  Green  Bay 

Study  description:   Effect  of  calcium  chloride  on  movements  of 

amphibians.   Study  is  a  continuation  of  research  begun  in  1992  to 

determine  whether  the  application  of  calcium  chloride  to  gravel 

roads  was  causing  mortality  of  salamanders. 

Plcunned  completion  date:   1997 

Plemned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   0.05  SY 

PlcUined  costs  for  FY  1996:   $2,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Superior  NF 

Study  description:   Wood  turtle  hcibitat  use  on  the  Cloquet  River. 

This  research  is  a  continuation  of  research  begun  in  1990  to 

determine  whether  forest  management  in  the  riparian  zone  was 

negatively  affecting  the  eibundcuice  of  wood  turtles. 

Planned  completion  date:   1997 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   0.40  SY 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1996:   $30,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Minnesota  DNR,  Superior  NF 

Study  description:   The  study  is  designed  to  measure  the  effect  of 

earthworm  activity  on  soil  properties  and  nutrient  cycling 

following  organic  matter  removal  and  compaction  in  Central 

Hardwood  Forests. 

Plauoned  completion  date:   December  1997. 

Planned  scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1996:   0.20. 

Planned  cost  for  FY  1996:   $75,000. 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Coop.  U  of  MO. 
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study  description:   Ecological  interactions  of  vegetation  & 

plethodontid  salamanders  for  Missouri  Ozark  forests.   This  study 

compares  salamander  populations  in  recent  clearcuts,  mature  second 

growth,  and  old-growth  central  hardwood  forest  in  Missouri. 

Planned  completion  date:   1996 

Planned  scientist  years  expended  for  FY  96:   0.1 

Planned  Costs  for  FY  96:   15,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Cooperative  study  with  University 

of  Missouri . 

Study  description:   Composition,  Structure,  and  Dynamics  of  Forest 

Ecosystems  in  the  Missouri  Ozark  Forest  Ecosystem  Project.   This 

study  analyses  pretreatment  data  for  a  long  term  study  of  the 

impacts  of  forest  harvesting  practices  in  the  Missouri  Ozarks . 

Planned  completion  date:   1998 

Planned  scientist  years  expended  for  FY  96:   0.2 

Planned  Costs  for  FY  96:   $100,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Cooperative  project  with  the 

Missouri  Department  of  Conservation,  some  funding  received  from 

the  Missouri  Department  of  Conservation 

Study  description:   Effects  of  natural  &  memagement  related 

disturbance  regimes  on  composition  &  pattern  of  Central  Hardwood 

landscapes.   Development  of  a  landscape -level  simulation  model  to 

predict  impacts  of  lemd-use  practices  (including  logging)  and 

natural  disturbances  on  central  hardwood  landscapes. 

Planned  completion  date:   1998 

Planned  scientist  years  expended  for  FY  9G:   0.8 

Planned  Costs  for  FY  96:   $120,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   University  of  Missouri 

Study  description:   An  analysis  of  the  size  and  age  structure  of 

the  Pioneer  Forest.   This  study  determines  impacts  on  the 

selection  method  of  timber  harvest  by  cinalyzing  long  term  records 

of  one  of  the  few  forests  practicing  this  method  in  the  Midwest . 

Planned  completion  date:   1997 

Planned  scientist  years  expended  for  FY  96:   0.5 

Planned  Costs  for  FY  96:   $75,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Part  of  this  research  is  conducted 

through  two  cooperative  research  agreements  with  University  of 

Missouri . 

Study  description:   Management  of  Central  Hardwood  Landscapes  for 

the  conservation  of  neotropical  migratory  birds.   A  review  and 

synthesis  of  the  inqjacts  of  land  management -practices  {including 

logging)  on  migratory  songbirds. 

Planned  completion  date:   1996 

Planned  scientist  years  expended  for  FY  96:   0.1 

Planned  Costs  for  FY  96:   $12,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Project  involves  Illinois  Natural 

History  Survey  and  Indiana  University. 

Study  description:   Uneven-aged  management  on  the  Mark  Twain 

National  Forest.   This  study  assess  the  response  of  woody 

vegetation  to  the  application  of  the  group-selection  method  of 

timber  harvest  in  the  Missouri  Ozarks. 

Planned  completion  date:   1998 

Planned  scientist  years  expended  for  FY  96:   0.1 

Planned  Costs  for  FY  96:   $20,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   This  is  an  Administrative  Study 
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with  the  Mark  Twain  National  Forest. 

Study  description:   "Evaluation  and  demonstration  of  cable  yarding 

on  flat  wetlamd  and  upland  sites  in  the  Lake  States  region".   The 

objectives  of  this  project  are  to  evaluate  the  productivity,  cost, 

euid  site  impacts  of  cable  yarding  on  flat  wetland  and  uplamd 

sites;  to  make  direct  comparisons  between  this  system  and  a 

conventional  skidder  system;  and  to  increase  awareness  of  this 

system  among  landowners,  contractors,  and  land   meuiagers  through 

demonstration . 

Plauined  completion  date:   December  31,  1996 

Planned  scientist  years  for  1996:   .5 

Planned  costs  for  1996:   $32,500 

Cooperation:   Minnesota  DNR,  University  of  Minnesota 

Study  description:   "Evaluate  the  remediation  of  soil  compaction 

one  year  after  harvesting  a  northern  hardwood  timber  stand" .   The 

objective  of  this  project  is  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  soil 

compaction  in  a  northern  hardwood  timber  stand  is  reduced  after 

one  winter  cycle  of  freezing  and  thawing.   Soil  samples  for  bulk 

density  will  be  taken  in  similar  locations  to  those  taken 

immediately  after  harvesting  and  comparative  cinalyses  will  be 

conducted. 

Planned  Completion  date:   September  30,  1996 

Planned  scientist  years  for  1996:   .1 

Planned  costs  for  1996:   $3,400 

Cooperation:   Funding  is  being  provided  by  Menominee  Tribal 

Enterprises  of  Keshena,  WI 

Study  description:   "Identification  eund  demonstration  of 
Alternative  water  and  wetlcind  crossing  structures" .   The  objective 
of  this  project  is  to  compile  cind  disseminate  existing  information 
about  alternative  water  and  wetland  crossing  structures  that 
protect  soil  euid  water  resources  and  to  facilitate  active 
demonstrations  of  these  technologies. 
Planned  completion  date:   December  31,  1996 
Planned  scientists  years  for  1996:  .1 
Planned  costs  for  1996:   $34,829 

Cooperation:   This  is  a  University  of  Minnesota  study  funded  by 
the  Great  Lakes  Protection  Fund.  The  FS  is  a  collaborator  in  this 
project . 

Study  Description:   Long-term  effects  of  harvesting  practices  on 
forested  wetlamds.   Cooperative  study  examining  several  even-aged 
cuid  uneven-aged  practices  in  bottomland  hardwood  forests.   Most 
measurements  are  taken  of  the  vegetative  community,  examining  the 
effects  on  biodiversity  but  also  sampling  soils  for  chauiges  in 
bulk  density  and  impacts  on  site  productivity. 
Planned  Completion  Date:   1999 
SY  Expended  in  FY  96:   0.1 
Planned  Costs  in  1996:   $9,000 

Cooperative  Aspects  of  Study:   Done  in  cooperation  with 
Mississippi  State  University  (PhD  study) .   Challenge  cost-share 
funding  from  the  National  Council  of  the  Paper  Industry  for  Air 
and  Stream  Improvement,  Inc.,  Anderson-Tully,  and  Southern 
Research  Station.   Study  sites  on  Anderson  Tully,  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  NWRs,  Delta  National  Forest,  cind  Mississippi 
State  University  forest  laind  (Forestry  School  Forest  and  Delta 
Experimental  Forest) . 
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26.  Study  Description:  Regeneration  response  to  clearfelling  in  a 
redwater  floodplain  forest,  Flint  River,  GA.  Cooperative  study 
examining  stand  and  ecosystem- level  responses  of  harvesting  and 
road  construction  in  a  major  river  bottom  floodplain  forest. 
Treatments  included  a  commercial  clearcut  and  a  "deferment"  cut 
where  residual  trees  were  intentionally  left  in  a  silvicultural 
clearcut . 

Planned  Completion  Date:   2000 

SY  Expensed  in  1996:   0.1 

Planned  Costs  in  1996:   $9,000 

Cooperative  Aspects  of  Study:   Done  in  cooperation  with  Auburn 

University  (two  MS  studies) ,  SRSO-4702  (road  portion) ,  gmd 

Georgia-Pacific  Corp. 

27.  Regeneration  response  to  clearfelling  in  a  Delta  bottomland 
forest.   Internal  study  examining  commercial  and  silvicultural 
clearcutting  and  a  wildlife  reserve  cut  (clearcut  with  residual 
trees  in  bloclcs) ,  with  and  without  fire  to  increase  oak  component 
of  regeneration.   Impacts  of  harvest  amd  machinery  on  soils  and 
surface  water  quality  will  be  included.   Study  to  be  installed 
this  fiscal  year. 

Plauined  Completion   Date:   2005 

SY  Expended  in  199  6:   1.0 

Planned  Costs  in  1996:   $40,000 

Cooperative  Aspects:   All  cooperation  is  internal  to  project:  5 

project  scientists  are  involved  in  aspects  of  the  study. 

[f]  other 

1997  Planned  Studies 

1.  Study  description:   Effects  of  landscape -scale  logging  on  wildlife 
and  other  measures  of  biological  diversity.   This  is  a  component 
of  the  Coastal  Landscape  Analysis  and  Modeling  study  (CLAMS) .   The 
objective  is  to  determine  how  landscape -scale  patterns  of  logging 
and  other  land-use  activities  influence  distribution  of  selected 
vertebrate  species  and  aggregate  measures  of  ecosystem  condition 
across  a  range  of  logging  intensities.   Models  will  be  developed 
to  project  expected  impacts  of  logging  practices  and  different 
policies  across  a  large  landscape  area. 

Planned  completion  date:   December  1998 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1997:   2.0 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   $500,000  (including  cooperator 

support) . 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   MBS,  OSU,   Coastal  Oregon 

Productivity  Enhancement  (COPE)  Program. 

2.  Study  description:   Long  Term  Ecosystem  Productivity/Integrated 
Research  Sites  -  This  integrated  study  will  provide  managers, 
scientists,  and  the  public  with  a  better  understanding  of  how 
several  different  strategies  to  mcuiage  forests  and  the  ecological, 
social,  and  economic  tradeoffs  of  those  strategies.   The  core 
elements  of  the  study  link  to  the  NFMA  requirement  to  manage 
forests  without  impairing  long  term  productivity.   Forest  health, 
fiber  production,  soil  properties,  public  acceptance,  plant 
communities  and  suiimal  communities  will  be  assessed  on  at  least 
four  large  sites.   Three  sites  have  been  sold  as  timber  sales 
(approximately  30  million  board  feet)  and  post-harvest  comparisons 

will  begin  this  year  (same  as  1996  with  increased  emphasis  on 
post -harvest  comparisons  as  logging  is  completed). 
Planned  completion  date:   2196  (200  years) 
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Plemned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1997:   4.5 
Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   $413,000  (salaries  and  operating 
expenses  only;  does  not  include  overhead/fixed  costs)  or 
cooperator  contributions. 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Cooperators  include  the  National 
Forest  System  (3  research  sites  -  Siskiyou,  Willamette,  Wenatchee 
National  Forests,  and  personnel  to  assist  in  implementation),  the 
US  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (carbon  budgets) ,  Oregon  State 
University  (organic  matter,  nutrient  cycling,  and  soils  portions 
of  the  study) ,  University  of  Oregon  (Scenic  Perceptions  of 
Different  Ecological  Treatments) ,  Washington  State  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  (1  research  site  in  the  Olympic  State 
Experimental  Forest)  scune  as  1996,  may  have  an  additional 
cooperator  (private  timber  company) . 

Study  description:   Rain-on-snow  flood  potential.   A  100-year  time 
series  of  daily  rain-on-snow  flood  potential  will  be  generated  for 
the  state  of  Oregon.  The  influence  of  vegetation  on  snow 
accumulation  and  melt  will  be  added  to  the  rain-on-snow  flood 
potential  algorithm  to  help  determine  the  effects  of  harvest  and 
other  land-use  (e.g.,  roads)  on  rain-on-snow  flood  potential. 
Planned  completion  date:   6/97 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1997:   1/4 
Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   $20,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   The  spatial  and  temporal 
variability  of  rain-on-snow  flood  potential  will  help  determine 
the  vulnerability  of  harvested  areas  and  road  systems  to 
significant  flood  damage.   In  addition,  the  high  rate  of  sediment 
transport  associated  with  rain-on-snow  floods  affects  fish  habitat 
and  alters  stream  channels. 

Study  description:   Blow-down  potential.   A  daily  time  series  of 

blow-down  potential  will  be  generated  for  the  state  of  Oregon. 

Soil  condition,  steind  structure,  fetch  conditions,  and  brsinch-ice 

accumulations  will  be  added  to  the  blow-down  potential  algorithm 

to  help  determine  the  effects  of  harvest  and  other  land-use  (e.g., 

roads)  on  blow-down  potential. 

Planned  completion  date:   6/97 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1997:   1/4 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   $20,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   The  spatial  and  temporal 

variability  of  blow-down  potential  will  help  determine  the 

vulnerability  of  harvested  areas  and  road  systems  to  wind  damage. 

Study  description:   A  study  of  green  tree  retention  levels  and 
patterns  in  western  Oregon  and  Washington.   This  integrated  study 
will  provide  managers,  scientists,  and   the  public  with  methods  to 
evaluate  how  levels  suid  patterns  of  green- tree  retention  following 
harvest  activities  influences  ecological,  social,  and  economic 
factors  within  the  forest  ecosystems.   The  core  elements  of  the 
study  lin)c  to  )cey  assumptions  in  the  Northwest  Forest  Plan 
regarding  the  level  eind  pattern  of  green- tree  retention. 
Plauined  completion  date:   2004 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1997:   2.5 
Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   $333,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Cooperators  include  the  National 
Forest  System,  Oregon  State  University  and  University  of 
Washington  (vegetation,  wildlife  and  fungi) ,  University  of  Oregon 
(Scenic  Perceptions  of  Different  Ecological  Treatments) , 
Washington  State  Department  of  Natural  Resources  (1  research  site) 
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6.  Study  description:   "Effects  of  three  thinning  strategies  on 
future  disease  losses  in  coastal  Douglas-fir  stands  with  extensive 
laminated  root  rot." 

Planned  completion  date:   2017 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1997:   0.5  SY 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   PNW  $50K;  StPF  $88K;  Cooperators 

$159. 8K 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   12  Private  Companies;  1  State 

agency;  2  Federal  agencies 

7.  Study  description:   "Impact  of  thinning  on  resulting  blowdown  in 
coastal  Oregon  stands  with  laminated  root  rot" . 

Planned  commpletion  date:   2015 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1997:   0.2  SY 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   PNW  $20K;  ODF  $5K;  Private  cooperators 

$5K 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   1  Private  Company;  1  State  Agency; 

Coastal  Oregon  Productivity  Enhcuicement  (COPE)  Program. 

8.  Study  description:   "Impact  of  laminated  root  rot  on  growth  and 
yield  in  thinned  coastal  Oregon  Douglas-fir  stands." 

Planned  commpletion  date:   2008 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1997:   0.2  SY 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   PNW  $120K;  ODF  $15K;  private 

cooperators  $20K 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   14  Private  Companies;  1  State 

agency;  2  Federal  agencies 

9.  Study  description:   Landscape  analysis  of  amphibian  habitat 
requirements.   This  research  will  develop  an  understanding  of  the 
relation  of  amphibians  to  habitat  types  in  Upper  Great  Lakes 
Region,  requirements  for  reproductive  habitat,  influence  of 
climate  and  landform  on  abundance  of  amphibiams,  and  impacts  of 
forest  management . 

Planned  completion  date:   2001 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1997:   0.3  SY 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   $5,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Chippewa  and  Superior  NFs, 

Minnesota  DNR 

10.  Study  description:   Effect  of  calcium  chloride  on  movements  of 
amphibians.   Study  is  a  continuation  of  research  begun  in  1992  to 
determine  whether  the  application  of  calcium  chloride  to  gravel 
roads  was  causing  mortality  of  salcunanders . 

Planned  completion  date:   1997 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1997:   0.10  SY 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   $10,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Superior  NF 

11.  Study  description:   Wood  turtle  habitat  use  on  the  Cloquet  River. 
This  research  is  a  continuation  of  research  begun  in  1990  to 
determine  whether  forest  management  in  the  riparian  zone  was 
negatively  affecting  the  abundance  of  wood  turtles. 

Planned  completion  date:   1997 

Planned  Scientist  years  expended  for  FY  1997:   0.30  SY 

Planned  costs  for  FY  1997:   $20,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Minnesota  DNR,  Superior  NF 

12.  Study  description:   "Development  of  stcindard  methods  of  assessing 
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site  impacts  of  forest  operations" . 

Planned  completion  date:   December  31,  1999 

Pleinned  scientists  years  for  1997:   .25 

Planned  costs  for  1997:   $5,000 

Cooperation:   This  is  a  portion  of  a  FAO  sponsored  project  on  site 

impacts  of  forest  operations. 

13.  Study  description:   "Prebxinching  to  designated  skid  trails  in  a 
northern  hardwood  selection  cut" . 

Planned  completion  date:   December  31,  1998. 

Planned  scientists  years  for  1997:   1/2 

Planned  costs  for  1997:   $25,000 

Cooperation:   Menominee  Tribal  Enterprises,  Region  9,  Minnesota 

DNR. 

14.  Study  description:   "Development  of  soil  quality  standards, 
guidelines,  and  methods  to  measure  and  monitor  soil  properties 
that  limit  productivity  of  Lake  States  soils" . 

Planned  completion  date:   December  31,  1998. 

Planned  scientists  years  for  1997:   .5 

Planned  costs  for  1997:   $100,000 

Cooperation:   NC4301,  National  Forests  in  the  Lake  States,  Region 

9,  and  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  DNRs . 

15.  Study  description:   Composition,  Structure,  and  Dynamics  of  Forest 
Ecosystems  in  the  Missouri  Ozark  Forest  Ecosystem  Project.   This 
study  analyses  pretreatment  data  for  a  long  term  study  of  the 
impacts  of  forest  harvesting  practices  in  the  Missouri  Ozarks . 
Planned  conpletion  date:   1999 

Planned  scientist  years  expended  for  FY  97:   0.3 

Planned  Costs  for  FY  97:   $100,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Cooperative  project  with  the 

Missouri  Department  of  Conservation,  some  funding  received  from 

the  Missouri  Department  of  Conservation. 

16.  Study  description:   Reproductive  success  of  shrub  nesting 
songbirds  in  regeneration  heibitats,  shrublands,  and  forest  edge 
ha±iitats.   Will  compare  the  reproductive  success  of  some  shrub 
nesting  songbirds  in  habitats  created  by  logging  to  habitats 
created  by  natural  disturbances. 

Planned  completion  date:   2000 

Planned  scientist  years  expended  for  FY  97:   0.1 

Planned  Costs  for  FY  97:   $25,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Research  conducted  through  a 

cooperative  research  agreement  with  University  of  Missouri. 

17.  Study  description:   Uneven-aged  management  on  the  Mark  Twain 
National  Forest.   This  study  assesses  the  response  of  woody 
vegetation  to  the  application  of  the  group -select ion  method  of 
timber  harvest  in  the  Missouri  Ozarks. 

Planned  completion  date:   1998 

Planned  scientist  years  expended  for  FY  97:   0.2 

Planned  Costs  for  FY  97:   $40,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   This  is  an  Administrative  Study 

with  the  Mark  Twain  National  Forest. 

18.  Study  description:   Effects  of  natural  &  management  related 
disturbance  regimes  on  composition  &  pattern  of  Central  Hardwood 
landscapes.   The  study  involves  the  development  of  a 
landscape -level  simulation  model  to  predict  impacts  of  land-use 
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practices  (including  logging)  and  natural  disturbances  on  central 

hardwood  landscapes. 

Planned  completion  date:   1998 

Pleuined  scientist  years  expended  for  FY  97 :   0.8 

Planned  Costs  for  FY  97:   $120,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   University  of  Missouri 

Study  description:   An  analysis  of  the  size  cind  age  structure  of 

the  Pioneer  Forest .   This  study  determines  impacts  on  the 

selection  method  of  timber  harvest  by  cuialyzing  long  term  records 

of  one  of  the  few  forests  practicing  this  method  in  the  Midwest. 

Plcinned  completion  date:   1997 

Planned  scientist  years  expended  for  FY  97:   0.5 

Planned  Costs  for  FY  97:   $75,000 

Cooperative  aspects  of  study:   Part  of  this  research  is  conducted 

through  two  cooperative  research  agreements  with  University  of 

Missouri . 
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Summary  of  recent  PNW  Station/OSU  research  on  effects  of 

forest  management  activities  on  peak  flows 

Response  to  H  398  (part  I)  -  -  G.  Grant  (PNW) 

Background:   There  has  been  a  long  history  of  looking  at  effects  of 
harvest  on  peak  streamflows  with  often  contradictory  results.   Recent 
research  by  Julia  Jones  (Oregon  State  University)  ouid  Gordon  Grant 
(U.S.  Forest  Service,  Pacific  Northwest  Research  Station,  Corvallis) 
represents  one  of  the  most  extensive  excuninations  of  this  question 
using  40+  years  of  streamflow  data  in  2  pairs  of  small  (25  -  250  acre) 
and  3  pairs  of  large  (25  -  250  square  mile)  watersheds  in  the  western 
Cascades  of  Oregon  (Willamette  National  Forest) .   The  paper  describing 
their  results  was  published  in  the  /^ril  edition  of  Water  Resources 
Research  (vol  32,  pgs .  959-974).   An  account  of  this  research  appeared 
in  the  March  8,  1996,  Metro  section  of  The  Oregonian. 

Key  findings: 

1.  Effects  of  clearcutting  eind  road  construction  taken  together  on 
pecUc  flows  may  be  greater  than  previously  thought,  with  increases 
of  30  -  50%  in  peak  flows  of  moderate  storms  with  recurrence 
intervals  of  1  to  100  years. 

2.  Both  small  and  large  watersheds  showed  approximately  the  scune 
level  of  increase  in  peak  flows  for  the  same  proportion  of  basin 
area  clearcut  and  roaded . 

a.  Small  basins:   Both  the  100%  clearcut  and  the  25%  clearcut 
with  6%  basin  area  in  roads  had  50%  or  more  increases  in 
peak  flows  for  all  sizes  of  storms  in  first  5  years  post 
harvest;  increased  peak  flows  of  25%  were  still  present  25 
years  later. 

b.  Large  basins:   Increases  of  24  to  32%  in  the  1-year  flow  for 
a  15%  difference  in  cumulative  area  cut;  increases  of  34  to 
50%  in  other  basins  with  5%  difference  in  area  cut. 

3 .  Increasing  cumulative  area  cut  produced  increased  response  with 
no  evidence  of  a  threshold  below  which  no  changes  occurred. 

4.  Both  rain  alone  and  rain-on- snow  storms  caused  the  same  degree  of 
increase  in  peak  flows,  suggesting  that  acceleration  of 
rain-on-snow  effects  due  to  clearcutting  may  be  less  important 
thcui  previously  thought . 

5.  In  couparison  of  small  watershed  studies,  a  basin  that  was  100% 
clearcut  without  roads  experienced  approximately  the  same  level 
of  peak  flow  increase  as  a  basin  that  was  25%  patch  cut  with  6% 
basin  area  in  roads.   Roads  alone  increased  peak  flows  by  20%  but 
this  result  was  not  statistically  significant. 

6.  Roads  may  play  a  critical  role  in  routing  water  from  clearcuts 
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rapidly  to  streams .   Up  to  60%  of  the  road  network  may  be 
functioning  as  a  low-order  (small)  channel  during  storms, 
resulting  in  a  30-40%  increase  in  drainage  density  eind  insuring 
that  a  higher  proportion  of  storm  precipitation  cind  snowmelt 
reaches  the  streeun  system. 

7.  Sample  size  is  too  small  to  say  anything  about  the  largest  storms 
(>10  year  return  period) .   Conventional  hydrologic  wisdom 
suggests  that  effects  of  timber  harvest  and  roads  diminishes  for 
the  largest  events,  and  indeed  the  10  largest  storms  in  the  small 
basin  record  showed  little  increase  due  to  harvest. 

8 .  The  largest  storm  events  have  the  most  pronounced  effects  on 
stream  chauinel  structure,  disturbance  to  streeim  amd  riparian 
ecosystems,  cuid  transport  of  sediment  and  woody  debris.   Events 
with  return  periods  of  1  year  or  less  generally  do  not  do  much 
geomorphic  wor)c  in  mountain  streams. 

Management  implications: 

a.  Effects  present  in  both  small  and  large  basins. 

b.  Previous  procedures  focused  on  rain-on- snow  as  driving 
mechanism;  roads  may  play  an  importsmt  role. 

c.  No  evidence  for  threshold  below  which  no  effect  occurs. 

d.  Study  inconclusive  on  hydrologic  effects  of  management  in 
the  case  of  the  largest  storms. 

e.  Consecjuences  for  channels,  aquatic  resources  not  clearly 
understood. . .recent  floods  provide  opportunity  to  learn. 

Summary  of  on -going/planned  worlc  as  a  result  of  recent  Northwest 
floods 

Flooding  during  February  6-9,  1996,  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  caused 
record  peak,   flows,  widespread  landslides  and  mudflows,  and  extensive 
damage  to  channels,  roads,  and  structures  throughout  the  region.   At 
the  same  time,  the  flood  created  many  opportunities  to  learn  how  land 
management  practices  interact  with  natural  disasters.   Many  state  and 
federal  agencies  have  initiated  post -flood  activities  to  evaluate 
flood  effects  and  try  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  historical  and 
current  land  management  activities  may  have  influenced  flood  processes 
and  dcimage .   Below  are  summarized  on-going  or  planned  efforts  that  we 
are  aware  of,  focusing  on  studies  of  interactions  between  forest 
practices  and  floods. 

Studies  at  PNW  Research  Station  (USFS) :   The  PNW  Research  Station  has 
a  long  history  of  research  on  effects  of  forest  practices  on  floods, 
landslides,  and  related  processes.   Much  of  this  work  has  been 
centered  at  the  H.J.  Andrews  Experimental  Forest  (HJA)  east  of  Eugene 
but  also  includes  studies  in  the  Oregon  Coast  Range,  western 
Washington  Cascades,  Columbia  Gorge,  and  southwest  Oregon.   Paired 
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watershed  studies  at  the  Andrews  have  been  continuing  since  the 
mid- 1950 's,  providing  multi -decade  records  of  streamflow,  sediment, 
and  water  chemistry  responses  to  various  management  practices. 
Long-term  monitoring  of  climate,  mass  movements,  channels,  riparian 
zones,  and  aquatic  ecosystems  have  resulted  in  unparalleled  datasets, 
providing  strong  scientific  basis  for  examining  effects  of  the  most 
recent  storm  and  comparing  it  with  previous  large  floods. 

Researchers  from  the  PNW  Station  observed  and  videotaped  the  February 
flood  at  the  Andrews,  chronicling  numerous  landslides,  debris  flows 
and  channel  chamges  in  both  managed  and  unmanaged  parts  of  the 
Forest.   On-going  auid  planned  follow-up  research  activities  at  HJA 
include  exaunining  interactions  among  climate,  land-use  condition,  and 
flood  response  for  small  and  large  watersheds,  documenting  links 
between  hillslope  and   channel  disturbamce  systems,  including  the 
importance  of  woody  debris  in  augmenting  flood  disturbance,  evaluating 
the  role  of  clearcuts  cmd  roads  in  contributing  to  peak  streamflows, 
and  determining  ecological  consequences  of  the  flood  in  different 
parts  of  the  landscape.   A  draft  manuscript  describing  some  of  this 
work  is  available  at  the  HJA  World  Wide  Web  site 

{http://www.fsl.orst.edu/lter).   Long-term  landscape  studies  of  other 
disturbance  processes  at  the  HJA,  including  fire  and  windstorms, 
permit  placing  flood  effects  within  the  larger  context  of  disturbances 
affecting  ecosystems. 

Regional  interagency  flood  studies:   An  interagency  team  including 
both  National  Forest  System  (NFS)  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM) 
resource  specialists,  plus  PNW  Research  was  assembled  shortly  after 
the  flood  to  assess  flood  effects  on  federal  forest  lands  and  guide 
inventory  cind  research  activities.   A  two-phase  strategy  was  adopted. 
Phase  I  was  a  short-term,  regional  reconnaissance  to  identify  the  type 
and  location  of  various  flood  effects  and  their  association  with 
management  activities.   Existing  or  rapid  inventory  data  was  relied  on 
and  results  were  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  NFS  Regional  Office  by 
April  30,  with  analysis  to  follow  within  the  next  two  weeks.   Phase  II 
will  be  a  longer  (6-7  month),  more  detailed  look  at  the  relation 
between  management  activities,  including  restoration  practices,  and 
flood  effects  in  areas  where  pre-existing  data  on  landslide,  channel, 
and  ripariain  conditions  permit  assessing  effects  of  changing 
practices.   Activities  under  Phase  II  will  focus  on  broader  management 
and  policy  questions,  including  the  accuracy  of  watershed  analyses  for 
predicting  high  hazard  areas,  the  effectiveness  of  watershed 
restoration  efforts  cuid  new  management  prescriptions  for  reducing 
flood  effects,  and  the  importance  of  legacies  of  past  and  current 
management  practices  interacting  with  flood  processes  to  produce  flood 
effects . 

Oregon  Dept .  of  Forestry  Flood  Monitoring  Program:   This  is  an 
inter-agency  post-flood  monitoring  amd  research  effort,  coordinated  by 
the  Oregon  Dept.  of  Forestry  (ODF) .   Representatives  of  other 
organizations,  including  private  industry,  OSFS,  BLM,  Oregon  State 
University,  Oregon  Dept.  of  Fish  and  Wildlife,  land  owners,  and 
environmental  groups,  are  also  participating.   The  objective  of  this 
effort  is  to  "evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  current  forest  practices 
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in  minimizing  and  mitigating  the  effects  of  the  February  storms." 
Specific  areas  of  investigation  include  the  effects  of  lauid  management 
on  streamflows,  landslides,  and  channels,  with  a  particular  focus  on 
how  effective  were  current  forest  practice  rules  in  reducing  flood 
dcunage  . 

Question :   What  changes  in  management  have  been  adopted  in  the  last  3 
years  as  a  result  of  watershed  studies? 

Answer:   The  general  intent  of  watershed  einalysis  is  to  develop  site 
specific  criteria  to  meet  standards  and  guidelines  contained  in  the 
northwests' s  forest  plans.   An  increased  focus  on  watershed  studies 
has  resulted  in  some  shifts  in  management.  In  general,  we  have 
increased  our  understanding  of  the  importance  and  stewardship  of 
streams  and  riparian  areas  and  increased  focus  on  ripariein  protection 
cind  restoration. 

1.  The  region  has  identified  and  implemented  over  150  watershed 
retoration, projects,  from  road  removal  to  the  development  of  fish 
habitat . 

2.  Forests  began  implementing  watershed- specif ic,  ecosystem 
management  recommnedations  and  practices  on  over  120  watersheds. 

3.  Project  designs  within  or  near  riparian  reserves  and  habitat 
conservation  areas  have  been  changed  to  incorporate  watershed- specif ic 

findings . 

Question:  What  problems  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  release  of  the 
Section  318  sales  on  the  efforts  to  preserve  salmon  populations  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest? 

Answer :  Section  318  timber  sales  that  have  been  harvested  were  either: 

1)  Harvested  prior  to  the  Recission  Bill  or 

2)  Harvested  in  complicince  with  criteria  developed  for  response 
to  issues  related  to  cinadromous  fish  (for  those  harvested  since 
the  Recission  Bill) .   The  sales  that  did  not  meet  these  criteria 
were  modified  to  do  so. 

These  screening  criteria  are  designed  to  protect  aquatic  and  riparian 
resources.  Units  not  harvested  and  "released"  are  sales  with  high 
priority  to  find  replacement  volume.   We  are  currently  assessing  this 
in  conjunction  with  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service.   The  final 
decision  will  be  made  by  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service. 

Question:   What  number  of  additional  scientist  years  and  dollars  would 
help  make  management  most  effective?   Describe  the  benefit  of 
addressing  issues  that  this  budget  won't  cover. 

Answer:   The  immediately  preceding  questions  are  specifically  oriented 
toward  research  and  management  on  watersheds  and  stream  impacts. 
H-401  will  be  answered  in  this  context.   Recent  years  have  seen  a 
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reprograiraning  of  watershed  research  funds  to  higher  priority  acpjatic 
hcibitat  research  and  large  scale  watershed  assessments.   The  watershed 
research  program  was  investing  cibout  $19,000,000  in  1995.   Since  that 
time  about  half  of  the  program  has  been  diverted  to  higher  priority 
issues.   An  additional  $10,000,000  and  about  40  SY's  would  enable 
Forest  Service  Research  to  address  current  and  developing  issues  in 
the  areas  of  (1)  nutrient  cycling  and  movement  in  watersheds  related 
to  pollution  and  plant  growth,  (2)  erosion  amd  sedimentation  effects 
on  the  soil  resource  and  stream  haJDitats,  (3)  stream  flow  requirements 
for  channel  health  and  (4)  management  scale  effects  (cumulative 
effects)  on  watershed  resources.   These  issues,  their  associated 
science,  and  development  of  appropriate  predictive  models  can  supply 
management  with  the  tools  it  needs  to  be  most  effective.   The  benefits 
of  this  research  will  be  seen  in  issues  such  as  (1)  ripariam 
restoration  techniques,  (2)  hcibitat  protection  for  Pacific  salmon,  (3) 
litigating  instream  flow  auid  hydropower  requirements,  (4)  mitigating 
the  effects  of  air  pollution  on  water  resources,  and  (5)  methods  of 
distributing  forest  management  activities  within  large  watershed 
basins  to  minimize  detrimental  effects.   While  the  research  might  be 
beneficial,  it  would  require  offsetting  reductions  in  other  research 
activities  that  are  equally  beneficial. 


TIMBER  MORTALITY 

When  answering  questions  on  National  Forest  timber  prograun  costs  include  all 
costs  from  decisions  to  make  sales  to  certified  regeneration,  and  payments  to 
counties . 

There  has  been  consideraible  discussion  about  the  level  and  effect  of  timber 
mortality  as  though  the  problem  was  concentrated  on  the  National  Forests. 

402.  Question:  How  many  acres  does  the  Forest  Service  list  in  its  Plans  as 
"Suitable  For  Timber  Production"?  What  percentage  of  the  commercially 
used  forest  land  in  the  U.  S.  does  this  represent? 

Answer:  Currently,  49  million  acres  is  classed  as  suitaiile  for  timber 
production.  This  is  about  11  percent  of  U.S.  forestlands  commercially 
available  for  timber  production. 

403.  Question:   How  do  the  National  Forests  stack  up,  when  compared  to 
private  forests?   Show  by  Survey  regions,  1952  and  1992,  for  Softwoods 

[a]  Acres,  [b]  Inventory,  [c]  Growth,  [d]  Removals,  [e]  Growth -Removal 
surplus  or  deficit,  cuid  [f]  Mortality.   Show  the  total  in  board  feet 
or  cubic  feet,  the  per  acre  amount,  and  Growth,  Removal  and  Mortality 
as  a  percent  of  each  Softwood  inventory. 

Answer:   See  the  accompanying  tables  dated  8/11/94,  from  the  Forest 
Service  publication  RM-234,  entitled  Forest  Resources  of  the  United 
States.  1992.  which  provides  most  of  the  requested  information.   The 
per  acre  amounts  eind  percents  of  growth,  removal,  and  mortality 
compared  to  softwood  can  be  calculated  from  the  data. 

404.  Question:   Show  how  these  two  ownerships  compare  in  growth  potential 
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and  amount  of  industrially  preferred  softwoods  on  their  land?   Which 
regions  and  which  ownerships  are  in  the  best  and  poorest  condition? 
Are  there  special  considerations  that  need  to  be  considered  based  on 
the  location  of  most  of  the  land  each  ownership  holds? 

Answer:   Forest  Resources  of  the  United  States.  1992.  shows  that  the 
National  Forests  contain  about  18  percent  of  the  productive  forestland 
in  the  U.S.   This  resource  provides  41  percent  of  the  volume  of 
industrially  preferred  softwood  timber,  and   47  percent  of  the  softwood 
sawtimber  in  the  country.   We  do  not  have  information  that  would  allow 
us  to  summarize  the  condition  by  region  of  the  national  forests  and 
private  lands . 

Question:   Referring  to  the  total  mortality  and  mortality  per  acre, 
and  to  the  costs  associated  with  timber  removal,  what  percentage  of 
the  annual  mortality  is  likely  to  be  financially  feasible  to  remove? 
How  does  this  translate  into  a  volume  amount? 

Answer:   Mortality  on  National  Forest  lands  available  for  timber 
production  is  estimated  to  be  about  0.7  billion  cubic  feet  or  about 
3.5  billion  board  feet  (bbf) .   Of  this  amount,  about  1.4  bbf  is 
planned  to  be  offered  as  salvage  in  FY  1997  by  the  Forest  Service. 
This  is  also  the  amount  that  is  practically  and  financially  feasible 
to  produce . 

Question:   Has  any  benchmark  level  been  developed  based  on  the  species 
and  location  that  helps  define  when  the  level  of  loss  is  fineincially 
worth  cutting? 

Answer:   No,  that  determination  is  best  left  to  a  site- specif ic 
evaluation. 

Question:   Has  any  benchmark  level  been  developed  that  shows  when  the 
percent  of  the  inventory,  or  loss  per  acre,  moves  from  a  tolerable 
endemic  level  of  loss  moves  (sic)  to  an  epidemic  level?   If  not,  is 
work  underway  on  this? 

Answer:   Determinations  of  this  nature  are  best  made  at  the 
site-specific  level.   As  a  result,  we  are  not  pursuing  development   of 
a  measure  of  this  kind. 


FIRE 

Question:   How  many  National  Forest  acres  burned  in  1995,  compared  to 
1994  and  the  5  year  average,  1989-1993?   What  was  the  cost  to 
extinguish  these  fires? 

Answer:  National  Forest  Fires 

1994  1995  5  Yr  Average 

1989-1993 
NF  acres  burned  (ac)      1,479,735       382,837  355,729 

Suppression  Costs  (MM$)      678.0         224.3  227.26 
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TIMBER 

409.  Question:    List  by  categories: 

i.  Land  in  Forest  Plans  rated  Suitable  for  Timber  Production 

with  mature  timber, 

ii .  Similar  land,  immature  timber  over  20  years, 

iii .  Plantations  and  regenerating  land  under  20  years, 

iv.  Range  land  under  grazing  permit. 

V.  Land  in  Wilderness, 

vi .  Other  leind. 

410.  Question:   What  was  the  volume  of  timber  affected  on  lands  in  [i] 
through  [iii]  and  [v]  ?   Distinguish  between  totally  killed,  less  than 
10%  killed,  11-40%  killed,  and  40  to  80%  killed? 

411.  Question:   Based  on  the  1995  GAO  report  for  each  Forest,  and  other 
credible  1995  sale  evidence,  what  would  be  the  likely  receipts  and 
cost  to  salvage  the  1995  burned  timber.   Show  the  estimated 
salvageable  volume,  gross  and  net  after  cost  dollars? 


INSECTS  AND  DISEASE 

412.  Question :   Where  are  the  major  epidemic  levels  of  insect  and  disease 
affected  timber? 

413.  Question :    List  by  Forest  and  show  the  1995  study  GAO  profit  or  loss 
for  that  Forest . 

414.  Question:   What  would  be  the  expected  net  financial  result  of 
salvaging  this  timber? 


SALVAGE  RELATED  TO  THE  1994  FIRES 
Provide  by  Forest,  Region  and  total. 

415.  Question:   How  many  National  Forest  acres  burned? 

416.  Question :   How  many  acres  were  lands  rated  "Suitable  for  Timber 
Production"? 

417.  Question :   How  much  timber  was  on  these  lands  before  the  fire,  total 
volume  and  per  acre  in  board  feet? 

418.  Question:  How  much  was  consumed  by  the  fire? 

419.  Question :  How  much  was  left  standing  dead? 

420.  Question:  How  much  was  left  standing  green? 

421.  Question:  How  was  this  determined?   Timber  cruise,  ocular  estimate. 
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etc. 

Question:   What  was  the  fire  fighting  cost  in  dollar  and  per  acre?   If 
the  fire  burned  more  than  Suitable  timber  land  explain  the  cost 
allocation? 

Question:   What  did  the  GAG  study  released  in  Sept.   1995  show  was  the 
dollar,  and  dollar  per  acre  cut,  profit  or  loss  by  Forest  for  timber 
cut  for  the  years  1992-1994? 

Question:   When  did  work  begin  on  a  salvage  sale  progrcun  after  the 
1994  fires?   When  was  plaui  work  con¥>leted?   When  was  the  first  sale 
offered? 

Question :   Were  all  decisions  largely  made  before  the  Salvage  rider 
was  enacted? 

Question :   List  the  sales  offered  and  sold  by  date,  acres  to  cut, 
volume,  volume  to  cut  per  acre,  the  total  dollars  and  dollars  per  MBF 
for  [i]  predicted  bid  price,  [ii]  actual  advertised  price,  [iii]  bid 
price,  percent  overbid,  number  of  bidders,  date  logging  was  to  start 
and  date  for  completion.   If  the  Advertised  price  was  less  than  the 
Predicted  Price,  explain  why  the  Advertised  Price  was  depressed. 

Question:   Show  the  sale  volume  dead  on  the  date  of  sale  and  the  green 

volume,  cuid  each  was  ascertained.   Advise  whether  either  timber  to 

leave  or  cut  was  marked  prior  to  sale.   If  not  why  not.  If  not  how 
were  the  trees  to  be  cut  designated  and  who  did  it? 

Question:   List  "no-bid"  sales  separately,  showing  in  one  category 
sales  sold  when  after  date  of  sale  without  re -advertisement, 
re-offered  and  re -advertised,  aind  in  sales  not  yet  sold.   For 
re -offered  sales  show  all  changes  in  volume  and  advertised  price  and 
any  change  in  contract  terms . 

Question:   List  Salvage  sales  currently  advertised  but  not  sold 
separately. 

Question:   Show  the  remaining  sales  pleuined  from  the  1994  fires  with 
estimated  date  to  offer,  and  volume  and  estimated  advertised  price. 

Question:   What  is  your  current  estimate  of  the  total  volume  and  value 
of  timber  that  will  be  salvaged  as  a  result  of  the  1994  fire? 

Question:   How  many  acres  that  burned  in  1994  had  [i]  immature  timber 
from  natural  regeneration  [ii]  immature  timber  from  plantations? 

Question:   What  are  the  site  classifications  for  the  burned  lands 
"Suitable  for  Timber  Production"? 

Question:   Show  costs  for  sale  planning,  sale  execution,  sale  area 
restoration  and  regeneration.   Show  the  portions  derived  by  using 
timber  receipts  and  those  funded,  or  to  be  funded  with 
appropriations.   Show  total  dollars  and  dollar  cost  per  acre? 
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Question :   Since  the  Salvage  program  is  in  process  provide  a  schedule 
for  annually  reporting  completed  sales  that  accurately  shows  gross 
receipts,  receipts  used  for  such  work  as  road  building  and  rebuilding, 
reforestation,  salvage,  road  maintenance,  scaling,  county  payments, 
etc,  as  well  as  appropriations  by  activity  source.   For  interim 
reports  show  costs  as  to  date,  when  cutting  is  complete,  and  total 
cost  when  regeneration  is  certified. 

Question:   Does  the  record  support  the  allegation  that  as  the  1995 
sale  season  began  that  "little  has  been  done  to  clean  up  after  last 
year's  conflagration.  "? 

Question :   Did  the  Salvage  rider  actually  speed  up  sales?   If  so  by 
how  much  and  for  what  reasons? 

Answer :   It  is  very  difficult  and  speculative  to  attempt  to  estimate 
what  would  have  happened  if  the  Emergency  Salvage  Sale  provisions  were 
not  in  place.   Prior  to  enactment  of  the  Emergency  Salvage  Sale 
provisions,  the  various  agencies  that  regulate  activities  on  national 
forests  signed  a  Memorandum  of  Agreement  to  expedite  the  consultation 
process.   This  expedited  process  for  endangered  species  consultation 
saved  time  in  preparing  salvage  sales.   This  process  involves  getting 
regulatory  agency  scientists  involved  in  the  planning  stages  of 
salvage  sales  to  reduce  or  eliminate  conflicts  that  could  occur  during 
the  formal  consultation  process.   The  provisions  did  produce 
efficiencies  gained  through  expedited  procedures  related  to  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  analyses  and  administrative 
appeals . 

Question:   How  did  the  salvage  rider  affect  your  relations  with  the 
several  groups  with  interest  in  the  National  Forests? 

Answer:   Provisions  in  the  Rescissions  act  have  caused  controversy. 
We  believe  that  some  of  the  controversy  is  caused  by  combining  two 
different  timber  provisions  of  the  Rescissions  Act.   Section  2001  is 
titled  "Emergency  Salvage  Timber  Sale  Program"  and  refered  to  as  the 
"salvage  rider"  but  it  contains  provisions  for  the  sale  of  green 
timber  also.   The  Act's  provisions  relating  to  the  "318"  (section 
2001 (k) )  and  option  9  sales  (section  2001(d))  are  not  salvage  at  all 
and  are  controversial  because  they  relate  to  the  sale  of  the  old 
growth  green  timber.   The  primary  problems  we  have  encountered  with 
the  law  relate  to  section  (k) ,  which  provides  for  release  of  "Section 
318"  timber  sales  in  Washington  and  Oregon.   Our  interpretations  of 
that  section  have  been  challenged  extensively  in  court.   Some  of  the 
District  Court  decisions  have  been  adverse  to  the  government's 
position  and  have  been  appealed  to  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.   As  a  result,  resolution  of  msmy  of  the  sales  has  been 
delayed.   Where  we  have  complied  with  court  orders  to  proceed  with 
original  sales,  substeintial  public  controversy  has  been  generated. 
This  has  added  to  our  workload- -stepped  up  law  enforcement  efforts  to 
provide  for  public  safety  at  timber  sale  sites  where  public  protests 
are  occurring . 
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Also,  sales  being  carried  out  under  the  Act  are  often  referred  to  as 
"logging  without  laws"  because  the  Act  waives  procedural  rec[uirements 
of  environmental  laws  and  the  agency's  appeal  process.   However,  the 
President  directed  the  agency  to  meet  the  intent  of  environmental  laws 
unless  the  Act  specifically  prohibited  them,  such  as  in  the  case  of 
appeals.   Nonetheless,  this  description  of  the  Act  has  developed  and 
fed  public  controversy. 


PAST  SALVAGE  ACTIVITY 

Question:   For  FY  1988-1995,  and  projected  FY  1996,  for  each  year,  and 
in  total,  how  much  was  collected  under  the  Salvage  Fund.   How  many 
board  feet  of  timber  was  cut,  what  were  the  gross  receipts,  what  was 
the  cost  in  dollars  and  per  thousand  board  feet,  including  receipts 
used  and  appropriated  funds  spent  on  pre -sale,  sale,  or  post  sale 
activities  from  plcuining  to  certifying  regeneration  cind  payments 
in-lieu  of  taxes  under  16  U.  S.  C.   500? 

Question:   For  each  year,  and  in  total,  what  was  the  net  Treasury 
dollar  position  for  salvage  after  all  of  these  costs  were  deducted 
from  salvage  sale  receipts? 

Question:   How  does  the  attention  given  salvage  for  1988-1994  compare 
with  the  1981-1987  salvage  performance  in  terms  of  sale  volume? 


SALVAGE  RIDER  PROFIT  CLAIMS 

Question:  Salvage  rider  proponents  forecast  profits  from  as  much  as 
"billions  of  dollars"  from  their  rider  to  as  little  as  $300  million. 
What  estimates  did  the  Forest  Service  supply  to  Members,  Committees  or 
private  parties  as  the  salvage  rider  was  being  developed?  How  do 
these  estimates  of  results  compare  with  past  and  the  likely  outcome? 
Does  the  FY  1995  outcome  support  any  of  the  estimates  made  by  you  or 
other  rider  proponents? 

Question:   One  estimate  for  3  billion  board  feet  forecast  an  average 
bid  price  of  $220  per  thousand  BF,  $660  million.   It  had  $50  per 
thousand  BF  for  cost,  $  150  million,  plus  $165  million  in  county 
payments,  for  an   implied  profit  of  $345  million.   Was  that  a  Forest 
Service  estimate?   How  do  these  costs  compare  with  actual  1994  sale 
costs  from  pleuis  to  certified  regeneration?   How  does  this  revenue 
forecast  with  revenue  to  date  for  salvage  sales  made  under  the  rider? 
What  is  the  volume  sold  to  date  and  the  total  emd  per  thousand  BF 
price?   What  is  the  likely  outcome  after  all  costs? 


GAO  REPORT  ON  TIMBER  LOSSES 

Question:   The  GAO  reported,  "we  did  not  independently  verify  or  test 
the  reliability  of  the  receipt  cuid  outlay  data  provided  by  the  Forest 
Service.   However,  the  Forest  Service's  financial  statement  audit 
reports  for  the  fiscal  years  1992-1994  revealed  significant  internal 
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control  weaknesses  in  various  accounting  subsystems  that  resulted  in 
unreliable  accounting  data  including  timber-related  data.  " 

i.    What  significant  control  weaknesses  did  these  audits 
identify? 

ii.   Were  they  repeated  in  the  1995  internal  audits? 

iii.  If  these  haven't  been  corrected,  why  not? 

iv.   Provide  a  timetable  to  correct  and  report  to  the  Committee. 

Question :   Is  it  correct  that  GAO  took  the  costs  you  gave  them?   Isn't 
it  correct  that  these  costs  didn't  include  all  of  the  appropriated 
fund  timber  sale  costs  from  sale  planning  to  certified  regeneration. 
Also  weren't  several  timber  costs  that  reduce  appraised  values 
omitted,  such  as  work  buyers  do  on  brush  disposal  and  road 
maintenance,  scaling  bureau  payments,  possessory  interest  yield  taxes 
paid  by  purchasers,  and  erosion  control?   What  is  the  total  of  all  of 
these  omitted  costs  for  1992-1994?   Show  the  financial  outcome  when 
all  costs  are  counted. 

Question:   GAO  lists  23  Forests  with  3  year  cash  deficits  greater  than 
$10  million.   Using  the  GAO  formula,  show  the  1995  financial  posture 
of  each  Forest?   What  is  their  projected  1996  financial  posture?   What 
actions  has  the  Forest  taken  on  each  of  these  Forests  to  curb  its 
financial  losses? 


TIMBER  SALE  PROGRAM  INFORMATION  AND  REPORTING  SYSTEM 

This  accrual  accounting  system  started  in  FY  1988.   Reports  don't  issue  until  7 
months  after  a  fiscal  year  ends.   Corporations  issue  theirs  a  few  days  after 
their  business  year  ends. 

447.  Question:  Why  isn't  this  year-end  report  and  others  publicly  available 
shortly  after  the  year  ends? 

Answer:  The  Timber  Sale  Program  Annual  Report  (i.e.,  the  TSPIRS 
Report)  draws  information  from  many  sources.   These  include:  the 
Timber  Sale  Accounting  (TSA)  system,  the  Cut  &  Sold  Report,  the 
Periodic  Timber  Sale  Accomplishment  Report,  and  the  TRACS-SILVA 
Report.   At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  it  takes  time  to  verify  the 
integrity  of  the  information  in  these  databases,  and  to  display  the 
numbers  in  the  desired  reporting  formats.   Additionally,  preparation 
of  the  Economic  Account,  and  of  the  Employment,  Income,  and  Program 
Level  Account,  requires  that  the  forests  and/or  regions  do  independent 
analyses  that  ccuinot  be  commenced  until  such  time  as  the  final  program 
accomplishment  figures  are  known.   All  of  these  activities  must  be 
completed  while  other  work  activities  are  being  carried  out.   Once  a 
draft  of  the  report  has  been  prepared,  it  must  be  reviewed  both  within 
the  agency  and  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.   Up  until  such  time 
as  the  final  report  is  formally  released,  the  agency  has  always 
treated  it  as  a  preliminary  document  that  is  subject  to  change  --  and 
consistent  with  this  position  has  treated  the  information  as 
confidential . 

448.  Question :  Provide  the  documents  that  show  how  TSPIRS  is  used  to 
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improve  the  financial  eind  conservation  effectiveness  of  the  timber 
program. 

[i]    Show  how  TSPIRS  is  used  to  plan  and  set  timber  program  levels? 

[ii]   Show  how  TSPIRS  is  used  to  improve  sale  execution  and 
performance  ? 

[iii]  Show  how  TSPIRS  is  used  to  assure  quality  sale  area  conservation 
results? 
Provide  documentation  for  each  application. 

Answer:  TSPIRS  was  desicpied  primarily  to  be  a  reporting  mechanism  as 
opposed  to  a  program  management  tool;  but  this  is  not  to  say  that  it 
has  no  value  for  progreun  management  purposes.   Since  TSPIRS  was 
developed,  it  has  been  used  to  monitor  trends  in  unit  costs,  compare 
the  unit  costs  being  experienced  on  different  administrative  units, 
and  monitor  trends  in  progreun  prof itcibility .   This  information  has,  in 
turn,  been  used  to  identify  situations  meriting  further  study  to 
determine  if  a  problem  exists  amd  if  some  type  of  corrective  action  is 
warranted.   Recently,  a  series  of  regional  cost  efficiency  reviews  has 
.been  instituted  to:  (1)  identify  the  factors  that  are  influencing 
program  costs,  (2)  learn  what  steps  the  regions  emd  forests  have  been 
taking  to  reduce  costs  and  improve  efficiency,  euid  (3)  identify 
additional  steps  that  might  be  taken  to  improve  the  prof itcibility  of 
national  forest  timber  sales.   Typically,  before  one  of  these  reviews 
is  conducted,  TSPIRS  data  are  used  to  develop  some  comparative 
statistics  on  program  size,  program  revenues,  and  program  costs.   This 
information  is  used  to  frame  discussions  with  field  personnel  during 
the  course  of  a  review. 

TSPIRS  is  not  used,  except  in  a  very  tangential  mauiner,  to  plan  and 
set  timber  program  levels.   Such  decisions  are  made  during  the  forest 
planning  process,  and  also  reflect  the  funding  that  is  received  in 
annual  appropriations.   In  recent  years,  in  an  effort  to  improve 
program  efficiency,  more  weight  has  been  given  to  relative  unit  costs 
in  allocating  funding  between  regions  --  but  this  is  only  one  of  many 
factors  that  are  considered. 

TSPIRS  is  not  used,  except  in  am  indirect  way,  to  improve  sale 
execution  and  performance.   As  already  noted,  it  is  used  to  monitor 
costs  trends  and  to  identify  unprofitable  situations  -  -  and  this 
information  can  help  direct  a  mauiager' s  attention  to  possible  trouble 
spots.   Additionally,  the  agency  has  recently  instituted  requirements 
for  more  detailed  economic  analysis  during  the  sale  preparation 
process,  and  TSPIRS  can  provide  a  source  of  cost  information  for 
conducting  such  analyses. 

TSPIRS  is  not  used  to  assure  quality  sale  area  conservation  results. 
Such  results  stem  from  adherence  to  pre-established  forest  plan 
standards  cuid  guidelines,  and  from  proper  harvest  administration. 

Question :  Provide  3  examples  of  sales  that  demonstrate  how  the 
"Commodity"  volume  and  receipts  and  cost  allocation  was  distinquished 
from  the  "Stewardship"  conponent  under  the  division  begun  in  FY  1993. 
Show  how  the  division  was  developed  frc«n  the  time  the  sale  was  planned 
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until  it  was  complete. 

Answer:  The  FY  1993  decision  to  separate  the  overall  national  forest 
timber  sales  prograun  into  three  distinct  components  -  -  the  "timber 
commodity"  component,  the  "forest  stewardship"  component,  and  the 
"personal  use"  component  --  was  made  for  essentially  two  reasons:  (1) 
to  better  reflect  the  reasons  why  national  forest  timber  is  sold,  and 
(2)  to  better  frame  the  context  of  the  below-cost  sale  debate. 

When  a  sale  is  being  prepared,  compliance  with  the  recpjirements  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  necessitates  that  the 
project's  potential  environmental  effects  be  assessed  and   documented 
in  either  an   environmental  assessment  (EA) ,  or  an  environmental  impact 
statement  (EIS) .   Both  of  these  documents  contain  a  "Purpose  and 
Needs"  section  that  explains,  in  some  detail,  the  types  of  treatments 
being  proposed  for  specific  management  units,  and  the  reasons  why 
these  treatments  are  being  recommended.   This  information  forms  the 
basis  for  characterizing  a  sale  as  being  for  timber  commodity,  forest 
stewardship,  or  personal  use  purposes  -  -  or  for  some  combination  of 
these  motivations.   Specifically,  the  project  planner  or  other 
designated  person  considers  the  primary  objective  being  sought  on  each 
unit  of  the  overall  sale  area. 

To  the  extent  possible,  the  final  characterization  of  a  sale  should 
reflect  the  proportions  of  total  harvest  volume  that  are  expected  to 
be  associated  with  each  objective.  The  appropriate  codes  are  entered 
into  the  Timber  Sale  Accounting  (TSA)  System,  and  are  used,  from  that 
point  forward,  to  track  the  sale  revenues  specifically  attributable  to 
each  sale  purpose . 

Listed  below  are  data  from  three  active  sales  that  were  exeunined 
during  recent  reviews  conducted  in  Regions  8  and  10  (i.e.,  the 
Southern  and  Alaska  Regions) : 

1)  Compartments  302  &  315;  Homochitto  RD;  Homochitto  NF;  NFS  in 
Mississippi . 

EA  indicates  the  following  sale-related  objective^. 

-  midstory  removal  to  create  habitat  favorable  to  the  red 
cockaded  woodpecker  (RCW) ; 

-  maintain  hcibitat  diversity  required  by  the  National  Forest 
Management  Act  (NFMA) ;  and 

-  thinning  to  increase  vigor  in  stcmds  showing  signs  of 
decreased  vigor. 

Sale  was  coded  as  follows: 

-  TC/01  --  20  percent;  and 

-  FS/50  --  80  percent. 

2)  Compartment  9;  Oakmulgee  RD;  Talladega  NF;  NFS  in  Alabama. 

EA  indicates  the  following  sale-related  objectives: 

-  produce  a  balanced  program  of  market  and  non-market 
outputs; 
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-  promote  the  longleaf  pine  ecosystem; 

-  minimize  the  potential  for  insect  and  disease  deunage;  and 

-  provide  for  a  desirgJale  distribution  of  early,  mid,  and 
late  Buccessional  plant  commxinities . 

Sale  was  coded  as  follows: 

-  TC/01  --52  percent;  and 

-  FS/10  --  48  percent. 

3)  Central  Prince  of  Wales;  Thome  Bay  RD;  Ketchikan  Area;  Tongass  NF . 

EIS  indicates  the  following  sale-related  objectives: 

-  to  help  satisfy  timber  supply  requirements  stemming  from 
long-term  contract  with  Ketchikan  Pulp  Company; 

-  to  help  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Tongass  Timber 
Reform  Act  to  provide,  to  the  extent  feasible,  a  sustained 
supply  of  timber  sufficient  to  meet  market  demand;  and 

-  to  help  implement  direction  in  the  Tongass  Land  Management 
Plan. 

Sale  was  coded  as  follows: 

-  TC/01  --  100  percent. 

I'm  advised  that  the  TSPIRS  list  of  Forests  that  make  or  lose  money  excludes 
Regional  and  Washington  office  and   25%  county  payment  costs. 

450.      Question:   Is  this  correct?   If  so,  why  are  these  costs  excluded? 

Answer :  Regional  smd  Washington  office  costs  are  not  included  in  the 
individual  Forest  reports.   Separate  reports  are  produced  for  each 
Regional  Office  cuid  the  Washington  Office.   Revenue  shared  with  States 
and  counties  is  displayed  to  show  the  distribution  of  receipts  from 
timber  sales. 

The  TSPIRS  reports  are  prepared  using  standards  for  reporting  based  on 
the  level  of  program  responsibility  or  accountability.   Unit  managers 
are  accountable  for  those  revenues  and  costs  which  they  control . 
This  allows  for  a  better  evaluation  of  the  monetary  performance  for 
each  unit's  timber  sale  program.   Since  a  Forest  has  no  responsibility 
or  control  over  the  costs  of  a  regional  office  or  the  Washington 
office,  these  costs  cannot  be  used  in  the  measurement  of  a  Forest's 
gain  or  loss.   It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  national  summary  of 
TSPIRS,  all  regional  and   Washington  office  costs  are  included. 
Regional  summaries  are  also  prepared  that  show  the  total  forest  and 
regional  office  costs  for  each  region.   There  is  no  current  allocation 
procedure  to  distribute  regional  and  Washington  office  costs  to 
individual  field  units. 

Revenue  sharing  with  States  and  counties  is  displayed.   Timber  sale 
receipts  are  revenue  and  not  costs  of  the  program.   Congressional 
direction  and  agency  policy  determine  how  revenues  from  timber 
receipts  are  allocated  among  needs  for  reforestation,  brush  disposal, 
site  improvement,  revenue  sharing  with  States  eind  the  general 
treasury.   The  Government  Accounting  Office  helped  guide  the  agency  in 
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the  development  of  the  Timber  Sale  Program  Information  Reporting 
System  (TSPIRS)  and  has  confirmed  that  it  is  structured 
appropriately . 

Question:  If  a  Forest  had  no  timber  income,  it  wouldn't  make  25% 
payments.   Since  these  payments  occur  only  because  there  are  receipts, 
under  what  theory  are  they  omitted  as  a  cost? 

Answer:   Revenue  shared  with  local  government  is  based  on  deposits 
received  by  the  agency  from  many  sources  including  timber  sales, 
grazing,  land  uses,  recreation,  power  and  minerals.   The  gross 
receipts  from  timber  sales  are  revenue.   The  allocation  of  those 
receipts  eunong  the  Brush  Disposal  Fund,  the  Knudsen-Vandenberg  Fund, 
the  Salvage  Sale  Fund  and  the  National  Forest  Fund  are  a  result  of 
Congressional  direction  and  agency  policy.   Congressional  direction  on 
which  deposits  to  include  for  calculating  revenue  sharing  has  changed 
over  the  years  and  continues  to  evolve. 

The  Government  Accounting  Office  has  agreed  with  the  Forest  Service  on 
what  constitutes  direct  and  indirect  expenses  of  the  program  emd  what 
constitutes  revenues.   Payments  to  States  are  displayed  after  Net 
Revenue  has  been  calculated.   These  payments  reflect  a  disposition  of 
income  and  not  a  cost  of  the  program. 

Question:   For  your  1995  TSPIRS  report,  please  provide  by  Forest  the 
total  receipts,  costs,  including  Regional  sind  Washington  Office  costs 
and  actual  payments  to  counties. 

Answer :   As  noted  previously,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  intent  of 
TSPIRS,  to  include  the  Regional  cind  Washington  office  costs  in  the 
individual  Forest  reports.   The  only  way  to  reflect  these  costs  at  the 
Forest  level  would  be  through  some  formula  of  allocation.   To  date,  no 
allocation  method  that  equitably  distributes  the  regional  and 
Washington  office  costs  to  the  Forests  has  been  developed.  These  costs 
if  available,  would  not  be  applicable  to  the  reporting  standards  used 
in  TSPIRS  fineincial  account  preparation.   The  spreadsheet  attached, 
however,  does  list  the  costs  for  regional  and  Washington  office  units 
as  well  as  all  the  research  station  units  individually. 

The  actual  25%  Payment  to  States  amount  related  to  timber  revenues  are 
currently  shown  on  each  Forest's  report.   They  are  not,  as  previously 
explained,  included  in  the  Net  Gain  or  Loss  calculation.   The  attached 
spreadsheet  does  list  the  timber  related  Payment  to  States  for  each 
forest  separately. 

Question :   Provide  a  list  of  each  Forest  that  TSPIRS  showed  lost 
money,  by  the  count  the  Service  used  for  the  8  years  since  TSPIRS  has 
been  operating.   Show  the  volume  cut,  the  acres  cut,  the  dollar  loss, 
dollar  per  MBF  cind  per  acres  loss,  by  year  and  the  8  year  total. 
Provide  the  same  data,  including  Regional  and  Washington  office  and 
county  payment  costs . 

Answer:   Attached  are  spreadsheets  which  show  by  Forest,  the  Forests 
which  lost  money  as  reflected  in  TSPIRS,  the  amount  of  the  loss,  the 
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Question   452   —   4   Page   Spreadsheet 


FY  1995  TSPIRS  Information 


Unit 

Total 

Total 

Payment  to 

Unit 

Name 

Revenues 

Expenses 

States 

FY  1995  TSPIRS  Information 

Unit 

TotaJ 

Told 

Payment  to 

Unit 

Name 

Revenues 

Expenses 

States 

0102 

Beavediead 

$596,509  80 

$1,276,661  27 

$139,127  17 

0103 

Bittenoot 

$1^17,232  82 

$1,767.25047 

$282,271  59 

0104 

Idaho  Panhandle 

$20,264,512.52 

$15,696,493.13 

$4,934,124.50 

0105 

Clearwater 

$11,496,750.18 

$9,757,683.03 

$2,960,03467 

0108 

Custer 

$465,363  89 

$947,336.71 

$92,460  85 

0109 

Deeriodge 

$2,233,621  59 

$2,041,690.36 

$450,919.48 

0110 

Flathead 

$4,635,530  52 

$5,802,59614 

$1,061,603  84 

0111 

Gallatin 

$405,620  38 

$1,321.898  45 

$87,517  62 

0112 

Helena 

$1,386,016.48 

$1,223,952.75 

$411,087  68 

0114 

Kootenai 

$21,798,595  77 

$13,681,431.62 

$5,188,27227 

0115 

Lewis  and  ClarK 

$1,721,962.69 

$1,810,066.52 

$459,332.34 

0116 

lolo 

$5,074,781.06 

$5,641,792.74 

$1,408,019.35 

0117 

Nezpence 

$5,400,87924 

$7,183,160.09 

$1,173.388  02 

0151 

RO-1 

$564.29418 

0152 

RO-1 

$111,919.84 

0156 

RO-1 

$5.349  799.22 

0157 

RO-1 

$3,533,339.95 

0202 

Bighom 

$786,133.65 

$687,758.10 

$148,27274 

0203 

Black  Hills 

$13,673,056  40 

$6,424  500.73 

$3,194,784.93 

0204 

Grand  Mesa-Unc.-Gunn. 

$2,157,871  52 

$2,196,904.12 

$401,696.85 

0206 

Medicine  Bow 

$898,544  49 

$1,687.598  05 

$221,084.70 

0207 

Nebraska 

$900  00 

$36.547  86 

$2,003.56 

0209 

Rio  Grande 

$3,296,189.40 

$1,719,826.70 

^31,501  20 

0210 

Arapaho-Roosevelt 

$370,498.26 

$707,124  07 

$99,124  63 

0211 

Routt 

$2,251,208  05 

$1,707.89279 

$508,645.32 

0212 

Pike-San  lsat)et 

$355,831  36 

$416,276.83 

$67,617  12 

0213 

San  Juan 

$990,57599 

$1,492,291.68 

$236,685  58 

0214 

Shoshone 

$303,676.84 

$570,007  07 

$78,035.66 

0215 

White  River 

$1,487,172  53 

$1,717,271.17 

$317,339  91 

0231 

RO-2 

$1,891,001.55 

0301 

Apache  Sitgreaves 

$2,528,160.97 

$4,653,213.93 

$724,411,13 

0302 

Carson 

$715,892  45 

$2,066,333.28 

$122,808  54 

0303 

Cibola 

$127,47590 

$R.')?,541.91 

$33,631  74 

0304 

Coconino 

$2,288,499.46 

$3,359,71034 

$545,884  39 

0305 

Coronado 

$14,32585 

$241,650.08 

$3,581  46 

Prepared  by  Tom  Stiehan.  5/9/96 
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FY  1996  TSPIRS  InformatJon 


Unit 

Total 

Total 

Payment  to 

Unit 

Name 

Revenues 

Expenses 

St^es 

0306 

Gila 

$409,343  67 

$1,821,267.23 

$100,270  77 

030/ 

Kaibab 

$2,622,391.22 

$2,335,798.40 

$623,711  83 

0308 

Lincoln 

$91,388.36 

$658,979.95 

$17,44352 

0309 

Pre?5Cott 

$71,426.32 

$348,010.73 

$16,993,34 

0310 

Santa  Fe 

$287.417  40 

$2,363,922  00 

$70,237  08 

0312 

Tonto 

$603,61333 

$1,173,926  55 

$190,705.21 

0316 

RO-3 

$2,242,636.07 

0401 

Ashley 

31,022,452.61 

$1,436,786.19 

$236,25286 

0402 

Boisc 

$11,132,872.35 

$7,703,66325 

$2,066,747.39 

0403 

Bridger-Teton 

$969,395.86 

$1,234,603  94 

$232,755.41 

0405 

Caribou 

$975,000  57 

$948,558  62 

S228  783.40 

0406 

ChaUis 

0407 

Dixie 

$968,061.15 

$2,116,071.89 

$228,020.61 

0408 

Ftshlake 

$162,527  10 

$469,683  32 

$39  349  97 

0409 

Humboldt 

$10,796.00 

$63,813  52 

$2  699.00 

0410 

Manti-Lasal 

$258,264  43 

$883,72443 

$56,6/326 

0412 

Payette 

$9,465,958  87 

$6,083,188.28 

$2,279,262.57 

0413 

Salmon 

$1,347,815.39 

$2,641,916.42 

$344,547.65 

0414 

Sawtooth 

$477,279.19 

$756,618  26 

$107,726  25 

0415 

Targhee 

$^9,956  26 

$2,251,118.17 

$202,508  32 

0417 

Toiyabe 

$90,654  07 

$833,879  54 

$20  819.90 

0418 

Unta 

$909.704  20 

$425,329.92 

$221  986.30 

0419 

Wasatch 

$127,166.47 

$566,944.77 

$25,294  60 

0460 

RO-4 

$3,675,396.71 

0501 

Angeles 

$18,694  75 

$464  127.11 

$4,15217 

0502 

Clevetand 

$7,396  50 

$87,977  37 

$1,645.23 

0503 

Ektoraflo 

$1,813.318  73 

$6,338  987.72 

$449,419.90 

0504 

Inyo 

$3,868,543.91 

$1,079,167.63 

$962,921.67 

0506 

Klamath 

$5,683,610.14 

$7,548,832  57 

$4,239,033.61 

0506 

Lasser 

$26,987,533.90 

$8,739,685.33 

56,734,211.96 

0507 

Los  Padres 

$6  221  01 

$195,840.37 

$1,250  03 

0508 

MfifWoanc 

$31  654  62 

$2,140,635  15 

$2,329,426  35 

0509 

Modoc 

$10,287,647  66 

$9,264,949  63 

$2,642,197.32 

0610 

Six  Rivers 

$3,016,506.95 

$4,588,047.03 

$4,085,400  40 

0511 

PlLonas 

$24,786,953  28 

$11,070,573  12 

$5,297,93821 

0512 

San  Bernardino 

$164,387  60 

$686,540  46 

$39,292.34 

0513 

Sequoia 

$3,877,182  44 

$4,338,161.38 

$896,961  17 

0514 

Shasta  Tnnrty 

$11,491.026  97 

$7,618,108.37 

$6,438,428.59 

0515 

Sierra 

$5,336,923  46 

$5,615,323.56 

$1,248,311.94 

0516 

Stanislaus 

$11,476.428  04 

$8,827,970.32 

$2,581,151  61 

Prepared  by  Tom  Shehan,  5/9/96 
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Py  1995  TSPIRS  Infonnation 


Unit 

Total 

Total 

l=^mentto 

Unit 

Name 

Revenues 

Expenses 

States 

0517 

Tahoe 

$5.516;278.19 

$7,205,809  99 

$1,031,779  94 

0519 

Lake  Tahoe  Basin 

$3.'>5;239  53 

$825,826.03 

$55,914  21 

0520 

RO-5 

$11,211,146.61 

0601 

Deschutes 

$15,731,150  41 

$12,512,793.61 

$5,211,029.89 

0602 

Fremont 

$10,552,758.65 

$9,288,84837 

$2,435,732  29 

0603 

Gitford  Pinchot 

$16,501,118.58 

$14,918,126  91 

$12,581,150.99 

06O4 

Malheur 

$50,480,482.76 

$17,938,992-26 

$11,399,458  60 

06O5 

Mt  Baker  -  Snoqualmie 

$8,091.958  48 

$7  235,089.74 

$5,829,132.90 

0606 

Mt  Hood 

$11,455,138.22 

$13,054,592  84 

$10,138,024  14 

0607 

Ochoco 

$15,139.989  74 

$9,708.22500 

$3,436,311,10 

0606 

Okanogan 

$5,110,978  91 

$4,722.27549 

$1,434,831  04 

0609 

Olympic 

$3,178,930  62 

$7,220,999  97 

K737,443.97 

0610 

Rogue  River 

$12,942,992  42 

$7,767,479.12 

$6,393,839^ 

0611 

Siskiyou 

$8,213.57312 

$9,450,789  33 

$6,332,357  54 

0612 

Siuslaw 

$10,710,917.35 

$7,304,974.48 

$12,958,729  54 

0614 

Umatilla 

$3,776,146  70 

$8,220.015  62 

$839,596  39 

0615 

Umpqua 

$25,774.520  36 

$13,134,312.07 

$14,392  297.65 

0616 

Wallowa  Whitman 

$3,842,060.73 

$9,592,027.09 

$874.75214 

0617 

Wanatchee 

$2,261,667  65 

$6,419.722  11 

$3,221,377  45 

0618 

Willamette 

$39,121,591.41 

$24,442,290.54 

$26,996,010.20 

0620 

Winema 

$7,988,057  02 

$8,794,514.96 

$8,088,820.52 

0621 

Colville 

$8,315,909.55 

$8,785.792  19 

$1,875,972  21 

0627 

RO-6 

$12,998,158  87 

0801 

NFS  Alabama 

$5765.122  90 

$3,859,704.46 

51,408,560,31 

0802 

Daniel  Boone 

$1,202,551  73 

$2,515,899.64 

$294,261  84 

0603 

Chatt  -  Oconee 

$2,797,506.73 

$3,092,66178 

$683,103  32 

0804 

Cherokee 

$1,401,377.04 

$2,066.713  47 

$343,034  63 

0805 

NFS  Flonda 

$4,604.91297 

$3,735,688.45 

$1,125,180.82 

0806 

Kisatchie 

$8,702,701  95 

$4,691,476.71 

$2,122,632  52 

0807 

NFS  Mississippi 

$29,005,086.07 

^,315,990  00 

$7,165,980.74 

0808 

George  Wastungton 

$2,320,392.57 

$2,075,488.55 

$568,71997 

0809 

Ouactiita 

$16,803,279,42 

$9,733,867.89 

$4,085,767  57 

0810 

Ozark  -  St  Francis 

$5,039.733  08 

$3,450,877.17 

$1,244,674  64 

0811 

NFS  North  Carolina 

$3,412,226.08 

$4,390,061  12 

$833,217.47 

0812 

Marion-Sumter 

$4,629.646  16 

$3,729,616.38 

$1,310,13217 

0813 

NFS  Texas 

$11,498.554  07 

$4,517,159.66 

$2,824,350.90 

0814 

Jefferson 

$1,547,863.40 

$2,312,321.58 

$374,87873 

0816 

Caritjbean 

$15,798.11 

0831 

RO-8 

$6,922,065.31 

0901 

RO-9 

$3,071,378.49 

Prepared  t>y  Tom  Shehan,  5/9/96 
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Unit 

Total 

Total 

Payment  1o 

Unit 

Name 

Revenues 

Expeasfi,s 

States 

0902 

Chequamegon 

$2,414,689.50 

$2,947,162  45 

$586,775.74 

0903 

Chippevya 

$3,290,674.79 

$2,353,631  12 

$816,01264 

0904 

Huron  Mar»istee 

$2,854,187  44 

$2,671.966  76 

$701,329  91 

0905 

Marti  Twain 

$4,736,384  63 

$3,748,734.51 

$1,144,993  58 

0906 

Nkxlet 

$2,584,961.45 

$3,058,308.03 

$641,684  49 

0907 

Ottawa 

$3,026,065  99 

$3,299,148,83 

$818,401.43 

0908 

Shawnee 

$74,665.22 

$610.53035 

$18,613.75 

0909 

Si^jenor 

$2,687,101  77 

$2,846,672.82 

$671,752  17 

0910 

Hiawatha 

$3,431,676.23 

$3,160,948.22 

$860,301  17 

0912 

Hoosier 

$11,18774 

$134,838.03 

$6,717.19 

0914 

Wayne 

$17,26379 

$317,599  49 

$5,660.47 

0919 

Allegheny 

$21,025,572.60 

$5,004,03535 

$5,306.02508 

0920 

Green  Moi«itain 

$446,331.90 

.$8a'^,410.05 

$107,180.69 

0921 

Monongahda 

$5,165.547  44 

$2,315,733.27 

$1,279.347  43 

0922 

White  Mcxjntain 

$1,032,001  16 

$2,068,258  98 

$249,21636 

1001 

RO-10 

$9,969,07929 

1002 

Tongass  -  Stikine 

$2,997,610.12 

$7,237,269.92 

$609.073  18 

1003 

Torgass  -  Chatham 

$3,627,20247 

$7,449,888.65 

$905,682.77 

1004 

Chugach 

$24.697  57 

$621,071  73 

$3,712  93 

1005 

TongaSsS  -  Ketchikan 

$24,014.039  16 

$14,987,516.28 

$5,912,54675 

1111 

Forest  Products  lab 

$250.04 

1301 

WO 

$21,446,563.73 

1304 

Geometronjcs 

$1,525.70651 

1381 

San  Dimas  EDC 

$797,815.06 

1382 

Missoula  EDC 

$666,379.36 

2220 

Intennountain  Station 

$166,533.26 

2313 

North  Central  Station 

$1,634  23 

2423 

Northeastern  Station 

$1,146.46 

2442 

Northeastern  S&PF 

$124,683.96 

2619 

Pacific  ^4orthwest  Station 

$2,370.348  48 

2721 

Pacific  Southwest  Station 

$150,51960 

2816 

RocKy  Mountain  Station 

$40,41876 

2918 

Southeastern  Station 

$111,352.70 

3019 

Southern  Stafior 

$397.70 

Prepared  by  Tom  Shehan,  5/9/96 
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Question    453    --    13    Paoe   Spreadsheet 


Forests  vnth  TSPIRS  Losses  -  FY  1995 


eg/Unit 

Forest  Name 

Net  Loss 

Votume 

IrjssPer 

Acres 

Loss  Per 

Han/estad  (kCF) 

MBF 

Harvested 

Acre 

Foresls  wth  TBPIRS  Losses  -  FY  1995 

eg/Unrt 

Forest  Nanne 

Netlnss 

Votume 

Loss  Per 

Acres 

Loss  Per 

Harvested  (MBF) 

MBF 

Harvested 

Acre 

0102 

Beaverhead 

($680,15147) 

5.540 

($122  77) 

1,701 

(S399.85) 

0103 

Srtterroot 

($550,017.65) 

6.864 

($80.13) 

1.125 

($488.30) 

0108 

Custer 

($481.972  82) 

5.080 

($94  88) 

937 

($51438) 

0110 

Ftalhead 

($1,167,065.62) 

21.990 

($53.07) 

1.821 

($640.89) 

0111 

GaUatin 

($916278.07) 

4,676 

($195  95) 

1.408 

($650.77) 

0115 

Lewis  and  Clarfc 

($88,103  83) 

9.604 

($9.17) 

1.096 

($80.39) 

0116 

Lolo 

($367.01168) 

24,064 

($23.56) 

3  050 

($185.91) 

0117 

Nezperce 

($1,7R?,?TO.65) 

38.833 

($45.90) 

1,463 

($121824) 

0204 

Grand  Mesa-Urc.-<5unn. 

($39,032.60) 

25.478 

($1.53) 

2.490 

($15.68) 

0206 

Medidne  Bow 

($789,053.56) 

7.757 

($101.72) 

1.113 

($708.94) 

0207 

Netiraska 

($35,647  86) 

9 

($3.960  87) 

D 

ERR 

0210 

Arapho-Rooseveit 

($336,625.81) 

2243 

($150.08) 

163 

($2,065.19) 

0212 

Pike-San  Isabel 

($60,445.47) 

3.797 

($15.92) 

539 

(S11214) 

0213 

San  Juan 

($501,715.69) 

11,615 

($4320) 

1,256 

(S399  46) 

0214 

Shoshone 

($266,330.23) 

4,937 

($5355) 

33 

($8,070.61) 

0215 

White  River 

($?3Q  .098.64) 

15,847 

($14.52) 

2.589 

($88.88) 

0301 

Apache-Sjtg  reaves 

($2,025.052  96) 

26,946 

($7515) 

3,986 

($508.04) 

0302 

Carson 

($1,350,440.83) 

5.391 

($250.50) 

1.611 

($83826) 

0303 

Cibola 

($525,066.01) 

4.606 

($111.76) 

214 

($2,453,58) 

0304 

Coconino 

($1,071210  88) 

19.896 

($53.84) 

5.341 

($200.56) 

0305 

Coronado 

($227,324.23) 

161 

($1,411.95) 

0 

EFIR 

0306 

Gila 

($1,411,923.56) 

6,745 

($209  33) 

948 

($1 ,489.37) 

030S 

Unco  In 

($567,59159) 

3,613 

($157.10) 

29 

($19,572.12) 

0309 

Prescott 

($276.58441) 

3,321 

($8328) 

200 

($1.382  92) 

0310 

Santa  Fe 

($2,076,504.60) 

10,014 

($207.36) 

130 

($15,973  11) 

0312 

TontD 

($570,313.22) 

5277 

($108.08) 

1,342 

($424.97) 

0401 

Ashley 

($414,333  58) 

12.389 

($33.44) 

511 

($81083) 

0403 

Bridger-Teton 

($265,208  08) 

13.012 

($20.38) 

565 

($469.39) 

0407 

Dixie 

($1,148,010.74) 

7.ra3 

($145  63) 

1.143 

C$1 .004  SS-* 

0408 

rishlake 

($297.15622) 

2262 

($131.37) 

180 

($1 ,650  87) 

0409 

Humboldt 

($53.017  52) 

452 

($117.30) 

0 

ERR 

0410 

Mant-Lasal 

($625,460.00) 

3.534 

($176  98) 

88 

($7.107  50) 

0413 

Salmon 

($1,294,10103) 

10.602 

($122.06)-? 

ERR 

0414 

Sawtooth 

($279.339  07) 

90B8 

($30.74) 

4Af 

($624  92) 

0415 

Targhee 

($1,551,161.91) 

10,131 

($153.11) 

685 

($2254.47) 

0417 

Tojyabe 

($74322547) 

^495 

($297.89) 

0 

ERR 

0419 

Wasatch 

($439,778.30) 

2.188 

($201 .00) 

245 

($1,795.01) 

0501 

Angeles 

($445,432  36) 

218 

($2.04327) 

210 

($2,121.11) 

0502 

Cleveland 

($80,580.87) 

212 

(S380.10) 

0 

ERR 

0503 

FIdorado 

($4,525.668  99) 

13,975 

($323  84) 

120 

($37,713.91) 

0605 

Klamath 

($1.965222  43) 

28,039 

($75.47) 

2  780 

($706  91) 

0507 

Los  Padres 

($189,619.36) 

178 

($1,06528) 

0 

ERR 

0508 

Mendocino 

($2,108,980.53) 

1.053 

($2.002  83) 

0 

ERR 

0510 

Six  Rivers 

($1,571.540  08) 

13.041 

($12051) 

0 

ERR 

0512 

San  Bernardino 

($421,152.96) 

2.307 

($182.55) 

0 

ERR 

Prepared  tiy  Tom  Shehan.  5/9/96 
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FofMtt  with  TSPfRS  Lossas    i-Y  190S 


IcgAJnH 

ForastName 

Nat  Loss 

Volume 

I  OSS  Par 

Acras 

|j(mP«r 

Horveatad  (MBH 

MBF             1 

Haivoated 

Acre 

0513 

Sequota 

($460.978  94) 

16.960 

(S2715) 

14237 

($32.38) 

0515 

Sierra 

($278,400.10) 

20.710 

($13  44) 

403 

($564  71) 

0517 

lahoe 

($1 .689.531 .80) 

42.981 

($38  31) 

7.307 

($23122) 

0519 

LakA  Tahoe  Basin 

($470,588.50) 

7.856 

($59.90) 

5,025 

($93.65) 

0605 

Ml.  Baker-Snoquakrie 

($1,143,131.26) 

24.992 

($45.74) 

493 

($2.31872) 

oeoo 

MLHood 

($1,598,454.62) 

28.089 

($56  94) 

2.030 

($787  81) 

0609 

Olympic 

($4^2.068  35) 

13.630 

(5296.56) 

385 

($11,074.16) 

0611 

Siskiyou 

($1^7.21621) 

16.635 

($74  37) 

510 

($2,425.91) 

cei4 

Umatih 

($4  443.868.92) 

20.989 

($21172) 

2.553 

($1.740  65) 

0616 

Walowa  Whitamfi 

($5,749.966  36) 

33,051 

($173.87) 

3  811 

($1,508  78) 

oei/- 

MsnatcitM 

($4,158,054.46) 

17.906 

($232-22) 

1,728 

($2,409.07) 

(1670 

MrMirai 

($80e.457d4) 

35.497 

($22  72) 

3.300 

($244  38) 

0621 

Cotvik 

($44M.8S2je4) 

41.896 

($11-22) 

3.085 

($152.31) 

ma? 

Oanwl  Boone 

($1,313,347  91) 

12.162 

($107  98) 

443 

($2,964.67) 

0803 

Cttatt -Oconee 

($295.155  05) 

28.347 

($10  41) 

6,586 

($52A») 

0804 

CherokM 

($865,336.43) 

17.646 

($37  70) 

1.511 

($440.33) 

0811 

NFS  r4o<tti  Canifina 

($977.835  04) 

37.913 

($25  79) 

4.579 

($213.55) 

0814 

Jafferson 

($764.458  18) 

22.257 

($34  35) 

1,715 

($445  75) 

0902 

Chequamegon 

($537,472.95) 

63.411 

($8.40) 

7,050 

($75.53) 

0906 

Nicaiet 

($473,346.58) 

66.236 

($7.15) 

10.130 

($46.73) 

0007 

Ottawa 

($274.082  84) 

72.015 

($3.81) 

13245 

($20.68) 

0908 

Shawm* 

($535,885.13) 

2.707 

($197  96) 

339 

($1,580.72) 

0909 

Si4>cnor 

($159,571.05) 

89.438 

($1.78) 

8.444 

($24.76) 

0912 

Hoc»«er 

($123,650.29) 

316 

($391.30) 

23 

($5,378.10) 

0914 

Wayna 

($300.335  70) 

750 

($400  45) 

56 

($5,36314) 

0920 

Gf«en  Mountav) 

($437,078.25) 

4.910 

($89.02) 

1.189 

($3e;.60) 

0937 

V\Aiiie  Mountain 

($1,056257.82) 

19.913 

($53-04) 

2,152 

($480.83) 

1002 

Tongast-Sliidne 

($4,239.659  80) 

28.115 

($150.80)7 

ERR 

1003 

Tons«B£-Chaiham 

($3,822,686.18) 

30.727 

($124.41)' 

ERR 

1004 

($SM,374.16) 

1.803 

($330  77) 

169 

($3,528.84) 

ft<pwed  by  Tom  Slwhan,  5/9196 
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Forests  vnith  T5PIRS  Losses  -  FT  1994 


eg/Unit 

Forest  Name 

NetLnes 

Volurm 

Loss  Per 

Acres 

Loss  Per 

Haivested  (MBF) 

MBF 

Haivestsd 

Acre 

Forests  witti  TSP1RS  Losses  -  FY  1994 

eg/Unit 

Forest  Name 

Net  Loss 

Voluine 

Loss  Per 

Acres 

Loss  Per 

Harvested  (MBP) 

MBF 

Harvested 

Acre 

0102 

Beaverhead 

($515,185.94) 

12.588 

($40  93) 

1,341 

($384.18) 

0103 

Bitterroot 

($1,487,956.22) 

4.211 

($355.72) 

289 

($5,183.24) 

0108 

Custer 

($450.220  64) 

2.578 

($174  64) 

405 

($1,111.66) 

0109 

Oeerkxige 

($244,708.91) 

7.950 

($30.78) 

676 

($362  00) 

0110 

Flathead 

($2,788,923.52) 

20.295 

($137.32) 

1.436 

($1 .940.75) 

0111 

GaUatin 

($708.769  66) 

11.056 

($84.11) 

1.450 

($488  81) 

0112 

Helena 

($26,309.82) 

9^45 

($2.85) 

260 

($101.19) 

0115 

Lewis  and  Clark 

($14,143  93) 

15.930 

($0  89) 

1.538 

($920) 

0202 

Bighorn 

($447,236.80) 

7.117 

(S82.84) 

1,822 

($275.73) 

0204 

Grand  Mesa-Unc  -Gunn. 

($240,589.31) 

45,853 

($5.25) 

5.431 

($44  30) 

0312 

Pike-San  Isabel 

($58.74011) 

7.901 

($7  43) 

1,939 

($30.29) 

0213 

San  Juan 

($293,783.23) 

19.698 

($14.91) 

1,781 

($164  95) 

0214 

Shoshone 

($501,708.48) 

7.754 

($64.70) 

563 

($907  26) 

0215 

White  River 

($11^681.76) 

19.846 

($568) 

1.945 

($57  93) 

0302 

Carson 

($1,568,403:99) 

4.984 

($314.69) 

0 

ERR 

0303 

Citxib 

($783,840.59) 

3.427 

($228.67) 

782 

($1,002.10) 

0304 

Cocanino 

($419.80Z73) 

29.182 

($1439) 

5.597 

($75.00) 

0305 

Coronado 

($159,275.53) 

193 

($825.26) 

0 

ERR 

0306 

Qlla 

($1,539.48556) 

14.292 

($107  72) 

53 

($29,047.09) 

0307 

Kaibab 

($779,785  55) 

7.706 

($101.19) 

767 

($1,016.67) 

0308 

Lincoln 

($621,844.49) 

3.337 

($186.35) 

1278 

(S486.58) 

0309 

Prescott 

($251,377.69) 

4.134 

($60  81) 

359 

($700  22) 

0310 

Santa  Fe 

($1,627,045.41) 

2.977 

($546.54) 

1,602 

($1,015.63) 

0401 

Ashley 

($159,299.69) 

16.484 

($9.66) 

1.330 

($119  77) 

0403 

Bridger-Teton 

($30?.556.10) 

16.373 

($1848) 

362 

($83579) 

0405 

Carlboj 

($ia).541.53) 

7,739 

($20.74) 

478 

($335.86) 

0406 

Chsllis 

($100226.09) 

5.240 

($19.13)? 

ERR 

0408 

Fishlakfi 

($298.633  94) 

3.123 

($95.62) 

252 

($1,185  06) 

0409 

Hurrbofcit 

($147,281.09) 

732 

($201 J20) 

0 

ERR 

0410 

Manti-Lasal 

($627,141.49) 

3.529 

($177.71) 

200 

($3,135.71) 

0413 

Salmon 

($403,634.44) 

11.788 

($34.24)? 

ERR 

0415 

Taryhee 

($915,319.79) 

16^01 

($5514) 

861 

($1,063.09) 

0501 

Angeies 

($560,44874) 

122 

($4,593.84) 

200 

($2.80224) 

0502 

Cleveland 

($155,36071) 

185 

($839.79) 

0 

ERR 

0505 

KlafTiatti 

($92,304.14) 

34.066 

($2-71) 

2,159 

($42.75) 

0507 

LosPadnes 

($21Z465  9a) 

294 

($722£7) 

0 

ERR 

0508 

Mendocino 

($2.1 11, 799  J7) 

5.S23 

($362.67) 

315 

(S6.704.12) 

0512 

San  Bernardino 

($638,545  98) 

2.440 

(5261  70) 

50 

($12.770  92) 

0519 

Lake  Tahoe  Basin 

($72,639.29) 

7j&3fi 

($927) 

650 

($111.75) 

0605 

ML  Baker-Snoqualmie 

($1,102,227^ 

28.094 

($3823) 

296 

($3,723.74) 

0609 

Otympic 

($4,585,430.98) 

7,646 

($599  72) 

750 

($6,113.92) 

0611 

Siskiyou 

($3,125,069.15) 

12.051 

($259.32) 

690 

($4,529.09) 

0612 

Siuslaw 

($1,488,382.78) 

15.169 

($98.12) 

576 

($2,584.00) 

0614 

UrTBtilla 

($1,095,976.63) 

41,434 

(526.45) 

6,171 

($177  60) 

0616 

WaHowa  Whitinan 

($5,156,252^02) 

57.856 

($89.12) 

7,389 

($699.72) 

Prepared  by  Tom  Shetnn.  5/9/96 
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FofBStB  witti  TSPIRS  Losses  -  Pri  994 


Reg/Unit 


0617 

tAtonatc^a0 

0621 

CoMte 

0802 

Daiiiel  Boone 

0803 

ChatLOconM 

0804 

Cherokee 

080) 

NFSFlonda 

0S08 

Geoige  Wastnngtar 

0811 

NFS  North  Carolna 

0814 

Jeffarson 

0902 

Chequamegon 

0906 

Nicotet 

0907 

OttMva 

0908 

Shavmee 

09O9 

Supenof 

0910 

Miavraffia 

0912 

Hoosief 

0914 

Wayne 

0920 

CJreefi  Mountain 

0922 

While  Moun^n 

1003 

Too{j3S8-Chattt8fn 

10O4 

Chuaaeli 

^4e(lJ0se 

Vohjmo 

LoeePer 

Acres 

Loss  Per 

-larvested  (MBF) 

MBF 

Harvested 

Aae 

($3348.017  71) 

32,534 

($118,22) 

2.354 

($1,633  82) 

($1,204.404  53) 

41.423 

($29  08) 

4.082 

($295.05) 

($1,070.417  42) 

20,812 

C$5143) 

1.349 

($793  49) 

($256.117  48) 

40,534 

($6,32) 

7,093 

($38.11) 

($471.695  64) 

?1  t?0 

($22  33) 

1.44? 

($327  11) 

($268,479  18) 

58.448 

($4  50) 

6.769 

($39  66) 

($1,193.83) 

37.231 

(50.03) 

2.993 

C$0.40) 

($1 .883.251  45) 

36.803 

($5117) 

3.622 

($519  95) 

($601.204  4?) 

20.071 

($29  95) 

2.438 

($246  60) 

($685,450.58) 

78.128 

($8.77) 

10,245 

($6691) 

($396,003  12) 

67.340 

($5  88) 

11.815 

($34  09) 

($270,971  88) 

68.689 

($3  94) 

13.020 

($20.81) 

($397,256.96) 

2,754 

($144.25) 

203 

($1 ,956  93) 

($349.214  46) 

S3.802 

($4.17) 

8.194 

($4262) 

($140.177  83) 

89.059 

(52.03) 

11.007 

($1i74) 

($178,438.06) 

1.102 

($161  92) 

43 

($4.149  68) 

($471,197  4?) 

1.973 

(S238JJ2) 

78 

($8.040  99) 

($522,395.80) 

4.471 

(S1 16.84) 

1.191 

($438  62) 

($841,585.91) 

23.119 

($36.40) 

3,755 

($224.12) 

($S.876,590_23) 

62,435 

($94.12)? 

ERR 

($1,124,886.30) 

6,594 

($170  59) 

619 

($1,817  26) 

Prepared  by  Tom  Shehan,  S/9/9Q 
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Forests  Wtth  TSPtRS  Lossk  -  FY  1993 


RegAJnM 


Fof»«tName 


Volume 
Harvested  (MBF) 


Forests  wilt)  TSPIRS  Losses  -  m993 


Loss  Per 
MBF 


AcfBS 

Harvested 


Loss  Per 
Acre 


tegAJnil 

Forest  Nanm 

Net  Loss 

0102 

Beavettiead 

($1,154,999  02) 

0103 

Biltenoot 

($1,915  961.58) 

0108 

Custer 

($523^21.97) 

0108 

DeerlodoR 

($U1 8,91 5.11) 

0110 

Flathead 

($880.385  33) 

0111 

Gaaann 

($817,456.06) 

0112 

Meter)a 

($998,072  78) 

0115 

Lewis  and  Clark 

($280,566.38) 

0202 

Bighoin 

($14Z777  45) 

0204 

Grarai  Mess-Unc.-Gunn 

($526,355.68) 

0206 

Media  ne  Bow 

($324,618.51) 

0207 

NebfBska 

($670,502.84) 

0210 

Arapaho-Rooeevelt 

($421.75190) 

(B12 

Pike-San  Isabel 

($373,994.97) 

0213 

San  Juan 

($93.958  96) 

0214 

Shoshone 

($641,822.98) 

0302 

Canon 

($1,858,049.66) 

0303 

abob 

($1,052,569.40) 

0304 

Coconino 

($2,600216.58) 

0305 

Coronado 

($604,61731) 

0306 

Ob 

($2,969,539.11) 

0307 

Kaibab 

($1,782,734.18) 

(008 

Lincoln 

($1,019,239.80) 

0308 

Prescotl 

($1,383,687.07) 

0310 

Santa  Fe 

($2,423,674.18) 

0312 

Tonto 

($270.73148) 

0401 

Ashley 

($467,719.36) 

04ai 

Biideef-Teton 

($638,672.41) 

0405 

Caribou 

($94,679.74) 

0407 

Dixie 

($798,209.99) 

0408 

Fistiiake 

($155,375.72) 

0409 

Humboldt 

($72.42861) 

0410 

Manii-Lasal 

($470,096.41) 

0414 

Sawtooth 

($276,025.74) 

0415 

Targltee 

($1,851,942.43) 

0417 

Toiyabe 

($710,761.18) 

0419 

Maaatch 

($154uS4.09) 

0501 

Angeles 

($125,628.20) 

0502 

CleMtVKl 

($63,078.17) 

0506 

Kiamalh 

($4,396,747.02) 

0507 

LosPailres 

($136.849  51) 

0508 

Mandocino 

($1350,014.40) 

0512 

San  Bernardino 

($289.35182) 

0519 

Lake  Tahoe  Basin 

($730,102.80) 

0605 

Mt  Baker-Snoqualrrie 

($3,841.444  43) 

Volume  Loss  Par  Acies  Loss  Per 

Harvested  (MBF)  MBF  Harvested  Acre 


7.623 

($151.52) 

767 

($1.505  87) 

11.027 

($160  64) 

1,822 

($1.05157) 

1,669 

($313.48) 

111 

($4.71371) 

7272 

($167.62) 

486 

($Z508  06) 

54,371 

($1582) 

4.171 

($120628) 

10,559 

($86.89) 

1.134 

($809.04) 

4,826 

($206.81) 

420 

($2,376.36) 

7,428 

($37  78) 

401 

($899  92) 

12,041 

($11.86) 

859 

($16621) 

33,646 

($15.64) 

4.367 

($120.53) 

18.908 

($1717) 

2,829 

($114,75) 

8 

($83,812.86) 

0 

ERR 

9,673 

($43.60) 

800 

($527.19) 

10J912 

($3427) 

2.532 

($147.71) 

22.347 

($4.20) 

2.737 

($34.33) 

7,197 

($89.18) 

709 

($90525) 

7,612 

($244  09) 

545 

(53.40927) 

3,967 

($265.33) 

654 

($1.60943) 

40.106 

($64  83) 

9,030 

($287.95) 

495 

($1221.45) 

0 

ERR 

18.649 

($159  23) 

5,130 

($578.86) 

28,878 

($60.07) 

3,146 

($566.67) 

4.197 

($242.85) 

271 

($3,761.03) 

2.039 

($470.80) 

182 

($7,602.68) 

19,035 

($127.33) 

1,966 

($121427) 

7,167 

($37.77) 

1,637 

($165.38) 

15,490 

($30.19) 

1.350 

($346  46) 

17.328 

($36,86) 

527 

($1,211.90) 

9.232 

($1026) 

709 

($133.54) 

15.607 

($51.14) 

S.D42 

($15831) 

4,436 

($35.03) 

592 

($262.46) 

610 

($118.74) 

0 

ERR 

4,524 

($103.91) 

388 

($1211.59) 

11,553 

($23  89) 

2258 

($12224) 

22,400 

($82.68) 

2.310 

($801.71) 

2,578 

($27570) 

0 

ERR 

10.419 

($14,81) 

427 

($36134) 

317 

($396.30) 

474 

($265.04) 

280 

(S22528) 

0 

ERR 

22,736 

($193  38) 

1.976 

($2225.07) 

335 

($405.52) 

0 

ERR 

7271 

($26819) 

214 

($9.11222) 

4202 

($68.88) 

0 

ERR 

3,179 

($229.66) 

91 

($8,023.11) 

20,407 

($18824) 

276 

($13,91828) 
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Forests  with  TSPIRS  Losses  -  FY  1893 


Forest  Name 

Net  Loss 

VoJume 

Lossfer 

Acres 

LoMPer 

1 

Harvested  (MBF) 

MBF 

llarvGstPri 

Acre 

OKanogan 

(S558.559.04) 

30.268 

($18  45) 

5.009 

($111.51) 

Olymptc 

($3.5^.046  16) 

18.874 

($188.41) 

1,007 

($3,531  33) 

Siskiyou 

($4,036^55  27) 

10.666 

($378.43) 

589 

($6,852  90) 

UmaCila 

($412,983.44) 

105.776 

($3.90) 

8.786 

($47  00) 

Wallowa  Whitman 

($7,?fle.414  17) 

74.767 

($30.58) 

20.245 

($112  94) 

^Wenate^ee 

($406,184  70) 

58,358 

($6.96) 

4.448 

($91.32) 

Cofcrille 

(S2.144.5S2. 19) 

72.191 

($29  71) 

5.470 

($392  06) 

Jarael  Boone 

($890.218  47) 

38.413 

($25.78) 

4,938 

($200.53) 

CherokBe 

($647.03168) 

29.445 

($18  58) 

2.280 

($239.09) 

Geor^  Waaliingtixi 

($741,500.93) 

35.177 

($2108) 

3,271 

($226.69) 

Ozark-St  Franets 

($4,12  86191) 

39.063 

($11,08) 

7.598 

($5697) 

NFS  fiorth  Carotna 

($1,384.357  55) 

50,675 

($27.32) 

4.013 

($344  97) 

Jcffeison 

($854,671.17) 

25,353 

($32.92) 

2,397 

($348.21) 

Chequamegon 

($1,163,309  34) 

73.919 

($15V4) 

9.646 

($120  60) 

hluron  Manstee 

($342,353  05) 

79  917 

($4^8) 

10.869 

($3150) 

'^cntPi 

($787,734.68) 

70,380 

($11.19) 

13.734 

($57.36) 

Ottawa 

($893,535  66) 

68,226 

($10  17) 

13.032 

($53  22) 

Shawnee 

($516,505^ 

4.130 

(5125  06) 

668 

($773  21) 

oupenor 

($580,932.77) 

99.304 

($5  85) 

8.438 

(S68.85) 

r^iawatha 

($325.340  08) 

68.275 

{U.rn 

12.797 

($25.42) 

Wayne  Hoosiof 

($544,701  48) 

2.149 

($253.47) 

333 

($1,635.74) 

Gre«n  Mcxjnlain 

($549,870.45) 

7.730 

($71  13) 

1.754 

($31350) 

White  Mountan 

($651,680  75) 

27.843 

($23.41) 

4,108 

($158.64) 

Tongass-Stiane 

($3,548,622*1) 

92.617 

($38.32)-' 

ERR 

"ongass-Ch^ham 

(S4.548.069.74) 

85.820 

($53  12)? 

ERR 

Chugach 

($701,498.68) 

6,056 

($115.84) 

248 

($2.828  62) 

Tongass-KeactMcan 

($1,992,226.47) 

147.060 

($13.55)? 

ERR 
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Forests  vMh  TSPIRS  U»ses  -  Pri992 


tcfl/Ufirl 

I              ForeatName 

Net  Loss 

Volume 

Loss  Per 

Acres 

Loss  Par 

Hareested  (MBF) 

MBF 

Harvested 

Acre 

FomtE  with  TSPIRS  Losses  -  FY  199Z 

leg/Uhjl 

t               Forest  Name 

Met  toss 

Volume 

Loss  Par 

Acres 

Loss  Per 

Hanrested  (MBFl 

MBF 

Harvested 

Acre 

0102 

Beawert««eKl 

(»1 ,368.859  32) 

6212 

($220.36) 

zn 

($4,041.73) 

0103 

BJttanxit 

($2,311,379  02) 

9,726 

($237  65) 

ATZ 

($4,896.99) 

OlOfl 

Custer 

($1,064,924.80) 

3,817 

($279  00) 

683 

($1,559.19) 

0109 

De«i1odgB 

($1^3,266  57) 

11,309 

($142.78) 

638 

($2,544.30) 

0110 

Ftattiead 

($2,000,069  46) 

53,297 

($37.53) 

3,779 

($529.26) 

0111 

Gallatin 

($1,181,539.47) 

7,443 

($168  75) 

1,738 

($879.83) 

0112 

Hetena 

(51,587,753.29) 

16,402 

($96.80) 

979 

($1,621.81) 

0116 

LeM«  and  Clarii 

($925^1.68) 

22.029 

($42.03) 

2,890 

($320.40) 

one 

Lolo 

($604,382  52) 

68,007 

($8.89) 

4,411 

($137.02) 

0117 

Nezpefce 

($2,099,348.96) 

83,899 

($25.02) 

3,391 

($619.09) 

0202 

Bighom 

($311,860.05) 

13,812 

($22  58) 

1,374 

($226.97) 

0204 

Grand  Mesa-Unc.-Gunn. 

($1,713,749.40) 

39,867 

($42.99) 

4,598 

($372.72) 

0206 

MedKine  Bow 

($1,176,381.60) 

34,446 

($34.15) 

4,849 

($242.60) 

02D7 

Nebraaica 

($181,399.42) 

970 

($186S7) 

634 

($286.06) 

0209 

Rio  Grande 

($97,617.13) 

2S.042 

($3.90) 

4,099 

($23.81) 

0210 

Arapaho-Roosevett 

($793,497.05) 

8,950 

($88.66) 

617 

($1286.06) 

0211 

Routt 

($1,093,928  64) 

22.431 

($48.77) 

2,927 

($373.74) 

0212 

Pike-San  Isabel 

($453,696.76) 

6,505 

($69.75) 

2,182 

($207.93) 

0213 

San  Juan 

($10,289,107  66) 

29,585 

($347  78) 

5.351 

($1,922.84) 

0214 

Shoshone 

($747,066  53) 

10227 

($73  05) 

1,078 

($693.01) 

0216 

Whrte  Rh/er 

($404,00196) 

26,665 

($15.18) 

3,743 

($108.18) 

0302 

Careon 

($1,812,018.47) 

17,472 

(5103.71) 

3,292 

($950  43) 

0303 

Cibola 

($822,624.20) 

5^5 

($156.94) 

730 

($1.126  88) 

0305 

Cofonado 

($160,624.11) 

402 

($399  56) 

286 

($663.59) 

0306 

Gfla 

($1,960,124.51) 

32.697 

($59.95) 

9,544 

($205.38) 

0307 

Kaibeb 

($3,365,393.08) 

47,279 

($71.18) 

12,532 

($268.54) 

030S 

Lincoln 

($1,132,900.19) 

2,658 

($426.22) 

586 

($1,933.28) 

0309 

Prescolt 

($344,281.88) 

4,600 

($74.84) 

1,404 

(S24522) 

0310 

Santa  Fe 

($1,826,844  73) 

15,216 

($120  06) 

4,337 

($42122) 

0312 

Tonto 

($485,408.94) 

6,221 

($78.03) 

522 

($929.90) 

0401 

Ashley 

(5938,072.68) 

18,822 

($48.84) 

3,052 

($307.38) 

0403 

Qndger- 1  eton 

($761,48181) 

11.550 

($65.06) 

189 

($3,976.09) 

0405 

Caribou 

($51,053.30) 

11.606 

($4.40) 

1.439 

($36  48) 

040S 

ChaHis 

($273,337  78) 

2,712 

($100.79)? 

ERR 

0407 

Dixie 

($1,644,666.64) 

16,464 

($90.89) 

5,745 

($286.28) 

0408 

FIsMake 

($113,305  07) 

4,262 

($26.58) 

1,148 

($98.70) 

0409 

Humboldt 

($42,897.27) 

529 

($81.09) 

0 

ERR 

0410 

Manti-lavt) 

($409.55347) 

5.550 

($73.79) 

627 

($65320) 

0414 

Sawtootti 

($583,801  94) 

11,461 

($50.94) 

3,403 

($17156) 

0415 

Tar^ee 

($1,667,296.37) 

45,091 

($36  98) 

4,171 

($399.74) 

0417 

Toiyabe 

($4.<!e,024.31) 

9,661 

($»J6) 

350 

($1,30(2  93) 

0418 

Uinta 

($135,560  03) 

7,686 

($50.47) 

106 

($728  82) 

0419 

Wasatch 

($416.53274) 

11.747 

($35.46) 

1.847 

($225.52) 

0501 

Angdes 

($661500.07) 

288 

($2,295.83) 

225 

($2,938.67) 

0902 

Cleveland 

($249,244.86) 

247 

($1,009.09) 

52 

($4,793.17) 

0905 

Ktamalh 

($2,188,561.80) 

88,754 

($24.66) 

3,696 

($99214) 

0507 

Los  Padres 

($273.715  73) 

248 

($1.103J69) 

0 

ERR 
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Fwe»»  will  TSPIRS  Losses    hY  1992 

ReoUnil 

Forest  Name 

Net  Loss 

Volume 

Loss  Per 

Aciss 

Loss  Per 

Haivested  (MBF) 

MBT 

Harvested 

Acre 

0SO8 

Mendocino 

(53.427.762.58) 

17,831 

($19224) 

0 

ERR 

0510 

SuKivefs 

($8,879,668.04) 

68.608 

($12943) 

1,416 

($6,270  95) 

0512 

San  Bemardno 

($690,696.14) 

2,829 

($24733) 

1,910 

($36633) 

0614 

Shaua  Trinity 

($31,342.059  52) 

115.999 

($270.19) 

4,065 

(S7.71022) 

0515 

Sierra 

($1,115.19641) 

85,014 

($13  12) 

322 

(53,463.34) 

0517 

Tahoe 

(51202^17.95) 

72.687 

($1654) 

13.471 

($8924) 

0519 

1  ake  Tattoe  B&mn 

($f>8fl.394  46) 

6.075 

($112  00) 

1,317 

($516.62) 

0608 

Okanogst} 

($2,053,051  29) 

36,027 

($56.99) 

3,120 

($668  03) 

0609 

O^fwptc 

($4,040,204.34) 

57207 

($70  62) 

1294 

($3,12226) 

0611 

S<&WyOu 

($2,264,442.73) 

50,683 

($44  58) 

2,042 

($1,108.93) 

0616 

WdoMnVMbnan 

($10,464,751  93) 

110,554 

($94.66) 

13,716 

($762  96) 

0617 

IVaratehea 

($2,717,788.82) 

94,465 

($28.77) 

7,702 

($352.87) 

0621 

Coiv*« 

($2,409,386.64) 

82286 

($29  28) 

6215 

($387.67) 

0802 

Dani«l  Boone 

($1,332,204.08) 

38293 

($34/9) 

4,256 

($313.02) 

0803 

Chatt^Jconee 

($1,845^.662  19) 

57.755 

($3196) 

9,609 

($192.08) 

0804 

Cti«rokee 

($906,771.86) 

31,535 

($28.75) 

3.503 

($268  86) 

0808 

($1,336,086.03) 

38.160 

($35.01) 

4,082 

($32731) 

0809 

OuacNta 

(S658.606.47) 

76,616 

($8  60) 

18.570 

($35.47) 

0810 

Ozarlc-SI  Francis 

($1,499,650  52) 

32,685 

($45.88) 

6,305 

($237.85) 

081 1 

NFS  Nonh  Cwolna 

($^462  465  41) 

69.717 

($35.32) 

5286 

($467.62) 

0812 

Uarior>-Surntct 

($1,431,225.16) 

72,082 

($19.86) 

6,079 

($235  44) 

0814 

JeftefBor 

($1,397,445.88) 

19,075 

($7326) 

2,023 

($690  78) 

0902 

Cfiequamegon 

($1,491.470  54) 

77.041 

($19.36) 

10,917 

($136.62) 

0903 

Oiippe«»a 

($104,967.63) 

91.584 

($115) 

7,734 

($13.57) 

0904 

Huron  ManiGtee 

($948.16424) 

79.599 

($11  91) 

10.168 

($93  25) 

09O5 

UatfcTwan 

($51 1 .828  60) 

63.587 

($956) 

15.538 

(532.94) 

0906 

r«colet 

($1,363.83331) 

81,760 

($16  68) 

15,842 

($86.09) 

0907 

Ottawa 

($1,505,688.01) 

61.302 

($24  56) 

10,355 

($145.41) 

09O8 

Shawnee 

($805,442.82) 

4.187 

($192.37) 

409 

($1.969  30) 

0909 

Superior 

($1 .594.8S2.S5) 

84277 

($1852) 

9.794 

($162_84) 

0910 

^iawatta 

($1,338.145  19) 

61.955 

($21  60) 

11,565 

($11571) 

0911 

UVayne-Hooster 

($535,463.40) 

5,504 

($97.29) 

680 

($787.45) 

0920 

Green  Mountain 

($857,571.42) 

9,870 

($86.92) 

1.797 

($477  39) 

0922 

White  Mointan 

($1,004,778.59) 

23244 

($4323) 

3252 

($308,97) 

1002 

Tongass-Stiiinc 

($3,118.99627) 

69,822 

($44  67)7 

ERR 

1003 

Tongacss-Chatioiu 

($9,511,966.08) 

112,468 

($84  58)? 

ERR 

^004 

crijgacti 

($622,174.93) 

2,446 

(5254.36) 

357 

(51.742  r9) 

•006 

($10,592,631.81) 

187,407 

($56.52)' 

ERR 
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Foresb  with  TSPIRS  Losses  -  FY  1991 


Reg/Vnt 


Reg/Unit 


Forest  Nam«  Net  Loss 

Forasts  with  TSPIRS  Loss«»  -  FY  1991 


VoJume 
Haivested  (MBF) 


Forest  Name 


0102 
0103 
0108 
0109 
0110 
0111 
0112 
0115 
0116 
0117 
0202 
0204 
0206 
0207 
0209 
0210 
0211 
0212 
0213 
0214 
0215 
0301 
0302 
0303 
0305 
0306 
0307 
030S 
0309 
0310 
0312 
0401 
0402 
0403 
0405 
0406 
0407 
0408 
0409 
0410 
0413 
0414 
0415 
0417 
0419 


Beavertiead 

Bitterroot 

Custer 

Oeef1oclg« 

Flathead 

GaKalin 

Helena 

Lewis  and  Claifc 

Lolo 

Nezperce 

Bighorn 

Grand  Mesa-Unc.  Gunn 

MediaraBow 

Nebraska 

Rio  Grande 

Arapaho-Roosevelt 

Routt 

Pike-San  Isabel 

San  Juan 

Shoshone 

Whits  River 

Apach^-Sitgreaves 

Carson 

Cibola 

Coronado 

Gila 

Kaittab 

Lincoln 

Prescott 

Santa  Fe 

Tonto 

Ashley 

Boi5« 

Briilger-Teton 

Cafitiou 

ChaMs 

Dixie 

Feblalce 

HuTTt>okn 

Manti-Lasal 

Salmon 

Sawtooth 

Targhee 

Toiyabe 

Wteatch 


Net  Loss 


($1,925,045  58) 

($1,747,399.43) 

($680,933.11) 

($1,306,686  49) 

($3,186,070  37) 

($2,374,038.86) 

($1,579,716.37) 

($1,080,591.88) 

($3,426.900  90) 

($3,290,602.63) 

($547,876.55) 

($1,879,503  01) 

($1,024,?59  55) 

($165.977  80) 

($282,451  79) 

($764,859.66) 

($1 ,456,764.54) 

($938,683.49) 

($872,481  77) 

($672,936.15) 

($886,27651) 

($53,536.46) 

($1,348,798  93) 

($1,052,252.75) 

($167,312.30) 

($2,118,244.86) 

($2,725,384  39) 

($972,572.46) 

($338,057.37) 

($1,897,174.35) 

($832,594.37) 

($1 :004,222.76) 

($56,578.41) 

($936,981.49) 

($317,628.69) 

($243,628.61) 

($657,011.80) 

($112,478.13) 

($41,445.74) 

($3S9,948i)6) 

($458,990.77) 

($484,764.40) 

($794,610.49) 

($192,01228) 

($421,352.38) 


Volume 
Harvested  (MBF) 

14.144 

12,144 

1,85© 

7.136 

48.199 

14.893 

13,554 

12,742 

52,459 

72.793 

12,209 

72,787 

40,935 

499 

23287 

7,931 

30.576 

17,778 

24.463 

12,544 

23,771 

73,423 

14.715 

13,534 

509 

19,260 

57,110 

6,977 

5.609 

16,805 

16,681 

20,473 

95,243 

13,467 

6,559 

4,342 

21,807 

3,226 

1.02S 

3.789 

14,575 

7,591 

54,325 

3,814 

11,273 


Loss  Per 
MBF 


Loss  Per 
MBF 


($136  10) 

($143.89) 

($36629) 

($183.11) 

($86.10) 

($159.41) 

($1 16.55) 

($84.81) 

($65  33) 

($45.20) 

($44  87) 

($25.82) 

($26.03) 

($332.62) 

($12.13) 

($86.44) 

($47  64) 

($32.80) 

($35.67) 

($53.65) 

($37.37) 

($0.73) 

($91.73) 

($77  75) 

($328  71) 

($109.98) 

($47  72) 

($139.40) 

($6027) 

($112  89) 

($49.91) 

($49.05) 

($0  59) 

($69.58) 

($48  43) 

($56.11)? 

($30.13) 

($34.87) 

($40.40) 

($95.00) 

($31.49)? 

($63.86) 

($14.63) 

($50.34) 

($37  38) 


Acres 
Harvested 


Acres 
Harvested 

1.424 

780 

639 

763 

3,654 

1.844 

1,297 

914 

2.764 

3,442 

906 

5,774 

4,937 

272 

4.578 

1.624 

2,561 

2,953 

3,825 

1,759 

3,402 

20,330 

3,617 

3.086 

490 

4.721 

10,602 

1.164 

362 

2221 

16,025 

2.851 

17,472 

329 

812 

5.496 

647 

0 

275 

1.730 

5,869 

0 

1.568 


LossP«r 
Acre 


Loss  Per 
Acre 

($1,351,86) 

($2240.26) 

($1,065.62) 

($1,712.56) 

($871  94) 

($1,287.44) 

($1217.98) 

($1,18227) 

'$1239.83) 

($956.01) 

($604.72) 

($325,51) 

($207.57) 

($610.21) 

($61.70) 

($470.97) 

($568  83) 

($317.87) 

($228,10) 

($382.57) 

($261  10) 

($2.63) 

($373.18) 

($340.98) 

($341.45) 

($448,69) 

($257  06) 

($835.54) 

($933.86) 

($854  20) 

($51.98) 

($35224) 

($3.24) 

($2,847.97) 

($391.17) 

ERR 

($119.54) 

($173  85) 

ERR 

($1.308  90) 

ERR 

($278.76) 

($135.39) 

ERR 

($268.72) 
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Forasts  milh  TSPIRS  Lasses  -  FY  1991 


lefl/UnM 

t               Forest  Name 

0501 

Angetss 

050? 

0504 

Inyo 

0505 

Ktemalti 

0507 

Los  Padre* 

0508 

Mendocino 

0512 

Sen  Bemaidino 

0513 

Sequota 

0515 

Sierra 

0519 

Lake  Tahoe  Basin 

0608 

Okanogan 

oeie 

Walowa  Wlutman 

0621 

Cohrile 

0602 

Darnel  Boone 

0803 

Chott.-Oconee 

0804 

Cherokee 

0808 

George  Washington 

0809 

Ouachita 

0810 

Ozaifc-SL  FrarKas 

0811 

NFS  North  Caroina 

0812 

Manon-Sumtef 

0614 

Jefferson 

0902 

Chequamagon 

0903 

Chippewa 

0904 

Huron  Manistee 

09O5 

Mark  Twain 

0906 

Nicotot 

09O7 

Ottawa 

0908 

Shawnee 

0909 

Superior 

0910 

Hiawatha 

0911 

VVayn«-Hoo«»e» 

0920 

Green  Mountain 

0922 

\NhilB  Mountain 

1002 

Tongass-Stikire 

1003 

Tong  ass-Chatham 

1004 

Chugach 

Net  Loss 

Vohinw 

Lose  Per 

Acree 

Loss  Per 

Harvested  (MBF) 

MBF              1 

Haivestixt 

Acre 

($126,371.77) 

201 

($828.72) 

245 

($515  80) 

($227.018  43) 

271 

($837  71) 

149 

($1.523  61) 

($328,174  59) 

4,726 

($69  44) 

0 

ERR 

($7,189,899.76) 

105,545 

($88.12) 

4,568 

($1.573  97) 

($219.095  64) 

197 

($1,11216) 

51 

($4.29S  99) 

($283,77497) 

27,023 

($9.76) 

833 

($31668) 

($677,584.42) 

3.759 

($180.26) 

1,007 

($67287) 

{$1^44.822^03) 

68,892 

($17B1) 

14.155 

($87  94) 

($846.34860) 

96,976 

($8  73) 

1.405 

($602  38) 

($354,555.68) 

2.830 

($12528) 

780 

($454  56) 

($1,284,968.92) 

43,979 

($2922) 

4.981 

($257.97) 

($4,638.623  59) 

146,814 

($31.6<J) 

14.382 

($ii^.53) 

($272,818.83) 

114.073 

($2J9) 

10.766 

($25  32) 

($1,330,254  52) 

39,632 

($33.57) 

4.957 

($268  36) 

($575,070  93) 

52,115 

($11.03) 

7,968 

($72  17) 

($1,139.39220) 

25,073 

($45  44) 

2.985 

($381.71) 

($1,349.918  60) 

36.615 

($38.87) 

3,396 

($397  50) 

($1,091,18216) 

1 19.589 

($9.12) 

21,370 

($51  06) 

($1.019>*2.20) 

49,633 

($20.54) 

9.515 

($107.15) 

($2,897,785  13) 

55.996 

($51.75) 

5/419 

($534.75) 

($617,971.30) 

74,417 

($8.30) 

6.180 

($100.00) 

($1265.875.15) 

32,826 

($38.56) 

2.881 

($439.39) 

($1,576218  55) 

67.439 

($23.37) 

7,373 

($213.78) 

($617278.07) 

82.381 

($7  49) 

8221 

($75,09) 

($733,781  74) 

85,881 

($8.54) 

11.603 

($63  24) 

($403,472  77) 

50.506 

($7.99) 

13.882 

($29  06) 

($1,479,477.05) 

65241 

($??68) 

11,780 

($125.59) 

($1209.647  62) 

64,063 

($18.88) 

12,901 

($83.76) 

($831,395.95) 

4.115 

($226-34) 

578 

($1,611  41) 

($1,581,314.29) 

76.787 

($20.59) 

9,060 

($174  54) 

($1,418,425  72) 

46,990 

($30.19) 

8.950 

($158.48) 

($282,626.56) 

6,350 

($48.08) 

720 

($406  43) 

($855,465.91) 

11,300 

($75.70) 

2.968 

($288  23) 

($772,987  02) 

31,013 

(£24.92) 

4,001 

($193  20) 

($2264,802.1 1) 

67,150 

($33.73)? 

CRR 

($4,950,401.13) 

111,324 

($44.40? 

LRR 

($267,058  34) 

941 

($283.89) 

187 

($1,428  12) 
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Summary  of  Fonst  Losses  tor  FY  1991-1995 


Regnjnit 


Volume  Loss  Per  Acres 

Harvested  (MBF)        MBF  Harvested 


Sun¥naiy  of  Forest  Losses  for  FY  1 991  1 995 


Loss  Per 
Acre 


egAJnit 

Forest  Name 

Net  LOSS 

0102 

Beaverhead 

($5,644,241  33) 

0103 

BWemoot 

($8,022,703.90) 

0108 

Custer 

($3,201,273  34) 

0109 

Deerlodge 

($4,393,577  08) 

0110 

Flathead 

($10,000,514.30) 

0111 

GaRatin 

($6,098,082.12) 

0112 

Helena 

($4,191,85226) 

0115 

Lewis  and  Clark 

($2,389,453.68) 

0116 

Lolo 

($4,598,295  10) 

0117 

Nezperc« 

($7,172232.44) 

0202 

Bighom 

($1,449.750  85) 

0204 

Srand  Mesa-Unc.-Gunn. 

($4,399,230.00) 

0?06 

Medicine  Bow 

($3,314,813.22) 

02D7 

Nebraska 

($1,053,487.92) 

0209 

Rio  Grande 

($380,06852) 

0210 

ArapehO-RoosBvelt 

($2,316,734.42) 

0211 

Routt 

($2,550,693.18) 

0212 

Pite-San  Isatiel 

($1,885,540.80) 

0213 

San  Juan 

($12,051,047.31) 

0214 

Shoshone 

($2,829,364  37) 

Q21S 

White  River 

($1,635,958.87) 

0301 

Apache-Sitg  reaves 

($2,078,589.42) 

0302 

Caison 

($7,938,711  88) 

0303 

Cibola 

($4,236,152.95) 

0304 

Coconino 

($4,091.230  19) 

0305 

Coninado 

($1,319,153.48) 

0306 

Gila 

($9,999,328  00) 

0307 

Kaibab 

($8,653,297.20) 

0308 

Lincoln 

($4,314,148.53) 

0309 

Prescott 

($2,593,988  42) 

0310 

Santa  Fe 

($9,851,243  27) 

0312 

Tonto 

($2,159,048.01) 

0401 

Ashley 

($2,983,648.07) 

0402 

Boise 

($56,57841) 

0403 

Bridoer-Teton 

($2,894,899.89) 

040S 

Canbou 

($623,003  26) 

0406 

ChalUs 

($617,192.48) 

0407 

Dixie 

($4,247,899  17) 

0408 

Fishlake 

($976,949.08) 

0409 

Hurrixifclt 

($357,07023) 

0410 

Manti-Lasal 

($2,492,199  43) 

0413 

Salrrain 

($2,156,726  24) 

0414 

SawtDoIti 

($1,623,931  15) 

0415 

Tatghee 

($6,780,330.99) 

0417 

Toiyabe 

($2,102,023.24) 

Vofume  Loss  Per  Acres 

Harvested  (MBF)        MBF  Harvested 


46,107 
44,872 
15.003 
33,727 

198,152 
48.627 
44,027 
67,733 

144.530 

195.525 
45,179 

217,631 

102,046 
1,486 
48,329 
28,797 
53.007 
46.893 

107,708 
42,659 
88,129 

100.369 
50,174 
30,881 
89,184 
1,760 
91,643 

141.773 
20,782 
20.603 
64,047 
35,348 
83,658 
95243 
71.730 
35,136 
12294 
61,761 
17.308 
3,349 
20  926 
36,965 
39.693 

148,548 
14,548 


-122.416 

-178.791 
-213.376 
-130269 
-50.4889 
125.405 
952109 
-35.2775 
-31.8155 
-38.6819 
32  089 
-202142 
-32.4835 
-708.942 
-7.8642 
-80.4505 
-48.1199 
-402094 
-111.886 
-66.3369 
185943 
20.7095 
.158224 
-137.177 
^5.874 
749.519 
-109.112 
-61  0363 
-207  591 
-125.903 
-153.813 
-610832 
-35.6648 
-0  59404 
-40.3583 
17.7568 
-502027 
-68.7796 
■56.4449 
-106.62 
-119.096 
-58  3451 
-409123 
-45.644 
-144.489 


5,510 
4.488 
2.776 
ZS63 

14.861 
7,574 
2,956 
8,839 

10225 
8,296 
4,761 

22,660 

13,728 
906 
8,677 
3204 
5.488 

10.145 

14.950 
4,132 

11,679 

24,316 
9,065 
5,466 

19,968 
775 

20.396 

27.047 
3,328 
2.507 

10286 

19,526 
9,094 

17,472 

1,972 

3,438 

0 

17,426 

2,819 

0 

1,578 

0 

7.847 

13.896 
350 


Loss  Per 
Acre 

($1,024.36) 

($1 ,787.59) 

($1,153.61) 

($1,714.23) 

($672.94) 

($805.13) 

($1,418.08) 

($349.39) 

($44971) 

($864  54) 

($304  51) 

($194.14) 

($241.46) 

($1,162.79) 

($43.80) 

($723.08) 

($464.78) 

($185.86) 

($806.09) 

($684.87) 

($140  08) 

($8548) 

($87575) 

($775.00) 

($204.89) 

($1,70213) 

($49026) 

($319.94) 

($1296.32) 

($1 ,034  70) 

($957.73) 

($110.57) 

($328  09) 

($324) 

($1.468  00) 

($181.47) 

ERR 

($243.77) 

($346  56) 

ERR 

($1,579.34) 

ERR 

($206  95) 

($487.93) 

($6,005.78) 
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Summary  of  Forest  Losses  (or  FY  1991-1995 


leg/UnS 

Forest  Name 

0418 

Ulnla 

0419 

Wasatc^ 

0501 

Angetes 

0502 

Cleveland 

0503 

Eldorado 

0504 

Inyo 

0505 

Klamath 

0507 

Los  Padres 

0508 

Mendodno 

0510 

SuRmats 

0512 

San  Beinanino 

0513 

Sequoia 

0514 

Shasta  Tiindy 

0515 

Sierra 

0517 

Tahoe 

0519 

Lake  Tahoe  Basin 

0605 

Mt  Baker-Snoquahne 

0606 

Mt.  Hood 

0608 

Okanogan 

0609 

Olympic 

0611 

0612 

Siuslaw 

0614 

Uma«Va 

0616 

Waflowa  Wtiitman 

0617 

Wenatdiee 

0620 

Mnema 

0621 

CohriBe 

0602 

Daniel  Boone 

0603 

ChatL-Ocoaee 

0604 

Cherokee 

0806 

NFSFtortda 

0608 

Geroge  Washw)glon 

fwnn 

Ouachita 

0610 

Ozartc-St  Francis 

0811 

NFS  ^klrth  Caraina 

0812 

Manon-Surrter 

0814 

Jellerson 

0902 

Cheqjamegon 

0903 

Ctiippewa 

0904 

HuTDO  Manistee 

0905 

Mark  Twain 

0906 

NicoM 

0907 

Ottawa 

0908 

Shawnee 

0909 

Superior 

0910 

HIawattw 

0911 

Wayne-Hoosier 

0912 

Hoosier 

0914 

Wayne 

0920 

Greed  MiMintain 

Volume  Loas  Per  Actes  Loss  Per 

Harvested  (MBF)        MBF  Harvested  Acre 


($135.560  03) 

($1,431,957,51) 

($1^19.081.14) 

($775.284  04) 

($4,525.668  99) 

($328,174  59) 

($15432,735.15) 
($1,030.74622) 
($9,862,331  85) 

($10/45120912) 
($2,726,331  32) 
($1,705,800  97) 

($31,342,059.52) 
($2239545.11) 
($2,891,749  75) 
($2,308278.73) 
($6,086,803  34) 
($1 ,599,454.62) 
($3,896.57925) 

($16223.761  83) 

($10,663.083  36) 
($1 ,488,382.78) 
($5,952,828.99) 

($28296.008.07) 

($11,128,045.69) 

($806/457.94) 

($6,500,844.83) 

($6,036.442  40) 

($2,972,005.65) 

($3,730227.79) 

($268/47918) 

($3,428,699.39) 

($1,749,788.63) 

($2,952,054  53) 

($9,605,694.58) 

($2049.196  46) 

($4,863,654.80) 

($5,448.922  96) 

($722.24570) 

($2,024,299.03) 

($915,301  37) 

($4,500,395.32) 

($3,953.926  01) 

($3,186,466.13) 

($4265,88522) 

($3222.088  82) 

($1,372.79144) 

($302.086  35) 

($771.533  12) 

($3222.681.83) 


2.686 

-50.4891 

186 

($728  82) 

35,627 

40193 

4.087 

($350  30 

1,140 

-1874.59 

1,3C4 

($1.417  34) 

1,195 

■648  773 

201 

($3,857.13) 

13,975 

323.84 

120 

($37,713  91) 

4,726 

^9.4402 

0 

ERR 

277,140 

57  129 

15.179 

($1,043.07) 

1252 

-82328 

51 

($20210  71) 

59,001 

-187  155 

1.362 

(57  241  07) 

81.649 

-128.002 

1.416 

(57,380  80) 

15,537 

175.473 

2,967 

($918  88) 

86.872 

-19.6358 

28,392 

($60  08) 

115.999 

270  192 

4.065 

($7,710  22) 

202,700 

11.0505 

2,220 

($1,008  98) 

115.668 

-25.0004 

20.778 

($139  17) 

27,779 

-83.0944 

7.883 

(S293  56) 

73.493 

82  8315 

1.065 

($5,715  31) 

28,089 

56  9424 

2,030 

($787  91) 

110274 

-35.3354 

13,110 

($297.22) 

97,357 

166  642 

3.416 

($4,749  34) 

90,035 

-118.433 

3,831 

($2,783  37) 

15,169 

-98.12 

576 

($2,584  00) 

168,199 

-35.3916 

17.510 

(t\39  97) 

423,042 

^6.887 

59.523 

($475  38) 

203263 

-54.747 

18230 

($885.65) 

35.497 

-22.719 

3,300 

(5244  38) 

351,869 

18.4752 

29,618 

($219.49) 

149,312 

-40.4284 

15,943 

($378  63) 

178,751 

-16.8265 

30256 

($8823) 

124,819 

-29  8851 

11,729 

($318.03) 

58,448 

-4.59347 

6,769 

($39.66) 

147.183 

-232955 

13,742 

($24951) 

196205 

8  91817 

39.940 

($43  81) 

121,381 

24.3208 

23,418 

($126.06) 

251,104 

-38  2538 

22,899 

($41948) 

146.496 

13  9878 

12259 

($167.16) 

119,682 

^0  6721 

11,454 

($424  63) 

359,938 

151385 

45.231 

($120-47) 

173.965 

-415167 

15.955 

($45.27) 

245397 

-824908 

32,640 

($62  02) 

104,093 

8.7931 1 

29.420 

(S3M1) 

350,957 

12.8232 

63.101 

($7132) 

334.295 

-11.8277 

62.553 

($6321) 

17,893 

-178  085 

2,197 

($1,450  JO 

433,608 

9  83811 

41,930 

($101.74) 

246279 

-130831 

44.319 

($72  70) 

14.003 

-98.0355 

1.733 

($792  15) 

1,418 

-213  037 

66 

($4,577  07) 

2.723 

283  339 

134 

($5.757  71) 

38281 

-841846 

8.899 

($362.14) 
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Summary  of  Forest  Losses  tor  Pr  1991-199S 

Reg/Unit  Forest  Name  Net  Loss  Volume  Loss  Per  Acres  Loss  Per 

Harvested  ^ABF)        MBF  Harvested  Acre 

0S>22  White  Mountain  ($4,327^90.09)  125.132  -34  5818  17;268  ($250.60) 

1002  Tongass-Saraie  ($13,172,081.02)  257,704  -51.1132  0  ERR 

1003  Torjgass-Chattiani  ($28,709,733  36)  «2,S74  -71.3154  0  ERR 

1004  Cmigacft  ($3,311,8»2  41)  17,840  185.65  1.580  ($2,08820) 

1005  Tongass-Ketchikan  ($12,584,858.28)  334,467  -37.6266  0  ERR 

NOTES: 

1  Many  ofttietinestsBstedcSd  not  incur  loeses  in  every  year  FY  1991-FY1995.  The 
surrwnaiy  ir>ciudes  only  thme  years  losses  did  occur,  so  does  not  include  the 
gains  these  forests  incurred  during  Ihis  time  period. 

2  Only  FY  1901  and  1992  include  Paynwnt  to  States  After  FY  1992  ttie  Forest  Service 
detemined  it  was  improper  to  include  Payment  to  States  in  the  net  sain  or  loss. 

3.  Regional  and  Wastiington  office  costa  are  mt  included  since  tho  is  impfoper 
under  a  responsifaHty  reporting  system  and  no  such  alocalian  mettiod  existe. 

4.  Loss  per  MBF  is  calcuiatBd  tiy  dividing  the  Net  Loss  liy  Itie  Volume  Harvested 
Vohime  and  doUais  in  years  of  sains  are  not  kiduded. 

5.  Loss  per  Acre  is  calculated  by  dividing  ttM  Net  Loss  t>y  the  Acres  Harvested. 

6.  Lasses  include  any  Evtraordlnafy  Looses  incurred  for  each  Fiscsl  Year. 

7.  Errors  (ERR)  in  "Loss  Per  Acre"  Column  reflect  the  fact 

that  some  forests  did  not  report  "Acres  Harvested"  in  certain  years. 
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volume  cut  in  MBF,  the  loss  per  MBF,  the  acres  cut,  and  the  loss  per 
acres  for  FY  1991-1995.   The  previous  years  requested  (FY  1988-1990) 
have  not  been  included.   The  records  for  these  years  are  available  in 
hard  copy  only,  and  can  not  be  prepared  within  the  time  cosntraints. 

There  are  no  Regional  and  Washington  office  costs  included  in  these 
spreadsheets  per  the  reasons  detailed  in  the  response  to  questions  450 
and  452.  Since  we  did  include  the  25%  Payment  to  States  in  the  FY  1991 
and  1992  reports,  those  costs  are  included  for  those  years.   They  are 
not,  however,  included  in  the  FY  1993-1995  reports. 

Question:   In  the  FY  1985  Hearing  at  page  666  the  Forest  Service 
provided  a  table  listing  timber  sale  receipts  and  costs  by  Region  and 
account  categories,  and  the  ratio  of  receipts  to  costs  for  FY  1983. 
Provide  a  similar  table  for  FY  1995.   Revise  1983,  cuid  for  1995,  to 
list  county  payment  amd  pro  rata  Washington  office  costs  for  each 
Region.   Show  net  returns  after  their  deduction.   How  does  the  1995 
financial  performance  compare  with  1983?   Explain  improvement  or 
regressions? 

Answer:   A  table  for  FY  1995  similar  to  the  one  described  for  FY  1983, 
would  take  consideraUale  time  and  effort  to  produce.   Some  portions 
would  be  impossible  to  completely  recreate.   The  agency  financial 
records  are  the  source  for  the  1983  table.  TSPIRS  data  is  accrual 
based  data  while  the  agency  financial  records  are  obligation  based. 
Therefore,  TSPIRS  could  not  be  used  to  compare  to  1983  because  of 
differences  in  the  basis  of  measurement  for  the  costs  included.   The 
accounting  for  Timber  Support  from  other  resources  represents  detailed 
data  that  is  no  longer  a  part  of  budget  and  accounting  records  and 
would  have  to  be  recreated  at  the  field  level  for  FY  1995.   While  the 
tcible  could  be  revised  to  include  payments  to  states,  substantial 
research  would  be  needed  to  locate  background  information  for  these  13 
year  old  records.   In  addition,  we  feel  that  comparatively,  it  is 
inappropriate  to  include  these  payments  as  a  timber  sale  program 
cost.   There  is  no  allocation  method  currently  available  to  equitably 
allocate  Washington  Office  costs  to  the  regions. 


For  each  of  the  11  Western  States,  and  in  total,  provide: 

455.     Question:   For  cattle  and  sheep  separately  show  the  number  of  animals 
and  the  number  in  AUM's,  and  the  same  for  the  National  Forests  for  FY 
1995.   What  percent  of  AUM's  does  the  Forest  Service  provide  in  each 
State  ajid  in  total? 

Answer :  We  are  supplying  a  copy  of  the  Annual  Grazing  Statistical 
Summary  for  1994.   The  requested  information  is  displayed  by  National, 
Regional,  and  State  totals  and  individually.   We  do  not  sort  this 
information  by  individual  national  forest. 

The  1995  Annual  Grazing  Statistical  Summary  is  currently  at  the 
printers  and  we  will  supply  a  copy  of  that  document  when  we  receive 
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Question:   What  are  the  number  of  acres  under  grazing  permits  and 
their  AUM' s  in  each  Western  State? 

Answer:  We  are  supplying  a  copy  of  a  data  table  which  displays  the 
number  of  acres  in  grazing  allotments  for  each  State.   The  number  of 
head  months  of  grazing  are  displayed  in  Table  30  of  the  Report  of  the 
Forest  Service  which  is  included  with  these  questions. 

Question:   How  many  acres  and  AUM' s  are  in  Wilderness,  compared  to 
other  areas? 

Answer :   We  do  not  collect  this  information. 

Question:   What  are  the  average  number  of  acres  per  AUM  in  Wilderness 
amd,  non  Wilderness? 

Answer :   We  do  not  collect  this  information. 

Question:   There  are  several  definitions  of  the  amount  of  forage  in  an 
AUM.   What  does  the  Forest  Service  use.   Why? 

Answer;  The  definition  the  Forest  Service  uses  for  an  Animal  Unit 
Month  (AUM)  is  the  amount  of  air  dry  forage  required  to  support  a  1000 
pound  animal  for  30  days.   This  is  the  accepted  stcmdard  definition. 
For  billing  purposes  we  use  the  Head  Month  (HM) ,  which  is  one  months 
occupancy  cind  use  by  an  adult  animal. 

Question:   What  is  the  current  fee  per  AUM?   Based  on  the  average 
number  of  acres  per  AUM,  what  are  the  gross  receipts  per  acre  that  are 
county  payments,  transferred  to  the  Range  Fund,  and  remaining  in  the 
National  Forest  Fund  to  offset  appropriations  used  for  range  programs? 

Answer:  In  the  16  western  states  and  national  grasslands  in  CA,  OR, 
and  ID,  the  fee  is  $1.35  per  head  month  for  cattle  and  horses  and 
$0.27  per  head  month  for  sheep  and  goats. 

Averages  mean  very  little  in  calculating  returns  per  acre  due  to 
extreme  variability  in  stocking  rates.   We  do  not  determine  return  per 
acre  nor  do  we  separate  program  costs  related  to  resource  stewardship 
from  those  related  to  meuiaging  grazing. 

Of  all  grazing  fees  collected  in  the  16  western  states,  100%  is 
deposited  in  the  treasury.   Of  that,  25%  is  returned  to  the  national 
forest  where  collected  for  range  improvements,  25%  is  returned  to  the 
region  of  origin  for  the  regional  forester's  discretionary 
distribution  for  range  improvements.   This  50%  make  up  the  Range 
Betterment  Funds  and  represent  an  appropriations  authorization  which 
has  usually,  but  not  always  been  made  available.   Twenty-five  (25) 
percent  is  returned  to  the  state  of  origin  for  distribution  to  the 
county  where  collected,  and  25%  remains  in  the  treasury. 

Question:   What  were  the  appropriations  the  last  3  years  for  all  costs 
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associated  with  operating  the  range  progreun?   Express  in  total  dollars 
and  per  AUM.  How  do  receipts  remaining  in  the  National  Forest  Fund 
after  allocations  to  Ramge  Improvement  and  County  Payments  compare 
with  your  grazing  costs? 

Answer:     ;^propriation      AUMs  permitted         Receipts 

(millions)  (millions)  (millions  $) 


FY  1995         18.5  9.3  8.9 

Above  are  the  total  appropriations  and  permitted  number  of  AUMs  for 
the  past  three  years.   It  would  be  an  over  simplification  to  divide 
the  appropriation  by  the  AUMs  to  get  the  "cost  per  AUM  to  the 
program" .   This  would  require  an  in  depth  financial  analysis  such  as 
was  done  for  the  1992  update  of  the  1986  Grazing  Fee  Review  and 
Evaluation.   The  appropriation  contains  funds  for  noxious  weed 
management,  wild  horse  and  burro  management,  range  improvements,  range 
stewardship  activities,  range  support  to  other  prograun  areas,  etc.   In 
addition,  bills  for  collection  are  prepared  based  on  authorized  head 
months  (HMs)  of  grazing  and  not  permitted  AUMs.   The  figures  for 
authorized  HMs  would  be  about  10%  lower  than  those  for  permitted  AUMs. 

We  have  not  isolated  grazing  costs  since  the  1992  update  to  the  1986 
Grazing  Fee  Review  and  Evaluation.   A  copy  of  the  update  is  submitted 
with  this  report  to  your  office  cuid  represents  the  most  recent 
information  in  this  area. 

Question:   There  are  other  food  sources  used  for  cattle  cind  sheep? 
What  are  the  principal  ones?   How  does  their  cost  on  an  AUM  equivalent 
basis  compare  with  the  cost  of  a  month's  grazing? 

Answer:   We  do  not  regularly  analyze  the  costs  of  alternate  forage  for 
permitted  livestoc)^.   However,  pursuant  to  a  directive  in  the 
Conference  Report  on  the  FY  1992  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act,  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Interior 
prepared  an  update  of  the  1986  Grazing  Fee  Review  and  Evaluation, 
Final  Report,  dated  i^ril  30,  1992.   This  report  contains  the  most 
recent  information  we  have  on  alternate  forage  sources.   Copies  of 
this  report  were  supplied  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations,  on  May  7,  1992. 

Question:   What  are  the  current  charges  for  an  AUM  on  State  lands  and 
private  lands? 

Answer :   The  Forest  Service  does  not  normally  maintain  information  on 
lease  rates  per  AUM  for  State-owned  or  private  rangelands .   The  most 
recent  information  the  agency  has  on  these  rates  is  displayed  in  the 
April  30,  1992,  Grazing  Fee  Review  and  Evaluation  Update  of  the  1986 
Final  Report.   Copies  of  this  report  were  supplied  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Interior  eind  Related  Agencies  Appropriations,  on 
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May  7,  1992. 


For  each  Forest,  Region  and  in  total  provide: 

464.  Question :   The  number  of  system  miles  by  original  source  of 
construction  funding? 

Answer :  The  reported  total  system  mileage  at  the  end  of  FY  1995  is 
377,800  miles.   However,  the  original  source  of  funding  of  a  road  has 
never  been  tracked  by  the  Forest  Ser-/ice,  therefore  this  data  in  not 
available . 

465.  Question:   The  number  of  miles  open  and  closed?   The  nximber  of  closed 
miles  that  was  built  for  timber  access? 

Answer:    Miles  of  road  open  emd  closed  change  as  management  needs  for 
access  dictate.   We  do  not  track  this,  however,  for  a  typical  or 
representative  forest  with  a  "large"  timber  prograun  on  any  given  day 
during  the  field  season  we  would  find  road  system  use  to  be 
approximately  as  follows: 

Open  to  All  Traffic: 

-  77%  to  79%  -  Uses  include  timber,  recreation,  FS  administrative 
traffic  and  other  uses.   Only  30%  to  40%  of  this  part  of  the 
system  will  be  receiving  timber  traffic  at  any  one  time. 

Open  to  Timber  Traffic  Only: 

-  1%  to  3%  -  Roads  are  also  used  by  FS  administrative  vehicles. 
These  roads  are  almost  always  local  roads  that  are  not  considered 
safe  for  mixed  timber  and  public  traffic. 

Closed  to  all  Motorized  Use: 

20%  -  Roads  are  closed  to  highway  vehicle  use  to  protect  the 
environment,  natural  resources,  or  the  public,  and  to  reduce 
maintenance  costs.   Closed  roads  cannot  be  used  by  Forest  Service 
administrative  vehicles  without  specific  authorizatiop.   However 
they  are  open  to  off-highway  recreation  uses  such  as  hiking, 
mountain  bikers  and  some  may  be  open  to  small,  all -terrain 
vehicles . 

No  information  has  been  kept  by  road  on  original  source  of  funding. 
However,  the  majority  of  roads  on  the  Forest  Development  Road  System 
were  originally  constiructed  for  timber  management  purposes. 

466.  Question:   The  number  of  miles  by  type  and  date  of  initial 
construction,  before  1950,  and  by  decade,  1950-1959,  etc. 

Answer:  The  information  requestion  in  this  question,  miles  of  road  by 
type  and  initial  construction  before  1959,  is  not  tracked  and 
therefore  not  available  for  reporting. 
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Question:   What  has  been  your  experience  on  the  number  of  years  after 
initial  construction  that  a  road  requires  reconstruction?   Does  this 
differ  for  roads  built  for  timber  access  versus  roads  built  for  other 
purposer? 

Answer:   Roads  constructed  by  purchasers  are  designed  and  constructed 
as  single  entry  facilities.   They  are  placed  in  staible  condition,  with 
respect  to  drainage,  at  the  end  of  the  sale.  Surfacing  is  generally 
depleted  during  the  sale  and  reconstruction  is  often  required  prior  to 
subsequent  entries.   Roads  constructed  from  appropriated  funds  and 
intended  to  be  part  of  our  permanent  road  system  are  designed  for  a  20 
year  life.   For  these  roads  the  resources  to  be  served  by  the  road  are 
not  a  consideration  with  respect  to  design  life. 

Question:   What  has  been  your  experience  on  resistamce  to  erosion  and 
other  resource  degradation  based  on  the  initial  purpose  a  road  was 
built  to  serve? 

Answer:   Environmental  concerns  are  one  of  the  key  elements  of  Forest 
Service  road  design.   All  system  roads  are  designed  to  operate  without 
degrading  the  resources.   The  resistance  to  erosion  or  potential  for 
resource  degradation  is  dependent  on  site  conditions. 

Question :   What  has  been  your  experience  on  restricting  use  on  times 
when  the  road  is  likely  to  suffer  damage?   How  mamy  miles  are  under 
such  restriction? 

Answer:   Forest  road  management  plans  do  restrict  road  use  at  certain 
times  of  the  year.   Use  restrictions  are  for  resource  management 
purposes,  such  as  wildlife  habitat  protection,  as  well  as  for 
protection  of  the  road  itself  from  user  induced  damage.   In  general 
National  Forest  road  systems  are  majiaged  as  open,  not  closed  systems, 
and  user  tolerance  for  gated  roads  is  low  especially  where  use  by  the 
public  has  been  established  before  closure.   Road  closures  are  not 
always  honored  by  the  public  regardless  of  the  reason  posted  for  the 
closure . 

Closing  roads  does  protect  them  from  user  damage  but  the  need  to 
protect  the  road  has  to  be  balanced  against  the  cost  and  time  consumed 
in  enforcing  the  closure.   With  continuing  downsizing  of  our  workforce 
we  do  not  have  the  resources  to  implement  cind  enforce  the  amount  of 
closures  that  would  be  needed  to  prevent  all  damage  from  users,  nor 
would  the  public  tolerate  it.   Information  on  miles  of  road  closed  or 
restricted  is  not  currently  tracked  at  the  regional  or  national 
levels. 

Question:   What  has  been  your  experience  on  the  level  and  frequency  of 
maintenance  cmd  road  condition  and  road  condition  aind  longevity? 

Answer:   Each  road  has  one  of  five  maintenance  levels  assigned  to  it 
which  determines  the  maintenance  activities  to  be  performed  on  the 
road  and  the  frequency  of  those  activities.   In  general  a  fully 
maintained  road  meauis  a  road  that  is  stable,  has  well  maintained 
drainage,  with  adequate  surfacing  and  safe  for  the  intended  traffic. 
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Such  a  road  should  require  reconstruction  only  if  changing  use 
requires  a  change  in  the  road  standard.  The  frequency  of  maintenance 
depends  on  a  number  of  factors  including  raod  standard,  level  of  use, 
location,  weather,  etc.  When  budget  considerations  prevent  full 
mairtenance,  priority  is  placed  on  first  maintaining  the  drainage  and 
road  template.  However,  given  those  priorities  we  are  falling  behind 
in  needed  maintenance . 

Question:   Have  the  road  maintenance  funds  in  the  budget  for  each  of 
the  last  3  years  been  adequate  to  maintain  the  system  in  sound 
condition?   If  not,  what  level  of  funding  would  be  needed  to  do  so? 
Also,  would  a  change  in  road  closure  levels  be  helpful? 

Answer:   We  are  currently  maintaining  the  road  system  in  a  safe 
condition.   Please  see  question  154  for  a  discussion  of  the  effects  of 
inadequate  road  maintenance  funding.   We  have  never  received  a  level 
of  funding  needed  to  meet  all  maintenance  needs  on  our  road  system. 
Road  closures  are  made  based  on  the  judgement  of  the  resource  manager 
when  unacceptable  damage  is  occurring.   In  many  instances  the  roads 
being  closed  are  old  roads,  often  underdesigned  or  built  in  poor 
locations.   For  these  roads,  reconstruction  or  obliteration  is 
required,  and  temporary  closures  only  provide  a  temporary  answer. 

Question:   Describe  the  principal  1995-1996  road  damage  situations, 
their  cause,  their  severity,  and  impact  on  streams  and  fisheries? 

Answer :   The  damage  sustained  varied  over  a  wide  range  of  conditions 
from  surface  erosion  to  complete  loss  of  road  segments  due  to 
flooding,  from  minor  erosion  at  culverts  to  loss  of  major  culverts 
along  with  the  fill  around  them.   In  addition  to  landslides,  there 
were  also  fill  failures  including  slumps,  slips,  and  total  loss  of 
fill  sections.   Failure  occurred  where  the  runoff  exceeded  the  25 -year 
flood  design  capacity  of  the  facility.   Heavy  rainfall  combined  with 
snowpack  melt  saturated  the  soils  creating  fill  failures  and 
landslides.   Sediment  and  flood  debris  impacts  streams  and  fisheries 
but  it  is  difficult  to  separate  damage  from  road  prism  materials  from 
that  caused  by  hillslope,  sheet,  cind  steam  bank  erosion.   The  full 
extent  of  damage  from  this  winters  storms  is  still  not  known. 

Question:   For  new  roads  designed  to  access  timber  that  are  planned  in 
FY  199  7,  using  either  timber  purchaser  or  appropriated  fund  financing, 
how  many  miles  are  planned  that  will  access  timber  on  Forests  where 
the  GAQ  study  showed  that  the  timber  program  for  FY  1992-1994  lost  in 
excess  of  $250  per  acre  cut?   What  is  the  site  rating  of  the  leinds 
proposed  to  be  accessed?   What  were  losses  per  acre  cut  and  what  is 
the  probable  financial  outcome  for  sales  made  if  these  roads  are 
built?   What  is  the  estimated  cost  to  engineer  and  construct  these 
roads?   Why  do  you  plan  to  continue  money- losing  sales? 

Answer :   The  information  being  requested  is  not  available.   Although 
the  amount  of  timber  volume  to  be  produced  in  fiscal  year  1997  is 
known,  the  road  miles,  locations  and  site  ratings  are  not  determined 
until  environmental  assessments  and  preferred  alternatives  are 
identified.   The  production  and  completion  dates  of  these  assessments 
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varies  across  the  National  Forest  System.   As  such,  the  probable 
financial  outcome  and  costs  to  engineer  and  construct  the  roads  cannot 
be  determined  at  this  time. 

The  Forest  Service  manages  forest  resources  for  many  purposes  other 
than  timber  production.   Often,  the  most  cost-effective  tool  for  some 
management  objectives  is  a  timber  sale.   Some  of  these  objectives 
include  vegetative  treatments  for  wildlife  habitat  improvements  or 
fire  hazard  reduction  in  high-use  recreation  areas.   Thus,  even  in 
circumstances  where  the  sale  itself  might  not  have  a  positive  cash 
flow,  considering  timber  cost  and  value  alone,  the  needs  of  other 
resources  are  often  addressed  by  implementing  vegetative  treatments 
through  a  timber  sale. 


FISH  AND  STREAMS 

Question:  How  many  miles  of  fish-bearing  streams  and  rivers  are  on  the 
National  Forests? 

Answer :   Our  most  recent  data  indicate  there  are  196,744  miles  of 
fish-bearing  strecims  and  rivers  on  National  Forest  System  lands. 

Question:  How  many  miles  do  you  rate  as  in  critical  condition? 

Answer:   Stream  habitat  conditions  are  reported  in  one  of  four 
categories : 

1)  hoJDitats  for  which  no  specific  ob-jectives  have  been  established. 

2)  habitats  for  which  objectives  have  been  established,  but  for 
which  there  is  inadequate  inventory  information  to  rate  their 
condition  against  those  objectives. 

3)  habitats  for  which  objectives  have  been  established,  euid  for 
which  current  inventories  indicate  they  meet  or  exceed  those 
objectives . 

4)  habitats  for  which  objectives  have  been  estciblished,  eind  for 
which  current  inventories  indicate  they  do  not  meet  those 
objectives . 

The  following  table  summarizes  conditions  reported  by  the  National 
Forests  in  1994,  for  inland  warmwater,  inland  coldwater,  and 
anadromous  fish  producing  streams.   (Note:  the  sum  of  inland 
warmwater,  inlaind  coldwater,  smd  cinadromous  fish  streeim  miles  exceeds 
"total"  National  Forest  System  stream  miles,  because  some  streeuns 
produce  both  inland  coldwater  and  anadromous  fish  resources.) 


Miles  of  Streaun 
Habitat  Conditions       Warmwater  Coldwater      Anadromous 

No  Objectives  4,238         32,325         5,935 


24-777  96-16 
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Inadequate  Inventory        8,469 

56,934 

9,789 

Meet  or  Exceed              5,132 

61,795 

19,431 

Do  Not  Meet                    639 

29,430 

6,024 

TOTAL                        18,478 

180,484 

41,179 

Question:  What  are  the  causes  for 

the 

ir 

current  condition? 

Answer:   Degradation  of  fish  habitats 

has  occurred 

on 

all  land 

ownerships  in  the  United  States.   The  reasons  for  decline  of  National 
Forest  System  aquatic  hcibitat  conditions  vary  by  geographic  area,  cind 
have  been  influenced  by  activities  both  on  and  off  the  National 
Forests.   Historically,  changes  in  hsUoitat  conditions  have  come  from 
forest  practices,  grazing,  mining,  road  construction,  agriculture,  eind 
urbcmization. 

The  principal  types  of  habitat  change   .elude: 

Impaired  Water  Quality:  including  temperature,  sedimentation, 
nutrient  levels,  and  the  presence  of  toxic  substances. 

Water  Quemtitv  Changes:  including  chcinges  in  eunount  amd/or  timing 
due  to  water  diversion  or  modification  of  vegetative  patterns. 

Decreased  Habitat  Complexitv:   including  structural  elements  such 
as  large  wood,  bed  roughness,  and  channel  features  such  as  large 
pools  and  width/depth  ratio,  which  reflect  changes  in  delivery 
rates  and  channel  transportation  capabilities  for  water,  sediment 
and  large  struc>.aral  elements. 

Question:   What  actions  will  be  taken  in  1997  to  correct  any  adverse 
situation? 

Answer :   A  variety  of  activities  will  be  implemented  to  restore  the 
productivity  of  national  forest  streams.   Project  activities  will  be 
used  to  modify  environmental  features  such  as  water  depth  and 
velocity,  hiding  cover,  stream  bed  materials,  water  chemistry, 
community  composition,  sediment  delivery,  and  food  production. 

Examples  of  planned  restoration  activities  include: 

Reducing  sedimentation  and  streambank  erosion  through  structural 
and  non- structural  instream,  riparian,  auid  upland  treatments  - 
including  cooperative  funding  for  modification  or  obliteration  of 
Forest  roads  to  meet  aquatic  resource  objectives; 

Placing  boulders,  trees,  aind  other  structures  to  create  pools, 
provide  hiding  cover,  or  accumulate  spawning  gravel; 

Removing  or  modifying  man-made  barriers  to  fish  allowing  free 
movement  for  spawning,  rearing,  amd  other  needs; 

Improving  productivity  of  aquatic  haibitats  through  introduction 
of  neutralizing  agents  or  fertilizer; 
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Removing  or  stocking  aquatic  species  in  cooperation  with  State 
fish  and  wildlife  management  agencies  to  restore  fish  resources 
following  environmental  changes. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  these  restoration  activities  are  funded 
from  a  variety  of  sources,  including  inland  and  anadromous  fish 
habitat  management  and  watershed  improvement. 


RECREATION 

Question:   What  are  the  trends  in  various  types  of  outdoor  recreation 
on  the  National  Forests? 

Answer:   In  addition  to  the  continued  rise  in  traditional  forms  of 
recreation  such  as  camping,  fishing,  hiking  cuid  picnicing,  the  1990' s 
have  ushered  in  new  trends  in  recreation.  These  new  trends  include 
mountain-biking,  skiing,  wildlife  viewing,  and  eco-tourism. 
Educational  opportunities,  especially  interpretation  of  natural  and 
cultural  phenomena  and  special  places  to  learn  about  the  environment 
are  of  particular  note.   In  addition,  more  people  are  seeking 
volunteer  opportunities  to  participate  in  resource  mamagement . 
Visitors  themselves  arc  also  changing.   They  now  include  more  senior 
citizens,  people  of  diverse  ethnic  backgrounds,  urban  dwellers  and 
people  of  all  physical  aibilities. 

Question:   What  are  the  levels  of  use  and  what  are  the  trends? 

Answer:   Recreational  use  is  at  an  all  time  high,  and  RPA  projections 
indicate  that  use  will  increase  over  50  percent  by  2040.   In  FY  1994, 
the  Forest  Service  hosted  over  835  million  visits  to  the  national 
forest.   Actual  visitor  use  levels  are  detailed  in  the  answer  to 
Question  170. 

Question :   Proposals  are  made  to  charge  for  some  use  not  heretofore 
charged  and  to  increase  fees .   What  are  your  views  on  the  most 
cost-effective  way  to  charge  for  recreation?   What  types  of 
recreation  should  have  a  charge? 

Answer:   The  purpose  of  the  FY1996  Fee  Demonstration  Pilot  is  to  test 
various  types  of  fee  collections  and  assess  fees  for  a  variety  of 
recreation  uses,  facilities,  and  services.   Our  obligation  will  be  to 
track  these  issues,  audit  the  publics  acceptance  of  such  fees,  and 
report  back  to  Congress  what  we've  learned. 

Field  personnel  and  customer  feedback  indicate  that  fees  which  are 
simple,  easy  to  administer,  and  relate  to  a  direct  service  or  benefit 
at  the  site  will  receive  greater  acceptance.   For  example,  an  annual 
recreation  pass  for  a  recreation  area,  complex  and/or  forest  would  be 
much  easier  to  administer  thain  a  fee  being  assessed  at  each  specific 
site  of  a  recreation  use.   Customers  would  rather  pay  the  associated 
costs  once,  rather  thcin  feel  as  though  they  are  being  charged  over  and 
over  again.   Customers  have  also  clearly  said  that  they  do  not  mind 
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paying  a  fee  if  they  can  ensure  that  the  fee  will  be  used  to  provide 
and  improve  the  services/facilities  of  their  favorite  sites. 


REFORESTATION 

Question:   How  many  acres  are  in  need  of  reforestation?   Show  by 
Forest  and  by  the  standard  growth  ratings  used  in  Forest  surveys? 
Identify  by  Forests  GAO  identified  as  losing  money,  cuid  by  profitable 
Forests . 

Answer:   The  most  recent  taJsulation  of  reforestation  needs  shows 
842,491  acres  in  need  of  reforestation  treatment  as  of  October  1, 
1995.   This  represents  a  two-year  workload  at  present  rates  of 
accomplishment,  cind  a  decline  of  approximately  6  percent  from  the 
level  reported  in  the  previous  year  (898,691  acres) . 

A  tabular  report  summarizing  reforestation  needs  by  State,  forest,  and 
productivity  class  is  annually  cott^iled  and  submitted  to  Congress  in 
the  Report  of  the  Forest  Service.   Reforestation  needs  are  displayed 
in  this  manner  on  pages  122  through  127  of  the  fiscal  year  1992 
report,  pages  110  through  115  of  the  fiscal  year  1993  report,  and 
pages  97  through  102  of  the  fiscal  year  1994  report.   We  have  enclosed 
copies  of  these  excerpts  for  your  convenience  and  use  in  comparing 
this  data  with  the  net  results  data  included  in  the  GAO  report 
referenced  in  your  question. 

Question:   What  has  been  the  actual  total  cost  per  acre,  including  the 
cost  rauige,  for  artificial  regeneration,  natural  regeneration  and 
regeneration  by  seeding  for  the  work  done  up  to  certification? 

Answer:   Reforestation  costs  vary  considerably  by  regeneration  method 
and  by  virtue  of  local  characteristics  and  site  conditions.   We 
tabulate  the  average  cost  of  reforestation  treatments  by  fund  type  in 
order  to  track  our  expenditures.   Regional  averages  for  fiscal  year 
1995  provide  a  good  indication  of  the  considerable  range  of  these 
costs.   They  range  from  $23.18  per  acre  for  K-V  reforestation  in 
Region  10,  to  $697.18  per  acre  for  K-V  reforestation  in  Region  5.   The 
average  cost  of  reforestation  work  in  fiscal  year  1995  was  $293.08  per 
acre.   These  averages  are  derived  by  dividing  total  reforestation 
expenditures  (including  the  costs  of  certification  exams)  by 
reforestation  accomplishment. 

Because  of  limitations  in  our  central  accounting  system,  we  do  not 
have  the  capability  to  track  reforestation  expenditures  by 
regeneration  method,  nor  do  we  routinely  track  expenditures  for 
discrete  work  activities  such  as  regeneration  surveys  and 
certification  examinations.   Generally  speaking,  lower-than-average 
costs  ($20  to  $300  per  acre)  are  reflected  by  regions  which  can  rely 
predominantly  upon  natural  regeneration  methods  to  achieve 
reforestation  objectives.   By  contrast,  higher -than -average  costs  (in 
excess  of  $300  per  acre)  are  incurred  in  regions  which  must  rely 
predominantly  upon  artificial  regeneration  methods  for  success.   Our 
regeneration  efforts  on  suitable  lands  are  guided  primarily  by 
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TibU  1S-Rtlorastallon  fwad*  u  ol  Oclobcf  1. 1994.  by  SUt*.  naliontl  loratt.  and  sll*  productlvlly  cl««« 


Slats.  Commonwealth. 

Of  Temlofy  1/ 

Aoes  by  site  productivily 

class  2/ 

Toul 

Nahonal  Forest 

0-49 

S0-«4 

85-119 

120* 

acres 

Alabama 

NF(  In  Alabama  (subtotal) 

22 

603 

386 

623 

1,536 

Alaska 

Chugacn 

0 

147 

0 

0 

147 

TongasS'Chalham 

108 

830 

3.650 

8.336 

13,023 

Tongass-KBlchifcan 

8e 

262 

776 

15.678 

16,782 

Tongass-SliMne 

83 

156 

618 

8.544 

9,401 

Subtotal 

347 

1.404 

5.044 

32.558 

39.353 

Arizona 

Apactie-  &  tgreaves 

3.671 

5,362 

190 

0 

9,223 

CocoTMno 

6.906 

3,595 

0 

0 

10,590 

Cororudo 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

KaKwb 

5.703 

2.857 

0 

0 

8,560 

Pre»oott 

97 

9 

0 

0 

106 

Ton  10 

1.053 

15 

0 

0 

1,068 

Subtotal 

17,519 

11.846 

190 

0 

29.555 

Aritansas 

OuacNia 

40 

390 

1.197 

145 

1,772 

Ozark'Sl  Frands 

75 

3.821 

1.176 

77 

5,149 

Subtotal 

115 

4.211 

2.373 

222 

6,021 

Calltomia 

Angles 

199 

476 

277 

0 

952 

Clevalar>d 

0 

122 

0 

0 

122 

Eldorado 

0 

124 

2.710 

13,258 

16,092 

Inyo 

0 

21 

316 

0 

337 

Klamath 

522 

3.221 

3.813 

2,648 

10,204 

lake  Tahoe  Basin 

0 

47 

1.454 

10 

1,511 

Lassen 

17 

8.968 

4.230 

3,103 

16,318 

Los  Padres 

0 

21 

5 

0 

26 

Mendoano 

121 

1.565 

1.300 

810 

3,805 

Modoc 

0 

1.782 

1.740 

550 

4,072 

PKjnrias 

0 

065 

0.041 

1.663 

11.689 

Rojue  River 

0 

202 

0 

0 

202 

San  Bemardvw 

346 

380 

20 

0 

764 

Sequoia 

18 

280 

726 

4,343 

5.367 

Shasta 

0 

304 

1.181 

1,044 

2,529 

Swrra 

60 

624 

1.706 

2,246 

4.636 

Sakiyou 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Six  Rivers 

0 

4 

1,024 

820 

1.848 

Stanislaus 

2.166 

12.783 

26,900 

20,567 

62.425 

Ttfioe 

0 

062 

5.413 

3,218 

9.593 

Sm  toomoias  ai  and  o<  nUe. 


TiMm  •  Nitiwd  (srMt  Sritsa 
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Table  lS-Ralor*«tatlon  needs  as  o)  October  1, 1994,  by  Sute,  nsllonal  forest,  and  site  productivity  class-Continued 


State.  Commonwealth. 

Of  Territory  1/ 

Acres  by  site  productivity 

dassa/ 

Total 

National  Forest 

0-49 

50-84 

85-119 

120* 

acres 

Calilornia  (continued) 

Toiyabe 

423 

1.240 

0 

0 

1,663 

Trinity 

2 

2.220 

904 

1,205 

4,331 

Subtotal 

3,873 

36.350 

62,769 

55,494 

158,486 

Colorado 

Arapaho  and  Roosevelt 

7,253 

210 

0 

0 

7,463 

Grand  Mesa,  Uncompahgre, 

and  Gunnison 

7,417 

2.830 

154 

34 

10.435 

Manti-Lasal 

80 

0 

0 

0 

80 

Pike  and  San  Isabel 

1.989 

734 

0 

0 

2.723 

Rio  Grande 

3,551 

3.320 

155 

0 

7.026 

Roun 

5,482 

1.874 

170 

0 

7.526 

San  Juan 

1,797 

2.372 

215 

0 

4,384 

White  River 

1.118 

994 

49 

0 

2,161 

Subtotal 

28.687 

12.334 

743 

34 

41,798 

Florida 

NFS  in  Florida  (subtotal) 

93 

53 

790 

1.456 

2,392 

Georgia 

Chattahoochee  and 

Oconee  (subtotal) 

0 

13 

1.536 

148 

1.697 

Idaho 

Boise 

2.895 

20,406 

4.636 

2.457 

30.394 

Caribou 

0 

279 

28 

0 

307 

Challis 

0 

298 

0 

0 

298 

Clearwater 

3,234 

245 

2,160 

2.976 

8,615 

Idaho  Panhandle 

5,893 

2.366 

6,194 

5.333 

19,786 

Kootenai 

0 

6 

10 

0 

16 

Nez  Perce 

1,659 

1,019 

5,075 

1,834 

9,587 

Payette 

1,048 

6,345 

2,595 

0 

9,988 

Salmon 

7.484 

373 

0 

0 

7,857 

Sawtooth 

27 

113 

0 

0 

140 

Targhee 

805 

12,025 

0 

56 

12,886 

Subtotal 

23,045 

43,475 

20,698 

12,656 

99,874 

Illinois 

Shawnee  (subtotal) 

0 

300 

298 

13 

611 

Indiana 

Hoosier  (subtotal) 

0 

0 

1,147 

590 

1,737 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table 
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Tabit  1S-R«torMUUon  nMda  u  ol  October  1,  ISM,  by  Suu,  national  loreat,  and  atta  productivity  claaa-Contlnuad 


State.  CommonweaJtt). 
or  Territory  1/ 
National  Foresi 


Acres  by  site  productivity  da&s  2/ 


B5-119 


Total 
acres 


w 


KanmcMy 

Daniel  Boone  (subtotal) 

0 

899 

2.509 

Louisiana 

Kisatctiie  (subtotal) 

68 

03 

1.181 

Maine 

wriiie  Mountain  (subtotal) 

0 

0 

0 

Mchlgan 

Hiawatha 

Huron-Manistee 

Ottawa 

2.934 

957 

1.488 

4.369 
1.416 
12.470 

524 

360 
2,457 

Mnnesota 
Chippewa 
Superior 


Mssssippl 

NFS  in  Mississippi  (subtotal) 

Mssouri 

Mark  Twain  (subtotal) 

Montana 
Beavertiead 
Binerroot 
Custer 
Oeenodge 
Flathead 
Gallatin 
Helena 
Kootenai 
Lewis  and  dark 
Loio 

SuMolal 

MeOrasKa 

NetxasKa  (subtotal) 

Mew  Harr^xhire 

White  Mountain  (sut>lotal) 

Mevada 
Humboldt 
Lake  Tahoe  Baain 
Toryabe 

Subtotal 


409 

431 

18 

1.585 

521 

143 

3.882 

216 

163 

1.594 

245 

272 

4.482 

891 

1,271 

694 

2.280 

0 

1,404 

65 

104 

7,562 

3.020 

3,147 

1.157 

200 

15 

7.168 

3,730 

1.615 

0 
800 


7.881 
2.763 
16.415 


5,379 

18.255 

3,341 

84 

27.059 

156 
1.012 

1.149 
11.686 

171 
1.445 

9 
611 

1.485 
14.754 

1.168 

12.835 

1.616 

620 

16.239 

858 
2.266 
4.261 
2.111 
6.692 
2.974 
1.575 

14.784 
1.372 

13064 


49.957 


>ee  toomoles  at  end  ol  table 
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Table  18-R«lor*tUllon  nMd*  ••  ol  October  1. 1994,  by  Sute,  national  toreal,  and  alte  productivity  clau-Continued 

State,  CommonweaJth, 

or  Territofy  1/  

National  Forest  0-4 


Acres  by  site  productivity  dass  2/ 


Total 
acres 


New  Mexico 
Carson 
Cibola 
Gila 
Lincoln 
Santa  Fe 

Subtotal 


New  York 

Green  Mountain  (subtotal) 


835 

430 

1.230 

35 

i.sei 

545 

0 

1,253 

6,052 

1,346 

See  lootnotes  at  end  of  tabto. 


1,279 
1,265 
2,536 
1.493 
7,398 


13,971 


North  Carolina 

NFs  in  North  Carolina  (subtotal) 

377 

2,512 

0 

207 

3,096 

Ohio 

Wayne  (subtotal) 

0 

0 

907 

1.369 

2,276 

Oklahoma 

Ouachita  (subtotal) 

0 

43 

10 

316 

369 

Oregon 

Deschutes 

14,038 

8,493 

708 

49 

23,288 

Fremont 

5.000 

6,929 

336 

30 

13,195 

Klamath 

10 

10 

97 

177 

294 

Malheur 

1.438 

14,943 

0 

0 

16,381 

MtHood 

637 

8,033 

1.360 

939 

10,969 

Ochoco 

8.269 

4.351 

142 

0 

12.762 

Rogue  River 

0 

966 

5.109 

62 

6,137 

Siskiyou 

94 

33 

586 

279 

992 

Siuslaw 

0 

0 

0 

705 

705 

Umatilla 

1.040 

13.950 

853 

482 

16,325 

Umpqua 

90 

1,183 

2,633 

976 

4.882 

Walkiwa-Whitman 

7.689 

8,533 

3,399 

0 

19.621 

Willamette 

48 

1,428 

4,317 

7,418 

13.211 

Winema 

3,252 

8,832 

8,250 

542 

20,876 

Subtotal 

42,505 

77,684 

27,790 

11,659 

159,638 

Pennsylvania 

Allegheny  (subtotal) 

3.653 

993 

0 

0 

4,646 

Puerto  Rico 

Caribbean  (subtotal) 

0 

0 

41 

118 

159 

South  Carolina 

Francis  Marion  and 

Sumter  (subtotal) 

0 

0 

2.905 

1.296 

4.201 

South  Dakota 

Black  Hills  (subtotal) 

35.957 

6.150 

0 

22 

42,129 

Rtport  of  riw  Fortil  S«rv<c« 
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TabI*  It-RstofMUtlon  n*wl*  ■■  ot  Oclobar  1, 1094,  by  Slalc,  natlontl  (or*«l,  and  alia  producllvlly  claaa-Conllnuad 

Stale.  Commonvwaiui! 

Of  Tafritory  1/  

Naoonal  Forsat  0-4 


Aoes  by  sile  pfoductivity  clatn  2/ 


SO-84 


Total 
acres 


)0I 


TennoH** 

CharokM  (iuMoal) 


Texas 

NFt  In  Tan 


MtublDlal) 


s.ize 

5.869 


Utah 
Ashley 
Dine 
Fittilaka 
ManDLaSal 
Unta 
Wasatch- Cache 

Subtotal 


14.609 
1.945 


635 
200 


14.609 

2.580 

282 

19 

246 

400 


See  tootnotes  at  end  ot  table. 


Vermont 

Green  Mountain  (subtotal) 

Virginia 

George  Washington 

Jefferson 


1.586 
656 

340 
2.904 

0 
149 

87 

649 

2,013 
4,358 

2.242 

3,244 

149 

736 

6,371 

WasNngton 
CotvHe 

Gifford  Pin<*iot 
Idaho  Panhandle 
Ml  Balier-Snoqualmie 
Okanogan 
Olympic 
UmatUla 
Weru  tehee 

Subtotal 


West  Virginia 

George  Washington 
Momngahela 


3,740 

2.754 

143 

7,660 

1.423 

8.828 

501 

10.752 

0 

296 

0 

558 

284 

362 

160 

806 

1.896 

995 

0 

6.739 

197 

238 

204 

839 

1.461 

13 

395 

1.933 

34,331 

4.092 

171 

38.742 

5,345 

43.332 

17.578 

1.574 

67.829 

102 
106 

44 
707 

10 
1,151 

149 
522 

305 
2,486 

208 

751 

1,161 

671 

2.791 

Td4ei  ■  Niliaiid  Fwtst  Sf  lia 
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Table  IS-Retoroslatlon  needs  as  ol  October  1, 1994,  by  Stale,  national  torest,  and  site  productivity  class-Continued 


State.  Commonwealth, 
or  Territory  1/ 
National  Forest 


Acres  by  site  productivity  class  2/ 


50-64 


Total 
acres 


Wisconsin 

Ctraquamegon 
NIoolet 


Wyoming 
Bighorn 
Black  Hills 
Bridger-Teton 
Medicine  Bow 
Shoshone 
Wasatch 

Subtotal 


1,559 
160 

3,859 
2,106 

1,063 
361 

111 
311 

6.592 
2,938 

1.719 

5.965 

1.424 

422 

9.530 

8.443 

1,281 

10.065 

7.689 

0 

86 

6.391 

531 

377 

445 

104 

126 

9.724 
17,792 
2,307 
5.922 
912 


1/  Site  productivity  class  reters  to  the  amount  ot  wood  produced  in  cubic  teet  per  acre  per  year  in  a  natural  unmanaged  stand. 
2/  Unlisted  States  had  no  reforestation  needs  as  ol  October  1 .  1994 


Rtport  of  Hm  f  ortsi  Sw«fc« 
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I  )0         TaM*  18-IMoiMMIon  nMds  •*  of  October  1, 1B93,  by  SUto,  national  lormt.  and  alta  productivity  claaa 


State,  CcKnmonwsaim. 
Of  Temtory  1/ 

Acres  bv  site  oroductivitv 

class  2/ 

Total 

National  Foresi 

(M9 

50-84 

85-119 

120. 

acres 

Alabama 

NFS  In  Alabama  (subtotal) 

S6 

1.247 

3.978 

SIS 

5.826 

Alaska 
Chugacti 

Tongass-Chatbam 
Tongass-Katcbikan 
Tongass-SliMne 

0 

171 

0 

83 

172 

1.275 

281 

156 

0 
3.862 
1.270 

618 

0 
9.794 
20.267 
9.940 

172 
15,102 
21.818 
10.797 

Subtotal 

2S4 

1.884 

5.750 

40.001 

47.889 

Anzona 

Apacbe-Sltgrsavas 

Coconino 

Cofonado 

Kalbab 

Pmcon 

Tonto 

4.025 

14.028 

0 

4.914 

118 

898 

5.098 

4.106 

8 

2.474 

9 

0 

190 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

9.313 

18.134 

8 

7.388 

127 

898 

Subtotal 

23.983 

11.695 

190 

0 

35.868 

Arkansas 
Ouacbita 
OzaikSt  Francis 

45 
228 

2.866 
5.446 

4.447 
1,886 

39 
11 

7.399 
7.571 

Subtotal 

273 

8,314 

6.333 

50 

14.970 

California 
Angeles 
Cleveland 
Ektorado 
Inyo 
Klamalb 
Lake  Tahoa  Basin 


Los  Padres 
MerKlocino 
Modoc 

Ptumas 
Rogue  Rrver 
San  Bernardino 
Sequoia 
Shasta 
Sierra 
Siskiyou 
Sis  Rivers 


See  lootrwtes  at  end  ot  table. 


254 
0 

511 
158 

272 
0 

0 
0 

1.037 
158 

0 

124 

1.338 

10.398 

11.860 

0 

123 

128 

0 

251 

926 

3.427 

4,189 

3.940 

12.482 

0 

47 

1,454 

0 

1.501 

17 

9.878 

4,111 

2.931 

16.937 

0 

21 

5 

0 

26 

121 

1,615 

1.366 

817 

3.919 

25 

1.823 

899 

550 

3.297 

0 

1.008 

12.148 

1.846 

15.002 

0 

236 

0 

0 

236 

346 

389 

29 

0 

764 

18 

1.594 

618 

5592 

7.522 

0 

165 

611 

1,372 

2.148 

0 

174 

937 

1,421 

2.532 

■•fwttftWhrtstSwvkt 
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Tabl*  18-IWorMtaUon  naads  u  of  OetolMr  1, 1993,  by  StaM,  iwUonal  fofMt  and  sit*  productivity  dasa-ContliHwd 


111 


State.  Commonwaalth, 
Of  TerrtUxy  1/ 
National  Forest 


Acraa  by  arte  producdvltv  data  2/ 


50-64 


California  (continued) 
Stanislaus 
Tahoe 
Tolyaba 
TiWty 

Subtotal 


Roiida 

NFS  In  Florida  (subtotal) 

Gsofgia 

Chattahoochee  and 
Oconee  (subtotal) 

Idaho 
Boise 
C^ailbou 
Challis 
Clearwater 
Idaho  Panhandle 
Kootenai 
Nez  Perce 
Payette 
Salmon 
Sawtooth 
Taighee 

Subtotal 


Illinois 

Shawnee  (subtotal) 


Indiana 

Hoosier  (subtotal) 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


13.744 

26.968 

22.525 

65.402 

931 

2.444 

4.073 

7.446 

0 

0 

0 

23 

1.724 

913 

1,382 

4,021 

Colofado 

Arapaho  and  Roosevelt 

9.312 

206 

0 

Grand  Mesa.  Uncompahgre. 

and  Qunnison 

6,506 

2,653 

169 

Pike  and  San  Isabel 

2,032 

304 

0 

Rio  Grande 

1,387 

2,185 

155 

Routt 

5,656 

1,890 

133 

San  Juan 

1,668 

2,607 

258 

White  River 

1,220 

968 

157 

345 
0 


23,478 


298 
1,147 


H 

9,364 

0 

2,336 

0 

3,727 

0 

7,879 

0 

4,533 

0 

2.365 

2.931 

26.521 

5,285 

2.220 

36.957 

0 

916 

28 

0 

944 

0 

402 

0 

0 

402 

4,090 

353 

2,251 

4,538 

11.232 

12,068 

2,078 

6,385 

6,000 

26,551 

1 

6 

48 

0 

55 

782 

968 

4,686 

2,213 

8,649 

1,734 

1,834 

4,795 

39 

8,402 

8.630 

303 

0 

0 

6,933 

190 

330 

0 

0 

520 

80S 

14,265 

0 

56 

15,126 

18 
590 


Tables  -  NaHomd  Forest  Sysleni 
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TiU*  l8-R*locMtaUon  imdi  M  of  October  1, 1893,  by  State,  national  lorast,  and  alta  productivity  clasa-ConUnood 


Slate.  Commonwealth. 
or  Tamlory  1/ 
National  FofesI 


Acres  by  sue  productivity  class  2/ 


50-64 


85-119 


Total 
acres 


Kentucky 

Daniel  Boone  (subtotal) 

0 

1.764 

3.330 

Louistana 

Koatchie  (subtotal) 

34 

7S8 

79 

Mama 

White  Mountain  (subtotal) 

0 

0 

0 

Michtgan 
Hiawatha 
Huron-Manislee 
Ottawa 

2.919 

760 

1,483 

4.511 
1.627 
11.658 

477 

399 

2.182 

Minnesota 
Chippewa 
Superior 


Mississippi 

NFS  in  Mississippi  (subtotal) 

Misaoun 

Maik  Twain  (subtotal) 

Montana 
Beaverhead 
Bitterrool 
CuMer 
Deeiiodge 
Raltiead 
Galatin 


Kootenai 
Laws  and  Clartt 
Lolo 


New  Hampshire 

Wt>ita  Mountain  (subtotal) 


See  loolnotea  at  end  ol  laUe. 


427 

453 

28 

2.330 

873 

257 

1971 

113 

163 

1,502 

245 

469 

6448 

1.102 

2i53 

886 

3.030 

34 

ZJOK 

122 

178 

11,470 

3.358 

4.666 

1.184 

104 

25 

6.973 

3.703 

1,638 

5.335 

3.017 

12 


7.961 
2.811 
15,552 


5.162 

17.996 

3,056 

108 

26.324 

0 

0 

201 
10,520 

0 
1.188 

0 
585 

201 
12.293 

0 

10.721 

1.188 

585 

12.494 

908 
3.484 
3.247 
2.306 

10.538 
3.970 
2.364 

20.716 
1.313 

12,632 


61.478 


■if«i  •♦  IW  fwMt  S«nfca 
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Table  la-flelorestatlon  needs  as  ol  October  1, 1993,  by  State,  national  forest,  and  site  productivity  class-Continued 


113 


stale.  Commonwealth, 
or  Territory  1/ 
National  Forest 


Acres  by  site  pioductivity  class  2/ 


50-84 


Total 
acres 


New  Mexico 
Caraon 
Cibola 
Gila 
Lincoln 
Santa  Fe 

Subtotal 


New  York 

Green  Mountain  (subtotal) 

North  Carolina 

NFS  in  North  Carolina  (subtotal) 

Ohio 

Wayne  (subtotal) 

Oklahoma 

Ouachita  (subtotal) 

Oregon 
Deschutes 
Fremont 
Klamath 
Malheur 
Mt.  Hood 
Ochoeo 
Rogue  River 
Siskiyou 
Siuslaw 
Umatilla 
Umpqua 

Wallowa-Whitman 
Willamette 
Winema 

Subtotal 


Pennsylvania 

Allegheny  (subtotal) 

Puerto  Rico 

Caribbean  (subtotal) 

South  Carolina 

Francis  Marion  and 
Sumter  (subtotal) 


See  footnotes  at  end  ol  table. 


1.222 

256 

1,470 

56 

1,860 

468 

0 

1,340 

5,008 

1,105 

1.478 
1,526 
2,328 

1.561 

6,113 


13,006 


18,396 

8.414 

831 

204 

27,845 

8,068 

11,509 

254 

30 

19,861 

10 

22 

99 

245 

376 

2,791 

22,503 

0 

0 

25,294 

786 

9,547 

2.016 

1,230 

13.579 

11,545 

5,427 

142 

0 

17.114 

0 

1,435 

6.490 

704 

8,629 

94 

60 

2.085 

861 

3,100 

0 

0 

0 

1,498 

1,498 

1,077 

15,759 

1.482 

1,118 

19,436 

148 

1,805 

1.891 

2.290 

6,134 

10,275 

13,522 

4.931 

35 

28,763 

48 

1.998 

6,454 

9.327 

17,827 

4.211 

15,606 

8,751 

625 

29.193 

ToUes  -  National  Forest  System 
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114         Tabt*  18-Rato<Mtallon  iwwta  m  of  Octobar  1, 1B93,  by  StM*.  national  toraat.and  alta  productivity  claaa-Conttnuad 

Stale.  Comnx>nwealth, 

orTemloryl/  Acres  by  site  productiytty  claas  2/ Total 

National  Fofesi 0-49 50-84 85-119 120* acrea 

Soutti  Dakota 

Black  Hills  (subtotal)  30.492                             6,452                                  0                               22                          36.966 

Tenneaae* 

Cherokee  (subtotal)  0                               944                           1,414                           3,556                             5,914 

Texas 

NFS  In  Texas  (subtotal)  0                          4,028                         2,204                            359                           6.591 

Utah 

AsWoy  13.891 

Ouie  3.346 

Fishlake  29 

Manb-LaSal  0 

Uinta  0 

Wasatch-Cache  0 


Subtotal 


Vermont 

Green  Mountain  (subtotal) 

Virginia 

George  Washington 
Jefferson 


Washington 
Colvllle 

Giltorti  Pinchol 
lOaho  Panhandle 
Mt  Baker- Snoqualtnie 
Okanogan 
Olympic 
Umadlla 
Wenatchee 

Subtotal 


West  Viiginla 

George  Washington 
Monongahela 


See  footnotes  at  end  <M  table. 


676 

0 

290 

5 

309 

100 

0 

275 

0 

13.891 

0 

4.022 

0 

324 

0 

409 

0 

275 

0 

167 

1.237 
490 

145 
3,326 

9 

129 

97 

776 

1.488 
4,721 

1,727 

3.471 

138 

873 

6.209 

5,481 

2,538 

309 

9,350 

1.570 

9,402 

1,295 

12,267 

0 

653 

34 

1.009 

322 

726 

129 

1,177 

3,002 

995 

0 

6.215 

240 

1,250 

578 

2.068 

2,302 

35 

371 

2.778 

2,415 

4,308 

128 

6,999 

148 

2,415 

4,308 

128 

6,999 

3,780 

15,332 

19,907 

2.844 

41,863 

62 

94 

47 
670 

10 
1.028 

149 
391 

268 
2,183 

156 

717 

1.038 

540 

2.451 

lapwt  •(  IW  FOTtft  Strvfc* 
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Table  18-flelorestation  needs  as  of  October  t,  1993,  by  State,  national  forest,  and  site  productivity  class-Continued 


IIS 


state.  Commonwealth, 
or  Temtory  1/ 

Acres  by  site  productivity 

class  2/ 

Total 

National  Forest 

(M9 

50-84 

85-119 

120+ 

acres 

Wisconsin 

Chequamegon 
Nicdet 

2,297 
481 

5,185 
2,287 

968 
762 

178 
306 

8.628 
3.836 

Subtotal 

2,778 

7,472 

1,730 

484 

12.464 

Wyoming 
Bighorn 
Black  Hills 
Bndger-Teton 
Medicine  Bow 
Shoshone 
Wasatch 

1,734 

8,676 

0 

5.429 

465 

0 

651 
8,394 
152 
536 
627 
112 

0 
38 
2.476 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
90 
0 

2.385 
17.108 
2.628 
5.965 
1.182 
112 

Subtotal 

16,304 

10.472 

2.514 

90 

29.380 

Total 

274,822 

344.408 

201,217 

158.212 

978,659 

1/  Site  productivity  class  refers  to  the  amount  of  wood  produced  in  cubic  feet  per  acre  per  year  in  a  natural  unmanaged  stand. 
2/  Unlisted  States  had  no  reforestation  needs  as  of  October  1 ,  1993. 


ToUm  -  Nutieaol  Forest  SystM 
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TabI*  20-R«forattallon  n««d(  •■  of  October  1, 1992,  by  State,  toreat,  and  alte  productivity  claaa 


State.  Commonwoallh. 
or  Territory  1/ 
National  Forest 


Acres  by  site  productivity  class  2/ 


Total 
acres 


Alat)ama 

NFS  in  Alabama  (subtotal) 

Alaska 
Ctiugach 

Tongass-Chattiam 
TongassKetchikan 
Tongass-Sttkino 

Subtotal 


Anrona 

Apactie-Sitgreaves 

Coconino 

Coronado 

Kaibab 

Prescon 

Tooto 

Subtotal 


Arttansas 
Ouachita 
Ozarli-St  Francis 


California 
Angeles 
Cleveland 
Eldorado 
Inyo 
Klamath 

Lake  Tatvw  Basin 
Lassen 
Los  Padres 
Mendocino 
Modoc 
Pturtvis 
Rogue  River 
San  Bemarttno 
Sequoia 
Shasta 
Sierra 
Siskryou 
Sa  Rivers 


171 

0 
102 


692 

13,556 

0 

568 

118 

1,671 


1.127 
263 
494 


1.882 
4.670 


3.821 

960 

2.390 


8.322 

17.486 
7,566 


45 

13.441 
18.709 
10,552 


42,747 


2,791 

18,226 

0 

828 

118 
1,671 


16.605 

6.812 

217 

0 

23.634 

48 
191 

3.682 
1,630 

5.588 

370 

39 

11 

9.357 
2,202 

239 

5.312 

5.958 

50 

11.559 

168 

309 

272 

0 

750 

0 

158 

0 

0 

158 

0 

124 

1,373 

10,306 

11,803 

0 

315 

100 

0 

415 

304 

3,751 

5131 

4,532 

13,718 

0 

47 

1.454 

0 

1.501 

61 

10.648 

3,321 

2.594 

16,624 

5 

76 

0 

0 

81 

321 

2.607 

1,928 

854 

5,710 

30 

1.931 

1,027 

517 

3,505 

0 

906 

13,842 

1,339 

16,089 

0 

205 

368 

0 

573 

346 

389 

29 

0 

764 

18 

1.865 

968 

3,647 

6,498 

0 

171 

719 

3.132 

4,022 

0 

366 

1,496 

1.808 

3.670 

0 

0 

895 

0 

895 

0 

27 

1,979 

1,571 

3.577 

See  lootrrates  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  20-neforMtatlon  nawte  u  of  October  1, 1992,  by  State,  toreat,  and  atta  productivity  claaa-Contlnued 


123 


state,  Commonwealth, 
or  Territory  1/ 
National  Forest 


Acres  by  site  productivity  class  2/ 


Total 
acres 


California  (continued) 
Stanislaus 
Tahoe 
Toiyabe 
Trinity 

Subtotal 


Florida 

NFS  in  Flonda  (subtotal) 

Georgia 

Chattahoochee  and 
Oconee  (subtotal) 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


18,223 
1,101 


30,615 
2.722 


Colorado 

Arapaho  and  Roosevelt 

9.462 

288 

Grand  Mesa,  Uncompahgre, 

and  Gunnison 

6.400 

2,297 

Pike  and  San  Isabel 

1.532 

225 

Rio  Grande 

559 

851 

Routt 

7.437 

2,284 

San  Juan 

1,810 

2,678 

While  River 

1,020 

908 

23,149 
3.900 


74,828 
7,727 


9,750 

8,825 
1.757 
1.561 
9.763 
4.680 
1.972 


38.308 


Boise 

2,901 

17,463 

4.743 

2,726 

27.833 

Caribou 

0 

187 

28 

0 

215 

Chains 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cleanwater 

7,135 

555 

3.580 

6,480 

17,750 

Idaho  Panhandle 

15,033 

2,070 

7.476 

6,473 

31,052 

Kootenai 

59 

12 

124 

13 

208 

Lolo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nez  Perce 

2,846 

2,085 

6.057 

3,130 

14,118 

Payette 

1,888 

3,714 

5.652 

39 

11.293 

Salmon 

8,821 

386 

0 

0 

9.207 

Sawtooth 

190 

40 

0 

0 

230 

Targhee 

438 

14.901 

0 

56 

15.395 

Subtotal 

39.311 

41.413 

27.660 

18,917 

127,301 

Illinois 

Shawnee  (subtotal) 

0 

345 

230 

0 

575 

Indiana 

Hoosler  (subtotal) 

0 

0 

1.147 

590 

1.737 

I  •  National  Forvat  Syalam 
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Table  20-fleformtatlon  naedt  ai  of  Octobar  1, 1992,  by  State,  foreat,  and  alte  productivity  claaa-Contlnued 


Stale.  Commonwealth. 
orTemlory  1/ 
National  Forest 


Acres  by  site  productivity  class  2/ 


50- B4 


85-119 


Tolal 
acres 


Kentucky 

Daniel  Boone  (subtotal) 

0 

2.S09 

1.720 

Louisiana 

Kisatchie  (subtotal) 

34 

642 

2.016 

Maine 

White  Mountain  (subtotal) 

0 

12 

21 

Michigan 
Hiawatha 
Huron-Manistee 
Ottawa 

4.626 
3.960 

1.749 

7.404 
2.978 
12,385 

1.451 

539 

2.043 

Minnesota 
Chippewa 
Siipenor 


Mississippi 

NFS  in  Mississipp 

(subtotal) 

219 

1,645 

4,156 

Missoun 

Mark  Twain  (subtotal) 

0 

11,392 

61 

Montana 

Beavertisad 

663 

537 

0 

Binerroot 

2.734 

1,168 

377 

Custer 

3.437 

553 

221 

Deertodge 

2,267 

317 

494 

Flathead 

11,477 

1.903 

3,730 

Gallatin 

841 

1.601 

34 

Helena 

3.720 

349 

174 

Idaho  Pandle 

0 

0 

0 

Kootenai 

15.481 

4.453 

8,599 

Lewis  and  Clark 

2.481 

461 

56 

Lolo 

8,718 

4.418 

1.894 

New  Hampshire 

White  Mountain  (subtotal) 


See  footnotes  at  end  ol  table. 


137 

13.620 

38 

7.515 

155 

16.332 

10.537 

22.767 

4.033 

330 

37.667 

249 
0 

0 
3.009 

319 
1.252 

92 
536 

660 

4.797 

249 

3.009 

1.571 

628 

5.457 

1.200 
4,296 
4,211 
3.078 

17.616 

2.464 

4.247 

22 

30.009 
2.998 

15.324 


Raport  of  th«  Forest  S«rvlc« 
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TabI*  20-RatorMtatlon  iM«d*  as  of  October  1 , 1 992,  by  State,  toreat,  and  site  productivity  claas-Contlnued 


125 


stale.  Commonwealth, 
or  Territory  1/ 
National  Forest 


Acres  by  srte  productrvitv  class  2/ 


50-84 


Total 
acres 


New  Mexico 
Carson 
Cibola 
Gila 
Lincoln 
Santa  Fe 

Subtotal 


New  York 

Green  Mountain  (subtotal) 

North  Carolina 

NFS  in  North  Carolina  (subtotal) 

Ohio 

Wayne  (subtotal) 

Oklahoma 

Ouachita  (subtotal) 

Oregon 
Deschutes 
Fremont 
Klamath 
Malheur 
Mt.  Hood 
Ochoco 
Rogue  River 
Siskiyou 
Siuslaw 
Umatilla 
Umpqua 

Wallowa-Whitman 
Willamette 
Winema 

Subtotal 


Pennsylvania 

Allegheny  (sulitotal) 

Puerto  Rteo 

Caribbean  (subtotal) 

South  Carolina 

Francis  Manon  and 
Sumter  (subtotal) 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


237 

0 

598 

35 

972 

204 

0 

1,231 

2.561 

901 

2,371 


10 

2.614 

163 


1,824 
0 


8 

313 


0 

lie 


237 

633 

1.176 

1.320 

3.462 


6.828 


21.666 

11,721 

1.169 

354 

34.910 

8,340 

10.268 

296 

45 

16.949 

10 

62 

74 

153 

299 

3.620 

24.340 

0 

0 

27,960 

782 

9.296 

3.454 

1,826 

15,358 

16072 

5291 

142 

0 

21,505 

0 

1,846 

7.769 

278 

9,893 

10 

95 

2.386 

1.346 

3.837 

0 

0 

0 

1.851 

1.851 

1,177 

14,428 

1.544 

1.679 

18.828 

148 

2.053 

3.602 

2.625 

8,428 

7,989 

26.348 

7,242 

578 

42.157 

48 

1,397 

3,732 

6,461 

11,638 

6.770 

19.540 

7,695 

662 

34,667 

TabiM  -  National  Forast  Syatam 
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TaM*  20-tWoi— Udon  nndt  u  o«  OctotMr  1, 1M2,  by  Stat*,  ta«««t.  and  atla  pnxluctlvtty  i.laaa  Cuiitlnuad 


State.  Commonweartft. 

(X  Tamtofy  1/ 

Acre*  bv  site  productivilv  das*  2/ 

Total 

National  Forast 

(M9 

50-64 

85-119 

120* 

acre* 

South  Dakota 

Black  Hiiia  (aubtolal) 

25,289 

sjtn 

0 

0 

31,177 

Tannaaaae 

Charokea  (aubtolal) 

17 

1.626 

1.491 

3,916 

7,052 

Taut 

NFa  m  Taxaa  (auMolal) 

0 

4,781 

4,318 

493 

9,572 

Utah 

Aahley 

15.186 

0 

0 

0 

15.186 

Dixie 

732 

636 

0 

0 

U70 

Fahlaka 

30 

265 

0 

0 

315 

Manti-LaSal 

0 

380 

100 

0 

480 

Uinta 

0 

0 

183 

0 

183 

Wasatch -Cache 

305 

0 

0 

0 

305 

SutMotal 

16.253 

1.303 

283 

0 

17.839 

Vermont 

Green  Mountain  (subtotal) 

40 

137 

255 

20 

452 

Virginia 

George  Washmglon 

1.32S 

976 

58 

246 

2.609 

Jetfaraon 

444 

3.046 

lis 

280 

3.885 

SubMH 

1.773 

4.022 

173 

526 

6.494 

Washington 

Cotville 

2.092 

7.517 

2,818 

247 

12,674 

Gittord  Pinehot 

0 

3,251 

8,997 

1,454 

13,702 

Idaho  Panhandle 

109 

0 

730 

36 

875 

Mt.  Baker-Snoqualmie 

0 

361 

1.367 

752 

2,480 

Okanogan 

2.773 

3.721 

1.459 

0 

7,953 

OlympK 

0 

164 

1.844 

1,068 

3,076 

Umatilla 

142 

1.326 

94 

163 

1,725 

Wenatchee 

479 

1,881 

4,791 

287 

7.438 

Subtotal 

5.595 

18,221 

22.100 

4,007 

49.923 

West  Virgmia 

George  Washington 

69 

3 

10 

149 

231 

Jefferson 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Monongahela 

73 

696 

1.160 

323 

2i52 

Subtotal 

142 

699 

1,170 

472 

2,483 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tatMe. 
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Table  20-RetorMtatlon  needs  as  of  October  1, 1992,  by  State,  forest  and  site  productivity  class-Continued 


127 


state.  Commonwealth, 
or  Territory  1/ 
National  Forest 


Acres  by  site  productivity  class  2/ 


Total 
acres 


Wisconsin 

Chequamegon 
Nicole! 


Wyoming 
Bighorn 
Black  Hills 
Btidger-Teton 
Medicine  Bow 
Shoshone 
Targhee 
Wasatch 

Subtotal 


1,636 
856 

4,162 
4,490 

896 
1.729 

193 
365 

6,887 
7,440 

2.492 

6,652 

2,625 

558 

14,327 

1.465 

419 

8,206 

8.774 

0 

258 

5.071 

670 

1.392 

486 

0 

0 

0 

112 

1,884 
17,018 
2,175 
5,741 
2,566 
0 
112 


1/  Site  productivity  class  refers  to  the  amount  of  wood  produced  in  cubic  leet  per  acre  per  year  in  a  natural  unmanaged  stand. 
21  States  not  listed  had  no  reforestation  needs  as  of  October  1, 1992. 


Tables  -  National  Forest  System 
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statutory  requirements.   The^e  statutes  recpjire  thit  lands  recieve 
prompt  treatment  following  harvest  and  disturbance  such  that 
self-sustaining  regeneration  occurs  wthin  five  years. 

Question:   What  are  the  estimated  costs  by  site  of  carrying  stands  to 
the  size  where  the  timber  will  be  cut?  Counting  interest  on 
regeneration  costs,  what  sort  of  price  per  thouseind  BF  would  be 
required  to  recapture  the  investment?   How  does  this  vary  by  site  amd 
species? 

Answer :   The  cost  of  carrying  stands  to  a  merchantable  size  varies 
considerably,  not  only  by  site  conditions  and  species  composition  as 
suggested  by  this  question,  but  also  by  management  objectives,  past 
stand  history,  and  other  important  factors.   Economic  considerations 
are  important  and  are  considered  during  the  forest  pleinning  process  in 
making  lauid  suitability  determinations  euid  analyzing  alternatives  in 
the  development  of  the  forest  plan.   The  cost  of  regeneration 
treatments,  by  both  artificial  and  natural  methods,  is  one  of  the  many 
variables  considered  as  we  make  these  determinations  and  analyses 
during  the  development  of  the  forest  plcm. 

To  illustrate  the  considerable  range  in  cost,  two  scenarios  are 
presented.   The  first  example  represents  artificially  regenerating 
lands  with  high  site  potential  within  the  suitable  landbase.   On  a 
typical  site  in  the  West,  successful  artificial  regeneration  might 
involve  the  following  sequence:  planting  in  Year  1  ®  $200/acre; 
release  treatment  in  Year  3  ®  S150/acre;  reforestation  surveys  in 
Years  1  and  3  ®  $3/acre  per  survey;  and  a  precommercial  thinning  in 
Year  10  ®  $150  per  acre.   Using  an  inflation  factor  of  4  percent  per 
annum  emd  compounding  to  the  year  of  execution,  these  per  acre  costs 
are:  $200  for  planting,  $169  per  acre  for  release,  $6.37  per  acre  for 
surveys,  euid  $222  per  acre  for  precommercial  thinning.   Thus,  a  total 
of  $547  per  acre  is  invested  by  Year  10.   Subsequent  entries  into  the 
stand  will  yield  a  return  from  commercial  thinnings  cuid  regeneration 
cuttings.   It  is  not  uncommon  for  high  site  lands  in  the  West  to  carry 
standing  volumes  of  25  thousand  board  feet  per  acre  at  time  of  final 
harvest  (many  stands  carry  volume  far  in  excess  of  this  eunount) . 
Assumino  this  average  volume,  a  present  value  selling  price  of  $21.88 
per  thousand  would  recapture  the  investment. 

A  second  scenario  might  involve  natural  regeneration  on  liuids  with  low 
site  potential.   Here,  at  time  of  final  harvest  merchanteUole  yields 
may  be  only  10  thouscuid  board  feet  per  acre.   A  typical  reforestation 
treatment  regime  might  involve  site  preparation  in  Year  1  ®  $150/acre; 
reforestation  surveys  in  Years  1,  3,  emd  5  ®  $3 /acre;  and  a 
precommercial  thinning  in  Year  20  ®  $150  per  acre.   Again  applying  an 
inflation  factor  of  4  percent  per  euinum  and  compouding  to  the  year  of 
execution,  these  per  acre  costs  become  $150  for  site  preparation, 
$10.02  per  acre  for  3  surveys,  amd  $329  per  acre  for  precommercial 
thinning  for  a  total  investment  by  Year  20  of  $489  per  acre.   Here, 
due  to  the  reduced  volume  yield  on  these  lower  sites,  a  present  value 
selling  price  of  $48.90  per  thouseuid  is  needed  to  recapture  the 
investment . 
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We  make  every  effort  to  select  the  most  cost-efficient  means  of 
achieving  our  reforestation  objectives.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
statutory  language  contained  in  Section  3  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland 
Renewcible  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  (P.L.  93-378,  88  Stat.  476, 
as  amended  16  USC  1600-1614)  underscores  the  policy  of  Congress  to 
maintain  all  forested  lands  in  appropriate  forest  cover  and  to 
outlines  requirments  for  reporting,  certification  examinations,  and 
prompt  treatment  in  order  to  eliminate  and  avoid  the  creation  of 
another  reforestation  backlog.   Section  6  requirements  necessitate 
that,  for  suitable  lands,  there  be  assurance  such  leinds  can  be 
regenerated  within  five  years  of  after  harvest.   These  statutory 
requirements  cein,  in  some  instances,  make  it  necessary  to  utilize  a 
different  and  sometimes  more  costly  mix  of  reforestation  treatments 
than  might  otherwise  be  required.   For  example,  requirements  under 
Section  6  that  there  be  assurance  we  can  regenerate  stands  within  five 
years  of  harvest  may  necessitate  more  costly  artificial  regeneration 
methods  in  lieu  of  natural  regeneration,  if  cone  crops  are  infrequent 
or  unpredictable  and  sporadic  in  nature. 

Question:   What  standard  would  be  appropriate  to  determine  whether  to 
cut  timber  cuid  the  method  of  regeneration  to  apply  in  order  to  be  more 
cost-effective? 

Answer :   We  strive  to  be  as  cost-effective  as  possible  in  achieving 
our  objectives  for  managing  timber  resources  cind  meeting 
reforestation  objectives.   We  believe  Congress  has  established 
standards  under  existing  legislation  which  strike  a  balance  between 
economic  and  environmental  aspects  of  renewable  resource  msmagement . 
Economic  factors  are  considered  in  the  mix  of  alternatives  considered 
during  the  forest  planning  process.   Site  conditions,  timber 
characteristics,  and  the  cost  of  regeneration  treatments  are  all 
variables  considered  in  this  mix  as  well.   These  same  factors  are  also 
considered  in  evaluating  options  and  making  decisions  at  the  project 
level . 

In  light  of  the  many  varicibles  that  influence  harvest  and  regeneration 
methods,  no  single  standard  can  be  appropriately  applied. 

Question:   What  consideration  is  now  given  to  cost  in  deciding  whether 
to  cut  a  current  stand? 

Answer:   Cost  considerations  are  integral  in  our  decision  making 
process  related  to  timber  sales.  Cost  factors  are  considered  at  all 
levels  of  decision-making.   Economic  considerations  influence 
alternative  selection  for  decisions  related  to  land  managment .   At  the 
forest  level,  the  Timber  Sale  Program  Information  Reporting  System 
(TSPIRS)  serves  as  a  useful  tool  for  monitoring  the  cost-ef f iciency  of 
our  timber  program. 

Economic  factors  are  also  important  at  the  project  level.   Here,  we 
have  recently  fortified  our  directives  to  ensure  that  these  factors 
are  considered  early  in  the  timber  sale  planning  process.   We  have 
also  developed  a  sale  evaluation  tool,  the  Timber  Sale  Plcinning  eind 
Analysis  System  (TSPAS) ,  to  assist  in  making  these  evaluations  at  the 
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project  level.   Economic  factors  also  influence  stand  selection, 
prescription  development,  as  well  as  subsequent  marking  and 
preparation  of  the  sale. 

Question :  What  considerations  should  be  given  to  whether  commercial 
timber  growing  should  be  used,  or  whether  the  area  should  be  memaged 
to  protect  the  watershed? 

Answer :   We  do  not  hold  the  view  that  growing  wood  and  protecting 
watershed  resources  are  inherently  incompatible  management 
objectives.   Timber  sales  are  designed,  prepared,  and  administered  to 
ensure  that  watershed  resource  values,  as  well  as  other  important 
resource  values  within  the  sale  area,  are  protected  or  enhanced 
through  sale  implementation. 

The  appropriate  mix  of  lands  managed  for  the  purpose  of  timber 
production  and  lands  managed  to  meet  some  other  resource  objective  is 
a  land  allocation  issue.   These  issues  are  debated  and  resolved  during 
the  land  management  planning  process.   The  land  and  resource 
management  plan  provides  appropriate  management  direction,  standards 
and  guidelines,  and  monitoring  requirements  to  facilitate  effective 
management  within  each  of  these  allocations. 
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ADDITIONAL  QUESTIONS  FROM  CONGRESSMAN  CHARLES  TAYLOR 
REGION  8  MOVE 


487.  Ouestion:   The  General  Services  Administration  testified  last  week 
about  threats  to  various  government  agencies.   What  kind  and  how  many- 
threats  are  you  receiving,  and  what  has  been  your  response  to  these 
threats? 

Answer:  To  our  knowledge  we  are  not  aware  of  any  threats  directly  to 
the  building  the  Forest  Service  currently  occupies  in  Atlanta.   We  are 
also  not  aware  of  einy  threats  to  the  Forest  Service  in  Region  8. 

Most  of  the  threats  to  government  agencies  seems  to  be  occurring  in 
the  West.  The  most  significcint  events  have  occurred  in  Region  4  of  the 
Forest  Service.   This  area  encompasses  Nevada,  Utah,  Southern  Idaho 
and  Western  Wyoming.   In  March  of  1995,  a  bomb  was  detonated  at  a 
district  office  during  non-duty  hours  and  an  outhouse  was  destroyed  by 
a  small  bomb.   In  April  1995,  cin  employee  was  murdered  by  two  escapees 
from  a  detention  center.   During  this  same  time  period,  shots  were 
fired  at  a  fire  engine  crew.   There  have  been  several  instances  where 
employees  have  been  threatened  and  bomb  threats  received  involving 
facilities  solely  or  jointly  occupied  by  the  Forest  Service.   In 
Region  3,  which  covers  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  a  fire  occurred  from  2 
pipe  bombs  in  May  of  1995.   In  January  of  1996,  a  bomb  exploded  at  a 
district  rangers  office  which  resulted  in  $25,000  damage  to  the 
office.   Bomb  threats  were  received  during  the  month  of  i^ril,  this 
year,  at  the  Regional  Office  in  Albuquerque,  NM.   In  Region  1  which 
covers  Montana,  Northern  Idaho,  North  and  South  Dakota,  an  employee 
and  his  wife  escaped  serious  injury  when  a  large  rock  and  brick  were 
thrown  through  a  large  front  window.   As  recent  as  .?^ril  7,  1996, 
incendiary  devices  have  been  found  at  Forest  Service  facilities. 

Vulnerability  assessments  are  being  done  of  all  facilities.   This 
includes  a  physical  security  survey  and  threat  assessment.   We  are 
encouraging  employees  to  travel  in  pairs  where  they  believe  there  is  a 
risk  to  personal  safety.   Any  threat  or  intimidation  of  employees  is 
immediately  investigated. 

488.  Ouestion:   Are  the  threats  localized,  or  do  you  receive  them  all  over 
the  country? 

Answer :  As  stated  above,  most  of  the  threats  are  in  the  Western 
states . 

489.  Ouestion:   Consolidating  a  number  of  Federal  agencies  in  one  location 
would  seem  to  increase  the  risk  of  a  threatening  action  against  one 
agency  affecting  another.   Have  you  discussed  this  possibility  with 
GSA? 

Answer :  Yes,  the  possibility  of  increased  threats  when  several  federal 
agencies  are  located  together  has  been  discussed  with  GSA  in  a  number 
of  meetings.   The  Forest  Service  has  not  formally  submitted  this 
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concern  to  GSA  in  writing. 


SOUTHERN  APPALACHIAN  ASSESSMENT 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  roadless  area  (5,000  acres)  may  contain  no  more 
than  0.5  miles  of  "improved  road"  for  each  1,000  acres.   Therefore  a  5,000-acre 
area  may  have  a  maximum  road  density  of  2.5  miles  of  improved  road.   However,  I 
have  learned  that  improved  roads,  including  paved  state  highways,  are  being 
used  as  boundaries  for  potential  roadless  areas  identified  through  the  SAA,  and 
these  roads  are  not  included  in  the  maximum  road  density  calculations.   The 
existence  of  well-travelled  roads  seems  inconsistent  with  the  characteristics 
required  for  roadless  designation  ("natural,  untrsunmeled  appearance"; 
identifiable  wilderness  values"). 

490.      Question:   Please  explain  why  improved  roads  serving  as  boundaries  for 
potential  roadless  areas  are  not  included  in  the  "improved  road" 
density  calculations. 

Answer:  The  criteria  for  identification  of  roadless  areas  is  found  in 
FSH  1909.12,  Chapter  7.   The  criterion  dealing  with  improved  roads  is 
found  in  Section  7. lib,  item  5,  which  states  that  -  "The  area  contains 
no  more  thcin  a  half  mile  of  improved  road  for  each  1,000  acres,  aund 
the  road  is  under  Forest  Service  jurisdiction."   In  the  application  of 
this  criterion,  state  and  other  municipality  roads  were  not  included 
in  a  roadless  area  because  they  are  not  under  Forest  Service 
jurisdiction.   However,  they  can  and  do  serve  as  appropriate 
boundaries  to  roadless  areas  just  as  other  improved  roads  under  Forest 
Service  jurisdiction  do.   A  boundary  must  be  established  to  delineate 
a  roadless  area,  but  that  area  may  contain  improved  roads  within  the 
boundary  only  if  they  are  under  Forest  Service  jurisdiction. 

Section  7.12  -  Listing  and  Mapping  Roadless  Areas,  directs  us  to 
section  7.26  for  guidelines  on  establishing,  adjusting,  amd  mapping 
boundaries  of  areas  recommended  for  wilderness  designation.   Although 
the  evaluation  and  recommendation  aspect  of  roadless  areas  will  occur 
in  the  Forest  Plan  revision  process,  section  7.26  does  provide 
guidance  on  roadless  area  boundaries.   Section  7.26  states,  in  part, 
to  -  "Establish  boundaries  that  are  easy  to  define  cind  locate  and  that 
can  be  managed."   This  section  then  lists  seven  methods  of  locating  a 
wilderness  boundary  by  descending  order  of  desirability.   The  second 
method  stated  in  section  7.26  is  -  "2.   Use  semipermanent  manmade 
features  that  are  locatable  on  the  map  cuid  on  the  ground.   Roads, 
trails,  dams,  powerlines  and  pipelines,  and  bridges  may  be  used.   In 
addition,  lines  may  be  drawn  parallel  ctnd  set  baclc  a  given  distance 
from  any  of  these  features  with  well-defined  starting  and  ending 
points.   Clearly  indicate  on  the  map  the  feature  itself  amd  the 
distance  of  boundary  lines  from  the  feature."   Although  it  would  be 
preferable  to  use  natural  features  to  estaiblish  a  boundary,  it  is  not 
always  possible  and  therefore  the  use  of  roads  aind  other  improvements 
as  defined  above  may  be  used. 

In  a  letter  dated  May  19,  1995,  from  the  Regional  Forester  to  the 
Forest  Supervisors  (page  8,  second  paragraph)  it  states  -  "At  this 
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stage  of  analysis  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  concerned  with  precise 
boundary  descriptions,  such  as  'offset  xx  feet  emd  parallel  to  the 
centerline  of  road  xx'  or  'follows  clearing  limits,  xx  feet  from 
centerline  of  gas  pipeline' ,  this  will  come  later  if  the  area  is 
designated  Wilderness.   In  establishing  roadless  area  boundaries, 
simply  consider  it  following  the  road  R-O-W,  powerline  clearing,  cind 
other  features." 

Although  improved  roads  serving  as  a  boiuidary  to  a  roadless  area  were 
not  included  in  the  improved  density  criteria,  their  influence  was  not 
discounted.   The  existence  and  use  of  improved  roads  whether  on  the 
boundary  or  within  a  roadless  area  does  have  an  effect  on  a  area's 
ability  to  provide  a  sense  of  solitude  as  defined  by  the  1964 
Wilderness  Act.   This  effect  on  solitude  was  another  criterion  used  to 
identify  roadless  areas. 


Tuesday,  May  7,  1996. 
U.S.  Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
INTERIOR  COLUMBIA  BASIN  ECOSYSTEM  MANAGEMENT 

WITNESSES 

HON.  RICHARD  "DOC  HASTINGS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 

HON.  HELEN  CHENOWETH,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  IDAHO 

COMMISSIONER  JOHN  HOWARD,  UNION  COUNTY,  OREGON 

JIM  GEISINGER,  NORTHWEST  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION,  PORTLAND, 
OREGON 

DAVE  HALLEY,  PULP  AND  PAPERWORKER'S  RESOURCE  COUNCIL, 
IDAHO 

PAUL  BROUHA,  AMERICAN  FISHERIES  SOCIETY,  BETHESDA,  MARY- 
LAND 

JACK  WARD  THOMAS,  CHIEF,  U.S.  FOREST  SERVICE 

MIKE  DOMBECK,  ACTING  DIRECTOR,  BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

TOM  MILLS,  DIRECTOR,  FOREST  SERVICE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  RE- 
SEARCH STATION 

STEVE  MEALEY,  PROJECT  MANAGER,  UPPER  COLUMBIA  BASIN  ENVI- 
RONMENTAL IMPACT  STATEMENT  TEAM 

MARTHA  HAHN,  IDAHO  STATE  DIRECTOR,  BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGE- 
MENT 

ELAINE  ZIEUNSKI,  OREGONAVASHINGTON  STATE  DIRECTOR,  BUREAU 
OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  Regula.  This  is  a  hearing  in  the  nature  of  an  oversight-type 
hearing  to  look  at  the  issues  involving  the  Interior,  Columbia  Basin 
Ecosystem  Management  Project. 

We  have  two  Members  that  will  be  testifying.  We  have  a  group 
and  then  a  panel  of  people  that  have  an  interest  in  this.  And  then 
last  will  be  Jack  Ward  Thomas,  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  and 
Mike  Dombeck,  the  Acting  Director  of  the  BLM. 

So  we  will  get  started  and  so  we  will  move  along.  And  our  first 
witness  today  will  be  Doc  Hastings  from  the  State  of  Washington. 

If  you  have  a  statement,  we  will  put  it  in  the  record  and  you  can 
summarize  or  however  you  choose  to  present  your  information. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  do  have  a  statement,  and  I  would  like  to  have  it  included,  and 
I  will  paraphrase. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  holding  this  hearing  on  the  Interior  Co- 
lumbia Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Project.  I  am  not  very  good 
with  acronyms. 

I  also  want  to  thank  my  good  friend  and  colleague  from  the  con- 
gressional district  next  to  me,  George  Nethercutt  for  working  on 
this  issue,  because  it  obviously  affects  his  district,  too. 
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The  EIS  Ecosystem  Project  is  of  great  importance  to  me  because 
virtually  of  all  my  congressional  district  is  included  in  this  author- 
ized Federal  study.  We  have  tremendous  concern  among  my  con- 
stituents for  two  reasons:  Number  one,  its  lack  of  adequate  local 
input  to  its  management  approach  to  the  Federal  lands;  and  two, 
for  its  failure  to  provide  safeguards  protecting  private  property 
which  is  probably  the  biggest  issue  that  I  have. 

My  district  lies  just  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  extends 
from  Canada  to  the  Oregon  border.  My  district  is  dominated  by  ag- 
riculture and  other  resources-based  industries.  My  constituents 
take  great  pride  in  preserving  these  resources. 

However,  in  recent  years,  they  have  seen  a  quality  of  some  of 
these  resources  deteriorate  due  in  many  respects  to  onerous  Fed- 
eral regulations.  For  example,  in  the  summer  of  1994,  thousands 
of  acres  of  national  forest  land  in  the  northern  part  of  my  district 
were  devastated  by  a  fire. 

Drought  was  a  major  cause  of  that  fire.  We  go  through  times  of 
drought,  and  this  year  we  have  had  plenty  of  water.  Some  of  the 
reason  for  the  fire,  in  addition  to  the  drought,  was  because  of  the 
issue  of  the  spotted  owl — we  couldn't  have  the  proper  forest  man- 
agement practices.  As  a  result,  a  lot  of  fuel  built  up  and  when  the 
fires  do  start  and  there  will  be  another  fire  in  the  future,  we  have 
fires  all  the  time,  there  is  a  whole  lot  of  devastation,  frankly,  be- 
cause of  that. 

What  I  would  like  to  suggest,  though,  this  hopefully  will  be  the 
tone  of  what  my  remarks  are  all  about,  that  there  are  environ- 
mental success  stories  that  have  happened  in  central  Washington. 
A  good  example  of  that  is  one  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  forest 
lands  but  it  has  to  do  with  the  water  in  the  Columbia  River.  That 
is  called  the  Vernita  Agreement  which  was  promulgated  in  1988. 
It  included  an  agreement  between  the  Mid-Columbia  Public  Utility 
Districts,  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration,  the  National  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  Service  and  State  agencies  and  local  tribes. 

Now,  the  Vernita  Agreement  is  an  area  that  is  an  agreement  of 
the  Hanford  Reach,  which  is  the  last  free-flowing  stretch  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River.  Under  this  agreement,  the  Grand  Coulee  PUD  have 
two  dams  that  are  on  the  Columbia  River  there,  they  are  required 
to  shape  in-stream  flows  during  the  fall's  spawning  period  to  dis- 
courage fish  from  spawning  at  high  elevations. 

This  is  accomplished  by  maintaining  low  flows  during  the  day- 
light hours  when  fish  do  most  of  their  spawning  and  allowing  flows 
to  run  higher  at  night.  The  process  of  allowing  salmon  to  spawn 
lower  in  the  bar  requires  less  water  from  the  power  system  to  pro- 
tect salmon  eggs  until  they  leave  the  following  spring.  This  oper- 
ation is  reverse  of  the  normal  energy  cycle  and  is  possible  only 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Mid-Columbia  PUD  and  their  power 
purchasers. 

I  want  to  make  a  point  here  that  I  think  is  very  important.  In 
this  part  of  the  Columbia  River,  when  we  talk  about  salmon,  when 
we  talk  about  endangered  species,  there  is  no  salmon  that  is  listed 
as  endangered  species  up  in  this  part  of  the  Columbia  River. 

All  the  spills  that  have  come  have  been  primarily  from  the  Snake 
River  salmon,  obviously  the  State  is  a  tributary  to  the  Columbia. 
I  think,  in  many  respects,  this  Vernita  Agreement  is  a  classic  ex- 
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ample  of  local  cooperation  that  can  be  used  if  you  allow  the  local 
input  into  the  system. 

One  of  the  problems  that  I  have  with  ecosystem  management  is 
that  it  is  an  attempt  to  study  and  devise  one  land  management 
plan  for  an  area  that  is  the  size  of  Texas.  The  goal  of  any  Federal 
study  over  such  a  vast  area  should  be  to  identify  a  range  of  man- 
agement alternatives  and  desired  future  conditions  ar-^  give  local 
managers  and  communities  the  flexibility  and  authority  to  achieve 
those  desired  conditions.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  works  the  way  it 
ought  to. 

The  proponents  of  the  Eastside  Project  frequently  contend  that 
this  study  is  merely  being  undertaken  to  identify  environmental 
problems  and  recommend  solutions.  If  that  were  the  case  then,  why 
didn't  the  Clinton  administration  accept  this  subcommittee's  origi- 
.lal  proposal  making  any  recommendations  from  this  study  optional 
for  local  land  managers?  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  point. 

In  addition,  the  recommendation  of  several  Federal  agency  offi- 
cials to  the  project's  executive  steeimg  committee  to  protect  all  ex- 
isting wilderness  areas  greater  than  1,000  acres  is  a  clear  indica- 
tion of  this  project's  one-size-fits-all  strategy.  Of  the  144  million 
acres  included  in  this  study,  69  million  acres  are  privately  owned. 
This  is  of  tremendous  concern  to  thousands  of  farmers  in  central 
Washington  whose  income  depends  on  the  land. 

I  don't  think  we  have  to  go  really  too  far,  to  take  this  example 
here,  and  extrapolate  what  has  been  done  with  the  impact  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  on  private  property,  to  say  that  I  think  my 
farmers  have  a  real  reason  for  concern  on  this. 

I  would  also  like  to  recommend,  as  you  go  through  this,  that 
landowners  be  compensated  if  they  can  prove  that  their  land  has 
been  devalued  as  a  result  of  this  study.  After  all,  from  my  under- 
standing, this  is  a  constitutional  right.  The  Fifth  Amendment  says 
that  very  clearly,  that  the  government  has  a  right  to  take  property 
but  if  property  is  taken  from  the  public  there  ought  to  be  com- 
pensation. 

If  the  interagency  team  that  is  doing  this  study  is  confident  that 
property  rights  will  not  be  compromised  under  this  plan,  then  they 
should  have  absolutely  no  problem,  in  my  mind,  of  supporting  some 
sort  of  compensation,  if  that  is,  in  fact,  included  in  their  final  draft. 

So  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  paraphrase  of  my  remarks. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  very  much  for  inviting  me  to  testify 
and  submit  testimony  here.  And  if  you  have  any  questions  after 
Congressman  Chenoweth  speaks,  I  will  be  glad  to  respond. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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statement  of  the  Honorable  Doc  Hastings 

House  Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee 

Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Project  Hearing 

May  7,  1996 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  you  for  holding  this  hearing 
this  morning  to  review  the  Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem 
Management  Project  (ICBEMP) ,  better  known  as  the  Eastside 
Ecosystem  Study.   I  also  want  to  thank  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  Washington  State,  Representative  George 
Nethercutt,  for  his  tireless  attention  to  this  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Eastside  Ecosystem  Project  is  of  great 
importance  to  me  because  virtually  my  entire  Congressional 
district  is  included  in  this  unauthorized  federal  study.   It  is 
of  tremendous  concern  to  my  constituents  for  two  reasons--l)  the 
lack  of  adequate  local  input  in  its  management  approach  to 
federal  lands;  and  2)  the  failure  to  provide  safeguards 
protecting  private  property. 

Lying  just  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  extending  from 
Canada  to  Oregon,  Washington  State's  4th  Congressional  District 
is  dominated  by  irrigated  agriculture  and  other  resource  based 
industries.   This  arid  area  has  benefitted  from  irrigation 
projects  which  deliver  water  from  the  Columbia  and  Yakima  Rivers 
to  produce  more  than  50  percent  of  our  nation's  apples.   Timber, 
grazing,  hydroelectric  power,  and  the  production  of  dozens  of 
other  fruit  and  vegetable  commodities  dominate  the  landscape. 
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My  constituents  take  great  pride  in  preserving  these 
magnificent  natura^  resources.   However,  in  recent  years,  they 
have  seen  the  quality  of  some  of  them  deteriorate  due  to  onerous 
federal  regulations.   During  the  summer  of  1994,  thousands  of 
acres  of  pristine  national  forest  land  in  our  northern  counties 
and  the  wildlife  that  inhabited  these  areas  were  devastated  by 
severe  wildfires.   While  drought  conditions  were  a  major  factor, 
overly  burdensome  logging  restrictions  to  protect  the  northern 
spotted  owl  and  other  endangered  species  played  a  pivotal  role  in 
the  massive  build  up  of  fuels  that  led  to  this  tragedy. 

Along  the  same  lines,  many  of  our  area's  farmers  have  become 
increasingly  frustrated  by  federal  restrictions  which  prevent 
them  from  using  newer  and  safer  pesticides  on  their  crops.   This 
has  led  to  the  continued  use  of  older,  more  dangerous  chemicals 
which  were  allowed  onto  the  market  when  science  was  less  accurate 
and  overall  standards  were  lower.   As  a  result,  aerial  spraying 
continues  to  be  used  when  it  does  not  have  to  be- -hindering  food 
safety  and  endangering  the  lives  of  consumers  and  children. 

At  the  same  time,  my  constituents  are  also  well  aware  of  the 
environmental  success  stories  that  have  resulted  when  federal 
agencies  have  permitted  maximum  input  from  the  local  community. 
A  good  example  of  this  is  the  Vernita  Bar  Agreement  of  1988, 
which  included  the  Mid  Columbia  Public  Utility  Districts, 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  (NMFS) ,  state  agencies,  and  local  tribes. 

Under  this  agreement,  the  Grant  County  PUD  is  required  to 
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shape  instream  flows  during  the  fall  spawning  period  to 
discourage  fish  from  spawning  at  high  elevations.   This  is 
accomplished  by  maintaining  low  flows  during  the  daylight  hours 
when  fish  do  most  of  their  spawning  and  allowing  flows  to  run 
higher  at  night . 

The  process  of  allowing  salmon  to  spawn  lower  on  the  Bar 
requires  less  water  from  the  power  system  to  protect  salmon  eggs 
until  they  leave  the  following  spring.   This  operation  is  the 
reverse  of  the  normal  energy  cycle  and  is  possible  only  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Mid  Columbia  PUD's  and  their  power 
purchasers.   Through  this  common  sense  and  mutually  agreed  upon 
partnership,  the  Mid  Columbia's  play  an  important  role  in 
providing  habitat  for  30  percent  of  the  salmon  that  spawn  in  the 
area  without  limiting  their  river  projects  which  are  so  vital  to 
the  success  of  the  local  economy. 

Because  of  Central  Washington's  experiences  with  federal 
control  of  our  resources,  my  constituents  are  very  concerned 
about  the  potential  ramifications  of  the  Eastside  Ecosystem 
Project,  which  attempts  to  study  and  devise  one  land  management 
plan  for  an  area  the  size  of  the  state  of  Texas.   The  goal  of  any 
federal  study  over  such  a  vast  area  should  be  to  identify  a  range 
of  management  alternatives  and  desired  future  conditions  and  give 
local  land  managers  and  communities  the  flexibility  and  authority 
to  achieve  these  desired  conditions.   Regrettably,  this  project 
fails  miserably  to  meet  this  standard. 

The  top  down,  one-size-fits-all  ecosystem  management 
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approach  advocated  by  this  study  fails  to  recognize  the  vast 
diversity  of  our  natural  resources  in  the  Columbia  Basin.   It 
also  ignores  the  talents  and  wisdom  of  local  citizens.   Rather 
than  spending  $25  million  on  this  study,  this  money  would  have 
been  much  better  spent  if  it  were  allocated  to  local  Forest 
Supervisors,  BLM  area  managers,  and  county  governments  to  fund 
personnel  and  on-the-ground  management. 

Proponents  of  the  Eastside  project  frequently  contend  that 
the  study  is  merely  being  undertaken  to  identify  environmental 
problems  and  recommend  solutions.   If  that  were  the  case,  why 
didn't  the  Clinton  Administration  accept  this  subcommittee's 
original  proposal  making  any  recommendations  from  this  study 
optional  for  local  land  managers? 

In  addition,  the  recommendation  of  several  federal  agency 
officials  to  the  Project's  Executive  Steering  Committee  to 
protect  all  existing  roadless  areas  greater  than  1,000  acres  is  a 
clear  indication  of  this  project's  one-size-fits-all  approach. 
While  it  may  make  perfectly  good  sense  to  preserve  many  of  these 
areas  in  their  most  natural  state.  National  Forest  roads  can  be 
ased  for  a  variety  of  important  forest  management  tasks, 
including  the  enhancement  of  riparian  and  wildlife  habitat, 
removal  of  dead  and  dying  trees,  and  fighting  catastrophic 
wildfire.   I  would  hate  to  see  us  repeat  the  same  mistakes  that 
led  to  the  severe  wildfires  in  my  area  two  years  ago  because  we 
limited  the  options  available  to  local  land  managers  to  make  wise 
nanagement  decisions  on  the  lands  they  know  best. 
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Of  the  144  million  acres  included  in  this  study,  69  million 
acres  are  privately  owned.   This  is  of  tremendous  concern  to  the 
thousands  of  farmers  in  Central  Washington  whose  entire 
livelihoods  depend  on  the  protection  of  private  property  rights. 
Once  again,  federal  officials,  who  comprise  most  of  the 
Interagency  Team  devoted  to  putting  this  ecosystem  plan  together, 
argue  that  they  have  no  intention  of  compromising  this  basic. 
Constitutional  right.   However,  the  White  House's  refusal  to 
accept  this  subcommittee's  recommendation  to  guarantee  protection 
of  private  property  beyond  this  fiscal  year  calls  into  question 
the  team's  commitment  to  this  principle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  completion  of  this  study  is  absolutely 
necessary,  I  recommend  that  the  original  language  in  Section  314 
of  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  Interior  Appropriations  bill  be 
implemented.   This  would  guarantee  that  implementation  of  this 
study's  recommendations  would  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  local 
land  managers  and  their  communities.   It  would  also  protect 
private  property  rights. 

I  would  also  strongly  urge  that  land  owners  be  compensated 
if  they  can  prove  that  their  land  has  been  devalued  as  a  result 
of  this  study.  If  the  Interagency  Team  is  as  confident  as  they 
say  they  are  that  property  rights  will  not  be  compromised  under 
this  plan,  they  should  have  no  problem  supporting  some  form  of 
compensation . 

Rather  than  repeat  the  land  management  and  regulatory 
blunders  of  the  past,  I  would  hope  that  the  Interagency  Team 
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would  emulate  the  spirit  of  the  Vernita  Bar  Agreement  by 
incorporating  maximum  local  input  into  the  process.   This  will 
ensure  that  our  local  economies  in  the  Northwest  are  protected. 
At  the  same  time,  local  input  will  also  produce  a  cooperative 
approach  to  land  management  decisions  leading  to  more  effective 
protection  of  our  area's  resources. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  testify  this 
afternoon  and  express  the  concerns  of  Central  Washington  on  the 
importance  of  reforming  this  misguided  project. 
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Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 

I  thought  what  we  would  do  today  is  have  the  two  Members  fin- 
ish. We  will  have  questions  ft'om  the  subcommittee  and  that  way 
they  would  not  be  held  up.  Then  we  will  have  the  panel  of  appar- 
ently four  that  will  testify.  We  will  defer  questions  until  after  the 
Chief  and  the  Acting  Director  have  spoken,  and  then  there  will  be 
questions  that  the  Members  can  ask  of  them.  So  we  are  happy  to 
welcome  the  gentlelady  from  Idaho. 

Your  statement  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record,  and  you  can 
summarize  for  us. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  an  honor  to  be  asked  to  testify  in  front  of  your  committee 
and  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  The  Interior  Columbia  Basin  Eco- 
system Project,  as  you  know,  is  an  environmental  exercise  and  its 
a  venture  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. I  believe  it  also  includes  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

This  project  is  an  extraordinarily  expensive  undertaking  that 
was  absolutely  never  authorized  by  the  United  States  Congress. 
While  I  completely  agree  with  the  goals  of  responsible  environ- 
mental policy,  all  Northwestern  areas,  including  myself,  do  want  a 
clean  and  healthy  environment,  my  concerns  are  with  the  price  tag 
and  the  scope  of  this  project  and  the  fact  that  the  plan  exceeds  its 
congressional  authority  and  has  disregarded  local  input. 

The  study  area,  as  you  have  heard,  144  million  acres  of  the 
Northwest,  an  area  that  is  larger  than  the  size  of  Texas,  75  million 
of  those  acres  are  private  land.  The  BLM  and  Forest  Service  have 
already  spent  nearly  $25  million  and  they  request  another  $6.7 
million  in  fiscal  year  1996. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  $25  million  has  not  employed  one  additional 
person  in  land  resource  jobs;  nor  has  it  built  a  greener,  cleaner  en- 
vironment. I  know  we  are  only  in  the  planning  process,  but  that 
seems  to  be  all  that  we  are  doing  lately,  is  planning.  The  Forest 
Service  and  the  BLM  expenditures  have  not  even  laid  the  ground- 
work for  programs  to  give  the  Northwest  a  healthier  environment. 

This  particular  project  was  developed  under  a  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  entered  into  by  the  Forest  Service,  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  and  several  other  Federal  agencies.  Under  that  MOU, 
the  planning  efforts  have  been  paid  for  by  funds  from  the  partici- 
pating agencies,  but  funds  which  were  never  intended  to  be  used 
in  this  manner,  nor  authorized  by  Congress. 

As  a  result,  funds  for  implementation  of  good  management 
projects,  such  as  timber  salvage  efforts,  juniper  clearing  on  grazing 
lands  and  the  development  of  water  systems  have  been  instead 
used  for  ecosystem  planning. 

Furthermore,  the  ecosystem  team  charged  with  carrying  out  the 
project  is  not  within  any  one  Department,  and  as  a  result,  is  not 
subject  to  any  rules  or  regulations  that  govern  the  terms  of  the 
Memorandum  of  Understanding.  The  ecosystem  team's  findings, 
however,  will  govern  local  plans,  issued  by  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  BLM,  providing  the  agencies  a  method  of  bypassing  their  own 
rules  and  regulations. 

The  Forest  Service  and  the  BLM  will  be  able,  on  the  basis  of  eco- 
system planning  alternatives  and  records  of  decision,  to  amend 
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their  plans  and  set  standards  and  guidelines  for  management  out- 
side the  parameters  of  their  own  rules  and  regulations.  Thus,  re- 
moving another  element  of  management  from  congressional  over- 
sight. This  is  of  great  concern  to  me. 

In  fact,  this  very  subcommittee  last  year  refused,  with  this  rec- 
ognition, to  appropriate  the  $6.7  million  requested  by  the  agencies 
to  complete  the  project  and  implement  new  management  plans;  in- 
stead, awarding  only  $600,000  for  the  agencies  to  complete  and 
then  terminate  the  project. 

Along  with  the  lack  of  congressional  authorization,  I  am  very 
concerned  that  the  manner  in  which  this  project  is  being  carried 
out  is  driving  a  further  wedge  between  county,  State  and  Federal 
agencies  and  authorities.  This  project  preempts  legitimate  State 
and  local  processes  and  conservation  efforts  that  are  already  in 
place. 

I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  record  a  letter  from  our  Governor, 
Phil  Batt,  which  responded  to  a  memorandum  issued  by  the  eco- 
system planning  team. 

Mr.  Regula.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  a  part  of  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR 

STATC  Capitol 
BOISE   63720-003^ 
PHILIP  e    BATT  IZOai  3S.«-2IOO 
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November  16. 199S 


Mr.  Michael  Spear,  Regional  Direaor 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
911  N£.  11th  Avenue 
Poniaad,  OR  97232 

Mr.  William  Stelle,  Regional  Director 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
7600  Sand  Point  Way,  N.E. 
SeatUe.WA  98115-0070 

Mr.  Chuck  Clarke,  Regional  Administrator 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Region  X 
1200  6th  Avenue 
Seattle  WA  98101 

Dea/  Me$srs.  Spear,  Stelle,  and  Clarke: 

I  recently  received  a  copy  of  your  agencies'  memorandum  of  October  26,  1995.  to 
the  Upper  Columbia  River  Baan  EIS  (UCRB-EIS)  Executive  Steering  Committee 
outlining  concerns  being  developed  for  the  EIS.  While  I  realize  that  your  comme  tU  arc 
from  one  federal  agency  to  another,  they  raise  serious  (piestions  and  concerns  for  5tat« 
agencies  within  Idaho. 

I  am  concerned  about  your  comment,  "We  are  particularly  concerned  thai  the  draft 
EISs  do  not  provide  a  comprehensive  strategy  to  ensure  conservation  of  aquatic ,  nd 
tipaiian  dependent  species  and  the  protection  of  water  quality."  This  coinmcnt  b.'ings  mto 
question  the  effectiveness  of  Idaho's  water  quality  protection  programs.  A  comprehensive 
watrr  quality  protection  plan  is  currently  bang  implemented  across  the  state.  Th  s  plan 
has  nssed  the  Idalio  Legislature  and  was  originally  endorsed  by  the  EPA.  The  p'  otection 
and  management  of  water  quality,  particularly  from  non-point  sources,  is  a  respOi  sibiiity 
of  the  Idaho  Division  of  Environmental  Quality. 
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Additionally,  the  above  smemeat  seems  to  completely  ignore  Idaho's  efforts  to 
develop  a  statewide  consenation  strategy  for  buU  trout,  an  effort  that  was  endorsed  and 
praised  by  Mr.  Spear  earlier  this  year.  It  is  also  iraponant  to  note  that  bull  trout  arc  a 
resident  fish  to  be  managed  by  the  Idaho  Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  unless  they  are 
listed  under  the  federal  Endangered  Spedes  Act. 

Mr.  Spear,  less  than  six  months  ago  during  the  Bull  Trout  Symposium,  you  noted, 
"The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  been  far  too  quick  to  list  species  and  grab  authority 
away  from  the  states  for  what  is  essentially  a  resident  species,  as  in  the  case  of  bull  trout." 
As  I  promised  during  that  same  symposium.  I  am  in  the  process  of  developing  a 
comprehensive  state  plan  to  protect  the  bull  trout.  Representatives  from  the  both  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Forest  Service  are  directly  involved  in  the  creation  of 
this  plait,  and  I  expect  a  draft  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Will  this  entire 
effort  be  undercut  by  the  development  of  a  "comprehensive  Aquatic  Conservation 
Stratefi/'  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  NMFS,  and  the  EPA?  Such  an  action 
appears  to  eliminate  the  opportunity  for  any  state  to  develop  its  own  conservation  plans 
for  resident  spedes  and  ignores  the  effort  and  money  Idaho  has  already  expeaded  on  this 
project. 

Your  memo  goes  on  to  note,  "...  the  draft  EIS  needs  to  incorporate  a 
comprehensive  monitoring  program  that:  (1)  identifies  the  current  baseHne  of  habit  it  and 
water  quality,  (2)  evaluates  the  implementation  of  land  management  actions,  (3)  esaluates 
the  effectiveness  of  the  activity  in  reaching  the  identified  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
watershed,  and  (4)  includes  a  linkage  to  .    .  meeting  relevant  v/ater  quality  and  heoiiat 
criteria."  I  agree  that  such  a  monitoring  program  is  needed  for  water  within  the  st-te  of 
Idaho.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  Idaho  has  adopted  a  new  program  to  implement  sia  « 
water  quality  standards  as  well  as  a  surface  water  quality  program.  Your  memo  a(  pears 
to  ignore  the  existence  of  this  state  program,  and  certainly  fails  to  speak  to  any 
coordination  of  the  state's  program  and  the  UCRB-EIS. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  by  an  attitude  thai  either  ignores  or  discounts  the  ability  of 
states  to  protect  water  quality  and  resident  aquatic  species.  In  this  time  of  tightened 
resources  for  all  public  agencies,  I  do  not  understand  why  federal  agencies  insist  ok 
creatmg  new  strategies  when  better  coordination  and  reliance  on  the  existing  Slate 
programs  will  accomplish  the  same  objectives. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  each  of  you  on  how  Idaho's  cflForts  to  protect  bull 
Irout  aikd  implement  the  Clean  Water  Act  can  be  employed  in  the  UCRB-EIS.  I  cannot 
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Messrs.  Spear,  SteUe,  and  Clarke 
November  16.  199S 
Page  3 


accept  a  separate  eSbrt  wliich  undemines  the  recent  efforts  undertaken  by  the  state 
many  of  which  were  originally  undertaken  at  the  urging  of  your  federal  agencies. 

Veiy  truly  yours. 


Philip  E.  Batt 
Governor 
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Senator  Lany  Ciaig 

Senator  Diik  KempAome 

Representative  Mike  Cr^o 

Representative  Helen  Chetioweth 

Governor  Racicot 

Jerry  Conley.  Idaho  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 

WaUy  Coiy,  Idaho  Division  of  Environmental  Quality 

UCRB-EIS  Executive  Steering  Committee 
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Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Thank  you. 

Governor  Batt  was  responding  to  an  assertion  that  a  memoran- 
dum that  an  Environmental  Impact  Statement  from  the  ecosystem 
project  must  include  a  comprehensive  strategy  to  ensure  conserva- 
tion of  aquatic-and  riparian-dependent  species  and  the  protection  of 
water  quality.  Governor  Batt  was  concerned  that  this  interagency 
planning  team  was  undercutting  the  authority  of  the  State  to  over- 
see water  quality,  which  by  statute  fails — or  falls  under  the  Idaho 
Division  of  Environmental  Quality. 

In  addition,  Governor  Batt  expressed  his  displeasure  that  the 
planning  team  was  ignoring  his  efforts  to  preserve  native  Idaho 
bull  trout.  Just  about  any  private  property  or  range  management 
expert  will  state  categorically  that  you  cannot  set  one  body  of 
standards  and  guidelines  by  which  the  lush  forests  of  north  Idaho 
and  the  arid  rangeland  of  southwestern  Idaho  can  both  be  man- 
aged. That  is  the  reason  local  input  is  critical  when  developing 
BLM  resource  management  plans,  which  include  only  one  resource 
area  and  forest  plans  which  are  limited  to  one  particular  local  for- 
est. 

Local  input  provides  essential  data  and  analysis  regarding  the 
special  land,  climate  and  economies  specific  to  any  given  region. 
Some  of  the  agencies  here,  I  am  sure,  will  claim  that  they  have  in- 
volved local  entities,  such  as  county  organizations  and  resource 
support  groups  into  that  process. 

However,  all  of  these  groups  have  expressed  to  me  that  while  it 
appears  they  have  had  a  voice  in  the  process,  when  they  have  seen 
the  memorandums  and  drafted  proposals,  they  observed  that  vir- 
tually none  of  their  suggestions  or  data  were  incorporated  into 
these  draft  plans.  Furthermore,  they  have  seen  agreements  or  com- 
promises that  they  have  made  in  various  meetings  with  the  agen- 
cies ignored  or  abandoned. 

Many  have  expressed  to  me  their  suspicions  that  the  goals  of  the 
project  is  to  generate  some  sort  of  scientific  data  that  would  justify 
shutting  down  traditional  economic  uses  of  the  forest  and  the  land, 
such  as  grazing  and  logging,  and  they  feel  that  has  proven  to  be 
true.  It  is  becoming  more  clear  to  them  that  this  project  has  had 
very  little  to  do  with  genuine  biological  research  but  more  to  do 
with  social  planning  and  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  barrier  that  thwarts  public  participation 
for  this  project  is  the  fact  that  the  project  is  so  immense  and  the 
draft  is  written  in  such  technically  obtuse  language  that  the  mem- 
bers of  any  particular  locality  would  be  impossibly  perplexed  in  try- 
ing to  understand  the  draft  and  provide  meaningful  input. 

I  have  spoken  to  some  of  the  finest  and  most  experienced  field 
experts  in  both  the  range  and  the  forest  areas  who  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  reviewing  and  trying  to  understand  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  project  materials.  In  fact,  one  particular  expert  who  has 
decades  of  experience  and  knowledge  in  land  management  policies, 
told  me  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  read  and  understand  the 
proposed  alternatives. 

Now,  I  ask  you,  if  this  expert  is  having  a  hard  time  understand- 
ing this  overall  convoluted  document,  how  can  we  expect  regular 
members  of  the  public  to  have  any  clue  as  to  its  contents  and  rami- 
fications? Keep  in  mind  that  this  ecosystem  project  is  gargantuan 
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in  its  task,  to  develop  a  plan  for  land  management  of  all  lands  from 
Canada  to  Nevada  and  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains to  Montana,  enveloping  all  of  Idaho. 

Federal  agencies  should  be  making  sincere  attempts  to  incor- 
porate State  and  local  strategies.  Instead,  State  and  local  input 
have  been  ignored,  Mr.  Chairman. 

While  this  all  means  that  this  ecosystem  plan  will  be  developed 
without  public  input  of  any  meaningful  type,  but  will  be  used  by 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  BLM  to  amend  their  local  plans. 

Furthermore,  the  BLM  has  announced  that  it  will  consider  the 
EIS  of  the  Ecosystem  Project  to  constitute  the  public  input  needed 
for  the  amendment  of  the  local  plans  and  will  conduct  no  further 
need  for  review,  no  hearings.  Thus,  the  local  plans  of  the  manage- 
ment agencies  will  be  amended  without  the  public  input  required 
by  NEPA  and  by  FLPMA  and  other  Federal  statutes. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  that  the  unorthodox  man- 
ner and  lack  of  congressional  authority  under  which  this  project  is 
being  carried  out  will  almost  certainly  be  subject  to  intense  and 
costly  litigation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  district  has  been  threatened  with  potential 
shutdown  of  all  activities  on  various  Federal  lands  many  times, 
thanks,  to  extreme  environmental  groups  who  don't  understand 
that  industry  and  environmental  protection  can  and  should  coexist. 
While  we  don't  need  another  Federal  project  to  encourage  division 
and  litigation,  what  we  do  need  is  to  start  working  together  for 
final  solutions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  my  testimony  will  give  this  committee 
some  sense  as  to  the  great  cause  for  concern  that  we  have  out  in 
Idaho  about  this  particular  project.  At  the  very  least,  it  has  been 
unauthorized  spending  and  it  has  become  a  boondoggle  that  has 
yielded  no  fruitful  results,  but  only  confusion. 

I  would  recommend  that  Congress  cut  off  this  unauthorized  un- 
dertaking and  at  the  very  least  limit  its  scope  to  the  parameters 
set  by  you  earlier  on.  We  need  to  bring  the  policy  that  we  are  set- 
ting out  for  public  and  private  lands  back  to  the  people. 

Again,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  allowing  me  to  testify. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Testimony  of  Representative  Helen  Clienowetti 

Interior  Appropriations  Oversight  Hearing 

on  the  Interior  Colombia  Basin  Ecosystem  Project 

May  7,  1996 

Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  to  first  thank  you  and  the  members  of  this  Committee  for 
allowing  me  to  come  before  you  today  and  talk  about  a  very  important  issue  to  my 
constituents. 

The  "Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Project,"  as  you  know,  is  an  environmental 
assessment  venture  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  Forest  Service.  The  project  is  an 
extraordinarily  expensive  undertaking  that  was  never  authorized  by  Congress. 

I  agree  completely  with  the  goals  responsible  environmental  policy  -  all 
north  westerners,  including  myself,  want  a  clean,  healthy  environment.   My  concerns  are  with 
the  price-tag  and  scope  of  this  project,  and  the  fact  that  the  plan  exceeds  its  Congressional 
authority  and  has  disregarded  local  input. 

The  study-area  covers  144  million  acres  in  the  Northwest  ~  about  the  size  of  Texas. 
Seventy-five  million  of  those  acres  are  private  land.  The  BLM  and  Forest  Service  have 
already  spent  nearly  $25  million,  and  they  requested  another  $6.7  million  in  FY  1996. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  $25  million  has  not  brought  us  a  cleaner,  greener  environment. 
The  Forest  Service  and  BLM  expenditures  have  not  even  laid  the  groundwork  for  programs  to 
give  the  northwest  a  healthier  environment.   All  we  have  to  show  for  the  money  these  agencies 
have  spent  are  more  punitive  regulations  and  more  bureaucracy. 

This  particular  project  was  developed  under  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  entered 
into  by  the  Interior,  Forest  Service,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  several  other  federal 
agencies.   Under  that  MOU,  the  planning  efforts  have  been  paid  for  by  funds  from  the 
participating  agencies  -  funds  which  had  been  intended  by  Congress  for  other  uses.   As  a 
result,  funds  for  implementation  of  good  management  projects,  such  as  timber  salvage  efforts, 
juniper  clearing  on  grazing  lands,  and  development  of  water  systems  have  been  used  for 
"ecosystem  planing." 

Furthermore,  the  "ecosystem  team"  charged  with  carrying  out  the  project  is  not  within 
any  one  department,  and  as  a  result,  is  not  subject  to  any  rules  or  regulations.  The  ecosystem 
team's  findings,  however,  will  govern  local  plans  issued  by  the  Forest  Service  and  the  BLM, 
providing  the  agencies  a  method  of  bypassing  their  own  rules  and  regulations.  The  Forest 
Service  and  BLM  will  be  able,  on  the  basis  of  "ecosystem  planning  alternatives"  and  Record  of 
Decision,  to  amend  their  plans  and  set  standards  and  guidelines  for  management  outside  the 
parameters  of  their  own  rules  and  regulations  ~  thus  removing  another  element  of  management 
from  congressional  oversight. 
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This  very  subcommittee  last  year  refused  to  appropriate  the  $6.7  million  requested  by 
the  agencies  to  complete  the  project  and  implement  new  management  plans,  instead  awarding 
only  $600,000  for  the  agencies  to  terminate  the  project. 

Along  with  the  lack  of  Congressional  authorization,  I  am  concerned  that  the  manner  in 
which  this  project  is  being  carry  out  is  driving  a  further  wedge  between  state  and  federal 
agencies.  This  project  preempts  legitimate  state  and  local  processes  and  conservation  efforts 
that  are  already  in  place.   I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  record  a  letter  from  Idaho  State 
Governor  Phil  Batt,  which  responded  to  a  memorandum  issued  by  the  ecosystem  planning 
team.  Governor  Batt  was  responding  to  a  assertion  in  that  memorandum  that  an 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  from  the  ecosystem  project  include  a  "comprehensive  strategy 
to  ensure  conservation  of  aquatic  and  riparian  dependant  species  and  the  protection  of  water 
quality." 

Governor  Batt  was  concerned  that  this  intra-agency  planning  team  was  undercutting  the 
authority  of  the  state  to  oversee  water  quality,  which  by  statute  falls  under  the  Idaho  Division 
of  Environmental  Quality.  In  addition.  Governor  Batt  expressed  his  displeasure  that  the 
planning  team  was  ignoring  his  efforts  to  preserve  native  Idaho  Bull  Trout. 

Just  about  any  private  property  or  range  management  expert  will  state  categorically  that 
you  cannot  set  one  body  of  standards  and  guidelines  by  which  the  lush  forests  of  North  Idaho 
and  the  arid  rangeland  of  southwestern  Idaho  can  both  be  managed.  That  is  the  reason  local 
input  is  critical  when  developing  BLM  "resource  management  plans"  which  include  only  one 
resource  area,  and  Forest  Service  Plans,  which  are  limited  to  one  particular  local  forest.  Lxx:al 
input  provides  essential  data  and  analysis  regarding  the  specific  land,  climate,  and  economics 
specific  to  that  area. 

Some  of  agencies  here  I'm  sure  will  claim  that  they  have  involved  local  entities,  such 
as  county  organizations  and  resource  supported  groups  into  the  process.   However,  all  of  these 
groups  have  expressed  to  me  that  while  it  appears  they  have  a  voice  in  the  process,  when  they 
have  seen  the  memorandums  and  drafted  proposals,  they  observe  that  virtually  none  of  their 
suggestions  or  data  are  incorporated  into  the  plan. 

Furthermore,  they  have  seen  agreements  or  compromises  that  they  have  made  in 
various  meetings  with  the  agencies  ignored  or  abandoned.   Many  have  expressed  to  me  that 
their  suspicion  that  the  goal  of  the  project  is  to  generate  some  sort  of  scientific  data  that  would 
justify  shutting  down  traditional  economic  uses  of  the  forest  and  lands  such  as  grazing  and 
logging  has  been  proven  true.  It  is  becoming  more  clear  to  them  that  this  project  has  had  very 
litde  to  do  with  genuine  biological  research,  but  more  to  do  with  social  policy. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  another  barrier  that  thwarts  public  participation  for  this  project  is  the 
fact  that  the  project  is  so  immense,  and  the  draft  is  written  in  such  technically  obtuse  language, 
that  the  members  of  any  particular  locality  would  be  impossibly  perplexed  in  trying  to 
understand  the  draft  and  provide  meaningful  input. 

I  have  spoken  to  some  of  the  finest  and  experienced  field  experts  of  both  the  range  and 
the  forest  who  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  reviewing  and  trying  to  understand  the 
intricacies  of  the  project  materials.   In  fact,  one  particular  expert  who  has  decades  of 
experience  and  knowledge  in  land  management  policies  told  me  that  it  is  virtually  impossible 
to  read  and  understand  the  proposed  alternatives.   Now  I  ask  you,  if  this  expert  is  having  a 
hard  time  understanding  this  over  convoluted  document,  how  can  we  expect  regular  members 
of  the  public  to  have  any  clue  as  to  its  contents? 

Keep  in  mind  that  this  ecosystem  project  is  gargantuan  task  --  to  develop  a  plan  for 
land  management  for  all  lands  from  Canada  to  Nevada,  and  from  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Cascade  mountains  to  Montana,  enveloping  all  of  Idaho.    Federal  agencies  should  be  making 
sincere  attempts  to  incorporate  state  and  local  strategies  --  instead,  state  and  local  input  is 
being  ignored. 

What  this  all  means  is  that  this  ecosystem  plan  will  be  developed  without  public  input 
of  any  meaningful  type,  but  will  be  used  by  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  to  amend  their  local 
plans. 

Further,  the  BLM  has  announced  that  it  v/ill  consider  the  EIS  of  the  ecosystem  project 
to  constitute  the  public  input  needed  for  the  amendment  of  the  local  plans,  and  will  conduct  no 
further  NEPA  review.  Thus,  even  the  local  plans  of  the  management  agencies  will  be 
amended  without  the  public  input  required  by  NEPA,  FLPMA,  and  other  federal  statutes. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  that  the  unorthodox  manner  and  lack  of 
Congressional  authority  under  which  this  project  is  being  carried  out  will  almost  certainly  be 
subject  to  intense  and  costly  litigation.   Mr.  Chairman,  my  district  has  been  threatened  with 
potential  shut-down  of  all  activities  on  various  federal  lands  many  times  thanks  to  extreme 
environmental  groups  who  don't  understand  that  industry  and  environmental  protection  can 
and  should  co-exist.  We  don't  need  another  federal  project  to  encourage  division  and  litigation 
—  we  need  to  start  working  together  to  find  solutions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  my  testimony  will  give  this  committee  some  sense  as  to  the  great 
cause  for  concern  that  we  have  out  in  Idaho  about  this  particular  project.   At  the  very  least,  it 
has  been  unauthorized  spending  boondoggle  that  has  yielded  no  fruitful  result  -  only 
confusion.   I  would  recommend  that  Congress  cut  off  this  unauthorized  undertaking,  and  at  the 
very  least  limit  its  scope  to  the  parameters  set  by  Congress.   We  need  to  bring  the  fwlicy  that 
we  are  setting  for  our  public  and  private  lands  back  to  the  people. 
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Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 

I  just  at  this  point  have  one  question  for  both  of  you. 

Do  you  think  there  is  any  merit  to  looking  at  a  river  basin  in 
total,  in  terms  of  management  of  the  resources,  both  environ- 
mentally and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  usage,  recreation,  produc- 
tion, et  cetera?  Should  we  think  in  terms  of  taking  a  river  basin 
in  total  or  do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  done  by  bits  and  pieces? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Well,  I  think  that  any  sort  of  studies  that  have 
to  do  with  large  areas  make  a  great  deal  of  sense.  Let  me  just  give 
you  one  example.  Maybe  it  doesn't  answer  your  question  directly 
but  it  sheds  light,  I  think,  on  some  of  the  misinformation  that  is 
out  there. 

I  will  take  the  Columbia  River  because  the  Columbia  River,  it 
first  comes  into  Washington  and  it  is  really  wholly  within  my  dis- 
trict, at  least  where  the  dams  are  and  so  forth.  The  Columbia 
Basin  Project  is  a  result  of  Federal  activity.  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
by  building  Grand  Coulee  Dam  that  irrigates  all  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  Irrigation  District,  some  500,000  acres  right  now.  It  is  au- 
thorized for  a  million.  We  haven't  done  anything  on  the  second  half 
yet. 

But  my  point  in  making  this  is  that  the  Columbia  River  is  so 
vast,  yet,  only  about  2  percent  of  the  water  flow  irrigates  all  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  Irrigation  District.  I  just  point  this  out  to  you.  If 
you  have  a  study  involved  on  the  Columbia  River  and  all  its  tribu- 
taries, it  should  be  all-encompassing  and  it  should  be  diverse 
enough  to  take  into  effect  all  of  the  industries,  whatever,  munici- 
palities, everybody. 

Mr.  Regula.  That  is  what  I  am  saying.  It  should  go  into  eco- 
nomic issues  as  well  as  environmental? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Absolutely.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  I 
mean,  to  me,  when  I  look  at  some  of  these  things,  I  look  at  the  rea- 
sons for  these  sort  of  studies,  is  because  we  have  a  lack  of  re- 
sources. Yet  when  you  take  the  immensity  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
Project,  500,000  acres  and  realize  only  2  percent  of  the  water  flow 
behind  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  irrigates  that  whole  area,  it  is  a 
drop  in  the  bucket. 

We  could  irrigate  a  lot  more  if  we  wanted  to,  yet  we  are  led  to 
believe  there  is  a  scarcity  of  water,  which,  of  course,  is  simply  not 
the  case.  So  I  am  not  sure  I  answered  your  question  directly  but, 
obviously,  there  should  be  resources  and  we  should  look  at  that. 
Economic  factors  ought  to  be  put  into  the  mix.  There  is  just  abso- 
lutely no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you  are  saying  the  Columbia  River  Basin  per- 
haps should  take  into  account  more  than  just  the  environmental  di- 
mensions? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Absolutely.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Regula.  Helen. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  bring  a  dif- 
ferent perspective  to  your  question.  That  is  that  in  Western  Water 
Law,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  it  has  been  set  forth  that  the  States 
really  own  the  water.  While  the  Federal  Government  has  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  transportation  and  even 
protection  of  the  anadromous  fish  because  it  crosses  State  lines. 
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Nevertheless,  I  think  that  any  jurisdiction  that  the  Federal  Gk)v- 
ernment  may  take  over,  any  waterway,  even  including  the  Colum- 
bia River,  must  confine  its  investigation  to  the  jurisdictional  au- 
thority set  out  by  this  Congress.  Congress  never  authorized  the 
Forest  Service  or  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  manage  the  riv- 
ers. Quite  the  contrary.  This  concept,  by  the  way,  has  never  been 
overturned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  The  most  telling  and  instructive  decision  that  the  Court  has 
rendered  on  Western  Water  Law  and  who  should  control  the  water 
is  a  case  entitled  California  versus  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  deci- 
sion, written  by  Judge  Rehnquist  in  1978.  That  has  never  been 
overturned  in  whole  or  in  part. 

So  when  we  get  into  having  multiple  agencies  manage  whole 
river  systems  and  watersheds,  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
being  their  only  authority,  I  think  we  are  moving  dangerously  and 
precipitously  close  to  not  only  allowing  them  to  engage  in  massive 
land  use  processes  but  in  moving  in  on  the  State  authority  to  man- 
age its  own  water. 

Mr.  Regula.  Just  out  of  curiosity,  there  are  a  number  of  dams 
on  the  Columbia,  as  I  understand.  Was  there  a  State  sanction  of 
any  of  these  dams?  Or  was  the  assumption  made — I  am  sure  they 
were  built  with  Federal  funds.  Was  the  assumption  at  the  time, 
and  obviously  that  was  in  years  past,  that  the  Federal  Government 
had  total  control? 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  I  might  start  with  that  and  then  Doc  Hastings 
can  straighten  out  anything  that  I  haven't  touched. 

When  the  Reclamation  Acts  were  passed  in  1904,  and  then  sub- 
sequent amendments  to  those  acts,  it  very  clearly  laid  out  that 
those  acts  were  set  forth  to  bring  water  to  the  arid  West  and  to 
provide  for  flood  control.  The  Reclamation  Acts  have  been  very 
clear,  that  nothing  contained  in  those  acts  should  override  State 
authority  to  manage  their  own  water,  that  has  remained  very  solid. 
So  those  dams  generally  were  built  under  the  Reclamation  Act. 
Some  of  those  dams  were  built  by  Corps  of  Engineers  under  the 
Federal  Flood  Control  Act,  too. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  Mrs.  Chenoweth  has  answered  that  di- 
rectly. She,  I  think,  is  more  knowledgeable  on  some  of  that  history. 
But  I  will  say  this,  in  the  Mid-Columbia  River,  where  I  am,  you 
have  dams  that  are  Federal  dams,  but  you  also  have  dams  that  are 
built  locally;  like  I  mentioned,  the  Mid-Columbia  PUDs.  They  have 
five  dams  in  that  area,  going  right  through  the  center  of  my  dis- 
trict. Grant  County  has 

Mr.  Regula.  This  is  on  the  Columbia? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Right  on  the  Columbia.  They  are  all  on  the  Co- 
lumbia. Grant  County  has  two  dams  on  the  Columbia.  The  one  far- 
thest south,  the  Priest  Rapids  is  the  one  that  really  controls  all  of 
the  water  fiow  in  the  dam  north  all  the  way  to  the  Canadian  bor- 
der. They  are  all  hooked  up  and  those  fiows  work  very  well  because 
of  the  agreements  that  they  have  had.  But  Grant  County  has  two 
dams.  Chelan  County  PUD  has  two  dams. 

Mr.  Regula.  These  are  hydros? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  and  PUDs  are  public  utility  districts. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes.  I  understand. 
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Mr.  Hastings.  Chelan  County  has  two  of  those  dams,  Douglas 
County  has  one  of  those  dams  and  Grant  County  has  two.  They  are 
all  locally  owned.  They  have  agreements  with  the  City  of  Seattle, 
Tacoma,  wherever.  They  sell  all  of  the  Northwest.  But  those  are 
built  all  with  local  dollars  and  not  Federal. 

Mr.  Regula.  In  effect,  you  have  had  State  and  Federal  involve- 
ment in  the  Columbia? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Right. 

Mr.  Regula.  Per  se? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes.  Grand  Coulee  Dam's  primary  reason,  as  I 
understand,  was  for  power  generation  but  also  for  irrigation?  Part 
of  the  repayment  of  using  that  water  is  to  pay  back  the  cost  of 
building  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

Mr.  Regula.  Who  manages  the  sale  of  the  water? 

Mr.  Hastings.  BPA.  The  water? 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  the  States  are  not  involved  on  the  irrigation  side 
of  it? 

Mrs.  CllENOWETH.  In  the  sale  of  the  water? 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  am  not  sure  you  would  say  it  is  the  sale.  It  is 
the  use  of  the  water.  I  think  they  regulate  that. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  the  farmer  is  not  paying? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  farmer  is  paying,  oh,  yes.  He  is  paying  for 
water,  but  this  is  part  of  the  agreement.  I  would  have  to  go  back 
and  probably  correct  all  of  that,  what  I  am  saying  here  off  the  top 
of  my  head.  But  they  have  a  contract.  When  they  sign  that  contract 
to  use  the  water  and  the  power,  they  are  both  together  and  there 
is  a  repa3TTient  schedule  over  a  long  period  of  time.  They  had  ac- 
cess to  a  certain  amount  of  power  to  run  the  irrigation. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Yates? 

Mr.  Yates.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  Use  the  mike. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  have  the  impression  that  the  States  don't  own  the 
water  within  these  States.  I  have  the  impression  that  the  water  is 
owned  by  various  entities.  If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  the  State 
of  Washington  tested  that  theory  with  the  Indians,  and  Judge  Bolt 
came  to  the  conclusion  in  a  decision  that  the  Indians  were  entitled 
to  at  least  half  the  water,  and  that  opinion  was  sustained  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

It  isn't  that  I  am  denying  States'  rights  as  far  as  the  water  is 
concerned.  What  I  am  saying  is  there  is  no  absolute  right  in  the 
State;  that  certainly  the  Federal  Government  has  the  right  to 
water  for  the  uses  of  federal  lands  and  while  it  may  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  States,  I  think  the  ownership  of  that  water  is  some- 
thing else  again. 

Now,  is  my  impression  incorrect? 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Yates,  I  certainly  wouldn't 
want  to  challenge  you.  But  as  I  understand  it,  the  Bolt  decision  did 
not  overturn  the  California  versus  BOR  in  that  the  States  do  own 
the  water.  That  is  why  we  have  State  Departmental  water  re- 
sources in  each  State. 
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Even  the  unappropriated  water  is  owned  by  the  State  until  the 
use  right,  which  becomes  a  property  right,  is  appropriated  and 
proven  up.  The  Bolt  decision  verified  this.  While  the  tribes  have  ac- 
cess to  water  through  the  Winters  Doctrine  for  application  for  agri- 
cultural and  through  the  McCarran  amendment,  to  get  into  Federal 
court  to  apply  for  water  rights,  to  become  a  party  in  any  adjudica- 
tion, it  is  not  a  given  that  the  tribes  have  a  water  right.  They  were 
given  rights  to  hunt  and  fish  and  to  use  the  resources. 

Mr.  Yates.  Don't  they  also  have  treaty  rights  to  the  water? 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  I  believe  they  have  treaty  rights  to  fish  in  the 
water,  but  they  have  no  ownership  rights  other  than  that  which 
has  been  applied  to  the  reservation. 

Mr.  Yates.  With  respect  to  the  question  of  not  consulting  local 
people,  I  have  the  impression  that  there  will  be  EIS  statements 
that  are  required,  that  the  provisions  of  NEPA  will  be  followed  and 
that  under  those  provisions,  it  is  mandatory  that  consultations  be 
held  with  local  officials.  Is  my  impression  correct? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Well,  let  me  just  respond  that  consultations  are 
fine,  and  I  think  that  is  something  that  you  ought  to  strive  for.  Ul- 
timately you  will  get  into  part  of  this  decision  making  process 
where  a  decision  has  to  be  made.  And  the  question  then  arises,  and 
very  legitimately,  in  my  mind,  is  will  part  of  the  decisionmaking 
be  made  by  the  local  authorities  rather  than  just  consulting?  I  sup- 
pose that  is  a  gray  area  and  one  could  argue  that  all  the  way 
along. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  there  has  to  be  a  mechanism  involved, 
frankly,  where  the  localities,  the  local  jurisdictions,  have  more  than 
just  consultive  abilities;  they  go  beyond  that. 

Because,  ultimately,  the  decision  is  going  to  have  to  be  made  and 
like  I  cited  in  my  testimony,  the  Vernita  Agreement  which  was 
not — nobody  said  that  it  had  to  be  done.  It  was  just  done  because 
it  made  good  sense  and  it  was  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  I  can't  believe  that  in  a  project  this  vast  that 
there  will  not  be  consultation  along  the  road  with  local  agencies, 
cities,  townships,  and  counties.  I  don't  know  about  questions  of  con- 
trol. That  is  something  else  again,  and  perhaps  that  is  where  you 
and  I  may  differ  on 

Mr.  Hastings.  Sure. 

Mr.  Yates  [continuing].  What  the  extent  of  the  consultation 
should  be  and  where  it  should  lead.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  be- 
cause this  is  such  a  vast  project,  crosses  State  lines  and  covers 
numbers  of  forests  as  well  as  streams,  it  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
can't  be  done  by  local  groups  as  such.  And  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— if,  indeed,  this  is  a  plan  that  is  desirable  to  have  a  review 
of  the  ecosystem  of  an  area  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin,  that  it 
is  something  that  would  have  to  be  done  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. And  that  is  what  I  see  this  Columbia  River  Basin  effort  to 
be. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  read  the  statement  by  Mr.  Thomas,  who 
will  testify  to  it  later,  he  said  this:  "The  project  was  developed  to 
respond  to  heightened  concerns  about  resource  conditions,  keeping 
in  mind  the  significant  changes  in  resource  conditions  and  manage- 
ment may  have  on  local  communities.  They  are  concerned  about 
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what  they  would  have — what  changes  would  be  had  on  local  com- 
munities. 

These  concerns  are  of  broad  scale,  including  forest  and  rangeland 
health,  the  listing  of  Snake  River  salmon,  bull  trout  protection,  spe- 
cies associated  with  old  forest  structure  and  treaty  and  trust  re- 
sponsibilities to  American  Indian  tribes."  Mr.  Thomas  continues, 
"We  understood  this  project  to  better  understand  these  complex  is- 
sues and  their  interrelationships  and  to  make  decisions  on  those  is- 
sues that  are  more  effectively  and  efficiently  dealt  with  on  this 
broad  scale." 

So  I  think  that  the  project,  if  indeed  it  is  a  worthy  project,  has 
to  be  done  on  this  kind  of  a  grand  scale,  covering  the  whole  basin, 
rather  than  building  it  up  town  by  town  or  city  by  city.  And  I  don't 
know  whether  that  is  what  you  had  in  mind.  But  that  is  why  I  sug- 
gested that  the  EIS  consultations  will  be  held  at  various  stages. 
Otherwise,  you  can  throw  it  out  in  the  courts. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Well,  I  would  just  like  to  generally  respond  to 
that  and  perhaps  the  differences  that  we  may  have.  Where  do  we 
meld  together  that  gray  area  of  where  local  input  ought  to  be  the 
law,  so  to  speak,  and  where  ought  that  to  be  overridden?  I  think 
that  the  closer  you  can  make  those  decisions  to  the  people  affected, 
the  better  off  you  are. 

Mr.  Yates.  Will  you  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Sure. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  think  that  is  somewhere  down  the  line,  really,  that 
you  are  in  the  concept  stage  now  and  you  are  trying  to  organize 
this  and  get  it  together  again. 

Mr.  Hastings.  If  I  may  just  suggest 

Mr.  Yates.  Sure. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Unless  that  is  spelled  out  I  think  very  directly  as 
you  start  this  process,  then  I  think  you  will  constantly  have  the 
suspicions  down  the  line.  I  think  you  can  cite  those  examples 
where  probably  in  other  areas  those  suspicions  were  well-founded. 
I  will  cite  the  Endangered  Species  Act  as  one  example  where 
maybe  somebody  in  the  early  seventies  had  a  suspicion  of  this  and 
everybody  said  don't  worry  about  it.  It  will  be  taken  care  of.  We 
will  have  local  input,  while  the  good  intentions  went  awry.  And  I 
am  just  suggesting  there  are  people  in  my  district,  and  I  suggest 
there  are  people  in  Congresswoman's  Chenoweth's  district  that  feel 
the  same  way.  Unless  these  things  are  addressed  right  up  front, 
you  are  going  to  have  the  suspicion  right  all  the  way  along. 

Mr.  Yates.  May  I  also  quote  one  last  statement  by  Mr.  Thomas? 
He  writes,  "The  intent  of  the  project  is  not  to  affect  private  prop- 
erty water  rights." 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Yates,  would  you  yield  just  for  a  moment 
there? 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Would  you  on  my  behalf  ask  him  why  they  would 
not  put  that  then  in  every  document  that  they  were  to  submit, 
whether  it  is  a  draft  EIS,  a  final  EIS? 

Mr.  Yates.  This  is  in  the  record.  This  is  going  to  be  in  the  record 
so  you  can  always  point  to  it. 
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Mr.  Hastings.  Right.  I  think  that  needs  to  be  emphasized  over 
and  over  because  that  is  what  I  hear  from  my  constituents. 

Mr.  Yates.  The  next  sentence  you  will  want  even  more. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Okay. 

Mr.  Yates.  Let  me  just  repeat  what  I  said.  Chief  Thomas  writes. 
"The  intent  of  the  project  is  not  to  affect  private  property  or  water 
rights.  Resource  decisions  made  with  full  public  participation  will 
apply  only  to  lands  administered  by  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
BLM,  not  to  State  or  private  lands." 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  they  have  in  mind  the  kind  of  protections 
that  you  are  seeking.  I  would  think  that  once  having  declared 
themselves,  as  they  have  here,  we  on  the  committee  will  try  to  see 
that  they  adhere  to  that. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Well,  Mr.  Yates,  I  certainly  appreciate  that  and 
I  hope  that  would  be  exactly  the  intent  as  this  thing  proceeds.  But 
I  would  just — I  would  just  suggest  that  certain  people  in  my  dis- 
trict have  a  bit  of  a  suspicion  that  these  good  intentions  and  these 
guarantees  get  lost  some  place  down  the  line.  And  we  ought  to,  I 
think,  try  to  the  best  extent  that  we  can,  make  sure  that  doesn't 
happen  before  we  start,  rather  than  try  to  come  back  and  correct 
something  where  there  has  been 

Mr.  Yates.  What  you  are  saying  is  the  road  to  this  project  is 
paved  with  good  intentions? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Nethercutt. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Congressmen  Hastings  and  Chenoweth,  thank  you  for  being  with 
us  and  for  your  testimony.  I  think  it  is  noteworthy  that  this  sub- 
committee adopted  language  which  would  accomplish  the  purposes 
that  you  both  have  discussed  here  today;  that  is,  assuring  that  we 
go  slowly  in  the  process  to  the  point  where  we  have  adequate  pub- 
lic input  and  congressional  input  before  we  have  finality.  I  will  note 
that  the  full  committee  approved  the  Section  314  language  without 
objection,  the  House  passed  the  Section  314  language  without  ob- 
jection, and  then  it  went  downhill  from  there,  so  to  speak. 

I  know  you  all  are  from  districts  that  are  not  dissimilar  to  mine, 
and  that  is  rural  timber-intense  districts.  It  is  likely,  it  is  possible, 
that  the  impact  of  this  study  and  the  results  of  this  study  could 
have  consequences  for  the  timber  communities  that  you  represent? 
How  economically  important  is  the  timber  industry  in  various  as- 
pects or  parts  of  your  district,  and  if  the  study  results  in  a  restric- 
tion of  logging  on  Federal  lands  within  your  district,  what  would 
the  impact  be? 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Nethercutt,  there  would 
be  grave  impact.  What  we  envision  right  now  to  be  the  ramifica- 
tions of  this  project  is  a  greater  process  than  what  our  lumber  com- 
panies have  to  go  through  in  the  bidding  process  or  our  mining 
companies  have  to  go  through  in  getting  their  plans  approved. 

Even  areas  that  are  very  remotely  removed  from  streams  that 
contain  salmon  habitat  still  must  be  signed  off  by  the  National  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  Service,  but  that  is  one  agency.  Now  we  see  a  mul- 
titude of  agencies  and  a  bigger  plan.  As  you  know,  the  Northwest 
has  been  seriously,  seriously  impacted  by  management  decisions 
under  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 
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I  do  want  to  say  for  the  record,  Mr.  Nethercutt,  that  while  we 
all  agree  that  I  too,  would  like  to  see  my  children  and  grand- 
children be  able  to  fish  for  salmon  in  the  rivers  and  streams  of  our 
States.  However,  having  spent  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  in  lost 
power  revenues  and  ratepayer  revenues  and  direct  tax  subsidies, 
this  year  not  one  sockeye  salmon  returned  to  Red  Fish  Lake.  So, 
you  see,  we  are  not  improving  the  specific  projects  but  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  build  mounds  and  mounds  of  plans  and  paperwork. 
Somehow,  sometime,  we  have  to  reverse  this,  and  I  think  this  is 
the  time. 

Mr.  Regula.  You  triggered  my  thinking  here.  You  said  this  goes 
as  far  as  the  salmon.  As  I  understand  it.  Federal  jurisdiction  is 
only  navigable  waters. 

My  question  is:  What's  the  reach  of  this?  Does  it  go  to  a  spring 
that  comes  out  of  a  hill  in  terms  of  the  study? 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Well,  as  I  understand  it,  in  commerce,  the 
Federal  Government  has  jurisdiction  or  the  ability  to  use  those  riv- 
ers as  highways. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Unimpeded. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  However,  someone  using  the  highway  or  the 
river  cannot  demand  that  a  mountain  be  moved  or  things  be  made 
more  convenient  for  the  traveler.  However,  in  our  State  law,  the 
State  land  boards  of  each  of  our  States  own  the  beds  and  banks  of 
streams  and  rivers  from  high  watermark  to  high  watermark,  as 
well  as  the  water  itself.  So  while  commerce  has  demanded,  from 
the  beginning  of  our  time  in  government,  that  we  be  able  to  travel 
the  rivers  and  the  highways  unimpeded.  Nevertheless  the  beds  and 
banks  and  streams  from  high  watermark  to  high  watermark  still 
do  belong  to  the  States.  So  while,  you  know,  we  hope  that  some  day 
there  will  be  more  salmon  in  our  streams.  We  haven't  succeeded 
with  the  massive  amount  of  investment  and  planning. 

I  mean,  planning  has  resulted  in  a  loss  of  our  economic  benefits 
and  viability  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Nethercutt,  it  has  even  come 
full  circle  so  that  we  are  now  seeing  an  environmental  deteriora- 
tion in  our  rivers  and  because  of  lack  of  management,  good  man- 
agement in  our  watersheds,  we  are  seeing  a  higher  pollutant  load 
in  our  streams  which  results  in  devastating  damage  to  our  salmon 
habitat. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  would  just  respond  to  your  question,  Mr. 
Nethercutt.  In  the  northern  part  of  my  district,  where  most  of  the 
timber  is,  we  have  already  been  hit  because  of  Federal  actions  with 
the  Endangered  Species  Act,  the  spotted  owl.  The  spotted  owl,  as 
you  recall,  was  an  owl  that  was  found  principally  in  western  Wash- 
ington and  then  it  showed  up  in  eastern  Washington.  There  are 
several  contracts  that  were  suspended  and,  frankly,  I  don't  think 
they  have  gone  back  and  let  those  contracts. 

So  that  had  a  negative  effect  on  the  industry  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  And  then  with  the  fires  we  were  talking  about,  and  the 
salvage  timber  bill  that  we  both  worked  on  very  hard,  also  had  an 
effect  because  it  wasn't  carried  out  timely  enough  and  there  were 
a  lot  of  salvage,  frankly,  that  was  lost,  and  so  I  think  that  is  fuel 
for  the  fires. 
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So  I  think,  in  answer  to  your  question,  if  we  had  more  restric- 
tions on  the  timber  industry  in  my  district,  it  is  going  to  have  a 
more  negative  impact  on  our  economy. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Are  you  both  finding  that  with  a  lack  of  activ- 
ity on  Federal  lands,  whether  it  is  grazing  or  timber  harvesting  or 
other  industries,  that  it  is  having  any  impact  on  private  lands  that 
have  those  same  activities  available  for  consumption? 

In  other  words,  if  we  don't  harvest  Federal  lands,  are  we  putting 
greater  pressure  on  private  lands?  I  think  we  are  in  my  district. 
The  more  pressure  we  are  placing  on  private  lands  puts  an  equal 
or  greater  impact  on  environmental  protection  or  ecosystem  man- 
agement as  well?  Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Well,  I  agree  that  it  has  had  an  effect.  I  can't  say 
specifically  it  has  had  an  effect  on  timber  lands  in  my  district,  but 
I  think  in  western  Washington,  where  you  have  the  private  timber, 
you  have  the  threats  coming  that  you  may  lose  the  value  of  the 
property  because  of  some  Federal  regulation.  I  know  there  are  ex- 
amples in  western  Washington  where  private  landowners  are  sell- 
ing their  timber  prematurely,  frankly,  to  get  whatever  value  out  of 
it  that  they  feel  they  can  get  right  now  because  they  are  afraid  of 
maybe  holding  their  land  for  another  5  or  10  years. 

Now,  that  had  an  effect.  So  we  are  selling  off  resources  pre- 
maturely that  we  ought  not  to  be  selling  them  off.  I  think  that  is 
a  reaction  simply  of  these  Federal  regulations.  So  it  is  having, 
frankly,  a  negative  effect  to  the  whole  timber  industry. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Did  you  want  to  respond,  Mrs.  Chenoweth? 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Mr.  Nethercutt,  I  really  appreciate  what  Mr. 
Hastings  has  just  told  you,  but  also  the  pattern  of  ownership  in  the 
Northwest  is  very  checkerboard,  and  so  even  though  it  may  be 
claimed  that  there  is  not  direct  impact  on  the  planning  processes 
for  the  private  lands,  indeed  that  will  occur  because  of  the  checker- 
board nature  of  the  private  ownership  and  the  Federal  ownership — 
or  the  Federal  management  of  lands. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  If  I  may  just  ask  one  final  question.  I  don't 
want  to  take  too  much  time  of  my  allotment. 

If  you  had  to  summarize  for  this  committee  two  things,  number 
one,  what  is  your  greatest  concern  about  the  potential  problems 
that  might  come  from  the  results  of  this  study?  And  number  two, 
do  you  have  a  recommendation  of  how  this  committee  might  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  funding  for  this  study  in  the  aftermath  of  comple- 
tion of  the  study?  What  recommendation  would  you  make  for  this 
subcommittee? 

Mr.  Hastings.  My  recommendation  would  be  very  much  with  the 
conversation  that  I  had  with  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  Mr. 
Yates.  I  would  want  to  make  sure  right  in  front  that  private  prop- 
erty rights  were  protected,  number  one;  and  number  two,  that  local 
input  would  not  be  just  as  a  consultive  nature,  but  something  much 
more  stronger  than  that;  and  I  guess  in  general  I  would  want  to 
make  sure  that  localities.  States,  counties,  cities,  however  you  can 
drive  it  down  to  the  local  level,  is  very  much  involved  in  this  proc- 
ess to  the  final  decision-making,  and  that  unequivocally  that  pri- 
vate property  rights  are  protected.  With  those  two  things  in  there, 
then  I  think  that  certainly  my  constituents  would  have  a  much  bet- 
ter feeling. 
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Now,  like  anything  that's  started  off  now,  you  don't  know  what 
happens  as  you  work  your  way  down  the  line.  There  may  be  very 
much  down  the  line  a  feeling  from  those  in  my  district,  to  ask  the 
legitimate  question,  why  are  we  getting  involved  in  this  thing?  We 
can  handle  it  in  the  first  place.  So  the  question  may  come  eventu- 
ally, why  are  we  involved  in  this  business  at  all?  Haven't  we  mar- 
shaled and  taken  care  of  our  resources  very  well?  That  question 
could  be  asked  really  tomorrow  as  well  down  the  line.  But  I  think 
that  those  alleviate  those  fears;  private  property  and  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  the  localities  have  some  input  is  very  important. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Nethercutt,  I  really  appre- 
ciate what  Mr.  Hastings  has  said,  and  I  would  agree  with  him,  but 
I  would  take  it  a  step  further.  This  is  a  time  when  the  American 
people  are  asking  us  to  downsize  the  Federal  Government  and  Fed- 
eral authority  and  return  control  to  the  local  States  and  local  units 
of  government,  and  that  is  precisely  what  our  people  are  asking  for. 
When  we  had  more  local  control,  I  think  we  can  look  back  20  years 
ago  and  realize  that  we  had  more  sustainable  resources. 

So  I  don't  think  that  a  bigger  Federal  multilayered  authority  is 
going  to  bring  us  a  greener,  cleaner  or  more  healthy  Northwest.  So 
I  think  that  this  committee  must  look  at  making  sure  that  every- 
thing that  is  done  here  is  within  the  jurisdictional  authority  that 
has  already  been  granted  by  the  Congress  specifically.  If  funds 
have  been  diverted  to  other  maybe  sincerely  conceived  tasks,  but 
ones  that  have  not  been  authorized  by  the  Congress,  I  don't  think 
they  should  be  rewarded  with  more  funding. 

I  appreciate  the  courage  and  foresight  this  committee  had  in  its 
last  action,  and  I  would  recommend  that  the  committee,  again,  give 
just  enough  money  to  end  this,  and  hopefully  we  won't  see  the  kind 
of  massive  land  use  plans  that  may  develop  out  of  this  kind  of  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you  both  for  coming.  You  are  welcome  to 
stay. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  appreciate  the  invitation,  but  I  think  I  am  late 
already. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  am  pleased  that  you  would  give  us  your  perspec- 
tive because  obviously  this  affects  people  that  you  represent  very 
significantly.  So  thank  you.  Next  we  have  a  panel  of  Commissioner 
John  Howard  of  Union  County. 

Is  Mr.  Geisinger  here? 

Mr.  Geisinger.  David  Halley, 

Mr.  Halley.  Halley,  sir. 

Mr.  Regula.  Like  the  comet? 

Mr.  Halley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  Paul  Brouha. 

All  of  your  testimony  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  If  you 
will  summarize,  it  will  help  us.  Then  we  will  withhold  questions 
until  we  have  heard  the  last  witnesses. 

We  will  start  out  with  Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Howard.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  have  to 
summarize  my  comments.  I  have 

Mr.  Regula.  Your  statement  will  be  in  the  record. 
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Mr.  Howard.  I  have  quite  lengthy  comments  here,  so  I  will  have 
to  summarize. 

My  name  is  John  Howard.  I  am  a  commissioner  from  Union 
County. 

Mr.  Regula.  Excuse  me.  When  you  define  "commissioner,"  back 
in  my  area  it  is  three  for  each  county.  What  is  a  commissioner's 
job  as  you  hold  it? 

Mr.  Howard.  Okay.  Our  role  is  both  administering  programs  for 
the  county 

Mr.  Regula.  For  a  county? 

Mr.  Howard.  For  the  county,  countyAvide. 

Mr.  Regula.  How  many  are  there? 

Mr.  Howard.  In  Oregon,  there  are  36  counties. 

Mr.  Regula.  How  many  commissioners? 

Mr.  Howard.  Three  in  our  county. 

Mr.  Regula.  That  is  very  similar  to  Ohio. 

Thank  you.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before 
you  today  about  the  Interior  Columbia  Basin  ecosystem.  The  cor- 
rect pronunciation  is  ecosystem,  not  ecosystem.  I  will  correct  that — 
management  projects,  also  known  as  the  Eastside  Project  and  the 
Upper  Columbia  River  Basin  Project.  The  county  that  I  represent 
is  in  northeastern  Oregon  and  includes  two  forests,  Wallowa- Whit- 
man and  Umatilla  National  Forests,  and  land  managed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  that  are  part  of  the  project.  Our  county 
is  predominantly  a  rural  area,  economically  dependent  on  agri- 
culture and  forest  products,  and  is  typically  the  region  encom- 
passed by  the  project. 

I  have  been  a  commissioner  since  1987,  and  I  have  lived  in  the 
region  since  1962.  Through  the  Eastside  Ecosystem  Coalition  of 
Counties,  which  was  formed  in  1994  by  the  State  associations  of 
the  counties  of  Idaho,  Washington,  Montana  and  Oregon  to  rep- 
resent the  interests  of  local  communities  and  government  in  the 
Federal  lands  planning  process,  I  have  been  involved  with  the 
project  since  its  inception  in  early  January  1994.  We  have  a  memo- 
randum of  understanding,  too,  that  is  submitted  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Regula.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  represents  100  counties  giving  local  input. 

I  have  a  longstanding  interest  in  the  forest  and  range  manage- 
ment issues  and  have  participated  in  a  number  of  local,  regional 
and  State  planning  projects  currently.  I  am  Chair  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  Natural  Resources  Institute,  which  was  formed  in  the 
late  1980s,  of  which  the  forest  system  I  worked  on  creating.  That 
is  dedicated  to  sharing  or  searching  for  solutions  to  restore  healthy 
ecosystems  in  the  Blue  Mountains. 

I  also  serve  as  Chair  of  the  Grande  Ronde  Model  Watershed 
Project.  This  is  a  project  that  was  promoted  by  the  Northwest  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties,  the  four  watersheds  in  the  four  States.  Our 
county  and  Wallowa  County  is  one  of  those  projects,  which  is  a  re- 
gional effort  to  achieve  integrated  natural  resource  planning. 

In  1994,  I  served  as  president  of  the  Association  of  Counties  and 
am  a  member  of  an  Association  of  Public  Lands  Committee;  also 
a  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Counties  of  Public  Lands 
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Committee  as  well.  My  affiliations  with  those  forest-planning 
projects  and  natural  resource  organizations  have  given  me  a  basis 
for  understanding  some  of  the  physical  and  biological  processes 
now  at  issue  in  our  Federal  forests. 

I  have  a  high  degree  of  interest  in  the  Federal  ecosystem  man- 
agement projects  because  of  their  potential  to  impact  my  county 
and  the  entire  Interior  Columbia  River  Basin  in  positive  and  nega- 
tive ways.  Many  of  us  who  live  in  the  area  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  widespread  forest  health  problems  in  our  national  forests 
and  the  economic  and  social  consequences  of  these  problems  for  our 
communities. 

We  are  equally  concerned  about  the  political  and  regulatory 
gridlock  that  has  constrained  our  local  resource  managers  from  im- 
plementing necessary  management  practices  to  restore  our  forests 
back  to  health  and  reduce  the  risks  we  face  from  these  unhealthy 
forests,  such  as  catastrophic  wildfire,  insects  and  disease.  Much  of 
this  occurred  in  the  late  1980s. 

The  Eastside  Ecosystem  Coalition  of  Counties  has  been  an  active 
participant  in  the  process  because  we  believe  it  represents  our  best 
opportunity  to  address  the  forest  health  problems.  We  have  also 
supported  the  project  because  we  believe  that  a  broad  planning  ef- 
fort for  the  Interior  Columbia  River  Basin  is  needed  to  assess  po- 
tential benefits  and  impacts  of  basinwide  management,  and  that 
local  forest  managers  need  to  have  a  framework  within  which  to 
evaluate  and  manage  the  cumulative  effects  of  the  projects.  These 
are  necessary  features  to  ensure  that  on-the-ground  projects  sur- 
vive both  compliance  reviews  by  Federal  regulatory  agencies  and 
legal  challenges  by  special  interest  groups. 

And,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  key  to  this  project.  This  is  vital  to 
ensuring  that  the  implementation  of  management  plans  is  allowed 
to  proceed,  which  has  not  been  the  case  during  recent  years.  To  ac- 
complish this  important  task,  tiie  Eastside  Ecosystem  Coalition  of 
Counties  developed  a  comprehensive  mission  statement,  which  I 
will  also  give  them  for  the  record 

Mr.  Regula.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Howard  [continuing].  And  has  entered  into  a  memorandum 
of  understanding,  and  I  will  highlight  the  MOU.  "The  purpose  of 
this  memorandum  of  understanding  is  to  develop  a  framework  for 
the  Associations  of  Counties  and  the  Project  to  communicate,  co- 
ordinate, and  jointly  identify  areas  of  common  concerns  or  goals  to 
enhance  the  economic,  social  and  natural  resource  conditions  in  the 
geographic  area  within  the  Project,"  end  of  quote. 

The  question  before  us  now  is:  How  well  has  the  project  per- 
formed in  reaching  the  important  goals  it  is  intended  to  accom- 
plish? The  draft  environmental  impact  statements  for  the  Eastern 
Columbia  River  Basin  and  the  Upper  Columbia  River  Basin  have 
been  circulated  for  internal  review  by  cooperating  governments,  in- 
cluding the  Eastside  Coalition  of  Counties.  I  have  carefully  re- 
viewed the  current  DEIS  documents  with  the  assistance  of  a  team 
of  technical  experts,  which  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  my  over- 
all impressions  of  the  project. 

Mr.  Regula.  You  have  about  two  minutes. 

Mr.  Howard.  Let  me  go  back  here.  I  would  like  to  highlight  my 
other  areas  here. 
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I  would  like  to  add  that  there  are  four  areas,  and  I  would  like 
to  summarize,  and  the  first  one,  I  would  say  that  we  need  a  com- 
prehensive plan  that  is  both  legislative  and  administrative  to  end 
the  analysis  paralysis  and  the  regulatory  gridlock  that  prevents 
local  managers  from  addressing  the  serious  forest  health  problems 
in  our  region. 

Second,  the  ecosystem  project  has  the  potential  to  resolve  the 
gridlock  and  to  refocus  this  scientific  foundation  on  ecological,  eco- 
nomic and  social  consequences.  This  is  critical  to  achieve  plans  that 
the  public  will  support.  A  great  deal  of  agency  time,  financial  re- 
sources and  public  involvement  has  gone  into  bringing  these  plans 
to  their  current  form.  As  they  stand  now,  the  plans  are  becoming 
more  solution-oriented,  but  the  drafts  still  need  further  revisions 
before  they  are  released  to  the  public. 

Our  county  has  performed  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  review 
of  the  current  DEISs  focusing  on  the  problems  that  I  have  outlined, 
and  I  would  like  to  share  that  with  you,  too.  It  is  in  my  other  case. 

Mr.  Regula.  You  can  submit  it  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  can  submit  it.  I  would  like  to  enter  into — for  re- 
view the  DEISs  and  urge  that  the  subcommittee  and  their  staffs 
consider  these  concerns  and  issues  and  recommendations.  Our  re- 
view has  already  been  submitted  to  the  projects,  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  the  projects  are  giving  our  review  their  fullest  consider- 
ation. 

Lastly,  I  believe  that  the  ecosystem  management  projects  have 
the  potential  to  bring  sound  management  practices  to  the  Federal 
forests  and  rangelands  of  the  Interior  Columbia  River  Basin.  How- 
ever, before  we  proceed  with  printing  the  draft  EISs,  let's  make 
sure  they  adequately  address  the  problems  that  they  have  intended 
to  solve. 

I  would  say  that  from  my  involvement  and  the  team's  involve- 
ment, the  coalition's  involvement,  that  this  is  the  first  time  we 
have  ever  had  this  kind  of  working  relationship  with  the  Federal 
team.  In  the  past  we  have  been  involved  in  the  draft  EIS,  and 
never  before  have  we  entered  into  a  working  relationship  at  the 
very  beginning.  We  have  been  involved  with  them  at  the  very  be- 
ginning, through  the  themes,  the  concepts,  the  preliminary  draft 
EISs  and  now  where  we  are  at  today. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you  are  comfortable  with  that? 

Mr.  Howard.  We  are  comfortable. 

The  documents,  as  I  said,  are  getting  more  solution-driven.  You 
know,  there  are  still  some  areas,  from  my  viewpoint,  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed before  we  go  into  final  print.  I  think  that  is  the  key  right 
now,  that,  you  know,  my  recommendation  is  not  to  rush  the  team 
as  of  yet  to  push  to  come  out  with  a  draft.  Get  as  many  of  these 
problems  in  this  process  right  now  resolved  before  they  go  to  the 
draft  EISs. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  stay  for  any 
questions. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Good  afternoon  ladies  and  gentlemen.  My  name  is  John  Howard.  I  am  a  county 
commissioner  from  Union  County,  Oregon. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today  about  the  Interior  Columbia 
Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Projects,  also  known  as  the  Eastside  Project  and  the  Upper 
Columbia  River  Basin  Project.  The  county  that  I  represent  is  in  Northeastern  Oregon,  and 
includes  two  forests — the  Wallowa-Whitman  and  Umatilla  national  forests — and  land 
managed  by  the  bureau  of  land  management  that  are  part  of  the  project  It  is 
predominantly  a  rural  area,  economically  dependent  on  agriculture  and  forest  products, 
and  is  typical  of  the  region  encompassed  by  the  project.  I  have  been  a  Union  County 
Commissioner  since  1987  and  have  lived  in  the  region  since  1962. 

Through  the  Eastside  Ecosystem  Coalition  of  Counties,  which  was  formed  in  1994  by  the 
state  associations  of  counties  of  Idaho,  Washington,  Montana,  and  Oregon  to  represent  the 
interests  of  local  communities  and  governments  in  the  federal  lands  planning  process,  I 
have  been  involved  with  the  project  since  its  inception  in  January,  1994.  I  have  a  long- 
standing interest  in  forest  and  range  management  issues,  and  have  participated  in  a 
number  of  local,  regional  and  state  planning  projects.  Currently,  I  am  chair  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  Natural  Resources  Institute,  that  is  dedicated  to  searching  for  solutions  to 
restore  healthy  ecosystems  in  the  Blue  Mountains.  I  also  serve  as  chair  of  the  Grande 
Ronde  Model  Watershed  Project,  which  is  a  regional  effort  to  achieve  integrated  natural 
resource  planning.  In  1994, 1  served  as  president  of  the  Association  of  Oregon  Counties, 
and  I  am  a  member  of  the  association's  Public  Lands  Committee.  My  affiliations  with 
these  forest  planning  projects  and  natural  resource  organizations  have  given  me  a  basis  for 
understanding  some  of  the  physical  and  biological  processes  now  at  issue  in  our  federal 
forests. 

I  have  a  high  degree  of  interest  in  the  federal  ecosystem  management  projects  because  of 
their  potential  to  impact  my  county  and  the  entire  Interior  Columbia  River  Basin  in 
positive  and  negative  ways.  Many  of  us  who  live  in  the  area  are  deeply  concerned  about 
widespread  forest  health  problems  in  our  national  forests,  and  the  economic  and  social 
consequences  of  these  problems  for  our  communities.  We  are  equally  concerned  about  the 
political  and  regulatory  gridlock  that  has  constrained  our  local  resource  managers  from 
implementing  necessary  management  practices  to  restore  our  forests  back  to  health  and 
reduce  some  of  the  risks  we  face  from  these  unhealthy  forests,  such  as  catastrophic  wildfire, 
insects,  and  disease. 

The  Eastside  Ecosystem  Coalition  of  Counties  has  been  an  active  participant  in  the 
ecosystem  management  projects  because  we  believe  it  represents  our  best  opportunity  to 
address  the  forest  health  problems.  We  have  also  supported  the  project  because  we  believe 
that  a  broad  planning  effort  for  the  Interior  Columbia  River  Basin  is  needed  to  assess 
potential  benefits  and  impacts  of  basin-wide  management  activities,  and  that  local  forest 
planners  need  to  have  a  framework  within  which  to  evaluate  and  manage  the  cumulative 
effects  of  their  projects.  These  are  necessary  features  to  ensure  that  on-the-ground  projects 
survive  both  compliance  reviews  by  federal  regulatory  agencies  and  legal  challenges  bv 
special  interest  groups.  This  is  vital  to  ensuring  that  implementation  of  management  plans 
is  allowed  to  proceed,  which  has  not  been  the  case  during  recent  years.  To  accomplish  this 
important  task,  the  Eastside  Ecosystem  Coalition  of  Counties  developed  a  comprehensive 
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mission  statement  and  has  entered  into  a  Memorandum  Of  Understanding  (MOU)  with  the 
federal  project  managers,  and  deputy  project  manager  for  the  Interior  Columbia  Basin 
Ecosystem  Management  Project.  The  MOU  states: 

"The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  of  understanding  is  to  develop  a  framework  for  the 
Associations  of  Counties  and  the  project  to  communicate,  coordinate  and  jointly 
identify  areas  of  common  concerns  or  goals  to  enhance  the  economic,  social  and  natural 
resource  conditions  in  the  geographic  area  within  the  project." 

The  question  now  before  us  is:  how  well  has  the  project  performed  in  reaching  the 
important  goals  it  is  intended  to  accomplish?  Draft  environmental  impact  statements  for 
the  Eastside  Project  and  the  Upper  Columbia  River  Basin  Project  have  been  circulated  for 
internal  review  by  cooperating  governments,  including  the  Eastside  Ecosystem  Coalition  of 
Counties.    I  have  carefully  reviewed  the  current  DEIS  documents,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
team  of  technical  experts.  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  my  overall  impressions  of  the 
project  and  these  draft  documents. 

The  Interior  Columbia  River  Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Projects  have  been  long  and 
difTicult  Some  have  said  it  could  not  be  done.  Others  have  said  it  should  not  be  done.  I 
believe  that  the  projects  can  and  should  be  accomplished  as  a  means  to  ensure  that  active 
management  of  our  forests  actually  proceeds.  Much  good  work  has  been  done.  I  have  seen 
a  continuous  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  drafts  since  the  versions  that  were 
circulated  for  internal  review  last  October.  In  particular,  I  have  been  heartened  to  see  that 
much  of  the  value-laden  language  against  humans  dependent  on  the  ecosystem  has  been 
removed.  But  I  also  must  stress  that  the  drafts  need  further  revision  before  they  are 
released  to  the  public.  Individuals  may  come  to  similar  conclusions  about  objectively 
measured  ecosystem  conditions,  but  the  value-based  assessments  that  are  woven  through 
the  documents,  and  which  cannot  be  objectively  measured,  will  be  repeatedly  debated. 
We  do  need  a  broad-scale  plan,  and  there  is  a  sense  of  urgency  about  bringing  these 
projects  to  closure,  but  we  should  not  go  forward  until  some  major  problems  in  the  drafts 
are  corrected. 

I  have  three  major  areas  of  concern.  My  first  concern  is  that  the  projects  do  not 
adequately  address  the  economic  and  social  impacts  on  local  communities  due  to  the  stated 
reductions  in  federal  timber  availability  within  each  of  the  proposed  action  alternatives. 
Depending  on  the  alternative  chosen,  these  reductions  could  range  from  21%  to  64%  in  the 
Eastside  Project  area  and  24%  to  75%  in  the  Upper  Columbia  River  Basin  Project  area. 
The  extent  of  these  reductions  will  clearly  result  in  significant  economic  impacts,  especially 
at  the  local  level,  and  will  likely  cause  the  project  to  fail  to  meet  its  social  and  economic 
goals.  The  data  to  assess  these  impacts  has  already  been  collected  by  the  project,  and  needs 
to  be  incorporated  into  the  plans.  In  1993,  Union  and  Wallowa  counties  commissioned  a 
study  of  the  impacts  of  the  administration's  proposal  to  eliminate  certain-timber  sale 
programs  and  most  specifically  the  timber  sale  program  on  the  Wallowa-Whitman  National 
Forest  The  study  found  that  commodity  harvests  from  the  Wallowa-Whitman  National 
Forest  play  a  significant  role  in  the  economy  of  our  local  communities,  and  concluded  that 
elimination  of  the  timber  sale  program  would  be  detrimental  to  the  economy  and  social 
structure  of  the  three  counties  adjoining  this  forest 
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This  kind  of  detailed,  community-level  analysis  of  the  economic  and  social  impacts  of  the 
alternatives  is  needed  if  the  projects  are  to  fulfill  one  of  the  primary  needs  stated  in  the 
DEISs:  "support  economic  and/or  social  needs  of  people,  cultures  and  communities  and 
provide  sustainable  and  predictable  levels  of  products  and  services."  As  now  written,  the 
draft  EISs  do  not  provide  this  kind  of  analysis  and  emphasis,  and  the  project  should  not  go 
forward  without  it. 

My  second  concern  centers  on  forest  health.  Forest  health  problems  in  the  Interior 
Columbia  Basin  have  been  extensively  documented  in  such  studies  and  reports  as  The 
Eastside  Forest  Ecosystem  Health  Assessment  (also  known  as  the  Everett  Report),  and 
Forest  Health  Conditions  In  Idaho.  In  my  own  Blue  Mountains,  the  story  is  told  in  Forest 
Health  And  Timber  Harvest  In  National  Forests  In  The  Blue  Mountains  Of  Oregon:  A 
Report  Commissioned  By  Governor  John  Kitzhaber  Of  Oregon,  the  Association  Of  Oregon 
Counties  Legislation  Agenda  For  Forest  Health  Restoration  Report,  and  The  Blue  Mountains 
Ecosystem  Restoration  Strategy,  which  was  written  by  four  national  forest  supervisors.  I 
would  like  to  quote  briefly  from  the  executive  summary  of  this  report  to  give  you  a  sense  of 
the  seriousness  and  extent  of  the  forest  health  problem. 

"The  health  of  the  ecosystem  in  the  Blue  Mountains  is  rapidly  deteriorating.  Forest  scientists 
estimate  that  3. 1  million  acres,  or  51  percent,  of  the  four  Blue  Mountain  National  Forests  in 
Northeast  Oregon  and  Southeast  Washington  are  'out  of  ecological  balance. '  Insects,  disease, 
and  wildfire  kill  thousands  of  acres  of  trees  every  year.  Dead  trees  accumulate  into  wildfire 
fuel,  as  much  as  4-5  times  the  natural  level  in  some  areas.  Dead  and  dying  trees  are  just  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg.  Streamside  areas,  soils,  forage,  and  fish  habitat  also  need  improvement 
throughout  the  Blue  Mountains.  Healthy  areas  do  remain,  but  many  are  in  a  declining  trend 
Therefore,  preventative  work  is  necessary  now  to  reverse  this  trend  " 

"The  problem  also  has  human  dimensions.   The  loss  of  trees  may  ultimately  reduce  long-term 
timber  supplies.  Private  lands  and  resources  are  being  impacted  by  the  spread  of  insects  and 
wildfires.  Municipal  watersheds  are  at  risk.   Outdoor  recreation  values  are  threatened 
People  living  in  and  around  the  Blue  Mountains  are  justifiably  worried  that  their 
communities  will  lose  economic  viability. " 

But  you  don't  have  to  read  a  long  report  to  know  that  our  forests  are  unhealthy.  If  you  live 
near  one  of  these  forests,  as  I  do,  you  need  only  walk  or  drive  through  them  to  experience 
their  deterioration. 

Restoring  forest  health  is  central  and  fundamental  to  the  concept  of  ecosystem 
management.  Forest  health  affects  all  the  values  we  derive  from  our  national  forests:  it 
affects  wildlife,  habitat,  fisheries,  recreation,  grazing,  timber  outputs,  and  aesthetics.  If  we 
want  ecosystem  management  to  succeed  in  yielding  us  a  sustainable  balance  of  these  values, 
we  must  aggressively  address  forest  health  problems.  While  the  draft  EISs  do  recognize  the 
existence  of  the  forest  health  problems,  they  do  not  give  these  problems  the  prominence 
they  deserve,  especially  in  the  impact  analysis,  nor  do  they  propose  the  aggressive 
restoration  steps  that  are  called  for  to  solve  these  problems  in  a  timely  manner.  Before 
being  published,  the  drafts  should  be  revised  to  give  more  weight  to  the  forest  health 
problem,  to  propose  adequate  remedies  for  this  problem,  and  to  discuss  the  consequences  of 
inaction. 
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My  third  area  of  concern  is  over  the  local  forest  plan  amendment  process  that  will  take 
place  once  the  two  ecosystem  management  plans  are  completed.  The  plans  are  designed  to 
provide  broad-scale  management  direction  for  all  federal  lands  in  the  Interior  Columbia 
River  Basin.  As  such,  the  assessment  of  conditions  and  recommendations  for  management 
direction  within  the  draft  plans  do  not  reach  a  level  of  detail  that  can  guide  implementation 
of  on-the-ground  management  by  supervisors  of  local  national  forests.  This  meant  that 
local  national  forests  must  perform  their  own  assessments  and  compose  management 
recommendations  at  a  finer  scale  of  analysis  before  "on-the-ground"  implementation  can 
begin. 

Right  now,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  complete  and  thorough  plan  to  identify  and  provide  the 
action  steps  necessary  to  accomplish  the  amendment  process  at  the  various  scales  of  the 
federal  administrative  units:  the  national  forests,  the  forest  service  administrative  regions, 
and  the  ecosystem  management  project  Local  managers  are  doing  minimal  and 
conservative  work  while  waiting  for  guidance  and  support  before  moving  ahead  with  active 
management  strategies.  There  needs  to  be  coordination  among  these  entities  if  we  are  to 
have  successful  plans.  The  timely  implementation  of  on-the-ground  management  activities 
necessary  to  restore  forest  health  and  provide  long  term  economic  and  social  stability  to  our 
communities  depends  on  it 

Let  me  quickly  sum  up  my  views  of  the  project: 

1)   We  need  a  comprehensive  plan  (legislative  and  administrative)  to  end  the  analysis 

paralysis  and  regulatory  gridlock  that  prevents  local  managers  from  addressing  the 

serious  forest  health  problems  in  our  region. 

2)  2)  The  ecosystem  management  project  has  the  potential  to  resolve  the  gridlock 
and  to  refocus  the  scientific  foundation  on  ecological,  economic  and  social 
consequences.  This  is  critical  to  achieving  plans  that  the  public  will  support  A 
great  deal  of  agency  time,  financial  resources,  and  public  involvement  has  gone 
into  bringing  the  plans  to  their  current  form.  As  they  now  stand,  the  plans  are 
becoming  more  solution  oriented,  but  the  drafts  need  further  revision  before 
they  are  released  to  the  public. 

3)  Our  county  has  performed  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  review  of  the  current  DEISs 
focusing  on  the  problems  I  have  outlined  here  today.  I  would  like  to  enter  our  review 
of  the  DEISs  in  the  public  record  and  urge  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  and  their 
staffs  to  consider  these  concerns,  issues  and  recommendations.  Our  review  has  already 
been  submitted  to  the  projects  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  projects  are  giving  our 
review  their  fullest  consideration. 

4)  Lastly,  I  believe  the  ecosystem  management  projects  have  the  potential  to  bring  sound 
management  practices  to  the  federal  forests  and  rangelands  of  the  Interior  Columbia 
River  Basin.  However,  before  we  proceed  with  the  printing  of  the  draft  EISs,  let's  make 
sure  they  adequately  address  the  problems  they  are  intended  to  solve. 
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MISSION  STATEMENT  OF  THE 
EASTSIDE  ECOSYSTEM  COALITION  OF  COUNTIES 


The  Association  of  Oregon  Counties.  Washington  State  Association  of  Counties,  Idaho  Association  of 
Counties,  and  Montana  Association  of  Counties  have  jointly  fonned  the  Eastiide  Ecosystem  Coalition  of 
Counties  (EECQ  to  represent  counties  directly  affectnl  by  the  federal  Eastiide  Ecosystem  Management 
Project.   Being  Ailly  engaged  in  the  Project,  die  EECC  will  pursue  the  following  mission: 

1.  Ensure  that  affected  counties  fUlly  participate  in  the  Project  by  fuilitating 
coDomimication  between  the  federal  govenmient  and  affected  counties. 

2.  Take  the  lead  at  strategic  points  in  the  process  by  presenting  interests  of  affected 
counties  directly  to  Project  officials. 

3.  Seek  as  outcomes  of  the  Project  policies  that  permit  and  encourage: 

a.  Watershed,  habitat,  forest,  and  rangeland  management  and  protection,  which  will 
sustain  healthy  aod  productive  ecosystems  over  the  long  teim  and  will  recognize 
the  iiuegral  role  faumaiu  play  on  the  landscape: 

b.  Site-specific  management; 

c.  Flexibility  based  on  the  rapidly  increasing  knowledge  of  natural  processes; 

d.  Measures  to  significantly  reduce  the  potential  for  catastrophic  fires: 

e.  A  stable  and  reasonable  supply  of  forest  and  public  land  products: 

f.  Protection,  through  employmem  opportunities  aitd  other  means,  for  counties  and 
communities  dependenton  federal  land  resources;  ami 

g.  Sensitivity  to  private  property  rights. 

4.  Seek  to  protect  the  vitality  of  affected  counties  and  communities,  through  administrative  and 
congressional  actions,  for  the  period  before  adoption  of  new  federal  plans  developed  by  the  Project 

5.  Seek  to  protect  the  vitality  of  affected  counties  and  communities  for  the  period  after  adoption  o 
new  federal  plans  developed  by  the  Project,  by  pursuing  administrative  and  congressions 
actions  that  mitigate  severe  impacts  of  the  new  plans. 
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Memorandum  of  Understanding 

between  the  Association  of  Oregon  Counties,  the  Washington  State  Association  of  Counties, 

the  Idaho  Association  of  Counties  and  the  Montana  Association  of  Counties  (hereinafter 

the  "Associations  of  Counties")  represented  by  county  elected  officials  '  acting  on  behalf  of 

the  Associations  of  Counties  as  the  Eastside  Ecosystem  Coalition  of  Counties 

and  the 

Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Project  (ICBEMP)  for  the  USDA 
Forest  Service  and  the  USDI  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (hereinafter  the  "Project") 

I.  Puqjose 

The  purpose  of  this  Memorandum  of  Understanding  (MOU)  is  to  develop  a  framework  for  the 
Associations  of  Counties  and  the  Project  to  communicate,  coordinate  and  jointly  identify  areas  of 
common  concerns  or  goals  to  enhance  the  economic,  social  and  natural  resource  conditions  in  the 
geographic  area  within  the  Project.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Associations  of  Counties  and  the 
Project  that  this  agreement  will  facilitate  better  communication  and  understanding  of  the 
preparation  of  information  for  the  Scientific  Assessment  for  Ecosystem  Management  in  the 
Interior  Columbia  River  Basin,  the  Eastside  Environmental  Impact  Statement,  and  the  Upper 
Columbia  River  Basin  Environmental  Impact  Statement  and  decisions  resulting  therefrom.  It  is 
also  the  intent  (hat  this  agreement  will  provide  one  mechanism  for  continuing  involvement  of  the 
parties  in  activities  of  common  concern,  without  preventing  the  ability  of  individual  counties  and 
elected  officials  from  interaction  with  the  Project. 

This  MOU  recognizes  the  already  existing  relationships  and  arrangements  between  individual 
counties  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and/or  the  Forest  Service,  and  in  no  way  is 
intended  to  affect  those  relationships  and  arrangements. 

n.        Background 

The  geographic  area  of  the  "Interior  Columbia  River  Basin"  covered  by  this  MOU  are  the  lands 
in  the  continental  United  States  tributary  to  the  Columbia  River  east  of  the  crest  of  the  Cascade 
Mountain  Range,  and  the  portions  of  the  Great  Basin  and  Klamath  Basin  in  the  state  of  Oregon. 


The  local  elected  orTicials  who  represent  (heir  respective  Associations  of  Counties  through  the  Eastside  Coalition  of 
Counties  at  (he  lime  of  (he  signing  of  (his  document  include:  Commissioner  Joan  Frey,  Klickitat  County  Washington. 
Commissioner  Ed  Thiele.  Okanogan  County  Washington.  Commissioner  l^Roy  Allison.  Grant  County  Washing(on. 
Commissioner  Noel  Williams.  Lincoln  County  Montana,  Commissioner  Michael  Kennedy,  Missoula  County  Montana. 
Commissioner  Allen  Horsfall.  Ravalli  County  Momana.  Commissioner  George  Enneking.  Idaho  County  Idaho.  Commissioner 
Jan  Donley.  Boise  County  Idaho,  Commissioner  Merle  Dinning,  Boundary  County  Idaho,  Commissioner  John  Adams.  Cassia 
County  Idaho.  Judge  Arleigh  Isley,  Wallowa  County  Oregon,  Judge  Dale  While.  Harrtey  County  Oregon.  Commissioner  John 
Howard.  Union  County  Oregon,  and  their  successors  dunng  the  term  of  this  agreement. 
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The  interior  Columbia  River  Basin  ea^i  of  the  crest  of  the  Cascade  Mountain  Range  and  the 
portions  of  the  Great  Basin  and  Klamath  Basin  in  the  state  of  Oregon  are  home  to  more  than  2.6 
million  people  who  reside  in  or  near  small  rural  communities  as  well  as  large  metropolitan  areas. 
This  land,  homeland  to  numerous  American  Indian  Tribes,  experienced  the  European  settlements 
from  the  mid  1800s  through  the  20th  century.  Federal  lands  in  the  area  have  provided  the 
historic  basis  for  economic  reliance  on  ranching,  mining  and  forestry  activities  that  continue  at 
significant  levels  to  the  present  day.    As  the  region's  population  has  increased  and  diversified, 
the  economy  has  changed  to  include  recreation,  tourism  and  service  sectors. 

Local  governance  in  the  Project  area  includes  over  100  counties.  County  Commissioners  and 
County  Judges  serve  as  the  governing  body  for  each  County  and  are  charged  with  providing  the 
services  and  leadership  necessary  to  maintain  the  health  and  safety  of  the  residents.  In  a  larger 
sense,  the  County  Commissioners  or  Judges  are  charged  to  manage  the  changes  and  demands  of  a 
growing  and  evolving  society. 

In  a  very  general  sense,  counties  and  federal  agencies  are  perceived  to  have  defined  knowledge 
and  responsibilities.  County  elected  officials  know  the  people,  the  challenges  of  dealing  with 
change  in  communities,  and  management  of  natural  resources  in  the  area.    The  federal  Project 
agencies,  authorized  to  manage  the  federal  lands  to  provide  goods  and  sei^ices  consistent  with 
the  overall  goal  of  maintaining  healthy,  sustainable  ecosystems  over  the  long  term,  are  local 
employees  who  are  a  part  of  the  local  community.  Often  the  defined  resf)onsibilities  and 
knowledge  overlap  however,  and  more  can  be  achieved  by  recognizing  and  sharing  information 
and  expertise  among  county  and  federal  governments. 

The  Project  and  associated  Environmental  Impact  Statements  were  initiated  to  develop  a 
scientifically  sound  and  ecosystem  based  strategy  for  forest  and  rangelands  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  the  interior  Columbia  River  Basin 
and  portions  of  the  Klamath  and  Great  Basins.  The  Associations  of  Counties  for  the  states  of 
Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and  Montana  have  formed  the  Eastside  Ecosystem  Coalititon  of 
Counties  (EECC)  to  organize  communication  among  counties  directly  affected  by  the  Project. 
The  EECC  seeks  to  ensure  that  affected  counties  fiilly  participate  in  the  Project  by  facilitating 
communication  between  the  federal  government  and  affected  counties,  and  to  periodically 
present  information  of  affected  counties  directly  to  Project  officials. 

m.       Authority 

The  Associations  of  Counties  and  the  Project  recognize  that  their  authorities  and  responsibilities 
are  distinctly  different.  Each  is  guided  by  the  specific  laws  and  regulations  which  pertain  to  their 
respective  level  of  government.  Both  parties,  however,  recognize  the  need  to  better  coordinate 
with  each  other  and  share  a  broader  vision  of  how  their  individual  actions  can  contribute  to  a 
greater  good  for  the  people  of  the  Interior  Columbia  River  Basin. 
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The  Project  was  initiated  under  the  following  authorities  including  which  contain  provisions  for 
coordination  with  other  governments: 

National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4321[note]),  (40  CFR 
15(X)-1508) 

National  Forest  Management  Act  (NFMA)  of  1976  (16  U.S.C.  1600  [note]),  (36  CFR 
219). 

Federal  Lands  Policy  and  Management  Act  (FLPMA)  of  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1700).  (43  CFR 
1712(c)(9)). 

Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (FACA)  of  1972  (5  U.S.C.  App.  2)  (41  CFR  101-6). 
And  amended  by  P.L.  104-4,  Section  204  (Senate  Bill  1). 

The  Organic  Administration  Act  (Organic  Act)  of  June  4,  1897  (16  U.S.C.  473  et  seq.) 
that  in  establishing  the  national  forests  recognized  the  continuing  jurisdiction  of  state  and 
local  law  enforcement  on  these  lands; 

The  Shared  Receipts  Act  (Twenty-Five  Percent  Fund)  of  May  23,  1908  (16  U.S.C.  500  et 
seq.)  which  established  the  sharing  of  receipts  from  revenues  collected  by  the  Forest 
Service  for  activities  on  Forest  Service  land; 

Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes  Act  (PILT)  of  1976  (31  U.S.C.  6901  et  seq.). 

Both  parties  also  recognize  that  programs  of  the  federal  land  management  agencies  are 
inseparably  linked  to  county  units  of  government.  County  governments  posses  special  expertise 
on  many  issues  affecting  the  quality  of  the  human  environment  addressed  in  the  Project's 
enviroimiental  impact  statements. 

rv.       Responsibilities  and  Procedures 

A.         Mutual  Responsibilities 

Based  upon  the  provisions  of  §204  for  P.L.  104-4,  both  parties  agree  to  the  following 
implementation: 

Meetings  of  the  Conunissioners  as  elected  officials  in  attendance  of  the  EECC  meetings  where 
Project  representatives  are  invited  to  participate  will  constitute  one  means  of  communications  in 
furtherance  of  this  agreement.  The  parties  agree  to  document  compliance  with  FACA  and  other 
applicable  laws  and  statutes. 
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Additional  meetings  of  the  Project  representatives  with  county  elected  officials  who  are  unable  to 
participate  through  meetings  of  the  EECC  will  also  occur  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  Project  and 
said  county  elected  officials,  recognizing  the  limited  federal  personnel  available  from  the  Project 
and  distances  from  the  Project  offices.  The  parties  agree  to  document  compliance  with  FACA 
and  other  applicable  laws  and  statutes. 

Meetings  between  Project  representatives  and  "designated  employees"of  elected  county  officials 
"with  authority  to  act  on  their  behalf  may  occur  pursuant  to  §204(b)  and  documentation  of 
designation  of  employees  and  issuance  of  guidance  pursuant  to  §204(c). 

The  topics  at  meetings  of  County  elected  officials  and  the  federal  Project  representatives  for  the 
purposes  of  exchanging  views,  information,  or  advice  relating  to  the  Project  may  include,  but  are 
not  be  limited  to  the  following: 

Discussion  of  the  stated  goals  of  the  Project  and  the  counties  and  the  potential  for 
reconciling  differences  in  those  goals; 

The  identification  of  opportunities  to  further  expand  and  strengthen  cooperative  planning 
and  implementation  efforts  where  there  is  mutual  benefit; 

Exchanging  information  related  to  federal  land  management  issues; 

The  consideration  of  community  values,  opinions,  and  perceptions  of  the  residents  of  the 
affected  counties  in  the  Project  area  as  part  of  overall  public  participation; 

The  consideration  of  the  values,  opinions,  and  perceptions  of  other  publics  who  use  the 
National  Forests  and  BLM  lands  and  resources; 

Identifying  ways  to  meet  common  objectives  within  statutory  authoiities; 

Criteria  that  will  be  utilized  for  decisions  by  the  Project; 

How  decisions  resulting  from  the  Project  may  be  implemented; 

How  to  carry  out  an  "early  warning"  communication  program  between  the  parties  to  this 
agreement  during  periods  between  meetings  called  by  the. 

B.         County  Responsibilities 

At  the  request  of  the  Project,  and  to  the  extent  that  available  resources,  personnel,  authorities, 
and  funds  allow,  prepare  information  and  review  documents  pertaining  to  areas  in  which  county 
governments  have  expertise. 
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Provide  a  list  of  primary  points  of  contact  for  each  federal  Project  office  and  for  Project 
representatives  stratified  at  appropriate  staff  level  for  communication  between  meetings  of 
county  elected  officials  and  Project  representatives. 

Designate  one  county  official  in  each  county  in  the  Project  area  as  responsible  for  receipt  of 
documents  developed  by  the  Project  and  distribution  of  documents  to  appropriate  county  officials 
and  agencies.  Communicate  to  the  Project  offices  the  name  of  that  county  official. 

C.        Federal  Responsibilities 

Determine  information  needs  of  the  Project  for  which  counties  may  have  expertise  and  request 
information  from  counties.  Assure  that  information  affecting  and  provided  by  counties  are 
routinely  transmitted  to  appropriate  project  staff  during  the  development  of  the  federal 
documents. 

Keep  the  Counties  aware  and  informed  of  activities  concerning  the  Project.  This  will  be 
accomplished  primarily  through  contact  with  the  EECC.  A  secondary  set  of  contacts  will  be 
directly  with  other  counties  that  have  been  determined  to  be  available  and  are  interested  in 
receiving  information. 

Contact  and  involve  in  the  meetings  the  appropriate  local  offices  of  the  BLM  and/or  Forest 
Service  when  meetings  of  the  Project  representatives  and  county  elected  officials  are  to  be  held 
in  the  local  area. 

Give  one  person  at  the  Walla  Walla  &  Boise  federal  project  offices  responsibility  for  ensuring 
that  the  County  designated  officials  are  properly  notified  and  informed  of  events  and  availability 
of  documents  for  county  review  at  the  appropriate  time. 


V.        Limitations  and  Mutual  Understandings 

This  agreement  recognizes  there  are  existing  agreements  or  other  arrangements  between 
individual  county  governments  and  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  within  the  project  area.    It  is 
mutually  understood  that  this  agreement  has  no  effect  on  these  other  existing  agreements 
between  county  governments  and  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  which  have  heretofore  been 
adopted. 

It  is  mutually  understood  that  this  instrument  in  no  way  restricts  the  parties  from  participating  in 
similar  activities  with  other  public  or  private  agencies,  organizations,  and  individuals. 

This  instrument  is  neither  a  fiscal  nor  a  funds  obligation  document.  Any  endeavor  involving 
reimbursement  or  contribution  of  funds  between  the  parties  to  this  agreement  will  be  handled  in 
accordance  with  applicable  laws,  regulations,  and  proceedures  including  those  for  Government 
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procurement  and  printing.  Such  endeavors  will  be  outlined  in  separate  agreements  that  shall  be 
made  in  writing  by  representatives  of  the  parties  and  shall  be  independently  authorized  by 
appropriate  statutory  authority.  This  instrument  does  not  provide  such  authority.  Specifically, 
this  instrument  does  not  establish  authority  for  noncompetitive  award  to  either  party  of  any 
contract  or  other  agreement.  Any  contract  or  agreement  for  training  or  other  service  must  fiilly 
comply  with  all  applicable  requirements  for  competition. 

Nothing  in  this  Memorandum  of  Understanding  shall  obligate  the  Associations  of  Counties  or  the 
Project  to  expend  appropriations  or  to  enter  into  any  contract  or  other  obligations. 

Any  meetings  between  the  Associations  of  Counties  and  Project  are  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  views,  information  or  advice  of  county  elected  officials,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing 
the  group  to  obtain  consensus  advice  or  recommendations. 

Pursuant  to  Section  22,  Title  41,  United  States  Code,  no  member  of  or  Delegate  to  Congress  shall 
be  admitted  to  any  share  or  part  of  this  instrument,  or  any  benefits  that  may  arise  therefrom. 

No  part  of  the  agreement  modifies  existing  authorities  under  which  the  Project  or  Associations  of 
Counties  currently  operate. 

There  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  any  person  because  or  race,  creed,  color,  religion, 
national  origin,  handicap,  or  gender. 

The  parties  agree  to  review  and  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  MOU  annually. 

Modifications  within  the  scope  of  this  instrument  shall  be  made  by  mutual  consent  of  the  parties, 
by  the  issuance  of  a  written  modification,  signed  and  dated  by  all  parties,  prior  to  any  changes 
being  performed. 

Any  party(s)  upon  mutual  agreement,  in  writing,  may  terminate  the  instrument  in  whole,  or  in 
part,  any  time  before  the  date  of  expiration. 
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This  instrument  is  executed  as  of  the  last  date  shown  below  and  expires  no  later  than  December 
31,  1996,  at  which  time  it  is  subject  to  review,  renewal,  or  expiration. 


JEFF  BLACKWOOD 

Project  Manager 

Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem 

Management  Project 

U.S.  Forest  Service 


STEPHEN  P.  MEALEY 

Project  Manager 

Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem 

Management  Project 

U.S.  Forest  Seirice 


PAT  GEEHAN 

Deputy  Project  Manager 

Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Project 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 


MARTELL  C.  HOLLAND 

Cassia  County  Assessor 

President,  Idaho  Association  of  Counties 


STEVE  CORNACCHIA 

Lane  County  Commissioner 

President,  Association  of  Oregon  Counties 


JANE  JELINSKI 

Gallatin  County  Commissioner 

President,  Montana  Association  of  Counties 


JAY  WEBER 

Douglas  County  Commissioner 

President,  Washington  State  Association  of 

Counties 
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UNION  COUNTY 
Board  of  Commissioners  sr^::ic:Z"^:^z: 

LORENCE  0.  SAVAGE.  C«wnlulancr 
I06    'K"  AVENUE  LA  GRANDE     OREGON  97890  PHONE   (S4I  I   98  3    ICO  I  FAX  No    063    I07  9 


April  19,  1996 

Jeff  Blackwood 

Eastside  Ecosystem  Management  Project 

112  East  Poplar 

WaUa  Walla,  Washington  99362 

Steve  Mealey 

UCRB  Ecosystem  Management  Project 
304  North  8th  Street,  Room  250 
Boise,  Idaho  83702 


Dear  Jeff  and  Steve: 

Attached  are  our  overview  and  detailed  comments  on  the  April  4,  1996  versions  of 
Additional  Materials  for  Chapter  3  and  Chapter  4,  Environmental  Consequences,  for  the 
two  DEIS's.  These  are  being  provided  as  separate  attachments  for  easier  review.  As  in 
our  other  recent  submittals,  we  have  organized  the  comments  according  to  the  headings 
and  page  numbers  found  in  the  documents.  We  hope  that  you  will  find  this  organization 
helpful  during  your  review. 

We  appreciate  your  continued  inclusion  of  county  governments  in  the  internal  review  of 
the  project  materials.  We  certainly  hope  that  you  will  give  your  fullest  consideration  to 
the  incorporation  of  our  comments  and  recommendations. 

I  look  forward  to  fiirther  discussions  with  you  about  this  important  material. 

Sincerely, 


rohn  Howard 

Union  County  Corunissioner 

Attachments: 

1 )  Additional  Materials  for  Chapter  3,  Overview  &  Detailed  Comments 

2)  Chapter  4  Environmental  Consequences.  Overview  &  Detailed 
Comments 
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Additional  Materials  for  Chapter  3 
Overview  Comments 


Comparison  of  Effects  of  Alternatives 

•  This  entire  discussion  should  occur  in  Chapter  4  following  the  discussions  of  impacts 
for  each  resource  area.  Chapter  3  should  only  describe  the  alternatives  and  the 
associated  desired  range  of  future  conditions.  It  should  not  summarize  potential 
impacts. 

•  For  a  decision  maker,  the  "Comparison  of  the  Effects  of  the  Alternatives"  is  perhaps 
the  most  lucid  and  useful  part  of  the  document.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  teU  where  in 
the  document  this  information  will  show  up;  it  should  be  in  Chapter  4. 

Effects  on  Aquatic  Ecosystems  and  Species  Viability  and  Effects  on 
Riparian  Ecosystems 

•  These  sections  state  that  Alternatives  6  and  7  will  provide  the  greatest  benefit  to 
aquatic  and  riparian  ecosystems,  yet  under  Effects  on  Interactions  of  Disturbance 
Processes  the  text  states  the  reserves  of  Alternative  7  would  lack  management 
activities  and  would  diverge  from  natural  processes  because  they  would  tend  to  have 
large,  high-severity  fires.  How  can  the  project  conclude  on  one  hand  that  Altemative 
7  will  result  in  large  unnatural  fires,  and  on  the  other  hand  conclude  that  it  is  the  best 
altemative  for  aquatic  and  riparian  resources?  When  large  watershed  areas  bum. 
riparian  areas  bum.  When  soils  are  damaged  and  erode  following  unnaturally  intense 
fire,  sediment  reaches  screams  and  aquatic  resources  suffer.  The  project  has  not  faced 
the  realities  of  these  circumstances  and  therefore  has  not  correctly  evaluated  the 
relative  merits  and  effects  of  the  alternatives  considered. 

•  Discussions  in  these  sections  should  also  distinguish  between  the  UCRB  and  Eastside 
project  areas,  briefly  describing  differences  among  alternatives  where  they  vary  by 
project  area.  Review  of  the  more  detailed  impact  analysis  in  Chapter  4  shows  that,  in 
fact,  there  are  notable  differences  in  the  expected  outcome  of  some  of  the  alternatives 
between  project  areas.  These  outcomes  should  be  quantified  so  the  reader 
understands  the  relative  similarity  among  many  of  the  alternatives. 

Effects  on  Viability  of  Threatened  and  Endangered  Aquatic  and 
Terrestrial  Species 

•  The  project  seems  to  reach  an  inconsistent  conclusion  when  it  states  that  the  largest 
improvement  in  viability  for  narrow  endemic  threatened  and  endangered  fishes  is 
associated  with  Alternatives  6  and  7.  The  largest  habitat-related  effects  on  endemic 
species  within  the  last  several  years  have  been  associated  with  severe  and  unnaturally 
intense  wildfires.  The  Tanner  Gulch  fue  on  the  Wallowa  Whitman  National  Forest  had 
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severe  effects  on  chinook  salmon,  and  the  Boise  River  Wildfire  Complex  had  severe 
sediment,  stream  temperature,  and  other  effects  on  hundreds  of  miles  of  bull  trout 
aquatic  habitat.  Riparian  and  aquatic  areas  may  be  at  a  net  overall  increased  risk 
compared  to  those  alternatives  that  alleviate  hazards  through  active  management  and 
restoration  approaches.  This  needs  to  be  addressed  in  the  DEISs. 

Effects  on  Long  Term  Terrestrial  Species  Viability 

•    The  DEISs  incorrectly  state  that  Alternative  5  is  predicted  to  have  continued  dechnes 
for  species  viability  from  current  conditions.  How  can  this  be?  In  all  areas  other  than 
timber  management  emphasis  areas.  Alternative  5  calls  for  riparian  area  management 
identical  to  that  of  Alternatives  4  and  6,  which  are  expected  to  restore  species  viability. 
Even  within  timber  management  emphasis  areas,  Alternative  5  calls  for  management  of 
riparian  functions-shade,  large  woody  debris,  nutrient  filtering,  and  sediment,  among 
odiers-at  levels  in  excess  of  those  called  for  within  existing  state  regulations,  and 
commonly  in  excess  of  current  FS/BLM  procedures  within  current  Forest  Plans. 
Furthermore,  Alternative  5-like  Alternatives  4  and  6-should  reduce  risk  of  severe 
aquatic  damage  from  wildfire.  Your  evaluation  of  Alternative  5  should  be 
reconsidered. 
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Additional  Materials  for  Chapter  3 
Detailed  Comments 

Guidelines 

Terrestrial  Ecosystems 

General  Overall  Comments 

Many  of  the  terrestrial  ecosystem  guidelines  are  stylistically  weak  and  hard  to  understand. 
Guidelines  (as  well  as  objectives  and  standards)  should  be  simple,  declarative  statements 
that  convey  a  distinctive  purpose. 

The  lack  of  consistent  objectives  for  the  alternatives  makes  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  follow  the  guidelines  since  so  many  objectives  are  alternative  specific.  For  example, 
should  guidehnes  for  Objective  5  be  applied  to  all  alternatives  or  only  to  some  of  them? 

Guidelines  for  Objective  TE-01 

Page  2.  This  objective  states  "Restore  fire  as  a  natural  disturbance  process  by  developing 
and  implementing  prescribed  fire  plans  on  a  landscape  scale...."  Why  did  the  EIS  team 
relegate  risk  evaluation  to  the  status  of  an  optional  guideline?  Risk  of  catastrophic 
wildfire  is  a  critical  consideration  for  ICRB  forests.  It  can  involve  the  loss  of  habitat, 
resource  values,  and  human  life  and  property.  Directly  linked  with  the  issues  of  forest 
health,  it  is  a  major  driver  behind  development  of  these  ElSs.  Restoring  fire  as  a  natural 
disturbance  process  will  initially  require  evaluation  of  risks  associated  with  action  versus 
inaction.  Because  risk  evaluation  wiU  precede  implementation  of  any  fire  restoration  plans, 
the  EIS  team  should  elevate  guidelines  currently  addressing  risk  to  the  level  of  standards 
for  the  region. 

An  important  component  of  ecosystem  management  is  the  integration  of  different 
discipUnes  into  a  unified,  coordinated  management  plan  for  the  landscape.  Forest  plans 
should  seek  to  foster  communication  and  cooperation  among  different  disciplines.  As 
such,  it  is  necessary  to  insert  guidelines  that  link  actions  among  different  disciplines.  For 
example,  managers  should  integrate  prescribed  fire  plans  with  plans  addressing  air  quality 
and  related  issues. 

Page  2,  TE-G4.  This  guideline,  which  states  "Consider  whether  prescribed  natural 
fire.. .uneconomical  to  treat,"  illustrates  the  problem  mentioned  in  the  general  overall 
comment  above.  Because  of  this  stylistic  weakness,  one  cannot  determine  if  this  is  a 
guideline  for  management  or  a  way  to  simply  validate  a  thought  process..  As  written,  one 
only  need  think  about  this  concept  rather  than  implement  it  as  a  management  option;  as  a 
guideline,  it  is  already  optional  and  subject  to  "consideration"  prior  to  implementation. 
Removing  the  "consider  whether"  phrases  will  greatly  clarify  the  thinking  of  the  manager. 
For  example,  the  EIS  team  could  more  effectively  state  this  guideline.  "Use  prescribed 
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natural  fire  to  manage  areas  of  insect-and/or....to  treat."  This  same  comment  applies  to 
any  other  guideline  with  such  confusing  language. 

Page  2,  TE-G6.  This  is  a  very  confusing  guideline.  One  cannot  separate  whether  the 
guideline  suggests  expanding  prescribed  fire  plans,  prescribing  natural  fire  acres,  restoring 
forestland,  measuring  improvement  of  resilience  of  forests,  or  all  four.  The  EIS  team 
should  rewrite  this  guideline. 

Guidelines  for  Objective  TE-02 

Page  3.  This  objective  states  "Rehabilitate  and/or  reforest  all  burned  and/or  harvested 
areas  with  ecologically  appropriate  species  and  strategies  tailored  to  the  fire  regime 
inherent  to  the  site,  wherever  it  is  determined  that  the  density,  structure,  and  composition 
of  the  vegetation  will  not  resemble  desired  conditions  within  ten  years."  This  objective 
requires  revision  to  enhance  clarity.  The  EIS  team  should  rewrite  the  caveat,  "...within  ten 
years."  It  should  clearly  specify  whether  this  means  that  rehabilitation  of  the  site, 
determination  of  the  parameters  of  success,  or  the  vegetative  community  itself  will 
develop  within  ten  years.  As  written,  the  objective  suggests  that  the  plant  community 
must  achieve  desired  conditions  within  ten  years  or  the  manager  would  need  to  implement 
the  objective.  This  has  obvious  problems  should,  for  example,  a  desired  old  forest 
condition  be  currently  in  a  stem  exclusion  structure. 

In  addition,  the  EIS  team  should  place  an  emphasis  on  evaluation  of  structural  and 
compositional  trajectories  toward  DRFCs  rather  than  achieving  specific  structures  or 
compositions.  This  approach  is  more  consistent  with  overall  concepts  of  dynamic 
landscapes  presented  within  this  document.  The  evaluation  should  focus  attention  on 
answering  the  question,  "Are  we  moving  in  the  right  direction?"  rather  than  "Are  we  there 
yet?"  This  will  provide  managers  with  sufficient  flexibility  to  address  the  multitude  of 
resource  objectives  that  they  will  be  facing  in  the  future. 

Finally,  it  appears  that  the  EIS  team  should  copy  or  move  some  of  the  native  species' 
guidelines  supporting  Objective  TE-0 1  to  Objective  TE-02. 

Page  3,  TE-G21.  This  is  a  potentially  valuable  guideline  which  states,  in  part,  "...and 
disturbance  regimes.  It  may  be  necessary  to  change  existing  standards  for  big  game 
cover."  Yet,  will  the  guideline  be  useful  if  managers  must  change  existing  standards 
preceding  its  implementation?  If  existing  wildlife  standards  are  inconsistent  with 
ecologically  sound  forest  practices  such  as  structural  conversions,  then  should  not  the  EIS 
team  change  these  standards  with  this  EIS?  This  wording  seems  to  be  a  rather  cavalier 
way  of  acknowledging  the  need  for  additional  action  with  this  document. 

Page  3,  TE-G22.  The  EIS  team  should  divide  this  guideline  into  two  or  even  three 
guidelines.  This  guideline  addresses  three  potentially  important  components  of  ecosystem 
management.  These  include  facilitating  development  of  desired  structural  compositions 
('To  accelerate  development..."),  defining  success  for  silvicultural  actions  that  attempt  to 
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do  so  ("The  success.. .may. ..be  determined..."),  and  setting  monitcjring  protocols  ("Use 
Ecosystem  Analysis..."). 

Guidelines  for  Objective  TE-03 

One  cannot  compare  the  alternatives'  capacity  to  meet  this  objective,  since  objective 
TE-03  is  different  for  different  alternatives.  There  is  a  failure  of  logic  here. 

Page  3,  TE-GI5,  TE-G16,  and  TE-G20.  These  guidelines  describe  potentially 
powerful  silvicultural  tools  for  controlling  wildfire  effects  on  forests  in  extremely  general 
terms.  The  guidelines  are  vague  regarding  the  conditions  for  application,  the  extent  of 
the  application,  and  the  intended  or  desired  results.  Provide  additional  guidance  to 
facilitate  the  use  and  proper  implementation  of  these  guidelines.  For  example,  fine  fuel 
loading,  ladder  fiiel  condition,  and  stem/crown  densities  for  achieving  reduced  wildfire 
hazard  can  be  specified  if  a  specific  information  source  is  unavailable 

TE-G22,  G23,  and  G24,  pg.  3.  These  guidelines  appropriately  call  for  accelerated 
restoration  of  natural  stand  structures  through  application  of  thinning,  harvesting,  and/or 
prescribed  fire.  These  practices  may  also  be  necessary  within  many  areas  classified  as 
RMAs.  Alternatives  that  effectively  preclude  application  of  these  management  actions 
where  needed  within  riparian  areas  may  actually  result  in  catastrophic  riparian  and 
aquatic  damage.  Resolve  this  conflict  in  the  guidelines. 

Page  5,  TE-G42.  It  is  understood  that  the  existing  ICBEMP  data  base  for  road  density  is 
based  on  a  3  percent  sample,  and  that  road  density  information  is  unreliable  at  the  4th 
HUC  level  or  finer  scales  of  implementation.  Restoration  priorities  should  not  be  set 
with  incomplete  or  potentially  misleading  data. 

Page  5,  TE-G43.  This  guideline,  which  addresses  consolidation  of  treatments  and  future 
access  for  management,  is  so  speculative  and  general  that  it  appears  to  be  unusable.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  future  management  would  have  fewer  access  requirements  than 
current  or  past  management.  Also,  any  consolidation  of  multiple  management  entries 
will  have  direct  tradeoffs  in  the  quality  of  the  ecosystem,  the  ecological  integrity 
achieved,  optimization  of  multiple  benefits,  and  the  predictability  of  future  conditions. 

Page  5,  TE-G49.  This  guideline  is  too  specific  and  too  general.  It  is  too  specific  in  the 
canopy  closure  and  site  capability  requirements,  and  too  general  in  the  direction  for 
animal  movement  and  habitat  linkages.  TTiis  guideline  also  calls  for  minimization  of 
roads  on  ridgetops.  This  seems  to  contradict  practices  for  minimization  of  erosion  and 
stream  sedimentation,  and  in  many  situations  will  conflict  with  minimization  of  road 
miles. 

TE-G72,  pg.  7.  This  guideline  calls  for  management  of  vegetation  compatible  with 
spatial  and  temporal  disturbance  processes  that  encourage  attainment  of  RMOs  and 
benefit  native  aquatic  species.  This  guideline  should  be  supported.  Furthermore,  it  is 
suggested  that  where  riparian  vegetation  has  become  unnaturally  dense  and  suffers  forest 
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health  problems  not  unlike  those  of  the  surrounding  terrestrial  landscape,  this  guideline 
and  guidelines  TE-G22,  G23.  and  G24  may  be  necessary. 

Aquatic  Ecosystems 

AQ-G6  and  AQ-G7,  pg.  20.  These  are  good  guidelines  and  should  be  supported. 

AQ-G8,  pg.  20.  Completing  vegetation  treatments  within  short  periods  of  time  (less 
than  5  years)  may  cause  a  conflict  with  existing  Forest  Standards  and  Guidelines  for 
modeled  sediment  production,  coarse-screens  based  on  harvested  area,  or  other  types  of 
limitations,  both  existing  and  as  currently  shown  as  liMOs  within  some  of  the 
alternatives,  especially  Alternative  7.  This  could  also  cause  conflict  with  instream 
RMOs.  Resolve  this  conflict  in  the  guideline. 

AQ-G23,  AQ-G24,  and  AQ-G2S,  pg.  21  and  22.  These  are  good  guidelines  and  should 
be  supported. 

AQ-G27,  pg.  22.  Using  watershed  disturbance  levels  as  early  indicators  of  potential 
watershed  cumulative  effects  does  not  establish  causal  mechanisms  for  aquatic  and 
riparian  conditions.  These  "early  indicators"  should  also  not  be  considered  as  thresholds 
for  management  decisions.  They  should  only  be  used  as  a  means  of  alerting  managers 
and  specialists  of  the  need  to  initiate  analysis  of  watershed  and  stream  conditions.  The 
diagnosis  of  causal  mechanisms  as  suggested  within  AQ-G32  should  not  be  supported. 

AQ-G39,  pg.  23.  This  guideline  can  easily  be  reworded  so  that  it  is  more  aligned  with 
state  water  quality  and  TMDL  management  programs  as  follows:  "Cooperate  with  state 
water  quality  agencies  and  respective  programs  and  policies  to  align  priorities  for 
completing  problem  assessment  with  state  procedures  for  developing  Total  Maximum 
Daily  Loads  ..."  (Bold  indicates  added  language).  Adjust  the  last  sentence  of  the 
guideline  to  read  "Based  on  the  Ecosystem  Analysis,  work  with  the  appropriate 
state/local  water  quality  management  agency  to  develop  a  Total  Maximum  Daily  Load 
and  Watershed  Management  Plan  which  restores  watershed  function  and  process  to  meet 
the  state's  water  quality  standards  and  TMDL  requirements." 

AQ-G46,  pg.  23.  This  guideline  seems  to  discourage  activities  designed  to  prevent  large 
natural  disturbances  within  Category  1  watersheds.  However,  caution  is  urged  here,  as 
such  disturbances  may  be  incompatible  with  restoration  of  aquatic  species  in  many 
circumstances.  Suggested  rewording  of  this  guideline  is:  "Consider  if  activities  designed 
to  prevent  large  natural  disturbances  are  necessary  for  maintenance  or  restoration  of 
ecological  processes,  including  riparian  and  aquatic  area  processes." 

AQ-G54,  pg.  24.  See  conrmients  on  AQ-G27  regarding  the  appropriate  (and 
inappropriate)  use  of  such  screens. 

AQ-G58  and  AQ-G70,  pg.  24  and  25.  These  guidelines  indicate  that  use  of  existing 
transportation  networks  are  always  preferred.  However,  development  of  carefully 
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located  and  constructed  roads  may  impact  streams  less  through  time  than  would  use  of 
"existing"  roads. 

AQ-G59,  G60,  G61  and  AQ-G71,  G72  and  G73,  pg.  24.  These  are  good  guidelines 
and  should  be  supported. 

AQ-G65,  pg.  25.  The  general  intent  of  this  and  sinrular  guidelines  is  supported. 
However,  the  implication  is  that  large-scale  forest  health  treatments  are  considered 
"experimental."  TTie  implication  of  this  guideline,  and  guideline  AQ-G74,  is  that  only 
Category  3  watersheds  are  suitable  for  large-scale  forest  health  treatments.  This  may 
prove  to  be  contradictory  to  other  project  needs,  standards  and  guidelines. 

Human  Uses  and  Values 

HU-Gl  through  HU-Gl  1.  These  guidelines  deal  with  local  area  topics  and  are 
appropriate  at  the  forest  plan  level,  not  at  the  broad  scale  being  dealt  with  in  this  project 

HU-Gl 4.  This  guideline  proposes  monitoring,  yet  no  concrete  programs  at  a  regional 
level  have  been  proposed.  Without  some  understanding  of  overall  direction  of  social  and 
economic  programs,  monitoring  seems  somewhat  gratuitous. 

HU-Gl 5.  This  guideline  does  not  appear  to  say  anything.  It  seems  to  apply  to  future 
studies  rather  than  taking  actions. 

HU-G16,  HU-G17,  and  HU-G18.  These  guidelines  deal  with  local  area  topics  and  arc 
appropriate  at  the  forest  plan  level,  not  at  the  broad  scale  being  dealt  with  in  this  project 

HU-20.  Why  does  this  guideline  only  apply  to  Alternative  5?  Each  of  the  alternatives 
will  be  a  new  management  strategy. 

HU-G22.  Why  are  new  studies  being  proposed  when  the  objectives  and  standards  do  not 
include  new  programs? 

HU-G23.  This  guideline  deals  with  local  area  topics  and  is  appropriate  at  the  forest  plan 
level,  not  at  the  broad  scale  being  dealt  with  in  this  project 

HU-G24  and  HU-G25.  Why  do  these  guidelines  only  apply  to  Alternative  6? 

HU-G26.  This  statement  doesn't  say  anything.  It  is  probably  not  a  guideline. 

HU-G27  and  HU-G28.  Why  do  these  guidelines  only  apply  to  Alternative  6? 

HU-G29.  It  is  interesting  that  the  prior  funding  for  FEMAT  mitigation  programs  is 
discussed  here.  It  would  be  instructive  to  identify  changes  in  program  funding  over  time 
and  note  how  funding  levels  have  been  significantly  reduced. 
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HU-G30.  HU  31,  and  HU-32.  Not  relevant;  guideline  HU-07  dealt  with  wildfire  in  the 
wildland-urban  interface. 

HU-G33  and  HU-G34.  These  guidelines  deal  with  local  area  topics  and  are  appropriate 
at  the  forest  plan  level,  not  at  the  broad  scale  being  dealt  with  in  this  project 

HU-G35.  Not  relevant;  HU-07  dealt  with  wildfue  in  the  wildland-urban  interface. 

HU-G36,  HU-G37,  HU-G38,  and  HU-G40.  These  guidelines  deal  with  local  area  topics 
and  are  appropriate  at  the  forest  plan  level,  not  at  the  broad  scale  being  dealt  with  in  this 
project. 

HU-G43.  ERU's  are  not  a  particularly  useful  unit  for  conducting  public  participation 
programs  for  any  of  the  alternatives,  since  ERU's  were  not  the  basis  for  developing 
alternatives  and  few  public  groups  or  individuals  have  any  spatial  cognition  of  ERU's. 

HU-G45.  This  guideline  deals  with  local  area  topics  and  is  appropriate  at  the  forest  plan 
level,  not  at  the  broad  scale  being  dealt  with  in  this  project. 

HU-G47.  There  is  no  basis  to  advocate  road  closures  for  recreation  enhancement.  Since 
a  high  proportion  of  recreation  on  Forest  Service  and  BLM  land  requires  road  access, 
guidelines  should  emphasize  siting  new  roads  to  increase  recreation  opportunities.  A  set 
of  objectives,  standards,  and  guidelines  that  addresses  increased  road  mileage  and 
increased  development  to  meet  future  recreation  demand  is  glaringly  absent  from 
Chapter  3. 

HU-G49.  The  only  recreation  objective  noted  called  for  increasing  primitive  and  semi- 
primitive  opportunities.  The  economic  assessment  was  deficient  in  its  discussion  of 
recreation  demand.  As  it  stands,  no  information  on  how  to  plan  for  future  recreation 
needs  has  been  developed.  Since  the  project  has  failed  to  provide  that  information,  and 
there  is  no  foundation  for  decision  making,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  recreation- 
related  decisions  can  be  made. 

HU-G51.  What  is  a  benefits-based  approach  to  recreation  and  tourism  planning?  This  is 
not  a  topic  addressed  in  either  Chapter  2  or  Chapter  3  and  is  a  term  that  will  be  confusing 
to  most  readers. 

HU-G52.  This  guideline  should  be  modified  to  note  that  mitigation  may  be  required  for 
some  types  of  development,  since  not  all  recreation  development  desired  by  the  public 
can  be  low  impact. 

HU-G53.  A  need  for  this  type  of  facility  has  not  been  identified  in  Chapters  1,  2,  or  3  in 
the  DEIS  nor  has  it  been  discussed  in  the  economic  assessment.  Rather  than  pulling 
ideas  out  of  the  air  that  have  no  analytical  foundation,  this  guideline  should  be  deleted. 
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HU-G56.  Rather  than  arbitrarily  promoting  use  of  abandoned  transportation  corridors 
for  recreation  purposes,  there  should  be  some  guidelines  that  address  regional  recreation 
planning  so  that  there  is  some  agreement  among  agencies  and  various  interest  groups 
about  types  of  recreation  need.  Abandoned  transportation  corridors  may  have  greater 
value  as  soine  type  of  utility  corridor  in  the  future. 

HU-G60.  It  should  be  noted  that  reserves  are  very  likely  to  increase  the  risk  and  extent 
of  catastrophic  events  such  as  major  wildfires.  How  will  this  increased  risk  be  addressed 
by  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM? 

HU-G61.  Why  is  Alternative  7  excluded  from  a  guideline  aimed  at  making  historical 
and  cultural  resources  available  to  the  public?  These  types  of  exclusions  should  be  noted 
in  the  impact  analysis  in  Chapter  4. 

HU-G62.  This  guideline  proposes  to  capitalize  on  ecotourism  without  any  indication  of 
the  presence  of  a  viable  market  for  it.  Without  more  information  being  presented,  this 
guideUne  should  be  dropped. 

HU-G64.  Why  is  a  permit  process  being  proposed?  Arc  there  other  procedures  that 
would  produce  similar  results?  No  analysis  has  been  presented  that  would  warrant  such  a 
specific  guideline. 

HU-G65,  HU-G66,  HU-G67,  HU-G71.  and  HU-G72.  These  guidelines  deal  with  local 
area  topics  and  are  appropriate  at  the  forest  plan  level,  not  at  the  broad  scale  being  dealt 
with  in  this  project. 

HU-G74.  How  does  this  differ  from  guideline  HU-G65? 

HU-G76.  Natural  systems  are  only  one  area  where  education  is  important.  Forest 
dynamics,  silvicultural  practices,  active  management,  and  adaptive  management  are  other 
topics  appropriate  for  education  programs. 

HU-G78.  Without  some  defmition  and  understanding  of  the  appropriateness  of 
corridors,  this  guideline  is  confusing.  Are  you  trying  to  confine  recreationalists  or 
disperse  them? 

HU-G79.  Include  economic  conflicts  in  this  guideline  along  with  social  and  ecological 
conflicts. 

HU-G80,  HU-G81,  HU-G83.  These  guidelines  deal  with  local  area  topics  and  are 
appropriate  at  the  forest  plan  level,  not  at  the  broad  scale  being  dealt  with  in  this  project. 

HU-G84.  This  guideline  deals  with  local  area  topics  and  is  appropriate  at  the  forest  plan 
level,  not  at  the  broad  scale  being  dealt  with  in  this  project.  ERU's  are  not  a 
recognizable  unit  to  most  of  the  public  and  are  not  appropriate  as  administrative  units. 
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HU-G88.  This  guideline  is  not  relevant  to  objective  HU-OI3. 

HU-G89  and  HU-G94.  These  guidelines  deal  with  local  area  topics  and  are  appropriate 
at  the  forest  plan  level,  not  at  the  broad  scale  being  dealt  with  in  this  project 

HU-G95.  Natural  systems  are  only  one  area  where  education  is  important.  Forest 
dynamics,  silvicultural  practices,  active  management,  and  adaptive  management  are  other 
topics  appropriate  for  education  programs. 

HU-GIGO.  Why  shouldn't  this  guideline  apply  to  Alternative  7  also?  In  addition  to 
excluding -many  families,  low  income  individuals,  and  people  with  physical  limitations 
from  reserves,  as  Alternative  7  does,  the  project  is  proposing  to  provide  free  access  to  an 
elite,  limited  group  of  users.  If  revenues  are  desired,  then  reserve  users  should  pay  the 
same  total  amount  for  access  that  users  would  pay  under  other  alternatives. 

HU-GIOI.  This  is  an  objectionable  guideline.  It  would  preclude  numerous  businesses 
such  as  outfitters,  rafting  companies,  and  guides.  The  commercial  aspect  of  an  activity 
has  nothing  to  do  with  its  impact  on  an  area.  Either  delete  this  guideline  or  apply  it  to  all 
alternatives. 

HU-G103.  Mapping  scenic  integrity  at  a  broad  regional  level  is  ridiculous  and  the  notion 
should  be  scrapped.  Note  that  none  of  the  examples  of  areas  where  improvement  may  be 
needed  are  at  a  regional  scale.  They  all  involve  site-specific  situations. 

HU-G104.  This  guideline  deals  with  local  area  topics  and  is  appropriate  at  the  forest 
plan  level,  not  at  the  broad  scale  being  dealt  with  in  this  project. 

HU-G106.  This  guideline  is  incorrect  in  stating  that  scenic  integrity  would  be  enhanced 
in  reserve  areas.  In  addition  to  having  higher  risk  of  catastrophic  fire  that  could  destroy 
scenic  integrity  across  broad  areas,  exotic  weed  proliferation  and  spread  of  insects  and 
disease  will  negatively  impact  scenic  integrity. 

HU-Gl  10.  Why  are  there  guidelines  for  monitoring  recreation  strategies  when  no 
alternative  recreation  strategies  are  presented  in  the  DEIS?  Monitoring  is  make-work 
when  there  are  no  programs  to  monitor.  The  DEIS  is  deficient  in  this  area. 

HU-Gl  15.  This  guideline  deals  with  local  area  topics  and  is  appropriate  at  the  forest 
plan  level,  not  at  the  broad  scale  being  dealt  with  in  this  project. 

Ecosystem  Manaeement 

EM-G25,  028,  G33,  and  G34,  pg.  41.  These  are  good  guidelines  that  provide  for 
consideration  and  management  of  road  systems  relative  to  the  need  for  roads  and  the 
effects  on  ecosystems  and  riparian  areas. 
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Comparison  of  Effects  of  Alternatives 

This  discussion  should  be  placed  in  Chapter  4  following  the  discussions  of  impact 
assessment  for  each  of  the  resource  areas.  It  is  not  appropriate  to  include  even  such  a 
summary  discussion  of  impacts  in  Chapter  3  where  only  the  alternatives  and  the  associated 
desired  range  of  future  conditions  are  being  described. 

For  a  decision  maker,  the  "Comparison  of  the  Effects  of  the  Alternatives"  is  perhaps  the 
most  lucid  and  useful  part  of  the  document.  It's  difficult  to  tell  where  in  the  document  this 
information  will  show  up;  it  needs  to  be  in  Chapter  4.  In  addition  to  providing  this 
information,  the  EIS  team  should  consider  developing  a  summary  graphic  (for  example,  a 
bar  chan)  that  clearly  shows  the  comparisons  presented  in  this  section.  The  EIS  team 
might  consider  scoring  the  alternatives  (Low  =  1,  Medium  =  3,  High  =  S  with  intermediate 
scores  for  Low  to  Medium,  Medium  to  High,  etc.)  and  creating  bar  charts  based  on  the 
scores.  This  could  visually  portray  the  results  of  the  analysis  in  a  very  user-friendly 
format. 

Effects  on  Aquatic  Ecosystems  and  Species  Viability. 

As  noted  above,  this  summary  discussion  should  appear  in  Chapter  4.  Also,  this 
discussion  should  distinguish  between  the  UCRB  and  ECRB  project  areas,  briefly 
describing  differences  among  alternatives  where  they  vary  by  project  area.  Where 
possible,  phrases  such  as  "greatest  benefit"  for  Alternatives  6  and  7  and  "least  protection" 
for  Alternatives  1  and  S  should  be  quantified  so  the  reader  gains  a  sense  of  the  relative 
similarity  of  predicted  outcomes  for  most  alternatives. 

Effects  on  Aquatic  Ecosystems  and  Species  Viability 

Effects  on  Riparian  Ecosystems 

Effects  on  Interactions  of  Disturbance  Processes. 

These  sections  begin  by  stating  that  Alternatives  6  and  7  are  expected  to  provide  the 
greatest  benefit  to  aquatic  and  riparian  ecosystems,  yet  under  Effects  on  Interactions  of 
Disturbance  Processes,  it  is  concluded  that  areas  within  the  reserves  of  Alternative  7 
would  lack  management  activities  and  wouid  diverge  from  natural  processes  because 
they  would  tend  to  have  large,  high-severity  fires.  There  is  ample  evidence  to  support 
this  conclusion.  Furthermore,  because  Alternative  7  would  seldom  allow  management  of 
riparian  area  vegetation  in  areas  outside  of  the  reserves  even  in  the  face  of  severe  forest 
health  problems  and  risk  of  unnatural  fu'e,  hazards  of  damage  to  riparian  and  aquatic 
resources  are  extreme  under  Alternative  7  in  far  too  many  circumstances.  How  can  the 
project  conclude  on  one  hand  that  Alternative  7  will  result  in  large  unnatural  fires,  and  on 
the  other  hand  conclude  that  it  is  the  best  alternative  for  aquatic  and  riparian  resources? 
When  large  watershed  areas  bum,  riparian  areas  bum.  When  soils  are  damaged  and 
erode  following  unnaturally  intense  fire,  sediment  reaches  streams  and  aquatic  resources 
suffer.  The  project  has  not  faced  the  realities  of  these  circumstances  and  therefore  has  not 
correctly  evaluated  the  relative  merits  and  effects  of  the  alternatives  considered. 
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Effects  on  Viability  of  Threatened  and  Endangered  Aquatic  and 
Terrestrial  Species. 

The  project  seems  to  reach  an  inconsistent  conclusion  when  it  states  that  the  largest 
improvement  in  viability  for  narrow  endemic  threatened  and  endangered  fishes  is 
associated  with  Alternatives  6  and  7.  TTie  conclusion  should  be  similar  to  that  described 
for  aquatic  ecosystems.  The  record  supports  this  view;  it  is  suggested  that  the  single 
largest  habitat-related  effects  upon  endemic  species  within  the  last  several  years  have 
been  associated  with  severe  and  unnaturally  intense  wildfires.  The  Tanner  Gulch  fire  on 
the  Wallowa  Whitman  National  Forest  had  severe  effects  on  chinook  salmon,  and  the 
Boise  River  Wildfire  Complex  had  severe  sediment,  stream  temperature,  and  other 
effects  on  hundreds  of  miles  of  bull  trout  aquatic  habitat.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how 
management  practices  described  for  watersheds  and  riparian  areas  for  any  of  the  action 
alternatives  considered  where  these  alternatives  would  reduce  risk  of  catastrophic  fire 
could  1)  measurably,  adversely  affect  riparian  and  aquatic  resources,  and  2)  not  result  in 
a  net  benefit  to  riparian  and  aquatic  resource  health.  To  the  degree  that  passive 
management  approaches  within  any  alternative  fail  to  restore  natural  vegetation  structure, 
pattern,  and  health,  including  within  riparian  areas,  riparian  and  aquatic  areas  may  be  at  a 
net  overall  increased  risk  compared  to  alternatives  that  alleviate  these  hazards  through 
active  management  and  restoration  approaches. 

Effects  on  Long  Term  Terrestrial  Species  Viability 

In  paragraph  two  of  this  section,  it  is  stated  that  Alternative  5  is  predicted  to  cause 
continued  declines  in  species  viability  from  current  conditions.  How  can  this  be?  In  all 
areas  other  than  timber  management  emphasis  areas.  Alternative  5  calls  for  riparian  area 
management  identical  to  that  of  Alternatives  4  and  6,  which  are  expected  to  restore 
species  viability.  Even  within  timber  management  emphasis  areas.  Alternative  5  calls  for 
management  of  riparian  functions  -  shade,  large  woody  debris,  nutrient  filtering,  and 
sediment,  among  others  -  at  levels  in  excess  of  those  called  for  within  existing  state 
regulations,  and  commonly  in  excess  of  current  FS/BLM  procedures  within  current 
Forest  Plans.  Furthermore,  Alternative  5  -  like  Alternatives  4  and  6  -  should  reduce  risk 
of  severe  aquatic  damage  from  wildfire.  Through  what  causal  mechanism  does 
Alternative  5  result  in  "declines  of  species  viability?" 
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Chapter  4  Environmental  Consequences 
Overview  Comments 


Introduction 

•  According  to  NEPA,  the  analysis  contained  in  Chapter  4  should  be  related  to  a 
baseline  or  benchmark.  Typically,  the  No-action  Alternative  serves  this  purpose.  No 
consistent  baseline  was  found  in  Chapter  4.  Because  the  analysis  is  so  non- 
quantitative,  a  "low,  moderate,  and  high"  rai\king  system  is  used  in  lieu  of  a  baseline. 
As  a  result,  there  is  no  valid  way  to  consistently  compare  alternatives. 

•  Almost  no  methodology  is  presented  in  Chapter  4,  leaving  the  reader  to  rely  on 
information  supposedly  in  other  documents  for  the  analysis. 

•  It  is  not  clear  why  all  timber  harvest  levels  arc  so  low,  especially  since  harvest  levels 
have  been  declining  for  the  past  10  years.  The  reductions  range  among  the  action 
alternatives  from  2 1  to  64  %  of  Alternative  1  in  the  ECRB  and  24  to  75  %  in  the 
UCRB.  There  is  no  discussion  of  how  the  harvest  levels  were  ultimately  reached. 
They  arc  considerably  lower  than  levels  cited  in  earlier  purpose  and  need  statements. 
The  extent  of  these  reductions  clearly  will  result  in  significant  economic  impacts  and 
fail  to  meet  the  economic  and  social  needs  set  forth  in  Chapter  1. 

•  In  accordance  with  NEPA.  cumulative  impacts  should  be  addressed  regardless  of 
scale.  The  projects  have  yet  to  recognize  the  impacts  at  multiple  scales  and  this  stance 
may  jeopardize  the  legal  sufficiency  of  the  DEISs. 

•  Forest  health  is  appropriately  presented  in  Chapter  I  and  2  but  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten  in  Chapter  4.  Since  it  is  one  of  the  projects  major  drivers,  one  would  expect 
the  effects  of  each  alternative  on  forest  health  to  be  clearly  and  prominently  presented. 
Chapter  4  needs  to  be  revised  to  address  impacts  to  forest  health. 

Effects  of  the  Alternatives  on  the  Physical  Aspects  of  the  Ecosystem 

•  Rates  of  fire-induced  erosion  are  often  several  orders  of  magnitude  greater  than 
observed  following  modem  and  responsible  soil  management  practices  associated  with 
harvesting.  Despite  these  relationships,  the  DEISs  use  levels  of  harvest  and  thinning  as 
surrogates  for  levels  of  soil  disturbance,  while  completely  failing  to  consider  the 
significant  and  potentially  overwhelming  effects  of  wildfire.  The  DEISs  erroneously 
conclude  that  active  management  alternatives,  such  as  Alternatives  4  and  5,  have  the 
highest  level  of  potential  soil  disturbance,  and  Alternative  7  has  a  low  level  of  potential 
soil  disturbance.  Failure  to  properly  consider  wildfu^  effects  is  a  recurrent  problem 
within  the  discussion  of  alternatives  and  needs  to  be  addressed. 
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Effects  of  the  Alternatives  on  the  Terrestrial  Aspects  of  the  Ecosystem 

•  The  purpose  of  an  EIS  is  to  present  an  environmental  evaluation  that  will  enhance 
decision  makers'  understanding  of  the  issues  and  options  available  to  them.  The 
Terrestrial  Section  loses  sight  of  this,  however,  by  stressing  differences  with  almost  no 
weight  given  to  the  fact  that  few  differences  existed  among  alternatives.  This 
approach  presents  a  confusing  array  of  peripherally  related  facts.  As  a  result,  this 
section  needs  a  user-focused  rewrite. 

•  The  details  of  the  inethods  for  alternatives  comparison  are  noticeably  lacking  in  this 
section  and  the  EIS  team  needs  to  add  more  information  about  them.  This  section 
suggests  that  the  agency  team  compared  all  alternatives  to  one  another  based  on  a  set 
of  similar  DRFCs  (presented  as  "criteria").  This  is  commendable.  However,  this  is 
also  inconsistent  with  the  alternative-specific  DRFCs  presented  earlier  in  the 
document.  The  agency  team  should  eliminate  alternative-specific  DRFCs  to  improve 
consistency  of  the  document  and  the  overall  credibility  of  the  analysis. 

•  The  SIT  and  EIS  teams  should  provide  more  detail  about  the  rationale  for  mixing 
different  landscape  organizational  approaches  (i.e.,  dry  forest/moist  forest/cold  forest 
versus  lower  montane/montane/subalpine  forest;  stand  initiation,  stem  exclusion, 
understory  reinitiation,  old  forest  single  story,  etc.  versus  early  serai,  mid-seral,  late 
serai)  within  the  same  document,  particularly  since  they  don't  seem  to  overlap  well. 
This  is  a  very  confusing  approach  that  will  undoubtedly  obscure  the  meaning  of  the 
final  results.  It  could  potentially  challenge  the  adequacy  of  the  data  analysis. 

•  The  terrestrial  species  effects  described  in  Chapter  4  are  primarily  based  on  the  results 
of  tlie  expert  panel  analysis  and  resulted  in  the  alternatives  assessment  being  based  on 
terrestrial  viability  outcome  rankings.  The  expert  panel  analysis  is  not  described  in 
enough  detail  to  evaluate  the  methodology  and  assess  the  objectivity  and  applicability 
of  the  analysis.  This  is  particularly  significant  in  light  of  the  lack  of  data  and  potential 
for  bias  that  can  result  from  group  decision  analysis. 

•  The  terrestrial  viability  outcome  rankings  are  based  on  relatively  few  species  of  wildlife 
which,  by  definition,  are  those  that  are  potentially  threatened  or  currendy  in  decline. 
While  this  selectively  may  increase  the  sensitivity  of  the  analysis  to  define  differences 
among  alternatives,  the  analysis  does  not  present  an  outcome  based  on  principles  of 
ecosystem  management  such  as  multi-species,  holistic  and  landscape  scale 
considerations.  Also,  an  approach  based  on  species  in  decline  necessarily  skews  the 
outcome  and  magnifies  the  negative  components  of  forest  and  rangeland  health. 

•  The  theory  and  applicability  of  the  technical  analysis  is  not  documented  and  presents 
conceptual  problems  in  terms  of  ecosystem  management  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  dynamic  processes,  risk  analyses,  and  the  potential  for  catastrophic  events  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  viability  outcome  rankings.  Also,  it  is  unclear  how  the  noted 
levels  of  uncertainty  in  past,  present,  and  future  analyses  are  factored  into  the 
numerical  ranking  and  plus-minus  type  analyses  that  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
probabilistic  assessment.  These  deficiencies  need  to  be  addressed. 
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•  The  summary  and  conclusions  of  viability  outcome  ranking  for  different  alternatives 
are  based  on  small  differences  that  may  or  may  not  be  significant.  To  rank  alternatives 
with  these  data  is  problematic  and.  in  reality,  may  be  more  an  outcome  of  the  methods 
of  data  presentation  than  an  indicator  of  differences  in  long-term  viability  for  the 
Columbia  River  Basin. 

Effects  of  the  Alternatives  on  the  Aquatic  Aspects  of  the  Ecosystem 

•  It  would  appear  that  project  scientists  and  managers  may  not  have  a  realistic 
understanding  of  the  vast  acreage  of  project  area  potentially  to  be  incorporated  within 
RMAs  resulting  from  the  application  of  proposed  two  tiered  riparian  management 
strategies  by  the  project  (i.e.,  20  to  40  million  acres,  not  0.5  to  2.0  million  acres). 
Proper  consideration  of  true  RMA  acreage,  the  relatively  restrictive  nature  of 
standards  and  guidelines  to  be  applied  within  RMAs,  and  the  potential  effects  of 
catastrophic  wildlife  would  lead  to  a  substantially  different  set  of  conclusions  than  are 
suggested  within  the  DEISs. 

•  It  is  questionable  whether  future  road  density  patterns  really  provide  an  acciu-ate 
"proxy"  for  future  fish  distributions  given  the  continuously  improving  land  and  stream 
management  practices  associated  with  current  road  development.  This  assumption,  if 
erroneous,  would  cause  an  overestimation  of  impacts  resulting  from  the  active 
management  based  alternatives  and  bias  decision  makers  against  their  selection  and 
implementation.  Similarly,  the  assumption  that  overall  integrity  will  coincide  with  the 
level  of  overall  protection  is  a  nebulous  and  largely  undefined  relationship  and  may  not 
be  scientifically  supportable.  For  example,  what  is  meant  by  protection?  Does  this 
mean  the  prevention  of  naturally-occurring  fires,  which  would  actually  increase  the 
risk  of  catastrophic  fire  while  reducing  the  level  of  protection  and  subsequently  the 
integrity  of  aquatic  and  riparian  resources?  This  assumption  needs  to  be  explained 
further  for  reader  clarity  and  understanding. 

•  The  discussion  of  Widely  Distributed  Native  Salmonids  misleads  the  reader  as  to 
alternatives'  outcomes.  The  text  should  discuss  the  UCRB  and  ECRB  project  areas 
separately  to  avoid  masking  individual  and  sometimes  different  project  area  effects. 
The  text  should  quantify  for  the  reader  the  predicted  magnitude  of  change,  which 
would  illustrate  how  similar  alternatives'  predicted  outcomes  really  are.  The  text 
should  also  discuss  the  precision  of  predicted  outcomes  and  the  degree  of  confidence 
authors  place  on  these  estimates.  The  cumulative  effects  discussion  at  the  close  of  this 
section  should  be  revised  based  on  this  re-analysis.  It  should  be  clarified  that 
Alternative  5  will  not  always  result  in  decreasing  fish  populations,  but  rather  that  in 
one  or  both  of  the  project  areas  it  is  predicted  to  be  the  best  or  one  of  the  best  riparian 
management  strategies  for  some  species. 
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Chapter  4.  Environmental  Consequences 
Detailed  Comments 

Introduction 

It  is  a  concern  that  Chapter  4  will  go  to  the  Executive  Steering  Committee  without  prior 
Internal  Review  of  Chapter  4  being  separated  into  one  EIS  area  or  the  other. 
Interpretation  of  the  distribution  of  effects  among  EIS  projects  should  be  the  subject  of 
adequate  discussion  before  general  distribution. 

Also,  Internal  Reviewers  should  be  provided  missing  portions  of  the  DEIS  documents 
(e.g..  Chapter  4,  Ejfects  of  the  Alternatives  on  Integrity...,  Monitoring,  Implementation) 
so  that  they  may  be  improved  prior  to  general  distribution. 

Relationship  to  the  Science  Integration  Team's  (SIT's)  Evaluation  of 
Alternatives 

Page  1,  para.  1.  It  is  interesting  that  tlie  DEISs  produced  by  the  ICBEMP  are  referred  to 
as  programmatic.  It  seems  that  the  levels  of  specificity  of  objectives,  standards,  and 
guidelines  go  far  beyond  the  level  of  detail  for  programmatic  DEISs.  For  example, 
programmatic  DEISs  would  not  include  specific  direction  such  as  standards  for  large 
wood  retention,  aquatic  pools  per  mile,  etc. 

Pages  2-3.  The  evaluation  process  appears  to  have  many  inconsistencies.  First  of  all,  it  is 
hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  see  where  the  Ecosystem  Framework  has  had  a  significant 
bearing  on  the  evaluation  of  alternatives.  No  mention  of  ecosystem  principles  could  be 
found  in  the  Chapter  4  text.  Secondly,  there  were  few  cases  where  an  interdisciplinary 
approach  to  analysis  was  taken;  instead,  the  evaluations  were  mostly  focused  on  discrete 
topics. 

Pages  2-3.  Chapter  1  of  the  DEISs  contained  a  list  of  "Purposes"  of  the  management 
plan.  It  is  not  clear  how  these  were  used  as  part  of  the  "indicator  variables"  evaluation 
strategy.  A  more  complete  discussion  of  the  evaluation  process  is  needed  so  that  the 
reader  can  understand  the  logic  used  to  consider  the  alternatives. 

Page  3,  para.  2.  This  section  implies  that  the  EIS  team  either  accepted  or  rejected  the 
analysis  of  the  SIT.  What  was  the  basis  for  their  decision  making?  In  earlier  presentations 
to  the  public,  it  was  always  understood  that  there  was  no  arbitrary  override  of  SIT 
analysis.  A  detailed  explanation  is  warranted. 

How  the  Effects  of  the  Alternatives  were  Estimated 

Pages  3-4.  This  section  lacks  some  of  the  basic  information  needed  to  understand  the 
impact  analysis.  For  example,  what  (which)  is  the  No-action  Alternative?  Was  it  used  as 
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the  benchmark  or  baseline  for  all  of  ihe  impact  analysis?  How  were  effects  measured  with 
respect  to  the  benchmark?  Is  there  a  standard  set  of  measures  that  were  later  generalized 
into  the  low,  owderate.  and  high  used  in  the  effects  summary  tables?  What  was  the  basis 
for  assigning  low,  moderate,  and  high?  Overall,  this  section  should  be  very  important  to 
setting  the  stage  for  the  reader  and  should  be  rewritten  to  provide  rmre  information. 

Page  3,  Source  and  Nature  of  Data  and  Databases.  The  statement  that  "Information 
on  terrestrial  species  was  taken  from  existing  literature  and  knowledge  of  biologists  within 
the  Basin"  is  inadequate  for  an  independent  reviewer  to  evaluate  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  source  material  and  methodologies  presented  here. 

Page  4,  para.  1,  Principal  Analytical  Techniques.  The  discussion  of  scientific  panels  is 
inadequate  for  an  independent  reviewer  to  evaluate  adequacy  and  objectivity  of  the  panel 
process.  The  data  presented  later  (i.e.,  Effects  on  Terrestrial  Species  Viability)  are  not 
accompanied  by  any  explanations  about  what  was  actually  analyzed  and  how  the  panel 
process  resulted  in  objective,  unbiased,  valid  results.  This  issue  of  professional  biases  and 
risk  quantification  for  qualitative  opinions  is  a  significant  area  that  has  been  presented  in 
the  scientific  literature  and  should  be  addressed  by  anyone  utilizing  decision  techniques 
involving  cloistered  panels  of  selected  experts  to  make  technical  decisions. 

It  is  unclear  in  the  context  of  this  same  paragraph  exactly  what  is  meant  by  "risks  to 
species  populations".  How  were  the  risks  of  potential  catastrophic  fires  to  terrestrial 
species  considered  in  the  viability  outcome  ranking  for  the  alternatives?  The  text  and 
graphs  describing  terrestrial  species  under  Alternative  7,  for  example,  suggest  that  these 
type  risks  were  ignored.  They  need  to  be  addressed. 

Page  4,  para.  3,  Principal  Analytical  Techniques.  The  nature  of  the  analysis  in  this 
document  and  the  analysis  techniques  and  methodologies  employed  are  intricate,  abstract, 
and  detailed.    Given  the  complexity  of  this  analysis,  the  statement  that  a  report  prepared 
by  the  SIT  (and  unavailable  to  the  reviewers)  documents  the  approaches  and  details 
discussions  is  not  adequate  for  a  meaningful  objective  review  of  this  document.    There 
appears  to  be  a  leap  of  faith  between  this  introduction  and  the  presentation  of  results  that 
requires  more  than  the  acknowledgment  of  a  reference. 

Incomplete  and  Unavailable  Information 

Pages  4-6.  Much  of  the  fu-st  part  of  this  section  is  written  as  a  broad  disclaimer  that 
leaves  the  reader  wondering  about  the  level  of  analysis  contained  in  the  assessments. 
Management  risk  is  briefly  alluded  to,  but  there  is  little  discussion  of  risk  in  the  text  What 
are  the  risk  evaluation  criteria?  The  statement  that  "Though  new  information  would  be 
welcomed,  no  missing  information  was  deemed  to  be  essential  to  a  reasoned 
choice "  implies  that  there  is  no  missing  information  of  any  value.  Can  this  be 


Page  5,  Scale  of  Decision.  This  section  states  that  the  analysis  addresses  "regional  scale 
trends  and  changes."  What  does  this  mean?  No  reference  to  this  subject  was  found  in 
Chapter  4. 
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Cumulative  Impacts 

Page  7.  The  text  notes  that  "...the  analysis  in  the  EIS  does  not  in  most  instances  address 
all  possible  cumulative  effects  that  may  result  at  the  site-specific  level."  NEPA  requires 
that  all  impacts,  both  direct  and  cumulative,  be  addressed  in  an  EIS.  Unless  more  detailed 
analysis  is  presented,  there  is  a  concern  that  the  documents  will  be  considered  deficient. 

Page  7,  para.  5.  It  is  stated  that  the  principle  environmental  impacts  to  non-Federal  lands 
are  the  harvest  of  timber.  The  last  sentence,  which  continues  to  page  8,  appears  to  be  in 
error.  It  states  that  projected  Federal  harvest  levels  will  decline  40  to  60  percent  with 
Alternative  7,  but  Table  4.5.8  (Chapter  4,  Human  Uses  and  Values,  page  14)  states  that 
Alternatives  2  through  6  will  result  in  a  25  to  67  percent  reduction  compared  to 
Alternative  I,  and  that  Alternative  7  will  result  in  a  76  to  79  percent  reduction.  This  needs 
to  be  resolved. 

The  paragraph  further  infers  that  increased  timber  production  on  non-Federal  land  cannot 
be  sustained  for  more  than  a  "short-lived"  period.  After  that  "short-lived"  period,  where 
will  the  supply  come  from?  If  the  supply  shifts  to  other  domestic  supply  centers  or 
international  sources,  neither  of  these  new  supply  areas  will  be  without  impacts,  nor  will 
our  local  economies  be  without  impacts  from  higher  supply  costs  and  lower  profit 
margins.  Surely  this  latter  effect  will  threaten  regional  businesses  and  employment  and 
should  be  addressed. 

Page  8,  para.  1.  The  cavalier  statement  that  none  of  the  alternatives  will  significantly 
affect  non-Federal  lands  is  insulting.  First,  the  statement  appears  to  be  made  without  an 
analysis  to  back  it  up.  Second,  a  20  percent  increase  in  timber  production  across  non- 
Federal  lands  is  only  an  average  estimate;  local  effects  surely  will  be  much  greater,  since 
not  all  non-Federal  land  is  equally  accessible  or  capable  of  timber  production  increases. 
Finally,  it  is  ironic  and  conflicting  that  a  conclusion  of  no  significant  impact  is  made  by 
virtue  of  existing  state  forest  practices  and  Federal  regulations  and  incentives  applicable  to 
non-Federal  lands  being  in  place.  For  example,  on  page  8,  paragraphs  3-4,  it  is  stated  that 
management  on  non-Federal  land  may  have  direct  impacts  on  wildlife  and  watershed 
quality. 

Existing  management  plans  for  Federal  lands  are  in  many  ways  more  restrictive  and  risk 
averse  than  forest  practices  regulations  for  non-Federal  lands,  yet  the  ICBEMP  was 
chartered  because  it  was  determined  that  existing  management  plans  may  be  insufficient  to 
comply  with  existing  environmental  laws.  If  forest  practices  regulations  for  non-Federal 
lands  provide  adequate  resource  protection  so  that  significant  environmental  effects  will  be 
avoided,  why  have  we  not  adopted  them  for  Federal  lands,  or  considered  them  for 
alternatives  evaluation  in  this  DEIS  chapter?  These  inconsistencies  need  to  be  resolved. 

Pages  7-9.  While  this  section  states  that  the  alternatives  have  "no  discernible 
environmental  effects  on  non-Federal  forest  or  rangelands"  there  has  apparently  been  no 
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analysis  done  to  prove  the  validity  of  this  statement  According  to  the  analysis,  some 
timber  dependent  communities  will  be  adversely  impacted,  more  non-Federal  timber  will 
be  harvested,  and  a  substantial  number  of  jobs  will  be  lost  Each  of  these  impacts  has 
indirect  and/or  cumulative  impacts  associated  with  them  that  need  to  be  addressed.  At  the 
top  of  page  9,  the  author  notes  the  presence  of  cumulative  impacts  from  this  project.  One 
cannot  simply  dismiss  cumulative  impacts  at  their  discretion.  A  list  of  reasonably 
foreseeable  activities  should  be  presented  with  rationale  why  they  are  or  are  not 
considered  cumulative  with  this  project. 

Page  8.  The  DEISs  state  that  non-Federal  harvest  levels  would  increase  by  as  much  as  20 
percent  in  response  to  a  40  to  60  percent  decline  in  projected  Federal  harvest  with 
Alternative  7,  but  that  nonetheless,  changes  in  habitat  on  non-Federal  lands  are  not 
expected  to  be  significantly  affected  by  the  selection  of  any  of  the  alternatives.  By  this 
logic,  an  increase  in  harvest  on  Federal  land  of  20  percent  could  also  be  expected  to  not 
significandy  affect  habitat 

Page  8,  para.  3.  The  document  does  not  clearly  disclose  what  non-Federal  actions  were 
considered  for  cumulative  or  indirect  impacts.  They  should  be  listed.  In  either  case,  the 
comparative  data  on  issues  such  as  wildlife  species  are  few  and  any  analysis  is  likely  to  be 
highly  speculative. 

Effects  of  the  Alternatives  on  the  Physical  Aspects  of  the 
Ecosystem 

It  is  the  job  of  the  FS/BLM  team  to  develop  alternatives,  each  of  which  can  achieve  the 
purpose  and  need  of  the  project  This  involves  all  aspects  of  the  alternatives  including  the 
Standards  and  Guidelines  (S&Gs).  Soil  productivity  is  a  highly  site-dependent 
phenomenon.  The  impacts  that  silviculture  has  on  soil  productivity  can  be  either  beneficial 
or  detrimental  depending  on  the  prescription.  Adequate  attention  to  S&Gs  preparation 
should  have  the  capability  of  reducing  the  effects  of  silviculture  upon  site  productivity  to 
insignificant  levels.  The  impact  analysis  prepared  for  Soil  Productivity  suggests  that  the 
EIS  team  applied  insufficient  effort  in  S&Gs  preparation  that  has  led  to  drastically 
different  effects  of  alternatives  on  this  critical  ecosystem  component  The  EIS  team 
should  spend  more  time  crafting  S&Gs  that  will  employ  silviculture  to  enhance  soil 
properties.  Doing  so  will  lead  to  fewer  differences  among  alternatives  in  this  regard,  to 
the  benefit  of  both  die  ecosystem  and  the  people  and  other  organisms  that  depend  on  it 
irrespective  of  the  alternative  eventually  chosen. 

As  noted  above,  soil  productivity  is  a  highly  site-dependent  phenomenon.  Throughout  the 
project  certain  stakeholders  have  made  a  continual  effort  to  incorporate  this  fine-scale 
issue  into  broad-scale  planning.  Doing  so  requires  conclusions  based  on  a  significant 
extrapolation  of  fine-scale  data.  As  a  result  the  EIS  team  has  reached  conclusions  that 
are  most  likely  well  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  data  to  support  One  empathizes  with  the 
concerns  for  soil  productivity,  but  the  EIS  team  must  address  these  concerns  at  the 
appropriate  scale.  It  is  not  the  scale  of  this  document 
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Assumptions 

Air  Quality  Assumptions 

Page  2,  First  Assumption,  First  Clause.  A  fundamental  assumption  for  wildfire  is 
missing  and  should  be  added.  For  wildfire  to  occur,  there  must  be  an  adequate  fuel 
condition.  Unless  fuel  conditions  exist  that  can  support  and  carry  wildfire,  a  wildfire  will 
not  occur,  in  spite  of  weather  conditions  and  an  ignition  source.  Fuel  conditions  required 
for  wildfire  include  fine  surface  fuels  for  ignition  and  fire  spread,  ladder  fuels  for  flames  to 
carry  into  tree  crowns,  and  stem  or  crown  densities  high  enough  for  wildfire  to  travel 
above  the  soil  surface. 

Methodology:  How  Effects  on  Forest  and  Rangeland  Systems  were 
Estimated 

Page  3,  Soils  Methodology:  How  Effects  on  Soils  were  Estimated,  para.  2.  The 

statement  "Percent  bare  soil  by  alternative  is  discussed  qualitatively,  since  cautions  for 
using  the  science  data  prevented  its  use"  needs  to  be  clarified. 

Air  Quality  Methodology:  How  Effects  on  Air  Quality  Were  Estimated 

Page  3,  para.  4.  Reference  to  the  Earth  Tech  document  provides  the  reader  with  no 
information  about  the  air  quality  methodology.  Air  quality  methodology  should  be 
summarized  and  provided.  For  example,  did  the  methodology  address  cumulative  wildfire 
events?  To  what  extent  were  sample  data  representative  of  conditions  on  Federal  lands? 
How  representative  were  the  1990  data?  What  is  the  assumed  spatial  distribution  for 
prescribed  fires?  These  subjects  need  to  be  addressed. 

Effects  of  the  Alternatives  on  Soil  Productivity  and  Function 

Page  4,  Item  1.  The  discussion  of  amounts  of  increased  bare  soil  notes  that  fire  can 
increase  percent  bare  soil,  but  unless  the  fire  consumes  all  organic  matter,  some  organic 
matter  is  retained.  That  seems  rather  self  evident,  and  would  certainly  also  be  true  in 
harvested  areas.  In  fact,  retained  organic  matter  may  generally  be  higher  following 
harvesting  than  following  fire.  Furthermore,  the  discussion  notes  the  potential  for 
wildfire-induced  hydrophobicity  and  erosion.  There  is  ample  recent  and  historic  evidence 
of  extreme  soil  effects  following  wildfire.  These  rates  of  fire-induced  erosion  can  be  and 
often  are  several  orders  of  magnitude  greater  than  observed  following  modem  and 
responsible  soil  management  practices  associated  with  harvesting.  Despite  these 
relationships,  the  DElSs  use  levels  of  harvest  and  thinning  as  surrogates  for  levels  of  soil 
disturbance,  while  completely  failing  to  consider  the  significant  and  potentially 
overwhelming  effects  of  wildfire.  Thus,  the  DElSs  erroneously  conclude  that  active 
management  alternatives,  such  as  Alternatives  4  and  5,  have  the  highest  level  of  potential 
soil  disturbance,  and  Alternative  7  has  a  low  level  of  potential  soil  disturbance.    Failure  to 
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properly  consider  wildfire  effects  is  a  recurrent  problem  within  the  discussion  of 
alternatives. 

Page  4.  Soil  productivity  is  a  critical  component  to  ecosystem  support  and  resilience. 
Yet.  the  approach  used  to  estimate  the  effects  of  the  alternatives  is  too  simplistic  and  will 
not  likely  yield  useful  iirformation.  For  example,  although  "bare  soil"  is  not  by  itself 
indicative  of  a  loss  of  soil  productivity,  it  is  indicative  of  erosion  potential.  Even  so,  it 
docs  not  independently  serve  as  a  useful  surrogate  for  erosion.  Bare  soil  docs  not  cause 
erosion;  water  energy  docs.  Various  factors  affect  water  energy.  This  surrogate  only 
estimates  one  factor,  vegetative  cover,  to  estimate  loss  of  productivity.  Depending  on  the 
inherent  erosivity  of  the  soil,  the  slope  length  and  degree,  climate,  and  other  factors, 
erosion  on  a  site  can  increase  or  decrease.  Consequently,  the  authors  are  attempting  to 
place  only  one  factor  into  a  broad  scale  estimate  of  loss  of  productivity  that  is  really  the 
result  of  a  much  broader  combination  of  factors.  Use  of  bare  soil  independently  will  not 
likely  be  a  reliable  predictor  of  soil  productivity  loss.  This  deficiency  needs  to  be 
addressed. 

The  EIS  team  dismissed  fire  impacts  as  contributors  to  soil  productivity  loss.  They  based 
this  on  good  assumptions  regarding  fu-e  effects  on  soil  organic  matter  levels.  The  team 
should  apply  similar  reasoning  to  the  effects  of  harvesting  on  soil  organic  matter  levels. 
Depending  on  the  harvest  method,  very  different  impacts  to  soil  organic  matter  can  occur. 
Shearing  and  piling  can  remove  relatively  large  amounts  of  organic  matter,  higher  levels  of 
residual  material  combined  with  chopping  could  even  increase  soil  organic  matter  levels. 
Thinning  has  comparatively  little  effect  on  soil  organic  matter.  Thus,  harvest  type  affects 
soil  organic  matter  levels  differently.  Consequently,  it  may  be  inappropriate  to  simply 
estimate  losses  of  soil  organic  matter  content  and  soil  productivity  directly  from  harvest. 
Efforts  should  be  addressed  on  improving  the  alternative  up  front  through  focused 
standards  and  guidelines  that  seek  to  enhance  soil  organic  matter  levels  and  reduce 
compaction. 

Page  5,  Table  4-Soi1sl.  Coarse  Woody  Debris  (CWD)  Amounts  (tons/acre).  How  did 

the  EIS  team  generate  these  numbers?  For  example.  Alternatives  4  and  6  differ  basically 
in  the  degree  to  which  research  will  be  conducted  during  implementation.  Yet,  Alternative 
6  shows  as  much  as  three  times  the  amount  of  CWD  on-site.  One  might  attribute  some  of 
this  difference  to  slower  implementation.  Yet,  it  is  probably  inappropriate  to  assume  that 
harvest  will  always  reduce  CWD.  Indeed,  silvicultural  prescriptions  could  lead  to  many 
times  more  CWD  left  on  a  site  than  prior  to  harvest!    The  results  of  this  impact  analysis 
again  lead  to  the  suggestion  that  the  EIS  team  can  do  more  with  S&Gs  to  enhance  soil 
productivity  under  desired  future  conditions  than  they  have  apparently  done  to  date.  The 
team  should  improve  the  S&Gs,  then,  differences  in  CWD  among  alternatives  attributed  to 
harvest  should  be  lower,  if  not  insignificant 

Page  5,  VegeUtive  Conditions  Trending  Toward  HRV.  The  statement  in  paragraph  1 
"This  research  suggests  that  ...such  as  fire."  is  tnie,  but  again,  is  a  highly  site-dependent 
phenomenon.  As  a  result,  the  conclusion  may  be  inappropriate  for  a  decision  document 
like  an  EIS.  The  impact  from  the  redistribution  of  nin-ogen  (N)  and  other  nutrients  from 
soil  to  above  ground  will  depend  on  the  relative  amounts  of  nutrients  in  each 
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compartment.  Usually,  soil  stores  of  N  and  other  nutrients  vastly  exceed  above-ground 
components.  Thus,  these  shifts  in  nutrient  allocation,  while  measurable,  may  or  may  not 
be  all  that  significant  depending  on  the  site.  This  paragraph  is  a  good  example  of  the 
difficulty  in  trying  to  apply  fine-scale  issues  to  broad-scale  plarming  and  should  be  revised. 

Page  5,  last  para,  to  Page  6,  para.  1.  Add  an  explanation  of  why  the  following 
statement  is  true:  "Late  serai  stage  vegetation  within  HRV  provides  a  better  indication  of 
soil  productivity  than  mid  or  early  stages." 

Page  5,  Cumulative  Effects  on  Soil  Productivity.  Other  portions  of  the  DEISs  do  not 
support  the  following  statement  "Alternative  6...  it  results  in  the  most  movement  towards 
HRV."  For  example,  the  serai  stage  of  greatest  interest  in  this  project,  late-seral  lower 
montane,  will  be  most  enhanced  by  Alternative  4.  Considering  this  and  earlier  reasoning 
(see  the  DEIS  statement  shown  in  the  comment  immediately  above).  Alternative  4  will 
have  a  higher  likelihood  of  restoring  soil  productivity  to  these  systems. 

Page  6a,  Table  4-Soils  2B:  Trends  in  Vegetation  from  current  for  10  and  100  years... 

Clarify  what  this  table  is  measuring.  What  is  moving,  vegetationally,  in  and  out  of  HRV? 
Is  it  vegetation  structure?  CWD?  Species  composition? 

Effects  of  the  Alternatives  on  Air  Quality 

General.  The  reported  air  quality  effects  presumably  are  based  on  nine  wildfire  scenarios, 
which  are  assumed  to  be  representative  of  a  range  of  conditions  that  existed  in  1 990. 
How  do  the  scenarios  relate  to  the  projected  levels  of  wildfire  described  in  each  of  the 
DEISs  alternatives?  Were  projected  wildfire  activity  levels  described  in  alternatives 
evaluated?  If  not,  they  should  be  evaluated  and  reported  here. 

Page  7,  para.  4.  This  paragraph  states  that  nine  wildfire  scenarios  were  examined,  yet 
data  for  only  Scenario  2  are  presented.  What  are  the  other  wildfire  scenarios  (three 
emission  levels  for  each  of  three  episodes)?  Where  are  the  data  for  the  other  scenarios? 
This  information  appears  to  be  important  since  all  scenarios  had  at  least  some  grids 
exceeding  PM  thresholds  and  needs  to  be  presented. 

Page  9,  para.  2.  It  is  reported  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Basin  will  be  impacted  from  the 
most  intense  use  of  prescribed  fire.  What  will  be  the  visibility  effects  of  less  intense 
prescribed  fire  episodes?  The  data  do  not  appear  to  be  reported  in  this  section  and  should 
be. 

What  does  the  modeling  effort  indicate  for  wildfire  with  respect  to  PMio  and  visibility? 
There  appear  to  be  no  data  or  concluding  statements  in  this  regard,  although  it  was  stated 
earlier  that  75  percent  of  grid  cells  would  exhibit  a  perceptible  change  during  a  high- 
emission  wildfire  scenario.  What  levels  of  PM|o  and  smoke  will  be  produced  from  the  EIS 
alternatives?  This  information  should  be  replaced  so  the  reader  may  understand  the  effects 
of  projected  wildfire  differences  among  alternatives. 
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Page  9,  para.  3.  The  quotation  from  Huff  and  others  (1995)  correctly  states  that  use  of 
prescribed  fire  will  reduce  the  potential  of  wildfu-e  and  PMio  emission.  However,  it  is 
widely  understood  and  acknowledged  that  mechanical  fuel  treatnvent  to  reduce  wildfire 
hazard  will  result  in  similar  or  greater  reduction  of  wildfire  potential  and  PMio  emissions. 
Mechanical  treatment  of  fuels  needs  to  be  addressed  in  this  section  so  that  all  air  quality 
effects  of  alternatives  are  evaluated.  The  benefits  of  mecharucal  fuels  treatments  include 
commodity  production  and  revenue  generation,  which  support  ecosystem  management 
goals  and  objectives  for  human  uses  and  values.  Evaluation  of  mechanici>'  '        -reatments 
provides  an  opportunity  to  explore  integrated  management     ,  .u^.ucs  consistent  with  the 
project  charter. 

The  second  paragraph  in  the  quotation  from  Huff  and  others  suggests  that  wildfires  are 
unplanned.  This  statement  is  not  correct  with  respect  to  the  alternatives  described  in  these 
DEISs,  wiiich  include  deliberate  action  or  inaction  that  affects  the  predisposition  of 
Federal  forest  and  range  resources  to  wildfire,  and  specified  activity  levels  for  wildfire 
suppression.  In  this  respect.  Federal  ecosystem  management  strategies  affect  the  planned 
levels  of  wildfire  and,  consequendy,  effects  of  wildfire  on  air  quality.  Lower  incidence  of 
per-acre  wildfire  events  on  state  and  private  forest  land  in  the  Basin  reinforces  the  fact  that 
wildfire  events  are  planned.  Wildfire  events  (number,  size,  and  intensity)  are  not  only 
planned,  they  are  predictable  at  the  Basin  scale. 

Effects  of  the  Alternatives  on  the  Terrestrial  Aspects  of  the  Ecosystem 

Chapter  4  should  summarize  the  envirotunental  consequences  of  the  alternatives.  This 
should  include  both  the  differences  and  the  similarities  resulting  from  their 
implementation.  The  purpose  of  an  EIS  is  to  present  an  environmental  evaluation  that  will 
enhance  decision  makers'  understanding  of  the  issues  and  the  options  available  to  them. 
The  project  team  has  focused  on  only  the  few  differences  that  the  alternatives  analysis 
was  able  to  uncover.  They  appear  to  have  written  this  section  more  for  publication  in  a 
technical  scientific  journal  than  for  consumption  by  decision  makers  and  the  general 
public.  This  is  a  common  mistake;  the  scientists  preparing  this  text  should  step  back  and 
remember  who  the  audience  for  this  material  is  and  what  their  needs  will  be. 

As  a  result,  this  section  is  in  need  of  a  rewrite.  In  the  struggle  to  find  and  present 
differences,  the  section  presents  data  in  a  scattered  approach  with  little  thought  to  its 
subsequent  utility.  The  result  is  a  confusing  assembly  of  peripherally  related  facts. 
Without  significant  assimilation,  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  decision  makers  and  the  public 
will  be  able  to  review  this  information  aiul  use  it  in  any  meaiungful  way. 

Assumptions 

Page  I,  Assumptions  for  Differences  between  Alternatives.  Assumptions  between 
alternatives  for  forest  lands  are  based  on  Federal  practices  on  Federal  laiwls.  However,  the 
terrestrial  analyses  for  viability  outcome  rankings  are  based  in  part  on  non-Federal  lands. 
There  is  no  mention  of  assumptions  for  non-Federal  lands,  and  the  assumptions  for 
Federal  lands,  e.g.,  even-aged  timber  management  strategies,  do  not  apply.  The  results 
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would  be  skewed  and  impacts  magnified  if  they  did.  This  text  should  be  revised 
accordingly. 

Page  1,  Alternatives  3-7  Direction.  Item  2  under  Alternatives  3  -  7  correctly  notes  that 
these  alternatives  would  provide  a  consistent  approach  for  managing  aquatic  and  riparian 
resources  in  a  landscape  context  with  the  primary  objective  being  to  maintain  or  improve 
aquatic  and  riparian  functions  and  processes.  However,  this  description  is  inconsistent 
with  other  statements,  assumptions,  and  conclusions  regarding  riparian  management  and 
effects  upon  riparian  and  aquatic  resources  found  elsewhere  throughout  the  document. 
This  discrepancy  needs  to  be  resolved. 

Page  2,  Other  Assumptions,  Item  3.  This  assumption  states  all  riparian  communities 
had  ecologically  significant  declines  historically,  and  their  areal  extents  currently  exist  at 
levels  outside  of  their  predicted  historical  ranges,  even  though  the  Scientific  Assessment 
revealed  otherwise."  Lacking  a  comprehensive  explanation,  the  EIS  team  should  drop  this 
assumption  and  substitute  SIT  information.  As  currently  stated,  this  assumption  leads  one 
to  strongly  question  the  scientific  credibility  of  the  Landscape  Ecology  alternatives 
analysis  as  well  as  any  results  generated  from  it 

An  analysis  is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest  assumption.  Incorrect  assumptions  can  lead  to 
results  that  have  limited  value.  Perfect  data  are  rarely  available  to  support  an  investigation 
and  one  must  almost  always  make  assumptions  before  proceeding  with  analyses. 
Assumptions  usually  arise  fi'om  related  evidence  that  supports  the  assumption.  One  can 
certainly  test  hypotheses  that  fly  in  the  face  of  conventional  wisdom.  This  is  how  one 
extends  the  scientific  envelope.  However,  it  is  rare  that  one  makes  assumptions  when  the 
evidence  suggests  the  assumption  is  false. 

As  written,  this  assumption  suggests  agency  analysts  disregarded  the  best  available 
scientific  information  in  deference  to  other,  unidentified,  more  correct  information. 
Obviously,  this  suggests  that  the  SIT  information  is  not  the  best  available  information.  The 
agency  team  must  supply  a  comprehensive  explanation  for  this  assumption  if  they  expect 
the  public  to  accept  the  results  of  analyses  based  on  it  This  explanation  should  clearly 
present  the  rationale  for  taking  this  unconventional  path,  including  complete 
documentation  of  research  studies  underlying  the  decision.  It  is  incumbent  on  the  project 
team  to  demonstrate  that  researchers  conducted  these  studies  with  at  least  the  vigor  of  the 
SIT  efforts.  Indeed,  they  should  probably  have  considerably  more  vigor  since  the  team 
considers  them  of  higher  value.  The  explanation  should  also  conclusively  demonstrate 
significant  flaws  in  the  SIT  assessment  that  led  to  the  decision  to  disregard  its  results. 

Page  2,  Other  Assumptions,  Item  5.  This  assumption  states  "The  amount  and  intensity 
of  fires  in  the  roaded  forests  are  substantially  underestimated.  The  amount  of  fire  will  be 
much  more  than  projected  and  of  larger  average  size  within  the  coming  decades."  This 
assumption  requires  clarification.  Does  one  evaluate  these  sentences  based  on  future 
conditions  or  is  the  first  sentence  referring  to  existing  conditions?  This  needs  clarified. 
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Page  3,  Terrestrial  Species  Viability  Limitations  and  Assumptions,  Item  2.  Although 
this  assumption  states  that  habitat  data  were  reviewed  at  the  broad  scale,  the  presentation 
of  results  seems  to  be  an  unpredictable  nuxing  of  broad-scale  analysis  and  fine-scale 
analysis.  For  example,  the  viability  outcome  ranking  analysis  (which  is  based  on  habitat 
data)  for  woodpeckers,  nuthatches,  and  swifts  would  seem  to  be  fuie-scale  analysis 
focusing  on  within-stand  features  (e.g.,  snags).  If  it  were  not,  than  one  would  expect  this 
group  to  exhibit  similar  results  and  to  have  been  combined  with  the  heterogeneous  and 
ecologically  distinct  group  of  cuckoos,  passerines,  and  hummingbirds  (data  presented  in  a 
later  section).  The  problem  here  is  that  each  scale  requires  different  assumptions  and 
analysis  techniques  and  produces  different  types  of  results.  This  problem  of  nruxing  scales 
and  muddling  results  has  plagued  the  terrestrial  analysis  since  the  initiation  of  the  STT 
tenestrial  assessment  Apparently,  it  continues  to  remain  unresolved  or  at  least,  its 
resolution  is  still  unclear.  It  should  be  made  clear  in  future  documents. 

Pages  4  and  5,  SIT  Assumptions.  None  of  the  12  SIT  assumptions  address  issues  of 
forest  health,  such  as  catastrophic  fire  and  insect  outbreaks.  How  were  these  primary 
issues  for  this  project  and  the  risks  associated  with  them  addressed  by  the  terrestrial  panels 
in  the  assessment  of  alternatives?  Those  are  critical  issues  that  need  addressed  in  the 
documents. 

Methodology:  How  Effects  on  Forest  and  Rangeland  Systems  were 
Estimated 

Pages  8-10,  Landscape  Temporal/Spatial  Integrity  Methodology:  How  Effects  on 
Landscape  Integrity  were  Estimated,  The  "sununary  of  basic  criteria"  reads  like  a 
summary  of  desired  future  conditions.  Presumably,  the  SIT  measured  each  alternative  for 
the  success  of  achieving  these  conditions.  However,  the  details  of  the  methods  are 
noticeably  lacking  in  the  document.  Consequently,  there  is  relatively  little  information 
about  methods  employed  for  comparison  in  this  section.  The  EIS  team  needs  to  add  more 
information  about  methods  here. 

This  section  suggests  that  the  agency  team  compared  all  alternatives  to  one  another  based 
on  a  set  of  similar  DRFCs.  This  is  commendable.  However,  this  is  also  inconsistent  with 
the  alternative-specific  DRFCs  presented  earlier  in  the  document.  The  agency  team 
should  eliminate  alternative-specific  DRFCs  to  improve  consistency  of  the  document  and 
the  overall  credibility  of  the  analysis. 

Page  1 1,  para.  4.  The  screening  of  species  for  the  viability  outcome  analysis  is 
problematic.  Of  the  548  vertebrate  species  occurring  in  the  Basin,  only  173  species  were 
considered  for  analysis.  Those  species  that  are  widely  distributed,  have  no  recorded 
population  declines,  or  are  not  expected  to  experience  population  declines  were  eliminated 
from  consideration.  Consequently,  only  species  that  have  or  may  experience  population 
declines  and  species  legally  mandated  were  analyzed.  This  group  skews  the  analysis  and 
ensures  a  negative  outcome  that  may  or  may  not  be  indicative  of  the  total  ecosystem.  As 
with  the  Affected  Environment,  there  is  no  discussion  in  the  DEISs  where  the  status  of 
wildlife  and  other  terrestrial  species  is  examined  from  a  holistic  ecosystem  management 
point  of  view.  This  perspective  needs  to  be  addressed. 
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Page  12,  para.  1.  Reference  to  the  FEMAT  as  a  source  for  the  process  of  assessing 
species  and  habitat  outcomes  is  disconcerting.  The  FEMAT  process  was  restrictive. 
Early  and  repeatedly  in  this  project  the  public  was  assured  by  the  SIT  and  EIS  Team 
Leaders  that  the  EISs  would  not  be  limited  by  the  FEMAT  approach. 

Page  12,  para.  2.  The  reference  to  secondary  habitats  as  opposed  to  source  habitats  is 
unclear.  In  this  context,  secondary  habitats  need  to  be  defined? 

Page  13,  para.  1.  The  recognition  of  levels  of  uncertainty  for  past,  current,  and  future 
judgments  by  the  expert  panels  is  important  However,  there  is  no  discussion  of  how 
variability  associated  with  uncertainty  was  incorporated  into  the  analysis.  The  data,  as 
presented,  are  listed  with  no  indications  of  any  factors  associated  with  uncertainty,  risk 
probabilities,  or  other  expressions  of  variability.  This  factor  should  be  described. 

Page  13,  para.  2.  The  five  distinct  possible  Outcomes  for  the  viability  ratings  present  a 
range  of  possibilities  integrating  habitat  distributions,  species  population  interactions,  and 
potential  isolation  effects.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  different  species  may  have 
different  evolutionary  strategies  and  may  be  naturally  distributed  along  different  points 
across  the  spectrum.  Some  species,  e.g.,  mountain  pocket  gophers,  torrid  salamanders, 
etc.,  are  naturally  distributed  in  isolated  habitat  patches  with  limited  opportunity  for 
dispersal  (Outcome  4).  For  these  species.  Outcomes  1  or  2  would  not  necessarily 
represent  desired  conditions,  as  implied  in  the  analysis.  Also,  the  differences  from  one 
Outcome  rank  to  the  next  may  vary  from  species  to  species  (i.e.,  the  amount  and 
distribution  of  habitat  that  is  requited  "to  allow  species  to  interact  as  a  metapopulation" 
will  vary  substantially  from  species  to  species.  In  the  summary  analysis,  the  "distances" 
between  Outcome  rankings  are  presented  as  equal,  which  is  a  distortion  of  species 
relationships  and  should  be  corrected. 

Page  14,  Outcome  5.  The  phrase  ". . .  and  little  likelihood  of  vacant  habitat"  seems 
contrary.  With  strong  potential  for  extirpations  and  little  possibility  for  interactions 
among  local  populations,  one  would  expect  the  occurrence  of  pockets  of  vacant  habitat 
where  local  populations  have  been  extirpated  and  no  recolonization  has  occurred. 

Effects  of  the  Alternatives  on  Forest  Systems 

Introduction 

Page  1  Table  4-for  1.  Much  of  this  section  explains  methods,  and  the  agency  team 
should  consider  moving  it  to  the  methods  section.  The  agencies  should  also  provide  more 
detail  about  their  rationale.  Mixing  different  organizational  approaches  (that  is,  dry 
forest/moist  forest/cold  forest  versus  lower  montane/montane/subalpine  forest  stand 
initiation,  stem  exclusion,  understory  reinitiation,  old  forest  single  story,  etc.  versus  early 
serai,  mid-seral,  late  serai)  within  the  same  document  is  questionable,  particularly  since 
they  do  not  seem  to  overlap  well.  This  is  a  very  confusing  approach  that  will  undoubtedly 
obscure  the  meaning  of  the  final  results.  Without  proper  justification,  this  section  implies 
that  the  Terrestrial  team  did  not  adequately  communicate  with  the  Landscape  Ecology 
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team  during  ihe  assessment,  resulting  in  a  last-minute,  force-fit  of  landscape  infonmatioii 
into  a  terrestrial  format  It  may  challenge  the  adequacy  of  the  data  analysis. 

Effects  on  Terrestrial  Forested  Community  Distribution,  Composition,  and 
Structure 

Page  3,  para.  3,  Area  Extent  of  Forested  Terrestrial  Communities.  Effects  of 
altematives  should  stress  what  will  happen  to  the  landscape  as  the  result  of  an 
altemative(s),  not  what  won't  happen.  Using  this  approach,  one  could  also  say  that  none 
of  the  altematives  will  bring  back  the  passenger  pigeon.  Why  did  the  EIS  team  choose 
this  negative  approach  in  the  referenced  paragraphs? 

Page  4,  Trends  In  Area!  Extent  of  Forested  Terrestrial  Communities  from  Current 
Conditions.  This  section  is  very  difficult  to  follow.  The  reader  cannot  easily  understand 
the  combinations  of  altematives,  forest  structures,  compositions,  and  time  frames  all  at 
once.  The  EIS  team  should  organize  the  section  more  logically.  For  example,  they  might 
separate  the  results  of  lO-year  and  100  year  projections.  Moreover,  this  section  would 
greatly  benefit  from  the  addition  of  graphics  to  illustrate  the  trends.  Tables  help  but  a 
visual  display  will  be  clearer. 

Pages  5  and  6,  Subbasin  Departures  from  Historical  Ranges  of  Variability.  TTie  EIS 
team  presents  the  most  important  component  of  this  section  as  almost  an  afterthought, 
namely,  "Few  overall  differences  exist  between  altematives."  This  is  an  important 
finding,  but  one  that  the  team  does  not  discuss  in  detail.  Why?  What  potential 
ramifications  does  the  lack  of  differences  in  resulting  landscape  departure  from  HRV  have 
on  decision-making?  Does  this  infer  a  greater  decision-making  space  than  originally 
anticipated? 

Page  7,  Effects  on  Terrestrial  Forested  Community  Successional  and  Disturbance 
Regimes.  The  EIS  team  needs  to  work  on  the  organization  of  this  section.  TTie 
introduction  to  this  section  describes  five  ways  the  team  compared  altematives.  However, 
the  team  did  not  divide  subsequent  text  into  these  five  comparisons.  Instead,  they  chose 
to  lump  three  of  the  categories  regarding  fire  into  one  section  and  add  a  sixth  section, 
"Ability  to  Mimic  Namral  Forest  Disturbance." 

Page  7,  Successional  Transitions.  Few  overall  differences  exist  among  altematives  with 
respect  to  subbasin  departures.  If  successional  transitions  are  a  direct  result  of  these 
departures,  then  it  follows  that  few  differences  actually  exist  for  transitions  as  well.  As 
with  the  "Subbasin  Departures"  comment  above,  this  seaion  focuses  on  the  differences 
among  alternatives  and  does  not  discuss  in  any  length  their  similarities.  Yet,  the  most 
remarkable  fmding  of  this  analysis  is  that  the  EIS  team  found  few  differences  among 
altematives.  This  section  exemplifies  the  concerns  expressed  in  the  opening  general 
comment  to  this  section  that  need  to  be  addressed. 

Tables  4-for3a  and  4-for3b.  Units  expressed  in  this  table  should  be  clarified. 
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Effects  on  Terrestrial  Species  Viability 

Page  1,  Plants,  Graph  I.  The  statement  "The  overall  decline  from  historical  to  current 
conditions  . . ."  is  incorrect  According  to  Graph  1,  the  number  of  plants  with  high 
viability  outcome  rankings  is  decreasing  (i.e.,  improving).  This  also  illustrates  the  problem 
of  grouping  species  with  different  evolutionary  strategies  into  one  category.  The  five 
species  that  naturally  occur  in  patchy  distributions  are  listed  in  the  historic  column  which, 
in  other  cases,  seems  to  indicate  species  in  decline.  It  is  unclear  if  the  status  of  these  five 
plants  is  for  current  conditions  or  the  alternative  scenarios;  it  appears  that  the  baseline  for 
comparison  is  changing. 

There  appears  to  be  an  inconsistency  between  the  box  below  the  Graph  1  title  that  states 
22  species  were  evaluated  and  the  footnote  that  states  5  species  were  evaluated.  Also, 
were  these  species  evaluated  for  aU  conditions?  The  analysis  and  discussion  are  unclear. 
Further,  the  Appendix  Table  referenced  in  this  section  contains  26  species.  How  do  these 
relate  to  the  22  species  mentioned  in  the  text? 

Page  2,  Plants,  Graph  2.  The  Appendix  Table  referenced  in  this  section  contains 
26  species.  How  do  these  relate  to  the  14  species  mentioned  in  the  text? 

Page  2,  Amphibians  and  Reptiles,  Graph  3.  The  two  Appendix  Tables  for  amphibians 
and  reptiles  contain  20  species.  How  do  these  relate  to  the  4  species  mentioned  in  the  text 
and  the  6  listed  on  the  Graph  3  footnote?  Also,  on  Graph  3  there  appears  to  be  an 
inconsistency  between  the  box  below  the  graph  title  that  states  16  species  were  evaluated 
and  the  footnote  that  states  6  species  were  evaluated.  Were  these  species  evaluated  for  all 
conditions?  Why  are  only  4  species  called  out  in  the  text?  The  analysis  and  discussion  are 
unclear. 

The  statement  that  the  five  listed  alternatives  ". .  .provide  habitat  quality  . . .  similar  to 
current  conditions  or  sUghdy  improved  ..."  does  not  correspond  with  Graph  3,  which 
indicates  that  three  are  similar  and  two  are  less. 

Pages  2  and  3,  Amphibians  and  Reptiles,  Graph  3.  The  relationship  between  the  data 
and  graphs  and  discussion  of  habitats  for  these  four  species  is  unclear.  This  information 
seems  to  be  unrelated  to  the  data.  If  so,  what  is  its  source?  Also,  it  seems  to  be  selective, 
editorial,  and  biased. 

Page  3,  Amphibians  and  Reptiles,  Graph  3,  para.  1.  The  statement  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  1 ,  "...  logging  near  streams  was  presumed  to  cause  habitat  degradation 
because  of  siltation."  is  simplistic  and  untrue.  Logging  may  cause  siltation  but  active 
management  within  riparian  systems  (Alternatives  3-6)  should  improve  habitat  and  guard 
against  future  habitat  degradation  by  reducing  the  risk  of  catastrophic  fires  and  the  major 
siltation  problems  associated  with  them.  If  presumptive  statements  such  as  this  example 
are  the  basis  for  the  expert  panel  process  and  analysis,  then  there  is  a  serious  credibility 
issue  that  must  be  addressed  regarding  the  ability  of  the  expert  panel  process  to  provide  an 
honest,  unbiased  assessment  of  future  broad-scale  terrestrial  habitat  conditions. 
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Page  3,  Amphibians  and  Reptiles,  Graph  3,  para.  2.  The  statement  that  Alternatives  3 
and  5  would  contribute  to  further  isolation  and  fragmentation  is,  in  practical  terms,  untrue 
when  active  management  is  implemented  at  the  fine-scale  for  areas  with  wetland  habitats. 
Conclusions  such  as  this  are  unrealistic  with  any  alternative  implentented  as  a  result  of  this 
project.  A  realistic  assessment  of  future  conditions  for  amphibians'  habitat  would  help 
improve  the  quality  of  this  analysis. 

Page  3,  Amphibians  and  Reptiles,  Graph  3,  para.  3.  The  statement  that  unmanaged 
reserves  would  protect  the  sharptailed  snake  from  continued  habitat  declines  is  simplistic 
and  unreal.  The  protection  of  snake  habitat  can  be  accomplished  by  active  management 
techniques  under  Alternatives  3  -  6. 

Page  3,  Amphibians  and  Reptiles,  Graph  4.  The  two  Appendix  Tables  for  amphibians 
and  reptiles  contain  20  species.  How  do  these  relate  to  the  5  species  mentioned  in  the  text 
and  the  7  species  listed  on  the  Graph  4  footnote?  Also,  on  Graph  4  there  appears  to  be  an 
inconsistency  between  the  box  below  the  graph  title  that  states  16  species  were  evaluated 
and  the  footnote  that  states  7  species  were  evaluated.  Were  these  species  evaluated  for  ail 
conditions?  Why  are  only  5  species  called  out  in  the  text?  The  analysis  and  discussion  are 
unclear. 

Page  3,  Amphibians  and  Reptiles,  Graph  4,  para.  4.  The  statement  that  Alternatives  1 
and  5  show  a  large  increase  in  the  species  that  display  viability  problems  (6  of  16)  does 
not  correspond  with  the  discussion  of  the  5  species  in  the  text  that  follows  this  paragraph 
or  with  the  data  presented  on  Graph  4. 

Page  3,  Amphibians  and  Reptiles,  Graph  4,  para.  5  and  Page  4,  Graph  4,  para.  1-  4. 

The  relationship  between  the  data  and  graphs  and  discussion  of  habitats  for  these  five 
species  is  unclear.  This  information  seems  to  be  unrelated  to  the  data.  If  so,  what  is  its 
source?  Also,  it  seems  to  be  selective,  editorial,  and  biased. 

Page  4,  Amphibians  and  Reptiles,  Graph  4,  para.  2.  The  statement  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  1 ,  "...  logging  near  streams  was  presumed  to  cause  habitat  degradation 
because  of  siltation."  is  simplistic  and  untrue.  Logging  may  cause  siltation  but  active 
management  within  riparian  systems  (Alternatives  3-6)  should  improve  habitat  and  guard 
against  future  habitat  degradation  by  reducing  the  risk  of  catastrophic  fu-es  and  the  major 
siltation  problenrw  associated  with  them.  If  presumptive  statements  such  as  this  example 
are  the  basis  for  the  expert  panel  process  and  analysis,  then  there  is  a  serious  credibility 
issue  that  must  be  addressed  regarding  the  ability  of  the  expert  panel  process  to  provide  an 
honest,  unbiased  assessment  of  future  broad-scale  terrestrial  habitat  conditions. 

Page  4,  Amphibians  and  Reptiles,  Graph  4,  para.  3.  The  statement  that  Alternatives  3 
and  5  would  contribute  to  further  isolation  and  fragmentation  is,  in  practical  terms,  untrue 
when  active  management  is  implemented  at  the  fine-scale  for  areas  with  wetland  habitats. 
Conclusions  such  as  this  are  unrealistic  with  any  alternative  implemented  as  a  result  of  this 
project.  A  realistic  assessment  of  future  conditions  for  amphibians'  habitat  would  help 
improve  the  quality  of  this  analysis. 
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Page  4,  Water/Shore  Birds,  Graph  5.  The  box  below  the  Graph  5  title  mentions  that  16 
species  groups  were  evaluated.  How  is  this  reflected  in  either  this  graph  or  the 
accompanying  text?  The  footnote  lists  6  species  that  were  evaluated.  Were  these  species 
evaluated  for  all  conditions  ?  Why  are  only  2  species  caUed  out  in  the  text?  The  analysis 
and  discussion  are  unclear. 

Page  5,  Water/Shore  Birds,  Graph  5,  para.  2.  How  are  improvements  in  harlequin 
duck  habitat  mentioned  here  for  Alternatives  2, 4,  and  6  reflected  in  the  graphic  data?  It 
is  unclear  to  what  this  statement  refers. 

Page  5,  Water/Shore  Birds,  Graph  6.  The  box  below  the  Graph  6  dtle  mentions  that  16 
species  groups  were  evaluated.  How  is  this  reflected  in  either  this  graph  or  the 
accompanying  text?  The  footnote  lists  4  species  that  were  evaluated.  Were  these  species 
evaluated  for  all  conditions?  Why  are  only  2  species  called  out  in  the  text?  The  analysis 
and  discussion  are  unclear. 

Page  5,  Water/Shore  Birds,  para.  5.  How  are  in^rovements  in  harlequin  duck  habitat 
mentioned  here  for  Alternatives  2, 4,  and  6  reflected  in  the  graphic  data?  It  is  unclear  to 
what  this  statement  refers.  The  graph  shows  viability  outcomes  for  Alternatives  2,  3,  5, 
and  7  equal  to  current  conditions. 

Page  6,  Upland  Game  Birds  and  Raptors,  Graph  7.  The  Appendix  Table  for  birds 
contains  21  species  of  upland  game  birds  and  raptors.  The  text  box  below  the  title  on 
Graph  7  indicates  only  20  species  were  evaluated.    Also,  on  Graph  7  there  appears  to  be 
an  inconsistency  between  the  box  below  the  graph  title  that  states  20  species  were 
evaluated  and  the  footnote  that  lists  4  species  that  were  evaluated.  Were  these  species 
evaluated  for  all  conditions  ?  Why  are  5  species  called  out  in  the  text?  The  analysis  and 
discussion  are  unclear. 

Page  6,  Upland  Game  Birds  and  Raptors,  Graph  7.  The  reference  to  potential 
improvement  and  the  positive  benefits  with  Alternatives  4  and  6  are  not  illustrated  on 
Graph  7.  The  graph  shows  no  differences  among  current  conditions  and  Alternatives  2,  3, 
4,  5,  and  6.  It  appears  that  either  a  priori  conclusions  were  drawn  regarding  the 
differences  among  alternatives  or  conclusions  are  being  discussed  without  presenting  data 
to  evaluate. 

Page  6,  Upland  Game  Birds  and  Raptors,  Graph  8.  The  Appendix  Table  for  birds 
contains  21  species  of  upland  game  birds  and  raptors.  The  text  box  below  the  title  on 
Graph  8  indicates  only  20  species  were  evaluated.  Also,  on  Graph  8  there  appears  to  be 
an  inconsistency  between  the  box  below  the  graph  title  that  states  20  species  were 
evaluated  and  the  footnote  that  lists  4  species  that  were  evaluated.  Were  these  species 
evaluated  for  all  conditions?  Why  are  5  species  called  out  in  the  text?  The  analysis  and 
discussion  are  unclear. 

Page  6,  Upland  Game  Birds  and  Raptors,  Graph  8.  The  reference  to  potential 
improvement  and  the  positive  benefits  with  Alternatives  4  and  6  are  not  illustrated  on 
Graph  8.  The  graph  shows  no  differences  among  Alternatives  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7.  It 
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appears  that  either  a  priori  conclusions  were  drawn  regarding  the  differences  among 
alternatives  or  conclusions  are  being  discussed  without  presenting  data  to  evaluate. 

Page  7,  Woodpeckers,  Nuthatches,  and  Swifts,  Graph  9.  The  Appendix  Table  for 
binds  contains  13  species  of  cavity  nesters.  The  text  box  below  the  title  on  Graph  9 
indicates  only  12  species  were  evaluated.  Also,  on  Graph  9  there  appears  to  be  an 
inconsistency  between  the  box  below  the  graph  title  that  states  12  species  were  evaluated 
and  the  footnote  that  lists  7  species  that  were  evaluated.  Were  these  species  evaluated  for 
all  conditions?  Why  are  only  3  species  called  out  in  the  text?  The  analysis  and  discussion 
are  unclear. 

Page  8,  Woodpeckers,  Nuthatches,  and  Swifts,  Graph  10.  The  Appendix  Table  for 
birds  contains  13  species  of  cavity  nesters.  The  text  box  below  the  title  on  Graph  10 
indicates  only  12  species  were  evaluated.  Also,  on  Graph  10  there  appears  to  be  an 
inconsistency  between  the  box  below  the  graph  title  that  states  12  species  were  evaluated 
and  the  footnote  that  lists  6  species  that  were  evaluated.  Were  these  species  evaluated  for 
all  conditions?  Why  are  only  3  species  called  out  in  the  text?  The  analysis  and  discussion 
are  unclear. 

Page  8,  Woodpeckers,  Nuthatches,  and  Swifts,  Graph  10,  para.  4.  The  conclusion 
that  riparian  buffers  associated  with  Alternative  5  would  be  so  limited  as  to  provide  more 
isolated  and  smaller  patches  of  nesting  habitat  for  Lewis  woodpecker  is  an 
overgeneralization.  Riparian  management  strategies  that  would  accomplish  Alternative  5 
desired  future  conditions  could  maintain  and  enhance  nesting  habitat  for  Lewis 
woodpeckers. 

Page  9,  Cuckoos,  Passerines,  and  Hummingbirds,  Graph  11.  Graph  1 1  was  not 
included. 

Page  9,  Cuckoos,  Passerines,  and  Hummingbirds,  Graph  12.  On  Graph  12.  the  text 
box  below  the  title  irvlicates  36  species  were  evaluated.  There  appears  to  be  an 
inconsistency  between  the  number  of  species  presented  in  the  box  below  the  graph  title 
and  the  footnote  that  lists  4  species  that  were  evaluated.  Were  these  species  evaluated  for 
all  conditions?  Why  are  only  3  species  called  out  in  the  text?  The  analysis  and  discussion 
are  unclear. 

Page  9,  Cuckoos,  Passerines,  and  Hummingbirds,  Graph  12,  para.  2.  71ie  graph 
indicates  an  increase  in  three  sjsecies  with  "viability  problems,"  not  four  species  over 
historical  conditions.  The  relationship  between  historical  and  current  habitat  conditions 
would  be  more  meaningful  in  terms  of  ecosystem  analysis  if  it  were  expressed  as  a 
relationship  between  the  total  species  in  the  group  that  were  evaluated  and  the  number  of 
species  indicating  a  change. 

Page  9,  Cuckoos,  Passerines,  and  Hummingbirds,  para.  4.  This  discussion  should  be 
expanded.  TTie  rationale  for  why  Alternative  5  would  "continue  to  degrade"  cuckoo 
habitat  (i.e.,  woody  thickets)  and  Alternatives  4  and  6  "will  enhance  the  habitat  slightly"  is 
not  obvious. 
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Page  9,  Bats,  Graph  13,  para.  5.  The  group  being  evaluated  is  unclear.  The  Appendix 
Table  indicates  that  the  Bat  and  Small  Mairunal  panel  evaluated  1 1  species,  which  included 
a  heterogeneous  and  ecologically  unrelated  group  of  flying  insectivores  (bats),  nocturnal 
forest  rodents(flying  squirrels),  and  rangeland  herbivorous  lagomorphs  (rabbits  and  hares). 
Do  the  1 1  species  discussed  in  this  section  under  "Bats"  and  presented  on  Graph  13  also 
include  the  other  species? 

Page  9,  Bats,  Graph  13.  The  text  box  below  the  graph  title  indicates  1 1  species  were 
evaluated.  TTiere  appears  to  be  an  inconsistency  between  the  number  of  species  presented 
in  the  box  below  the  graph  tide  and  the  footnote  that  lists  5  species  that  were  evaluated. 
Were  these  species  evaluated  for  all  conditions?  The  analysis  and  discussion  are  unclear. 

Page  10,  Bats,  Graph  14.  On  Graph  14,  the  text  box  below  the  tide  indicates  1 1  species 
were  evaluated.  There  appears  to  be  an  inconsistency  between  the  number  of  species 
presented  in  the  box  below  the  graph  title  and  the  footnote  that  lists  4  species  that  were 
evaluated.  Were  these  species  evaluated  for  all  conditions?  Why  are  5  species  called  out 
in  the  text?  The  analysis  and  discussion  are  unclear. 

Pages  9, 10,  and  11,  Bats,  General  Comment.  Although  it  was  mentioned  in  the 
introduction  that  scientists  lack  data  on  many  wildlife  species,  bats  should  be  noted  as  a 
group  for  which  there  is  a  paucity  of  data  on  status,  distribution,  and  habitat  requirements. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  enough  information  exists  to  do  anything  but  speculate  on 
viability  outcomes.  For  species  that  are  particularly  problematic,  e.g.,  the  spotted  bat,  this 
should  be  noted  and  weighted  accordingly  in  the  total  analysis.  In  addition,  in  the 
discussion  of  the  five  species  of  bats  it  should  be  noted  that  almost  all  the  habitat  features 
that  are  mentioned  as  affecting  viability  outcomes  are  related  to  within-stand  featiires, 
microhabitats,  or  unique  habitat  conditions.  It  should  be  acknowledged  that  this  group  of 
vertebrates  is  particularly  problematic  with  respect  to  broad-  scale  analyses. 

Page  11,  Carnivores  and  Ungulates,  Graph  IS.  The  text  and  text  box  of  the  graph 
indicate  that  12  species  were  evaluated.  The  Appendix  Table,  however,  only  lists  9 
species  as  part  of  this  group.  This  should  be  clarified. 

Page  11,  Carnivores  and  Ungulates,  Graph  15.  On  Graph  15,  the  text  box  below  the 
tide  indicates  12  species  were  evaluated.  This  is  inconsistent  with  the  graph  footnote  that 
lists  6  species  which  were  evaluated.  Were  these  species  evaluated  for  all  conditions? 
The  analysis  and  discussion  are  unclear. 

Page  11,  Carnivores  and  Ungulates,  Graph  16.  On  Graph  16,  the  text  box  below  the 
tide  indicates  9  species  were  evaluated.  This  is  inconsistent  with  the  graph  footnote  that 
lists  7  species  which  were  evaluated.  Were  these  species  evaluated  for  all  conditions? 
The  analysis  and  discussion  are  unclear. 

Pages  11, 12,  and  13,  Carnivores  and  Ungulates,  General  Comment.  While  this 
analysis  indicates  that  alternatives  will  result  in  decreased  viability  outcomes  for  the  group 
as  a  whole,  it  should  be  noted  that  some  of  the  assumptions  mentioned  in  the  text  may  not 
acmally  be  valid  at  the  mid-  and  fine-scale  levels.  Assumptions  for  lynx,  for  example. 
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suggest  that  fire  suppression  will  continue  in  Alternative  2  and  that  harvest  levels  for 
Alternative  5  are  actually  "aggressive".  These  examples  are  highly  unlikely. 

Page  13,  Carnivores  and  Ungulates,  Graph  17.  This  section  discusses  viability 
outcome  rankings  for  seven  listed  threatened  and  endangered  species.  These  species  are 
not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  Appendix  Table  as  implied  in  this  discussion. 

Page  14,  Carnivores  and  Ungulates,  Graph  18.  This  section  discusses  viability 
outcome  rankings  for  seven  listed  threatened  and  endangered  species.  These  species  are 
not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  Appendix  Table  as  implied  in  this  discussion. 

Effects  of  the  Alternatives  on  the  Aquatic  Aspects  of  the  Ecosystem 

Page  1,  para.  1.  Since  ecosystems  are  dynamic,  evolving,  and  often  constantly  changing 
because  of  human  influence,  non-native  (introduced)  fish  species  should  also  be 
considered  when  evaluating  the  seven  proposed  alternatives.  Non-native  fishes  are 
important  components  of  ecosystems  in  both  project  areas,  represent  an  important  group 
of  game  fish  resources  sought  and  used  by  the  public,  as  such  provide  recreational  outlets 
and  economic  inputs  in  both  project  areas,  and  should  be  afforded  the  same  level  of 
analysis  as  native  fish  species. 

Causes  of  the  Effects  of  Each  Alternative  on  Aquatic  Aspects  of  the 
Ecosystem 

Page  2.  Some  fairly  strong  statements  about  the  inadequacy  of  state  regulations  relative 
to  protection  of  riparian  processes  and  functions  are  made.  Out  of  curiosity,  has  the 
project  bothered  to  discuss  these  comments  with  the  states?  Part  of  the  justification  for 
this  conclusion  is  "  The  goals  of  States  natural  resource  agencies  are  generally  not 
specifically  aimed  to  protect  aquatic  ecosystems  and  biodiversity,  but  to  meet  societal 
needs  while  disrupting  ecological  processes  and  conditions  as  little  as  possible."  The 
DEISs  should  provide  an  equally  concise  description  of  how  Federal  project  goals  differ 
from  those  of  the  States  and  how  these  will  integrate  with  the  Clean  Water  Act 
administered  by  the  States. 

Trends  on  Non-Federal  Lands 

Page  2,  Item  2.  Specify  by  what  and  whose  criteria  you  have  concluded  that  state 
regulations  "do  not  fully  protect  riparian  processes  and  functions?"  Do  state  agencies 
agree  with  your  statement?  Also,  by  what  percentage  are  processes  and  functions  not 
fully  protected- 1,  25,  50,  75,  99  percent?  This  statement  should  be  elaborated  on  since  it 
is  one  of  the  criteria  of  the  critical  assumption  that  degraded  conditions  would  likely 
remain  degraded. 

Page  3,  EfTecIs  on  Terrestrial  Species  Viability.  "Activities  such  as  logging  near 
streams  were  presumed  to  cause  habitat  degradation  because  of  siltation."  Once  again, 
there  is  a  biased  assumption  in  the  form  of  activity  equals  damage,  logging  equals  siltation. 
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etc.,  with  no  real  consideration  of  the  standards  and  guidelines  that  render  such  impacts  so 
unlikely. 

How  Effects  on  Aquatic  Systems  were  Estimated 

Pg.  3,  para.  1.  Effects  on  aquatic  systems  of  the  various  alternatives  were  evaluated  by 
Forest  Service  and  BLM  scientists  and  invited  scientists  from  the  EPA,  NMFS,  and 
USFWS.  Levels  of  protection,  maintenance,  and  restoration  of  aquatic  and  riparian 
habitats  were  based  primarily  on  activity  levels,  riparian  area  management  direction,  and 
ecosystem  management  requirements.  It  would  appear  that  project  scientists  and 
managers  may  not  have  a  realistic  understanding  of  the  vast  acreage  of  project  area 
potentially  to  be  incorporated  within  RMAs  resulting  from  the  application  of  proposed 
two-tiered  riparian  management  strategies  by  the  project  (i.e.,  20  to  40  million  acres,  not 
0.5  to  2.0  million  acres).  Proper  consideration  of  true  RMA  acreage,  the  relatively 
restrictive  nature  of  standards  and  guidelines  to  be  applied  within  RMAs,  and  the  potential 
effects  of  catastrophic  wildfire  would  lead  to  a  substantially  different  set  of  conclusions 
than  are  suggested  within  the  DEIS. 

Page  4,  Item  2,  last  sentence.  Are  future  road  density  patterns  really  an  accurate  "proxy" 
for  future  fish  distributions  given  the  continuously  improving  land  and  stream  protective 
practices  associated  with  current  road  development  This  assumption,  if  not  supported  in 
the  scientific  literature  and  therefore  erroneous,  would  cause  an  overestimation  of  impacts 
resulting  from  the  less  conservative  alternatives  and  bias  the  decision  maker  against  their 
selection  and  implementation. 

Effects  of  the  Alternatives  on  Aquatic  Systems 

Page  4,  para.  I.  The  assumption  that  overall  integrity  will  coincide  with  the  level  of 
overall  protection  is  a  nebulous  and  largely  undefined  relationship.  For  example,  what  is 
meant  by  protection?  Does  this  mean  the  prevention  of  naturally-occurring  fires,  which 
would  actually  increase  the  risk  of  catastrophic  fire  while  reducing  the  level  of  protection 
and  subsequently  the  integrity  of  aquatic  and  riparian  resources?  This  assumption  needs  to 
be  explained  further  for  reader  clarity  and  understanding. 

Page  4,  Item  1.  Descriptions  of  what  riparian  areas  and  streams  would  look  like  under 
Alternative  5,  as  well  as  the  "intent"  of  this  alternative,  are  mis-stated  in  the  impact 
analysis  as  they  were  in  Chapter  3.  This  inaccurate  description  continues  to  predispose  the 
lay  reader  and  decision  makers  toward  rejection  of  this  management  approach  when,  in 
fact,  the  "intent"  of  Alternative  5  is  the  "proper  functioning  condition"  of  riparian 
communities.  This  impression  should  be  corrected  in  the  text  and  Alternative  5  re- 
evaluated based  on  its  true  "intent"  This  same  comment  generally  applies  to  the 
remainder  of  the  Aquatics  Effects  discussion. 

Pg.  4,  Item  1.  The  DEISs  conclude  that  passive  management  of  RMAs,  and  wider  "more 
is  better"  RMAs  no  matter  how  extensive  their  area  and  passive  "less  is  better" 
management  of  watersheds  no  matter  what  threats  of  catastrophic  fire  are  posed,  leads  to 
better  outcomes  for  riparian  and  aquatic  functions.  Examples  of  where  this  logic 
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erroneously  leads  are  numerous.  For  instance,  see  Aquatic  Effects  page  4:  "Alternative  4. 
with  its  higher  activity  levels,  may  pose  greater  risks  to  aquatic  ecosystems  than  docs  the 
more  cautious  approach  of  Alternative  6  and  the  more  restrictive  approach  of  Alternative 
7."  and  at  page  7:  "Alternatives  4  and  6,  however,  offer  more  flexibility  than  Alternative  7 
with  respect  to  activities  permitted  in  riparian  areas  and  wetJands,  and,  consequently,  there 
are  additional  risks  to  aquatic  resources  due  to  this  flexibility,"  and  at  page  12:  "In  terms 
of  the  overall  effects  of  the  altematives  on  aquatic  systems.  Alternative  7  is  expected  to 
most  likely  nrieet  aquatic  goals  and  objectives  because  of  its  direct  and  specific  direction 
for  protection  of  riparian  areas  and  unroaded  areas."  To  the  contrary,  just  the  opposite 
may  be  far  more  likely  when  the  extensive  acreage  of  RMAs  and  the  potential  effects  of 
fire  within  RMAs  are  realistically  evaluated. 

Pg.  4,  Item  2.  The  DEISs  conclude  that  because  fish  distribution  and  road  density  were 
correlated  in  the  past,  road  density  provides  a  "proxy  for  management  related  landscape 
effects".  However,  road  density  does  not  cause  impact  to  riparian  and  aquatic  systems. 
Sediment  from  roads,  roads  built  in  and  adjacent  to  streams  and  riparian  areas,  and  access 
provided  to  recreationalists  does.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  direct  causal  mechanism 
linkage  of  road  density  to  scream  impact  Furthermore,  if  future  roads  were  built  and 
managed  in  the  same  manner  as  they  have  been  historically,  then  futuie  impacts  would 
likely  be  similar.  However,  no  one  can  seriously  believe  that  this  will  be  the  case  under 
any  of  the  7  project  altematives.  And  yet  the  inescapable  trap  that  the  current  DEISs  logic 
falls  into  is  that  greater  levels  of  management  activity  -  roads  and  harvest  -  are  tantamount 
to  greater  levels  of  impact  (And  once  again,  the  likelihood  of  wildfire  effects  seems  to  be 
dismissed).  But  in  fact  this  will  not  be  the  case  if  riparian  area  and  aquatic  functions  are 
provided  fully,  and  if  soils,  erosion,  and  sediment  are  managed  effectively.  If  they  are, 
there  are  few  or  no  impacts.  Yet  the  "less  is  better"  logic  simply  leads  to  conclusions 
within  the  DEISs  that  more  impact  and  even  degradation  is  associated  with  more  active 
ecosystem  management  approaches.  However,  when  true  acreages  of  RMAs  are 
considered  along  with  a  realistic  assessment  of  need  and  the  ability  to  manage  vegetation 
within  RMAs  in  the  face  of  present  and  future  wildfire  risks,  far  different  conclusions 
about  the  relative  risks  and  impacts  of  the  various  altematives  might  be  reached. 

Pg.  5,  Item  2.  This  section  states  that  Altemative  5  ecosystem  management  requirements 
are  similar  to  those  of  Altematives  4  and  6  (actually,  analysis  of  watersheds  and  riparian 
areas,  and  management  requirements  are  identical),  except  in  timber  emphasis  areas  where 
watershed-scale  or  site-specific  analysis  is  required.  It  also  states  that  Altematives  2-7 
adequately  protect  ecological  functions  within  riparian  areas  except  Alternative  5  within 
timber  emphasis  areas.  It  is  not  clear  why  this  would  be  true  for  Altemative  5  timber 
production  emphasis  areas.  Altemative  5  requires  that  riparian  functions  and  Riparian 
Management  Objectives  be  assessed  on  a  site-specific  basis  prior  to  management  actions 
within,  or  which  could  affect,  riparian  areas.  It  also  requires  aggressive  control  of  erosion 
and  sediment  processes  irrespective  of  location.  It  calls  for  managen^nt  of  riparian 
functions  within  one  tree  height  for  fish-bearing  stream  channels,  and  somewhat  narrower 
widths  for  nonfish-bearing  channels,  at  minimum  -  essentially  no  different  than  called  for 
within  Altematives  4  and  6.  Have  the  DEISs  somehow  concluded  that  these  widths  for 
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riparian  functions  are  inadequate?  Alternative  5  clearly  describes  circumstances  where 
timber  harvest  is  acceptable  within  RMAs.  Have  the  DEISs  concluded  -  without  saying  so 
-  that  management  within  RMAs,  or  at  least  within  a  width  of  one  tree  height,  is 
unacceptable?  It  appears  that  they  do:  See  page  5:  "Within  the  timber  emphasis  areas  of 
Alternative  5  ...  the  size  of  the  RHCAs  (RMAs)  is  not  likely  to  be  adequate  to  fully 
protect  aquatic  resources,  primarily  because  of  their  limited  widths  and  lack  of  protection 
for  intermittent  streams."  The  DEISs  need  to  clearly  explain  the  basis  for  these 
conclusions. 

Page  5,  Item  3.  While  page  5  of  the  introduction  to  Oiapter  4  indicates  that  "The  best 
available  information  was  used  to  evaluate  the  options  and  alternatives,"  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  case  in  the  evaluation  of  acreage  within  riparian  management  areas 
(RMAs).  Realistic  assessment  of  the  likelihood  of  actually  managing  the  project  area  in  an 
ecosystem  management  context  and  realization  of  project  goals  and  objectives  is 
dependent  on  realistic  evaluation  of  RMA  acreage  under  each  of  the  alternatives.  The 
DEISs  have  not  done  this  and  need  to.  Accurate  accounting  of  RMA  acreage,  using  even 
the  minimum  width  requirements  adjacent  to  streams,  will  reveal  that  the  DEISs  have 
underestimated  RMA  area  in  all  alternatives  by  at  least  one  order  of  magnitude. 

Page  5,  Item  3,  Figure  AQ-2.  This  figure  indicates  that  under  Alternative  2,  there  would 
be  1 ,500,000  acres  of  RMA.  This  is  only  2  percent  of  the  75,000,000  acres  of  FS/BLM 
land.  However,  previous  analysis  by  some  Eastside  National  Forests  and  others  has 
revealed  that  under  the  Alternative  2  RMA  approach,  20  to  40  percent  of  the  total  land 
area  would  fall  within  RMAs.  Indeed,  an  analysis  has  been  conducted  of  a  4th  level  HUC 
where  21  percent  of  the  watershed  fell  within  RMAs  using  the  minimum  width 
definitions.  Similarly,  approximately  1,250,000  acres  of  RMA  are  shown  for  Alternative 
4,  or  1.7  percent  of  the  total  area.  However,  this  analysis  indicates  that  total  RMA  Zones 
1  and  2  (including  slope  adjustment  factor)  area  actually  occupies  33  percent  of  the 
watershed  analyzed.  Although  analysis  of  a  moist  watershed  where  wider  buffers  and 
greater  stream  density  would  occur  has  not  yet  been  completed,  a  preliminary  estimate  of 
RMA  area  in  the  watershed  being  examined  is  70  percent.  The  DEISs  also  show  that 
approximately  2,000,(X)0  acres  fall  within  RMAs  in  Alternative  7,  which  is  equivalent  to 
only  2.7  percent  of  the  total  area.  However,  RMA  area  under  Alternative  7  is  even 
greater  than  that  under  Alternative  4. 

Page  7,  Introduced  Fish  Species.  See  comment  on  Aquatic  Effects,  page  1,  paragraph  I 
regarding  introduced  fish  species. 

Page  7,  Native  Fish  Species.  The  problem  with  "activity  equals  degradation"  becomes 
especially  apparent  in  the  evaluations  of  alternative  effects  on  fish  species.  Rates  of 
management  activities  along  with  riparian  management  direction  were  used  to  evaluate 
effects  of  the  alternatives  on  key  salmonids  and  sensitive  fish  species.  In  addition  to  the 
aforementioned  problems  with  activity  rates,  there  seems  to  be  confusion  about  the  nature 
of  effects  from  riparian  management  area  direction. 
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Page  7,  Widely  Distributed  Native  Salnwnids.  This  section  would  benefit  from 
discussion  of  the  following  three  points. 

1 .  Describe  predicted  project  effects  in  the  UCRB  area  separately  from  those 
in  the  ECRB  area.  The  present  text  discusses  the  two  project  areas 
combined,  which  masks  individual  and  sometimes  different  project  area 
effects. 

2.  Describe  in  the  text  the  predicted  magnitude  of  change  in  the  number  of 
subwatersheds  containing  populations  of  key  salmonids  as  compared  to 
current  conditions.  The  text  presendy  states  that,  generally,  an  alternative 
will  result  in  an  increase  (implying  a  "good"  outcome)  or  decrease 
(implying  a  "bad"  outcome)  in  the  number  of  populations.  However,  as 
discussed  below,  the  predicted  magnitude  of  increase  or  decrease  is 
relatively  small  for  nearly  all  alternatives.  Magnitude  of  change  should  be 
calculated  as  a  percentage  using  data  in  the  tables  accompanying  the  text, 
then  shown  in  the  tables  and  discussed  in  the  text 

3.  Given  the  relatively  small  magnitude  of  change  over  a  lengthy  100-year 
time  period,  the  DElSs  need  to  explain/describe  the  precision  and 
sensitivity  of  the  estimates;  the  confidence  intervals  on  these  estimates;  and 
whether  or  not  estimates  for  the  various  alternatives  represent  statistically 
significant  differences. 

Examples  of  text  clarification  that  would  result  from  the  above  discussions  follow. 

1 .  Page  7,  Bull  Trout-The  text  states  strong  populations  of  bull  trout  would 

decrease  under  Alternative  5.  In  fact,  bull  trout  strong  populations  would 
increase  3.6  percent  in  the  ECRB  area  and  decrease  only  3.3  percent  in  the 
UCRB  area  over  the  next  100  years.  By  comparison,  under  Altemadve  7 
(depicted  as  the  most  conservative  strategy)  strong  populations  would 
increase  12.7  percent  in  the  ECRB  area  and  only  3.3  percent  in  the  UCRB 
area;  under  Alternative  I  (depicted  as  the  least  conservative  strategy) 
strong  populations  would  decrease  only  3.6  percent  in  the  ECRB  area  and 
10.2  percent  in  the  UCRB  area.  Further,  comparing  Alternatives  2  through 
7  against  current  conditions  indicates  the  percentage  of  subwatersheds 
containing  bull  trout  populations  100  years  from  now  would  vary  from 
101.4  to  106.9  percent  in  the  ECRB  area  and  from  96.4  to  103.0  percent  in 
the  UCRB  area. 

2.  Page  8,  Westslope  Cutthroat  Trout-Comparing  Alternatives  2  through  7 

against  current  conditions  indicates  that  100  years  from  now: 

•  %.4  to  103.9  percent  of  the  subwatersheds  in  the  UCRB  area  would 
contain  strong  populations  and  99.9  to  100. 1  percent  would  contain 
populations  of  westslope  cutthroat  trout 
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•  100.0  to  104.8  percent  of  the  subwatersheds  in  the  ECRB  area 

would  contain  strong  [>opulations  and  100.0  to  101.2  percent  would 
contain  populations  of  westslope  cutthroat  trout 

It  is  difficult  to  discern  declining  trends  among  some  of  these  alternatives, 
even  after  a  100- year  period  as  suggested  in  the  text,  cind  especially  for  the 
ECRB  area.  The  text  should  be  clarified  accordingly  and  effort  should  be 
taken  to  describe  how  similar  the  predicted  outcomes  of  most  alternatives 
are.  The  text  should  be  tempered  in  discussing  opportunities  to  actively 
restore  depressed  populations  by  adding  some  discussion  on  the  projected 
period  of  time  (perhaps  100s  or  1,000s  of  years  or  not  at  all)  to  return  to 
historical  (18SOs)  conditions.  These  same  comments  apply  to  other  key 
s<dmonid  discussions. 

3.  Page  8,  Redband  Trout-In  the  ECRB  area.  Alternative  5  offers  a  slightly 
better  strategy  for  increasing  strong  populations  of  redband  trout  and 
maintaining  the  distribution  of  redband  trout  than  any  of  the  other 
alternatives.  This  should  be  pointed  out  in  the  text,  which  presendy 
combines  the  two  project  areas  and  masks  the  beneficial  predicted  outcome 
of  Alternative  5  in  the  ECRB  area. 

4.  Page  8,  Steelhead-The  rationale  and  quantitative  support  for  the  statement 
that  Alternative  5  would  contribute  to  continued  declines  in  steelhead 
populations  need  to  be  provided.  Data  presented  in  the  accompanying 
table  appear  to  contradict  this,  indicating  the  number  of  subwatersheds 
supporting  populations  and  strong  populations  of  steelhead  100  years  from 
now  will  be  identical  for  Alternatives  2  through  7. 

It  is  important,  as  stated  in  the  text,  to  acknowledge  factors  outside 
FS/BLM  administered  lands  that  affect  steelhead  populations.  This  point 
should  be  made  at  other  appropriate  locations  in  the  text. 

5.  Page  9,  Stream-type  Chinook  Salmon-The  same  general  comment  offered 
for  steelhead  applies  to  this  species.  In  addition,  the  distribution  of 
populations  and  strong  populations  under  Alternatives  2  through  7  would 
be  the  same  or  greater  100  years  from  now  compared  to  current 
conditions. 

Pages  10  and  11,  Narrow  Endemic  and  Sensitive  Native  Fish  Species.  The  same 
comments  offered  on  native  salmonids  apply  to  this  group  of  fishes  since  analysis  results 
for  salmonids  were  often  broadly  extrapolated  to  narrow/sensitive  species.  Also,  there 
continue  to  be  mis-statements  regarding  the  predicted  outcomes  under  Alternative  5  as 
well  as  a  lack  of  quantification  on  the  magnitude  of  change.  These  need  to  be  corrected. 

Cumulative  Effects  on  Aquatic  Systems 

Page  12.  This  discussion  appears  to  be  a  sweeping,  almost  intuitive  assessment  of 
expected  outcomes  that  fails  to  recognize  results  of  the  more  detailed  analysis  on  the 
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previous  pages.  The  cumulative  analysis  does  not  address  project  area  differences  nor 
does  it  recognize  that  different  nianagement  strategies  may  be  appropriate  for  different 
areas.  This  brief  discussion  does  not  begin  to  do  justice  to  the  huge  analytical  effort 
expended  by  the  project  team  in  assessing  aquatic  effects.  Oversimplification  appears  to 
have  masked  important  findings  that  the  public  and  decision  makers  have  a  right  and  need 
to  know. 

Pages  15  and  16,  Table  4-Fish  1.  Viability  analysis  results  contained  in  this  table  should 
be  presented  on  a  project  area  basis  for  the  same  reasons  as  discussed  above  for  fish 
distribution  predictions.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  viability  can  be  expected  to 
decrease  for  all  native  salmonids  under  Alternative  S  while  the  distributions  of  some 
species'  populations  and  strong  populations  are  expected  to  increase  over  the  next 
100  years,  at  least  in  the  ECRB  project  area,  under  this  same  alternative.  Also,  if  possible, 
the  magnitude  of  expected  change  in  viability  should  be  quantified  rather  than  expressed  as 
"-f ,  -,  or  0"  to  provide  a  inore  meaningful  comparison  of  alternatives. 

Effects  of  the  Alternatives  on  Human  Uses  and  Values 

How  do  social  and  economic  topics  integrate  with  other  ecosystem  components?  It 
appears  that  the  analysis  was  conducted  in  isolation,  rather  than  in  an  integrated  fashion. 

Assumptions 

Page  1,  para.  3,  last  sentence.  There  is  no  identification  of  the  two  tables  that  are 
assumed  to  be  the  basis  for  the  economic  impact  analysis.  Without  Tables  3-22  and  3-23, 
it  is  difficult  to  accurately  guess  the  focus  of  economic  analysis.  Some  of  the  topics  that 
need  to  be  addressed  for  each  alternative  are  timber  harvest,  changes  in  jobs  and  payroll  in 
the  timber  industry,  changes  in  the  recreation  industry  (including  jobs  and  payroll), 
changes  in  special  forest  products  (including  jobs  and  payroll),  impacts  on  county  budgets, 
impacts  on  school  district  budgets,  and  impacts  on  the  private  sector. 

Page  1.  None  of  the  assumptions  are  presented  in  this  section.  Without  more 
information,  it  will  be  irrq>ossible  for  the  reader  (or  decision  maker)  to  understand  the 
analysis. 

Page  1.  Impacts  appear  to  be  masked  due  to  analysis  being  conducted  at  the  broad  scale. 

Causes  of  Effects  of  Each  Alternative  on  Human  Uses  and  Values 

Page  2,  para.  1.  Causes  are  said  to  be  measured  by  a  set  of  indicators.  Given  the 
concerns  over  forest  health  that  are  articulated  in  detail  in  Chapter  2  (Terrestrial 
Ecosystems-Foresdand)  and  that  were  some  of  the  drivers  for  this  project,  a  measure  of 
change  in  risk  of  catastrophic  events  (both  frequency  and  acreages  involved)  would  have 
been  expected  among  the  indicators.  This  is  an  oversight  that  should  be  corrected. 
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Page  2,  para.  2.  One  of  the  causes  of  effects  is  given  as  "decreasing  open  road  densities." 
There  are  many  reasons  that  increased  road  niileage  (which  may  6t  may  not  increase  road 
density)  should  be  considered  in  the  analysis.  For  example,  more  roads  will  be  needed  to 
handle  increased  use  of  forest  lands  for  recreational  purposes.  Likewise,  roads  will  be 
important  to  manage  fire  adequately  and  safely  and  to  provide  for  harvest  of  timber  and 
special  forest  products. 

Page  2,  para.  4.  The  discussion  refers  to  trends  and  recent  management  actions,  yet  no 
mention  is  made  of  a  baseline.  What  is  the  basis  for  talking  about  trends?  Which  one  of 
the  alternatives  is  the  No-action  Alternative?  This  information  needs  to  be  provided  so 
that  there  is  some  way  of  assessing  change  resulting  from  each  of  the  alternatives. 

Page  3,  para.  1,  last  sentence.  Rather  than  seeing  a  discussion  of  declining  plant  and 
animal  populations,  one  would  have  expected  to  find  some  discussion  of  changing  social 
and  economic  conditions. 

Page  3,  para.  5.  This  paragraph  identifies  many  topics  with  public  support,  yet  it 
mentions  none  that  pertain  directly  to  people,  social  structure,  jobs,  and  family  and 
community  stability,  to  name  a  few.  How  does  the  public  feel  about  these  topics?  This 
information  should  be  added  to  Chapters  3  and  4. 

Methodology:  How  Effects  on  Human  Uses  and  Values  were  Estimated 

Page  5,  para.  2,  last  sentence.  It  is  noted  that  the  location  and  timing  of  some  effects 
will  have  a  "high  level  of  uncertainty,"  which  limits  ability  to  assess  impacts.  Simply 
because  the  analysis  is  difficult,  the  agencies  are  not  relieved  of  the  task  of  thorough 
impact  analysis.  In  this  situation,  both  a  "reasonable  case"  and  "worst  case"  analysis  of 
impacts  need  to  be  conducted,  since  in  conditions  of  uncertainty,  the  two  may  be  identical. 

Effects  of  the  Alternatives  on  Human  Uses  and  Values 

Page  5,  para.  3.  This  discussion  notes  several  types  of  impacts,  but  there  are  many  more 
relevant  impacts  that  have  not  been  mentioned.  All  the  potential  impacts  need  to  be  listed, 
not  just  the  few  that  it  appears  the  DEISs  will  address.  Willingness  to  pay,  especially 
when  no  detailed  information  has  been  developed  for  this  project,  is  not  a  valid  approach. 

Effects  of  Population  Growth  -  Urban/Wildland  Interface 

Page  5,  para.  4.  This  discussion  references  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  region-wide 
policy  for  fire  protection  in  the  urban/wildland  interface  (HU-07  or  SE-08).  There  may 
be  a  mis-statement  here,  since  the  policy  would  exist  for  all  alternatives,  but  just  not  be 
implemented  under  Alternative  7.  This  is  just  one  example  of  how  difficult  it  is  for  the 
reader  to  move  from  Chapter  3  to  Chapter  4  and  maintain  a  clear  understanding  of  what  is 
and  is  not  in  an  alternative.  A  qualitative  statement  of  impacts  in  this  area  is  inappropriate. 
Given  the  information  available,  the  assessment  team  should  be  able  to  determine  relative 
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risks,  probabilities  of  events,  and  expected  impacts  for  each  alternative  and  describe  them 
in  the  DEISs. 

Page  6.  It  Is  possible  to  generate  expected  risk  values  instead  of  just  using  terms  such  as 
high,  medium,  and  low  that  have  only  a  very  general  relative  meaning.  The  analysis  should 
be  modified  accordingly.  For  example,  the  risk  levels  in  various  parts  of  the  urban- 
wildland  fringe  should  be  known  and  thus  the  expected  impact  can  be  calculated.  The 
discussion  notes  that  "4  and  6  are  most  effective,"  which  fails  to  recognize  significant 
differences  in  risk  reduction  between  the  two  altematives.  Since  Alternative  4  implements 
changes  much  more  rapidly  than  Alternative  6,  the  reduction  in  risk  should  be  significantly 
greater.  Having  a  crude  measure  of  impacts  apparently  does  not  allow  for  accurate 
discrimination  between  altematives.  Quantifying  impacts  over  the  10- year  planning 
horizon  will  help  a  great  deal.  One  alternative  should  be  identified  in  the  DEISs  as  the 
baseline  for  all  analysis.  Which  one  is  it? 

Effects  on  Recreation  and  Scenic  Integrity 

Pages  7-10,  Recreation  and  Access.  This  section  violates  a  number  of  basic  analytical 
rules  by  setting  up  different  objectives  for  different  alternatives  so  that  there  is  no  valid 
way  to  measure  and  compare  impacts  of  altematives.  Then,  unrelated  to  the  objectives,  a 
totally  new  set  of  measures  are  applied.  For  example,  one  objective  calls  for  a  broad 

range  of opportunities,  yet  none  of  the  alternatives  are  evaluated  for  a  broad  range. 

(If  they  were.  Alternative  7  would  rate  lowest)  Another,  only  partially  analyzed, 
objective  says  to  provide  opportunities  for  public  access  for  land  and  water  activities.  (If 
it  was  fully  analyzed.  Alternative  7  would  rate  lowest  due  to  limitations  on  accessibility 
and  lack  of  facility  developirienL)  A  third  objective,  with  no  analysis,  calls  for  programs 
to  be  financially  self-supporting.  (Again,  Alternative  7  would  rank  lowest  with  highest 
costs  per  dollar  returned.) 

Instead  of  evaluating  recreation  variables,  the  analysis  focuses  on  road  density,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  a  valid  suirogate  for  accessibility  or  any  other  relevant  measure.  The 
apparent  conclusions  in  Table  4.5.3.  are  difficult  to  understand.  First,  some  of  the  major 
impact  areas  for  the  Eastside,  such  as  hunting  which  is  supposed  to  provide  49,000  jobs, 
and  motor  viewing  which  has  by  far  the  highest  attendance  figures,  have  no  impact  data 
shown.  Road  closures  and  restricted  access  to  reserve  areas  in  Alternative  7  should 
reduce  benefits  and  jobs,  but  for  some  unknown  reason,  this  is  not  the  case. 

Risk  of  catastrophic  events  that  could  make  some  areas  highly  undesirable  or  unusable  for 
recreation  should  also  be  noted.  In  particular,  high  fire  risk,  especially  in  reserve  areas, 
should  reduce  the  overall  recreation  rating  of  Alternative  7  to  lowest  Alternative  6,  with 
its  "go  slow"  approach  to  managing  catastrophic  risk,  should  also  have  a  relatively  low 
racing  during  this  planning  horizon.  By  contrast,  altematives  such  as  Alternative  4,  that 
provide  access  and  a  range  of  recreation  opportunities  while  reducing  risk  of  catastrophic 
events,  should  have  the  highest  recreation  rating. 
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Page  11,  para.  2,  Scenery.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  concept  of  scenic 
integrity  is  being  applied  at  a  regional  level.  A  landscape,  as  used  to  measure  scenic 
integrity  at  a  broad  scale,  is  a  meaningless  concept  and  should  be  deleted  from  the 
analysis.  Scenic  integrity  is  site  specific  and  even  differs  according  to  the  direction  one  is 
looking  while  standing  at  a  specific  place.  Ultimately,  scenic  integrity  in  the  DEIS  is 
measured  by  wildfire  risk  reduction  and  air  pollution  risk  reduction.  If  these  measures 
have  to  be  used,  then  information  should  be  provided  on  a  quantitative  basis.  It  should  be 
noted  that  all  of  the  pollution  risk  reduction  measures  are  moderate  except  Alternative  7, 
which  is  low.  Why  all  the  similarity? 

Effects  on  Forest  Products  Outputs  and  Related  Employment 

P.  15-17.  As  a  benchmark  for  the  No- Action  Alternative  and  for  calibrating  CRBSUM, 
the  annual  average  ICRB  harvest  volume  has  been  previously  reported  as  2.8  bbf  for  the 
period  1985-1994.  A  higher  benchmark  would  be  provided  if  data  for  the  years  1993- 
1994  are  appropriately  deleted  because  of  the  influence  of  timber  sale  gridlock  and  interim 
amendments  to  forest  and  land  management  plans.  The  benchmark  for  these  historical 
.  time  periods  should  be  shown  in  the  table  instead  of  reference  to  1993  harvest  levels, 
which  do  not  reflect  historical  harvests  or  No  Action.  Comparison  of  projected  timber 
volumes  to  1993  is  grossly  misleading  because  it  suggests  that  future  yields  would 
increase  instead  of  showing  that  yields  are  projected  to  decrease  significantly. 

All  of  the  alternatives,  except  Alternative  1,  show  reductions  in  harvest  volume  and  acres. 
Why  does  harvest  volume  not  increase  under  some  alternatives,  especially  since  net 
growth  is  occurring  overall  (Bueter,  J.,  Legacy  and  Promise:  Oregon's  Forests  and  Wood 
Products  Industry,  1995)? 

Why  do  Alternatives  2  through  7  show  future  harvest  volumes  at  21  to  64  percent  of 
Alternative  1  No  Action  for  the  ECRB  EIS,  and  24  to  75  percent  of  Altemative  1  No 
Action  for  the  UCRB  EIS?  The  total  aiuiual  timber  yield  is  projected  to  be  only  23  to 
70  percent  of  Altemative  1  No  Action.  How  can  this  reduction  be  explained  in  light  of 
high  stocking  densities,  fire  hazards,  salvage  expectations,  and  forest  health  problems? 

Why  do  Alternatives  2  through  6  produce  such  a  narrow  range  of  timber  outputs  (all  are 
within  21  to  28  percent  of  each  other  in  volume  reduction  from  Altemative  1  No  Action? 

Why  are  percent  reductions  in  volume  among  alternatives  (compared  with  No  Action) 
greater  than  percent  reductions  in  harvest  acres?  Since  precommercial  thinning  is  counted 
separately,  wouldn't  the  proposed  reductions  be  proportionate?  This  should  be  explained. 

The  No- Action  Altemative  produces  1 1 .99  mbf/acre.  Why  do  the  volume  yields  vary  on  a 
per-acre  basis?  They  should  be  similar,  especially  if  precommercial  thinning  is  accounted 
for  separately. 

How  were  the  timber  volume  and  harvest  acre  estimates  determined?  Are  these  absolute 
numbers,  or  the  midpoints  of  ranges  of  possible  outcomes?  What  assumptions  have  been 
made?  Is  salvage  timber  volume  included  in  these  estimates?  This  missing  information 
needs  to  be  presented  in  the  DEISs. 
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It  would  appear  that  roughly  half  of  the  jobs  in  forest  products  would  be  lost  in  each 
portion  of  the  Basin.  What  definition  of  jobs  is  being  used  here?  Are  these  direct  jobs  or 
do  they  include  interindustry  linkages  such  as  indirect  and  induced  jobs?  The  same 
method  of  calculating  jobs  for  recreation  should  be  applied  to  the  forest  products  industry 
so  that  direct  comparisons  can  be  made. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  general  location  of  future  timber  harvest  on  page  16.  More  detail 
is  needed  in  the  DEISs  to  fiilly  understand  impacts. 

Page  17,  Table  4^.9.  The  document  needs  to  include  estimates  of  the  number  of  jobs 
created  by  forest  thinning. 

Effects  on  Sustainable  and  Predictable  Levels  of  Timber 

Pages  17-18.  This  entire  section  needs  to  be  rewritten  so  that  it  is  intelligible.  The 
section  implies  that  sonie  altonatives  considered  in  detail  for  evaluation  by  this  project 
may  not  comply  with  the  Endangered  Species  Act  Why  was  effort  put  into  evaluating 
alternatives  that  are  infeasiUe? 

Since  the  scale  for  evaluation  of  aquatic  q>ecies  health,  terrestrial  species  health,  and 
•  landscape  pattern  and  disturbance  is  a  relative  one,  does  a  rating  of  "L"  (low 
predictability)  imply  that  species  or  ecosystems  may  be  placed  in  jeopardy,  or  does  the 
scale  merely  imply  that  some  alternatives  are  nrrare  predictable  than  others  and  all 
alternatives  avoid  placing  q>ecies  or  ecosystems  in  jeopardy? 

Does  this  section  imply  that  a  predictability  rating  for  landscape  pattern  and  disturbance 
indicates  the  extent  to  which  a  ^lecies  may  be  placed  in  jeopardy?  This  does  not  appear 
to  be  appropriate  since  the  correlations  between  landscape  pattern  and  disturbance  and 
species  habitat  requisites  have  not  been  determined  or  presented.  Furthermore,  it  is 
unlikely  that  a  reliable  correlation  could  be  obtained. 

Table  4.5.10  is  entitled,  "Relative  Rating  of  Each  Alternative  on  'Predictability'  of 
Commercial  Timber  Harvest  Activities,"  yet  predictability  estimates  appear  to  be  for 
ecosystem  qualities  other  than  timber  harvest.  What  does  the  symbol,  N,  refer  to  in  the 
Table?  No  data?  Not  predictable? 

Pages  17-18.  TTiis  section  seems  to  say  that,  although  projected  timber  outputs  are 
included  in  Table  4.5.8,  they  aren't  the  real  projected  outputs.  If  this  is  the  case,  another 
table  needs  to  be  generated  with  the  true  projected  outputs.  Predictability  is  considered  in 
a  very  narrow  sense  here;  current  forest  health  concerns  appear  to  have  been  overlooked. 
For  example.  Alternative  7  will  perpetuate  forest  health  problems  that  will  result  in  even 
higher  risks  of  catastrophic  fire.  That  being  the  case.  Table  4.5. 10  should  be  modified  to 
indicate  that  Alternative  7  would  have  the  lowest  rating  for  aquatic  species  health  (due  to 
high  probability  of  destruction  of  aquatic  habitat)  and  the  lowest  rating  for  terrestrial 
species  health  (due  to  high  probability  of  catastrophic  fire  that  could  destroy  species,  their 
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habitat,  coiiidors,  and  strongholds).  Rather  than  just  having  low,  moderate,  and  high  as 
indicators  of  predictability,  the  actual  estimated  numerical  probabilities  and  the 
methodology  used  to  develop  them  should  be  shown. 

Effects  on  Utility  Corridors 

Page  19.  In  an  ecosystem  approach,  one  might  consider  incorporating  utility  corridors 
into  fire  management  strategies  in  the  urban-wildland  interface.  By  doing  so,  access  to 
utility  corridors  could  be  readily  maintained  and  fire  suppression  managed  for  multiple 
purposes.  The  issue  of  aesthetics  and  EMF  generation  from  high  voltage  lines  could  be 
mitigated  by  placing  towers  and  lines  nearest  the  forest  so  that  there  would  be  a  tree, 
rather  than  sky,  background. 

Effects  on  Road  Systems 

Page  19.  No  analysis  of  the  impacts  on  road  systems  has  been  included.  The  text  should 
be  revised  to  include  this  information.  No  rationale  has  ever  been  presented  that 
adequately  links  road  density  to  accessibility  or  the  need  to  reduce  roads.  Road  reduction 
appears  to  have  been  arbitrarily  arrived  at  by  the  project  team  without  any  preceding 
environmental  review.  Properly,  various  road  accessibility  strategies  should  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  analysis. 

Effects  on  Fire  Management  Costs 

Page  20.  Table  4.5. 14,  dealing  with  fu-e  management  costs,  presents  only  a  small 
component  of  the  total  cost  of  fire  impacts.  Value  of  lost  timber,  acreage  of  habitat  lost, 
estimated  rehabilitation  costs,  lost  recreation  opportunities,  and  the  likelihood  of  loss  of 
human  life  should  all  be  added  to  this  table  so  that  readers  and  decision  makers  have  a 
good  understanding  of  fire  impacts  for  the  various  altematives.  The  text  associated  with 
this  table  implies  that  more  information  on  impacts,  such  as  in  the  urban-wildland 
interface,  is  available.  This  information  should  be  added  to  the  text. 

Effects  on  County  and  Community  Resiliency 

Pages  22-25.  This  section  needs  to  have  employment  statistics  and  other  information 
presented  in  tabular  form.  As  it  stands,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  is  author  commentary  and 
what  is  fact.  For  example,  on  page  23,  recreation  jobs  are  discussed,  but  there  is  no 
mention  of  how  the  jobs  wer^  calculated,  the  total  jobs,  or  the  distribution  of  jobs.  All  of 
this  information  is  important  to  an  understanding  of  project  impacts.    Mention  of 
"assumptions"  is  made  in  the  discussion  of  recreation  jobs.  What  are  these  assumptions? 
Are  they  realistic?  How  do  primitive  and  semi-primitive  acres  generate  jobs  relative  to 
other  activities  such  as  timber  harvest  and  processing  for  forest  products.  What  are  the 
differences  in  per  worker  earnings  in  the  different  types  of  activities?  All  of  this  important 
information  needs  to  be  presented  in  the  DElSs. 
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Page  23,  para.  4.  In  Chapter  2,  it  was  noted  that  the  existing  Forest  Service  criteria  for 
determining  timber  dependent  cominunities  were  modified.  The  result  was  that  the  criteria 
for  determining  timber  dependency  became  more  stringent  and  more  communities  lost 
their  timber  dependency  designation.  This  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to  downplay  the 
imf)onance  of  Federal  timber  to  communities  in  the  region  through  a  process  of  statistical 
elimination.  To  ensure  that  impacts  are  correctly  measured,  NEPA  would  call  for  a 
conservative  approach  to  ensure  that  all  reasonable  impacts  were  considered.  In  addition 
to  using  the  1 987  criteria,  there  should  be  a  discussion  of  declines  in  timber  harvest  over 
the  past  decade.  Many  of  the  impacts  of  this  decline  have  lagged  effects  on  communities 
that  should  be  identified  and  discussed.  The  analysis  of  timber  dependent  communities 
should  be  revised  in  the  DEISs  to  comply  with  NEPA. 

Lagged  effects  should  also  be  considered  in  the  discussion  of  community  resiliency.  Often 
a  community  and  families  can  absorb  impacts  for  some  period  of  time  through  use  of 
savings,  deferral  of  expertditures,  and  other  short-term  strategies.  After  some  time,  these 
strategies  are  no  longer  available  and  true  impacts  set  in.  For  this  reason,  reduction  in 
timber  harvest  over  the  past  10  years  should  be  part  of  the  baseline  analysis. 

There  is  no  analysis  of  cumulative  economic  impacts  in  this  section.  A  recent  study  by 
Robison,  McKetta,  and  Anderson  noted  that  impacts  from  mill  closures  extended  beyond 
the  timber  dependent  community  to  regional  trade  centers.  Information  of  this  sort  needs 
to  be  quantified  and  added  to  the  analysis. 

Nowhere  in  the  analysis  can  one  find  a  summary  discussion  of  all  of  the  economic  impacts 
associated  with  each  of  the  alternatives.  This  summary  should  be  added. 

Barriers  to  Implementation:  Estimate  of  Potential 
Conflicts  with  Other  Plans  or  Laws 


Mining 

Page  1.  This  is  an  interesting  section;  it  appears  that  the  project  is  looking  for  ways  to 
preclude  some  activities,  such  as  mining,  that  are  presently  allowed  rather  than  use 
existing  laws  and  regulations  to  ensure  that  they  are  reasonably  compatible  with  other 
activities.  It  might  be  simpler  to  work  with  existing  laws  such  as  NEPA  to  ensure  that 
impacts  are  minimized  and/or  mitigated. 

Reserves 

Page  I.  It  is  surprising  that  there  is  not  discussion  of  legal  barriers  to  Altemative  7 
mentioned  in  the  description.  This  discussion  should  be  moved  into  Chapter  3  so  that 
readers  are  aware  of  the  implications  of  Altemative  7. 
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Page  1.   The  statement  of  this  barrier  raises  a  much  bigger  issue  than  discussed.  The 
agencies  face  the  possibility  that  some  of  the  management  strategy  could  only  be 
implemented  on  some  but  not  all  Federal  land,  given  the  status  of  statutory  authority.  Has 
the  DEIS  fully  analyzed  the  impact  of  a  particular  alternative  being  only  partially 
implemented?  Partial  implementation,  depending  on  the  management  direction  being 
analyzed,  may  be  worse  than  full  or  no  implementation. 

Contracting  Procedures 

Page  2.  One  of  the  points  made  in  this  discussion  is  that  there  is  no  way  of  controlling 
timber  sales  so  that  the  harvest  is  processed  in  the  vicinity.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  has 
become  more  of  a  problem  as  the  number  of  Federal  timber  sales  have  declined  and  mill 
operators  have  had  to  seek  timber  outside  of  their  traditional  supply  areas.  An  obvious 
solution  is  to  make  more  Federal  timber  available  at  a  variety  of  locations. 

Federally  Advisory  Committee  Act  (FACA) 

Page  3.  While  the  statement  of  the  problem  is  accurate  enough,  the  recommendation 
misses  the  target.  FACA  should  not  be  seen  as  a  threat  to  public  involvement.  To  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  tool  to  guarantee  fairness  and  openness  in  advisory  committee  operations. 
Public  involvement  comes  in  two  kinds:  notice  and  comment,  and  advisory  committees. 
FACA  does  not  impaa  notice  and  comment  public  involvement  To  the  extent  the 
agencies  desire  to  "increase  levels  and  types  of  opportunities  for  public  involvement'" 
FACA  may  regulate  the  use  of  advisory  committees,  but  all  should  agree  that  fairness  and 
openness  in  these  committees  is  laudable.  It  should  be  noted  that  FACA  does  not  limit  the 
number  or  purpose  of  advisory  committees.  However,  on  February  10,  1993,  President 
Clinton  issued  Executive  Order  12838  imposing  on  his  Administration  additional 
restrictions  on  advisory  committees  beyond  those  in  FACA:  he  ordered  each  agency  to 
reduce  the  number  of  advisory  committees  by  one-third;  and  he  prohibited  the  creation  of 
new  advisory  committees  except  where  an  agency  head  finds  a  compelling  need  and  the 
Director  of  the  federal  Office  on  Management  and  Budget  approves. 

Opening  Size 

Page  3.  In  talking  about  an  exception  to  the  40  acre  rule,  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM 
touch  upon  a  fundamental  idea  that  requires  treatment  in  its  own  section.  Whether 
referring  to  existing  stahites,  regulations,  or  planning  guidance  or  guidance  put  in  place 
through  this  planning  process,  an  agency  must  be  prepared  to  use  the  exceptions  that  are 
written  into  an  otherwise  narrow  rule.  The  agency's  flexibility  to  reach  its  goals  is  found 
in  the  exceptions.  If  an  agency  does  not  take  advantage  of  available  exceptions,  the 
exceptions  might  as  well  not  been  provided  for  in  the  first  place.  Exceptions  exist  because 
general  rules,  no  matter  how  thoroughly  though  about  and  analyzed  beforehand,  do  not 
always  make  the  best  sense  given  a  particular  factual  situation.  Whether  the  agency  is 
considering  entering  a  no-harvest  area  for  timber  harvest  or  building  a  road  in  a  roadless 
area,  activities  should  go  forward  using  available  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  if  the 
agency's  goals  will  be  advanced  by  such  activities. 
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Adaptive  Management 

Page  4.  This  section  merely  recognizes  that  current  legal  requirements  for  plan 
modifications  and  amendment  may  hampa  monitoring.  The  importance  of  this  issue 
requires  better  and  more  extensive  treatment 
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UNION  COUNTY 
Board  of  Commissioners 


LO«e>ICt  0.  SAVAOE.  Co«™itiio™, 


LA  GRANDE.   OREGON  I 


April  11.  1996 

Jeff  Blackwood 

Eastside  Ecosystem  Management  Project 

1 12  East  Poplar  Street 

Walla  Walla.  Washington  99362 

Steve  Mealey 

UCRB  Ecosystem  Management  Project 
304  North  8th  Street.  Room  250 
Boise.  Idaho  83702 


Dear  Jeff  and  Steve: 

Attached  are  our  comments  on  the  March  26,  1996  versions  of  Chapters  1,2,  and  3  of  the 
Eastside  and  Upper  Columbia  River  Basin  DEIS's.  We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  relay 
our  comments  and  recommendations  on  this  important  material. 

As  I'm  sure  you  will  appreciate,  the  outcome  of  this  project  could  have  a  significant  impact 
on  the  social  and  economic  well  being  of  Union  County.  Included  are  sunmiary  comments 
followed  by  a  detailed  analysis.  The  latter  is  organized  by  chapter,  subject,  beading,  and  page 
for  more  efficient  review  by  your  staff. 

The  April  4  version  of  Chapter  4  and  Additional  Materials  for  Chapter  3  were  received  on 
Tuesday.  April  9.  We  arc  still  in  the  process  of  reviewing  that  material  and  will  do  our  best 
to  send  you  detailed  comments  by  Thursday  or  Friday  (April  18  or  19). 

I  would  be  happy  to  discuss  these  comments  further  if  you  wish.  Again,  thanks  for  your 
consideration  of  our  recommendations. 

Sincerely, 


John  Howard 

Union  County  Commissioner 
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Comments  on  the  March  26,  1996  Draft  Eastside  and  UCRB 
EIS  Chapters  1,  2  and  3 


Summary 
General 


These  versions  of  ICBEMP  DEIS  Chapters  1,2  and  3  are  much  better  written  than  the  earlier 
versions.  Further,  the  texts  are  much  more  objective  and  contains  less  value-laden  language  . 

The  UCRB  EIS  chapters  arc  generally  well  organized  and  presented.  While  the  Eastside  EIS 
chapters  much  more  closely  follow  the  UCRB  EIS  chapters,  they  present  additional 
opportunities  for  improvement 

The  presentation  of  forest  and  range  clusters  is  a  significant  step  in  integrating  the  analysis 
with  ecosystem  management  strategies. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  DEIS  Chapter  2  still  deals  with  individual  components  of  ecosystems 
without  discussion  of  their  interrelationships.  It  was  hoped  that  ecosystem-level  discussions, 
rather  than  the  species  by  species  accounts,  would  be  presented. 

DEIS  Chapter  3  is  extraordinarily  complex.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  general  public  to 
understand  the  alternatives  as  presented  in  Chapter  3  and  to  make  comparisons  among  them. 

DEIS  Chapter  3  is  fraught  with  inconsistencies  and  it  is  questionable  whether  DRFCs, 
objectives,  standards,  and  guidelines  for  each  alternative  are  compatible.  The  fact  that 
categories  of  objectives,  standards  and  guidelines  are  not  addressed  consistently  among 
alternatives  exacerbates  the  problem  of  understanding  the  alternatives  presented. 

The  timber  output  tables  show  a  significant  reduction  for  all  action  alternatives.  This  has  been 
explained  publicly  as  resulting  from  future  budget  constraints.  Congressional  policy  makers 
need  to  make  those  decisions.  The  EIS  Team  needs  to  objectively  describe  solutions  to  forest 
health  and  the  social  and  economic  needs,  regardless  of  the  cost. 

Alternative  2  is  not  a  No-action  Alternative  since  declaring  interim  guidance  (Eastside 
Screens,  Pacfish,  and  Infish)  permanent  is  an  action  . 

Aquatic  and  Riparian 

It  would  be  valuable  to  the  reader  to  provide  estimates  of  historical  population  sizes, 
variances,  and  the  bases  for  these  estimates  (e.g.,  defme  the  time-frame  for  determining  a 
local  population's  "historical  size  or  density."  It  is  not  clear  from  the  text  whether  the 
"historical"  period  provides  an  accurate  "baseline"  for  more  recent  time.  It  would  also  be 
helpful  to  the  reader  to  define  or  offer  some  quantitative  alternatives  to  the  words  "secure" 
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and  "depressed"  when  describing  a  species'  status. 

Please  briefly  explain  why  range  and  agricultural  lands  tend  to  have  lower  integrity  values  as 
suggested  in  Chapter  2  text  Otherwise,  the  reader  is  left  to  conclude  that  more  trees  are 
better,  which  is  not  necessarily  correct  since  lower  elevation  waters  with  higher  temperatures, 
regardless  of  shading,  can  limit  habitat  use. 


Degraded  aquatic  habitat  on  Federal  lands  may  not  be  the  limiting  factor,  which,  if  improved, 
would  allow  threatened  and  endangered  species  to  "stabilize  and  expand."  There  must  be 
acknowledgment  throughout  this  document  of  downstream  potentially  limiting  factors  (e.g., 
outmigration  mortalities,  harvest,  escapement  success)  that  can  severely  restrict  upstream 
success,  no  matter  how  good  habitat  is  on  Forest  Service  and  BLM  lands.  Please  expend 
some  effort  in  the  text  in  managing  the  public's  expectations,  and  avoid  making  promises  that 
cannot  be  kept. 

The  description  of  expected  future  conditions  in  riparian  areas  under  Alternative  5,  as 
achieved  through  the  implementation  of  Fish  2000,  inaccurately  and  negatively  depicts 
conditions  that  would  occur  under  this  riparian  management  strategy.  It  also  biases  the 
reader  against  this  alternative.  This  description  should  be  revised  to  correctly  portray 
expected  future  riparian  conditions  under  Fish  2000.  This  misrepresentation  raises  other 
questions,  such  as  are  expected  future  conditions  under  the  other  alternatives  accurately 
described?  Do  these  other  descriptions  contain  unintended  biases  not  readily  apparent  to  the 
lay  reader  that  may  affect  project  outcome?  This  kind  of  error  needs  to  be  avoided  to 
maintain  document  credibility  and  the  public's  trust  By  comparison,  the  description  of 
Aquatic  Species  habitat  fairly  presents  desired  future  conditions  that  can  be  achieved  with  the 
implementation  of  Fish  2000,  which  reflects  the  proper  function  of  a  healthy  riparian 
community. 

Landscape  Ecology 

The  Eastside  Affected  environment  section  is  biased  against  human  use  of  the  landscape  and 
effectively  negates  an  important  tenet  of  ecosystem  management:  the  concomitant  use  of  the 
landscape  by  both  people  and  other  organisms.  Rather  than  providing  an  effective  summary 
of  existing  conditions,  the  chapter  becomes  an  indictment  of  the  human  race. 

While  documenting  historical  range  of  variability  was  a  critical  concept  to  ecosystem 
management  and  the  ICBEMP  effort  in  general,  little  information  is  presented  that  attempts 
to  place  current  conditions  within  this  context  Thus,  it  is  impossible  to  assess  whether 
current  conditions  of  resources  are  outside  of  a  normal  range  that  has  historically  existed  in 
the  ICRB. 

The  UCRB  effort,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  Affected  Environment  chapter,  is 
substantially  better  than  the  Eastside  effort  Authors  of  the  Eastside  document  might  want  to 
review  the  style  and  tone  of  the  UCRB  document  for  guidance  in  how  to  proceed. 

Ecosystem  integrity  has  emerged  as  a  driving  force  in  the  preparation  of  the  document  and 
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the  Objectives  and  Standards  for  the  ICRB.  Much  more  detail  and  information  on  ecosystem 
integrity  needs  to  be  supplied  within  the  document  to  explain  the  approaches  used  and  the 
rationale  behind  use  of  integrity  as  such  a  critical  piece  of  the  ecosystem  management  puzzle. 

A  number  of  objectives  and  standards  appear  based  on  a  minimum  of  solid,  empirical 
evidence,  notably  objectives  and  standards  based  on  movement  corridors  and  species 
viability.  Because  of  the  potential  for  far-reaching,  broad  effects  on  management  within  the 
ICRB,  these  objectives  and  standards  should  be  removed  from  consideration  until  a  more 
solid  body  of  evidence  is  prepared  that  supports  their  implementation. 

Social  and  Economic 

After  two  years,  the  project  has  not  yet  developed  a  clear,  unambiguous,  set  of  project  goals 
that  provide  a  good  understanding  of  what  this  project  is  trying  to  achieve.  One  has  to  read 
all  of  the  individual  objectives  in  Chapter  3  word  by  word  to  understand  what  the  project  is 
to  achieve. 

Although  the  presentation  of  information  on  the  Affected  Environment  (Chapter  2)  in  the 
UCRB  DEIS  is  more  understandable  than  in  the  Eastside  EIS,  there  are  still  too  many 
opinions  and  too  few  facts.  Without  more  information,  there  is  some  question  that  the  EIS 
may  not  survive  an  adequacy  challenge. 

Payments  to  local  govcmmcnt  is  an  important  issue  to  counties,  yet  there  is  only  a  brief  one 
paragraph  discussion  in  Chapter  2.  No  mention  of  payments  to  local  governments  is  made  in 
the  Standards  and  Guidelines  in  Chapter  3. 

Many  comments  have  been  made  about  the  likelihood  of  overestimation  of  the  impact  of 
recreation  on  Forest  Service  and  BLM  lands  to  the  regional  economy.  Without  more  detail 
and  explanation  in  the  text,  one  can  only  continue  to  believe  that  recreation  impacts  are  being 
treated  differently  than  other  economic  impacts  simply  to  promote  recreation. 

In  Chapter  2  it  is  stated  that  predictability  of  timber  sale  volumes  is  difficult  to  achieve.  If  the 
Forest  Service  and  BLM  work  at  improving  forest  health  and  develop  meaningful  risk 
reduction  programs,  predictability  of  timber  sale  volumes  will  follow.  There  was  little  if  any 
attention  paid  to  the  subject  of  risk  in  the  EIS.  This  is  a  management  shortcoming  that 
should  be  rectified. 

One  of  the  criteria  for  defining  timber  dependent  communities  is  high  dependency  on  federal 
timber.  There  has  been  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  number  of  communities  classified  as  timber 
dependent  by  reapplying  the  criteria  to  today's  situation  when  federal  timber  supplies  are  at  a 
low  and,  by  definition,  fewer  communities  are  able  to  get  federal  timber.  Rather  than 
attempting  to  eliminate  communities,  efforts  should  be  made  to  truly  identify  local  impacts, 
not  mask  them. 
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Terrestrial 

Terrestrial  integrity,  as  presented  in  Chapter  2,  has  serious  flaws  as  a  concept  for  ecosystem 
management  of  terrestrial  organisms  in  the  ICRB.  The  concept  of  integrity  should  focus  on 
multispccies  analysis  and  the  wholeness  of  the  total  terrestrial  ecosystem  of  the  Columbia 
Basin.  Instead,  the  concept  is  defined  in  terms  endangered  species  and  hotspots  of  rare 
species,  distorting  the  view  of  the  health  of  all  species  making  up  the  terrestrial  community  of 
the  Basin. 

The  assessment  states  that  the  terms  "Key  Ecological  Functions"  and  "Key  Environmental 
Correlates"  arc  introduced  to  provide  important  descriptors  to  discuss  terrestrial  species  and 
habitats.  In  reality,  this  technical  jargon  adds  nothing  to  the  description  of  terrestrial  systems. 
Because  neither  of  these  terms  is  applied  consistently  or  in  any  way  to  connote  any 
significant  ecological  descriptor.  "Key  Environmental  Correlates"  should  be  replaced  with 
important  habitat  component  and  replacing  "Key  Ecological  Function"  with  ecological 
function  or  ecological  role.  Further,  a  disclosure  of  all  correlates  you  considered  would  be 
helpful. 

TTie  discussions  within  the  various  forest  and  rangeland  habitat  sections  do  not  present  a 
clear,  holistic  description  of  all  major  wildlife  communities.  The  focus  is  still  on  endangered 
species.  Other  descriptions  of  species  are  anecdotal  and  inconsistent  from  section  to  section. 
One  does  not  get  the  sense  of  what  species  groups  are  important  for  the  functioning  of  the 
ecosystem  and  how  important  ecological  species  groups  change  from  habitat  to  habitat 

The  O,  S  &  Gs  for  wildlife  and  wildlife  habitats  are  inconsistent  and  haphazardly  applied  to 
alternatives.  The  numbers  of  the  O,  S  &  Gs  for  Alternative  1  are  different  for  the  same 
numbers  for  the  other  alternatives.  TTie  result  is  the  O,  S  &  Gs  are  not  comparable  from 
alternative  to  alternative. 

The  clustering  of  alternatives  does  not  clearly  show  differences  in  terrestrial  management 
emphases  to  compare  how  the  clustering  of  alternatives  relates  to  the  various  themes  the 
alternatives  are  supposed  to  represent. 
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Chapter  I:  Introduction 

Background 

Eastside.  p.  3.  Tabic  2- 1  listing  Forest  Service  and  BLM  Districts  should  be  moved  here  to 
match  the  UCRB  Chapter  1. 

Eastside.  p.  3.  bullet  at  bottom  of  page.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement,  "The  EIS  processes 
arc  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Framework."?  The  EIS  should  be  based  on  the  processes 
set  forth  in  NEPA,  which  are  regulatory  in  nature  and  describe  a  public  disclosure  process  to  aid 
decision  makers  in  their  review  of  a  proposal.  At  present  this  docs  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  The 
Framework  should  be  quite  different  in  content  and  far  narrower  in  scope.  According  to  the 
Charter,  its  purpose  was  to  address  ecosystem  management  principles  and  their  implementation. 
Please  delete  this  statement. 

Eastside,  p.  4.  first  bullet.  The  author  is  again  confused  about  the  relationship  between  NEPA 
and  this  project  It  is  incorrect  to  state  that,  "Information  generated  in  the  Assessment  was  used 
as  the  basis  for  developing  both  EISs.".  The  basis  for  the  EISs  should  be  alternative  management 
plans  for  federal  lands  in  the  Interior  Basin,  not  information  collected  in  the  Assessment 

Purpose  of  and  Need  for  Action 

UCRB.  p.  8.  first  bulleL  This  statement  calls  for  emphasis  of  adaptive  management  strategies. 
At  least  one  altemative,  Alternative  7,  is  based  on  a  reserve  system  where  adaptive  management 
would  not  be  used. 

UCRB.  p.  8.  Ecosystem  Health.  It  would  be  helpful  if  some  of  the  examples  of  ecosystem 
health  dealt  with  social  and  economic  topics  so  that  the  public  would  have  a  broader  perspective 
of  ecosystem  management. 

Eastside  p.  5.  fourth  bullet.  This  statement  calls  for  emphasis  of  adaptive  management 
strategies.  At  least  one  altemative,  Altemative  7,  is  based  on  a  reserve  system  where  adaptive 
management  would  not  be  used. 

Eastside.  p.  5.  Purpose.  Given  the  scale  of  this  project  and  the  potential  for  no  FEIS  or  ROD,  it 
seems  highly  speculative  to  retain  as  a  purpose  the  amendment  of  Forest  Service  and  BLM 
management  plans. 

Eastside.  p.  5.  Purpose.  Why  should  adaptive  management  be  a  purpose  of  this  project?  It  simply 
is  a  tool  and  doesn't  meet  a  stated  project  need. 

Eastside.  p.  5.  Purpose.  Identification  of  legal  and  institutional  barriers  to  implementation  is  an 
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important  activity  but  not  a  purpose  of  the  project 

Eastside.  p.  5.  Purpose.  Add  a  purpose  that  aligns  with  the  need  to  follow  long  term 
management  directions  (e.g.,  ecosystem  management,  PACFISH/Infish  successors). 

Eastside.  p.  6-8.  Need.  Changed  Conditions.  Include  some  summary  statistics  to  give 
jjerspective  and  relevance  to  the  trends  described. 

Eastside.  p.  6.  para.  1 .  It  would  be  helpful  if  some  of  the  examples  of  ecosystem  health  dealt 
with  social  and  economic  topics  so  that  the  public  would  have  a  broader  perspective  of  ecosystem 
management 

Eastside.  p.  6.  Need.  The  section  on  Need  should  be  rewritten  to  be  consistent  with  NEPA.  For 
example,  there  is  not  a  need  to  "identify"  desired  future  conditions.  That  is  a  research  function 
that  does  not  require  an  action.  What  is  the  related  action? 

Eastside.  p.  7.  para.  4.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement,  "Riparian  habitats  have  stabilized  on 
federal  lands?" 


Decisions  to  Be  Made 

UCRB.  p.  14.  The  statement,  "responsible  officials  can  decide  to:  Modify  an  alternative  (for 
example,  combine  parts  of  different  alternatives),  as  long  a  the  environmental  consequences  of  the 
modified  action  have  been  analyzed  with  the  Final  EIS,"  creates  great  uncertainty  for  the  potential 
outcome  of  this  major  planning  effort  Additionally,  this  appears  to  create  additional 
opportunities  for  legal  gridlock.  Please  assure  that  this  is  consistent  with  existing  NEPA 
regulations  and  does  not  create  potential  opportunities  for  misconstruing  this  major  plaiming 
endeavor. 

UCRB.  p.  15.  para.  5.  The  document  states:  "The  alternatives  in  this  Draft  EIS  include 
standards  for  rangeland  health... These  will  be  subject  to  consultation  with  affected  Resource 
Advisory  Councils"  No  where  in  this  document  do  are  there  stated  provisions  for  RAC 
consultation  of  forest  or  range  issues  pertaining  to  USPS  lands.  Does  this  imply  that  consultation 
with  RAC's  on  forest  issues  will  not  be  conducted? 

UCRB.  p.  16.  Management  Priorities,  Protecting  Ecosystems.  This  section  contains 
subjective  provisions  for  "Special  care  for  fragile  or  rare  ecosystem  components."  This  raises 
many  interesting  questions,  first  who  is  to  determine  what  "rare  ecosystem  components"  are  and 
where  the  exist.  Secondly  what  is  "special  care"?  This  notion  is  very  subjective  and  not 
definitive.  We  are  unaware  of  any  inventory  of  these  components  within  the  ICBEMP 
Assessment. 

UCRB.  p.  16.  last  para.  In  the  list  of  various  federal  and  state  laws.  The  Organic  Act  and 
Multiple  Use  Sustained  Yield  Act  are  missing  from  the  discussion.  Were  inclusion  of  these  acts 
omitted? 
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UCRB.  p.  16.  last  para.  Second  to  last  sentence.  Mention  of  "special  resource"  considerations 
are  mentioned.  What  arc  these?  Wc  are  not  aware  of  any  inventory  or  analysis  that  identifies 
"special  resources."  This  needs  to  be  more  definitive. 

UCRB.  p.  16  last  para.  Last  sentence.  Mention  is  made  that  "no  single  value  will  be  achieved 
at  its  maximum  level,  except  where  opponunitics  arc  very  limited  or  in  cases  of  rare  and 
sensitive  species  or  habitat  conditions"  Will  the  plan  disclose  these  conditions  or  will  this  be  open 
to  wide  interpretation. 

Eastside.  p.  10.  Consultation  with  Regulatory  Agencies.  This  project  cannot  dismiss  site 
sf)ccific  "on-the-ground  impacts"  as  the  disclaimer  states.  Many  of  the  impacts  of  this  project, 
especially  those  pertaining  to  riparian  management  arc  very  site  specific  in  nature  and  will  need  to 
be  addressed  accordingly.  The  faa  that  the  authors  would  like  to  maintain  analysis  at  a  regional 
level  is  not  relevant  when  riparian  buffer  delineations  that  can  be  identified  on  the  ground  are  part 
of  the  decisions  to  be  facilitated  by  this  EIS. 


Relationships  to  Laws,  Policies,  and  Other  Plans 

Eastside.  p.  14.  Planning  Criteria.  TTie  planning  action  should  be  based  on  all  relevant  data,  not 
just  peer  reviewed  scientific  articles. 


Public  Participation 

Eastside.  p.  16.  last  para.  Hasn't  an  MOU  had  been  signed  that  identified  the  Eastside  Coalition 
of  Counties  as  cooperating  agencies  under  NEPA?.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  should  be  stated. 
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Chapter  2:  Affected  Environment 

General 

Overall,  the  material  presented  in  Chapter  2,  which  is  intended  to  be  a  description  of  the 
Affected  Environment  in  the  study  area,  is  an  inconsistent  mix  of  facts,  ideas,  and  opinions  that 
does  not  provide  the  reader  (or  decision  maker)  with  adequate  information.  Chapter  2,  should 
contain  information  on  existing  conditions  so  that  the  reader  will  have  a  basis  for  understanding 
the  context  and  effects  of  the  alternatives  presented  in  Chapter  4,  Impacts. 


Introduction 

Eastside.  p.  1.  Chapter  2  should  focus  on  correlates  of  ecosystem  health  and  integrity  and 
economic  and  social  support  as  described  in  the  Needs  section  of  Chapter  1 .  Focusing  on  public 
and  agency  concerns  may  not  fully  relate  to  stated  needs. 

Eastside.  p.  1.  Exclusion  of  improving  conditions  and  trends  cannot  be  justified  (especially 
because  of  scale).  They  are  just  as  relevant  to  management  activities  as  declining  trends. 

Eastside.  p.  3.  Ecological  Reporting  Units.  It  appears  that  none  of  the  material  used  to 
formulate  alternatives  in  Chapter  3  is  based  on  the  use  of  ERUs.  Since  this  is  the  case,  ERUs 
should  not  be  used  as  the  analysis  in  Chapter  2  so  that  comparisons  of  current  to  future  conditions 
can  be  understood  by  the  reader. 

Eastside.  pp.  4-7.  Humans  and  Land  Management:  Snapshots  in  Time.  Much  of  this 
discussion  can  be  deleted,  since  it  is  unlikely  to  play  any  role  in  the  impact  analysis. 


Physical  Environment 

UCRB.  p.  3.  Ecological  Reporting  Units.  It  appears  that  none  of  the  material  used  to  formulate 
alternatives  in  Chapter  3  is  based  on  the  use  of  ERU's.  Since  this  is  the  case,  ERU's  should  not 
be  used  as  the  analysis  in  Chapter  2  so  that  comparisons  of  current  to  future  conditions  can  be 
understood  by  the  reader. 

UCRB.  p.  4.  Soils  and  Soil  Productivity.  In  the  Summary  of  conditions  and  trends,  the  List  does 
not  include  the  adverse  effects  of  uncharacteristic  fire  on  soil  productivity.  This  is  discussed  in 
detail  on  pg.  6,  it  would  be  appropriate  to  incorporate  these  effects  in  the  summary  section. 

Eastside.  p.  13.  Soils  and  Soil  Productivity.  In  the  Summary  of  conditions  and  trends,  the  list 
does  not  include  the  adverse  effects  of  uncharacteristic  fire  on  soil  productivity.  This  is  discussed 
in  detail  on  pg.  1 5,  it  would  be  appropriate  to  incorporate  these  effects  in  the  summary  section. 

Eastside.  p.  20.  para.  5.  Air  Quality.  The  author  seems  to  have  missed  the  point  here.  It  is 
essentially  stated  that  ozone  emissions  are  acceptable  because  they  come  from  wildfires,  which  are 
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nalural.  There  is  nothing  natural  about  the  volume  of  fuels  that  have  unnaturally  accumiUated 
through  decades  of  fire  suppression.  We  have  been  experiencing  an  unprecedented  trend  in 
increasing  fire  occurrence  and  ozone  generation.  Using  the  author's  logic,  wildlife  population 
declines,  for  example,  are  O.K.  because  wildlife  mortality  is  a  natural  phenomenon.  On  the 
contrary,  we  should  be  managing  fire  frequency  to  control  ozone  generation  wiihir.  acceptable 
levels. 


Terrestrial  Ecosystems 

General 

The  Affected  Envirorunent  description  of  the  UCRB  EIS  is  substantially  advanced  in  style  and 
content  when  compared  to  the  Eastside  EIS.  It  shows  balance  and  recognizes  the  range  of 
sources  of  effects  to  the  ICRB  that  is  noticeably  absent  from  the  Eastside  effort  It  is  a  much 
improved  assessment  of  the  condition  of  forest  and  range  resources  and  is  more  an  assessment 
than  an  indictment. 

Concept  of  Terrestrial  Integrity.  Terrestrial  integrity,  as  presented  in  Chapter  2,  has  serious 
flaws  as  a  concept  for  ecosystem  management  of  terrestrial  organisms  in  the  ICRB.  The  three 
concepts  for  defining  terrestrial  integrity  include  species  viability,  evolutionary  potential, 
ecological  scales-evolutionary  time  frames.  As  presented,  these  concepts  are  based  on  single, 
legally-designated  species,  rare  endemics,  and  fringe  populations.  There  is  no  attempt  to  defme 
vegetation  or  wildlife  in  terms  of  vegetation  or  wildlife  communities,  species  or  community 
densities,  species  or  community  diversities,  species  or  community  biomass,  abundances,  or  any 
other  ecological  concept  that  characterizes  animal  components  of  a  system  as  a  whole. 

In  this  report,  species  viability,  for  example,  focuses  only  on  those  species  "that  are  commonly 
thought  to  have  viability  concerns,"  i.e.,  the  threatened  or  endangered  species.  There  is  no 
treatment  of  species  viability  from  a  system  analysis  perspective  and,  therefore,  no  analysis  or 
perspective  of  the  health  of  the  total  systera    While  the  authors  note  that  they  are  only 
concentrating  on  the  species  in  trouble,  they  should  make  it  clear  that  an  objective  reader  will  only 
be  exposed  to  a  small  part  of  the  total  ecosystem  picture  and  should  not  expect  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  the  status  of  plant  and  wildlife  integrity  for  the  ecosystems  of  the  Interior 
Columbia  River  Basin.  If  the  USES  and  BLM  must  only  deal  with  the  threatened  and  endangered 
species  because  they  are  legally  required  to  do  so,  they  should  label  their  analysis  as  such  and  not 
suggest  that  the  few  species  they  arc  required  to  address  represent  ecosystem-level  analysis  of 
terrestrial  systems. 

The  concept  of  evolutionary  potential,  as  defined  here,  again  focuses  on  rare  species  and  those 
with  very  narrow  spatial  distributions  (endemic  species).  While  concentrations  of  these  species 
are  important  and  vulnerable  from  an  evolutionary  point  of  view  and  should  be  protected,  one 
cannot  assume  that  these  species  are  indicative  or  representative  of  the  state  ecosystem  health. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  this  treatment  of  integrity,  which  avoids  any  mention  of  the  thousands 
of  plants  and  wildlife  species  on  the  millions  of  acres  within  the  Interior  Columbia  River  Basin. 
These  are  the  species  that  represent  the  trophic  biomass  that  drives  the  food  chains  and  nutrient 
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cycles  of  the  whole  ecosystem. 

The  concept  of  ecological  scales/evolutionary  time  frames,  the  third  component  of  terrestrial 
integrity,  focuses  on  fringe  populations  of  a  species  on  the  edge  of  species'  geographic 
distributions.  Again  this  is  an  interesting  evolutionary  concept,  but  is  a  minor  consideration  for 
ecosystem  management.  Fringe  populations  by  definition  are  located  at  the  limits  of  the  species' 
toler>,  jes  for  any  number  of  physiological,  behavioral,  ecological,  and  other  parameters.  These 
populations  are  theoretically  the  most  stressed,  the  most  subject  random  catastrophic  events,  and 
most  likely  have  lower  population  densities  and  higher  mortalities  than  populations  from  the 
geographic  and  biological  centers  of  the  species  range.  It  should  be  obvious  that  the  focus  of  a 
large-scale  analysis  of  ecosystem  management  should  consider  status  of  species  populations  from 
the  center  of  their  ranges  where  they  have  evolved,  where  they  are  most  adapted  to  existing 
conditions,  and  where  population  surpluses  provide  the  genetic  source  materials  (<-'  dispersal  to 
fringe  areas.  To  focus  on  the  fringes  and  to  ignore  the  population  centers  is  "penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish,"  ecologically  speaking.  As  with  "species  viability"  and  "evolutionary  potential," 
this  concept  emphasizes  the  exception  and  the  special  case.  Consequently,  the  concept  of 
terrestrial  integrity  in  this  draft  does  not  represent  overall  measurements  of  ecosystems.  These 
concepts  measure,  in  fact,  the  reciprocal  of  ecosystem  integrity  and  are  biased  against  parameters 
that  measure  systems  as  a  whole  entity. 

Integrity.  Integrity  of  landscapes  appears  to  be  a  driving  force  in  the  management  decisions  that 
will  affect  the  ICRB.  As  a  result,  the  integrity  section  deserves  additional  detail  with  respect  to 
the  concepts  of  integrity  and  their  use  in  the  decision  making  process.  How  has  integrity  been 
derived  as  a  credible  approach  to  the  assessment  of  landscapes?  What  scientific  inquiry  has  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  objectivity  of  the  integrity  concept?  What  measures  have  been  used  that 
support  objective  assessment  of  integ^fy? 

Perhaps  the  most  troubling  aspect  of  integrity  is  its  implication  that  once  people  interact  with  their 
landscape,  integrity  decreases.  This  implies  that  people  and  landscapes  do  not  mix  and  that  the 
purpose  and  need  of  restoring  integrity  is  to  ultimately  remove  people  from  the  landscape. 
Definitions  of  integrity  to  date  have  been  unsatisfying  with  respect  to  their  objectivity.  "A  sense 
of  wholeness"  does  not  impart  confidence  that  objective  measures  will  be  used  to  evaluate  the 
condition  of  ICRB  resources.  To  date,  integrity  has  not  adequately  included  people  as  part  of 
"wholeness,"  but  only  implies  that  the  presence  of  people  has  degraded  the  ecology  of  the 
landscape.  In  effect,  it  has  been  used  to  further  isolate  people  from  the  landscape.    But  the  root 
of  the  word  "integrity"  is  "integrate."  Instead  of  integrating  people  and  landscapes,  it  appears  a 
potential  end  result  of  this  project  will  be  to  carve  up  the  landscape  into  "clusters"  including 
isolated  forest  regions  and  reserves  with  high  "integrity."  The  irony  of  this  action  is  that  it  will 
net  integrate,  but  will  further  isolate  people  from  the  liuidscapes  upon  which  they  depend. 

The  project  charter  calls  for  a  scientific  evaluation  of  ecosystem  management  alternatives.    If  the 
ICBEMP  is  to  evaluate  ecosystem  management,  defined  as  the  intersection  between  social, 
ecological,  and  economic  needs  of  the  basin,  then  it  must  do  so  with  measures  that  integrate  the 
needs  of  all  three.  The  future  of  ecosystem  managemew,.  lies  in  the  ability  of  people  and  their 
landscapes  to  meaningfully  integrate  with  a  minimum  of  impaa  to  either  of  them.  It  is  feared  that 
the  term  integrity  will  be  used  in  place  of  rigorous  scientific  inquiry  to  support  decisions  and,  in 
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doing  so,  lead  to  flawed  judgments  to  the  detriment  of  both  ecosystems  and  people. 

Vegetation  and  Wildlife  Classifications.  The  assessment  states  these  represent  hierarchical 
classifications  of  species  and  supposedly  are  introduced  to  provide  important  descriptors  to 
discuss  terrestrial  species  and  habitats.    In  reality,  these  terms  are  not  used  in  any  hierarchical 
sense  in  the  discussion  of  the  affected  terrestrial  environment  and,  more  importantly,  add  nothing 
to  the  description  of  terrestrial  systems.  Neither  of  these  terms  is  applied  consistently  or  in  any 
methodical  way  to  connote  significant  ecological  descriptors.  As  applied  in  Chapter  2,  they  are 
simply  technical  terms  that  muddle  the  discussion.  It  is  suggested  that  replacing  "Key 
Environmental  Correlates"  with  either  habitat  component  or  important  habitat  component, 
depending  on  the  intent  Since  there  is  no  discussion  of  significance  or  implied  distinction 
between  "Key  Ecological  Function"  and  the  normal  functions  that  each  species  and  each 
individual  maintains  as  part  of  its  ecological  existence,  it  is  suggested  that  replacing  "Key 
Ecological  Function"  with  ecological  function  or  ecological  role  depending  on  the  use. 

Terrestrial  Species.  The  discussions  of  terrestrial  species  throughout  the  rangeland  and  forest 
vegetation  sections  has  failed  to  present  an  assessment  of  terrestrial  animal  communities  in  the 
context  of  a  holistic  ecosystem.  The  presentations  are  focused  on  single  species  and  amount  to 
qualitative,  anecdotal,  and  seetningly  random  discussions  of  various  species  from  section  to 
section.  There  is  no  attempt  to  systematically  discuss  species  groups  is  each  section  in  order  for 
the  reader  can  understand  how  species  composition,  abundance,  and  ecological  importance 
changes  or  does  not  change  from  habitat  to  habitat  across  the  Basin.  The  terrestrial  Sf>ecies 
presentation  continues  to  emphasize  the  threatened  and  endangered  components  to  the  point  of 
excluding  any  analysis  of  terrestrial  species  in  general;  consequently,  the  reader  has  absolutely  no 
clue  as  to  what  the  status,  distribution,  function,  or  significance  of  the  large  majority  of  species 
that  result  in  the  living  Columbia  Basin  ecosystem.    The  type  of  analysis  presented  here  is  the 
standard  single-species  approach  seen  for  years  in  EISs  and  does  not  embody  any  of  the  paradigm 
shifts  anticipated  in  a  presentation  incorporating  the  principles  of  ecosystem. 

Forestlands 

General.  The  Chapter  2  Forestlands  section  appears  biased  against  human  use  of  the  landscape. 
This  section  reads  as  much  like  an  impact  assessment  as  a  description  of  the  environment  for 
which  alternatives  are  proposed. 

Much  of  the  ecosystem  management  paradigm  is  based  on  concepts  of  dynamic  landscapes  and 
the  subsequent  recognition  that  changes  to  resources  must  be  couched  within  the  context  of  a 
range  of  variability  associated  with  the  change.  Without  this  context,  one  cannot  make  an 
objective  assessment  with  respect  to  the  positive  or  negative  influences  of  the  change.  The 
Eastside  Chapter  2  goes  into  great  detail  with  respect  to  changes  in  habitat  that  have  occurred 
from  historical  periods  to  the  present  with  almost  all  of  the  discussion  implying  changes  to  the 
detriment  of  the  specific  organism.  Yet  few,  if  any,  statements  attempt  to  place  the  changes 
wrought  by  humans  into  a  dynamic  context  with  respect  to  their  relationship  to  historical 
variability.  Is  one  to  assume  that  the  effects  on  specific  wildlife  species  mentioned  in  the 
document  are  all  outside  the  range  of  historical  variability  for  the  species?  If  so,  an  appropriate 
level  of  documcnution  to  support  the  statements  is  needed.  If  the  ICBEMP  docs  not  know 
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whether  this  is  true  or  not,  is  it  appropriate  to  discuss  them? 

The  Forestlands  section  puts  great  emphasis  on  the  impacts  of  human  management  on  the  actual 
foresdand  ecosystem  without  placing  these  conditions  within  the  historical  range  of  variability  to 
assess  the  cumulative  effects  of  different  activities.  As  a  result,  it  may  be  impossible  to  produce 
an  objective  assessment  of  impacts  from  future  management  on  the  landscape.  For  example,  it  is 
stated  that  timber  harvesting  has  resulted  in  more  early  serai  patches  than  historically  existed. 
Similarly,  fire  suppression  has  resulted  in  fewer  early  serai  patches  than  historically  existed,  albeit 
with  different  species  compositions.  What  offsetting  effects  could  each  phenomenon  have  had  on 
landscape  integrity  (if  any)?  This  is  a  critical  question  to  ecosystem  management  since  its  answer 
will  help  us  understand  how,  or  if,  huinan  influences  could  mimic  historically  occurring  natural 
characteristics  of  the  landscape,  thereby  allowing  human  use  with  a  minimum  of  impact  to  otho' 
organisms  dependent  upon  the  resource.  Yet,  Chapter  2  is  silent  in  this  regard.  Why? 

UCRB.  p.  2.  Summary  of  Conditions  and  Trends.  It  would  be  appropriate  to  incorporate  the 
findings  contained  on  pages  14-18,  "Current  Conditions  and  trends:  Departures...,"  which 
characterize  the  current  conditions  of  Dry  Forests  in  terms  of  fiiel  loads,  densities,  and  species 
composition  relative  to  fire,  disease,  and  insect  susceptibilities.  Similar  findings  are  noted  for  the 
Moist  Forest  types. 

Eastside.  p.  24,  para.  5.  Listing  of  Threatened  (4  species)  and  Endangered  (3  species)  species 
does  not  correspond  with  numbers  of  listed  species  on  Table  2-39. 

UCRB/Eastside.  pp.  24-25.  Terrestrial  Integrity  is  subjective  and  scientifically  unmeasurable  as 
presented  here.  See  General  comments. 

Castside.  p.  26.  para.  6.  Wildlife  Classifications.  Two  hierarchical  classifications  for  wildlife 
are  mentioned.  How  are  they  hierarchical  since  they  arc  not  used  in  that  way  in  this  assessment? 
It  may  be  best  to  delete  as  they  serve  no  purpose  here. 

Eastside.  p.  27.  para  2.  It  is  disagreed  that  it  is  "undesirable  and  unrealistic"  and  "unwise"  to 
apply  species  habitat  relationship  needs  basin-wide.  A  major  fault  of  this  analysis,  as  stated 
before,  is  the  selective  presentation  of  species  with  unique  requirements  or  species  with  viability 
problems.  This  single-species  approach,  perpetuated  here,  is  part  of  the  reason  resource 
management  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin  has  failed  in  the  past  There  is  no  analysis  of  the  total 
effects  of  the  project  on  terrestrial  components  and  species  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin.  To 
focus  on  problem  areas  may  make  the  writers'  job  easier,  but  the  projea  should  be  forthright 
enough  to  admit  that  this  is  not  a  holistic  scientific  analysis  of  the  ecosystems  of  the  Columbia 
River  Basin,  which  the  project  was  chartered  to  perform. 

Eastside.  p.  28.  para.  I.  "Many  species  of  fungi  (mycorrhizae)  also  play  a  role  in 
facilitating...."  Mycorrhizae  describe  the  symbiotic  relationship  between  the  fungus  and  the  plant 
root  (in  fact,  mycorrhizae  means  "fungus-root").  A  given  species  of  fungus,  altiiough  it  may  be 
able  to  enter  into  a  mycorrhizal  association,  should  not  be  referred  to  independently  as 
"mycorrhizae."  This  statement  implies  this  and  it  is  recommended  that  "(mycorrhizae)"  be  moved 
to  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

Eastside.  p.  28.  para.  3.  "Lichens  also  appear  to  be...for  most  lichens."  This  statement  needs 
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to  be  supponcd  with  references.  As  it  stands,  this  statement  reflects  bias.  Lichens  do  not 
differentiate  between  trees  that  have  been  naturally  versus  artificially  regenerated.  It  may  be  that 
lichen  populations  are  responding  to  the  environment  created  within  an  overly  dense  stand, 
irrespective  of  whether  that  stand  was  placed  on  the  landscape  by  humans.  In  fact,  many  overly 
dense  stands  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin  owe  their  existence  to  fire  suppression  and  not  overly 
dense  replanting  cffort.s. 

UCRB/Eastside.  pp.  29-30.  Natural  Areas.  This  section  is  over-emphasized  if  not 
inappropriate  for  this  section.  Natural  areas  should  be  presented  in  the  context  of  set-aside  areas 
(reserves)  and  that  reserves  arc  one  tool  for  the  implementation  of  ecosystem  management,  not, 
as  implied  here,  the  ONLY  way  to  maintain  ecosystem  components,  processes,  and  functions. 
Editorially,  this  section  needs  a  point;  it  rambles  and  should  be  revised  with  some  main  topic  in 
mind.  Percentages  are  unclear  and  need  to  explain  succinctly  what  they  represent. 

Eastside.  p.  31.  Forestlands.  Summary  of  Conditions  and  Trends.  It  would  be  appropriate  to 
incorporate  the  findings  contained  on  pages  41-43,  "Current  Conditions  and  trends: 
Departures...,"  which  characterize  the  current  conditions  of  Dry  Forests  in  terms  of  fuel  loads, 
densities,  and  species  composition  relative  to  fue,  disease,  and  insect  susceptibilities.  Similar 
findings  are  noted  for  the  Moist  Forest  types. 

Eastside.  p.  33.  para.  I.  "Disturbances  in  the  native.... bark  beetles)."  This  statement  is 
somewhat  misleading.  The  statement  that  disturbances  follow  "cycles"  of  intensity  imphes  that 
most  sites  experience  a  range  of  low  intensity  and  high  intensity  events.  There  is  an  important 
elevational/climatic  caveat  to  this  statement  since  frequency  of  impact,  particularly  from  fu^e,  can 
follow  a  moisture/temperature  gradient  as  one  moves  higher  in  elevation.  In  other  words,  low 
elevation  forests  tend  to  bum  more  frequently  at  lower  intensities  and  moving  upslope,  forested 
ecosystems  burn  less  frequently,  but  with  higher  intensity  when  fire  occurs.  At  midslope 
positions,  a  mosaic  of  high  and  low  intensity/size  fu'e  events  is  most  common.  While  the 
statement  is  referred  to  as  "general,"  it  is  recommended  that  it  be  introduced  with  a  caveat  about 
the  complexity  of  disturbance  events  or  other  caveat  to  properly  buffer  its  impact. 

Eastside.  p.  33.  Last  para.  "New  disturbances...animal  species  adapted  to."  It  is 

recommended  that  the  phrase  "in  some  cases"  be  placed  within  this  sentence  (i.e.,  "...or  exclusion, 
have,  in  some  cases  created  conditions...").  TTiis  change  would  place  this  sentence  more  in 
agreement  with  the  data  presented  in  Table  2-49,  where,  half  of  the  time,  current  conditions  fall 
within  the  historical  range  of  variability.  As  it  stands,  the  sentence  implies  a  level  of  change 
throughout  the  Eastside  that  is  outside  the  historical  range  of  variability. 

Eastside.  p.  34.  para.  4.  The  seven  important  "Key  Ecological  Functions"  listed  here  are  not 
applied  uniformly  or  consistently  throughout  this  Chapter.  For  why  purpose  are  they  presented 
here?  Why  are  they  assumed  "Key?" 

Eastside.  p.  34.  para.  4.  The  importance  of  the  "Key  Environmental  Correlates"  and  the 
application  of  concept  is  unclear.  Also,  the  list  of  ten  important  correlates  does  not  represent 
uniform  categories.  The  first  eight  are  general  habitat  components,  the  ninth  (fire  processes  and 
insects  outbreaks)  includes  potential  disturbance  processes,  and  the  tenth  (recreation  activity, 
roads)  involves  subjective  human  activities.  A  heterogeneous  grouping  such  as  this  should  serve 
some  purpose,  otherwise  there  are  less  muddled  ways  to  present  this  material,  if  it  is  necessary  to 
do  so. 
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UCRB/Eastside.  pp.  34-35.  Large  Carnivores  and  Omnivores.  This  section,  even  with  its 
references,  is  loaded  with  value-laden,  unsubstantiated,  inappropriate  statements.  For  example, 
to  state  categorically  that  fishers  and  manen  are  indicators  of  total  biodiversity  and  ecosystem 
health  is  biased  and  irresponsible.  This  implies  the  narrow,  preservationist,  bioreserve  concept  of 
biodiversity  and  ecosystem  health  that  was  so  pervasive  in  earlier  drafts. 

Eastslde.  p.  46.  para.  4.  "Historical  accounts  are.. .economic  benefits."  This  paragraph  sends 
nruxed  and  biased  messages.  It  leads  with  a  statement  that  elk  and  deer  populations  are  likely 
higher  than  prior  to  European  settlement  and  concludes  that  "potential  decline"  in  habitat  "may 
mean  fewer  animals  available  in  the  near  future."  First,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  short  term 
projection  (fewer  animals)  can  be  made  based  on  potential  losses  and  potentially  not  sustainable 
cover.  It  strikes  the  reader  that  such  short  term  projections  need  to  be  based  on  more  solid 
ground.  Second,  the  paragraph  also  begs  die  question  of  whether  a  reduction  of  elk  and  deer 
populations  would  produce  a  more  historically  accurate  landscape  or  not 

Eastside.  p.  47-50.  Composition  and  Structure,  Historical,  and  Current  Conditions  & 
Trends.  The  sections  appear  highly  biased.  The  sections  exhaustively  discuss  the  changes  that 
have  occurred  within  these  landscapes  and  clearly  attempts  to  support  a  position  that  the 
landscape  is  in  serious  trouble  because  of  human  interference  with  natural  processes.  Yet,  the 
data  presented  in  Table  2-49  comparing  the  historical  range  of  variability  for  forest  structures  with 
current  conditions  shows  that  all  moist  PVG  structures  fall  within  a  range  consistent  with 
historical  conditions.  Interestingly  enough,  the  old  forest  single  stratum  current  values  fall  in  the 
upper  portions  of  the  range!  This  information  is  noticeably  omitted  from  the  discussion.  The  EIS 
must  show  more  balance  if  the  public  is  to  accept  the  information  provided  within  it  as  an 
accurate  and  unbiased  portrayal  of  scientific  inquiry. 

Eastside.  p.  54.  para.  4.  "Consequently,  future  forests...did  historically."  This  line 
presupposes  a  passive  management  alternative.  If  fire  is  reintroduced  to  these  systems,  won't 
larch-related  habitat  potentially  improve  in  the  future? 

Eastside:  pp  36-37.  Federally  Listed  Threatened,  Endangered,  and  Candidate  Species 

This  section  must  be  updated  to  reflect  the  recent  Review  of  Plant  and  Animal  Taxa  That  Are 
Candidates  for  Listing  as  Endangered  or  Threatened  Species  (61  FR  7596,  28  February  1996) 
which  has  revised  the  concept  of  candidate  species.    Also,  the  seemingly  arbitrary  discussion  of 
selected  candidate  species  (e.g.,  the  spotted  frog  in  the  Eastside  EIS)  should  be  rewritten  to 
present  a  more  systematic  discussion  of  candidates  as  they  related  to  Basin  wide  policy  and 
planning.    Table  2-39  needs  to  be  reviewed  and  updated  to  correspondence  to  the  FR  Review  and 
the  data  in  the  text. 

Eastside:  p.  37,  para.  L  The  final  sentence,  suggesting  that  undescribed  species  might  have 
vanished  before  they  could  have  been  studied,  should  be  deleted  because  it  offers  no  information 
to  explain  existing  conditions  of  the  effected  environment. 

Eastside:  p.  37,  para.  2.  The  significance  on  marbled  murrelet  for  the  Eastside  EIS  may  be  over 
emphasized,  particularly  in  light  of  the  many  ecologically  important  species  not  mentioned  in  this 
analysis.  The  Zone  2  "habitat"  that  happens  to  fall  on  the  eastside  of  the  Cascade  Crest  is  minor 
and  may  be  an  artifact  of  the  selection  criteria.  One  would  assume  it  is  unlikely  that  a  marbled 
murrelet  would  fly  over  the  crest  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  on  a  daily  basis  to  the  ocean  and 
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return  to  feed  young. 

Eastside:  p.  43,  para.  3.  TTic  explanation  that  species  adapted  to  disturbance  in  dry  forest 
habitats  by  shifting  within  the  environment  and  using  a  mosaic  of  habitats  is  partially  correct. 
Populations  of  species  in  heterogeneous,  variable  environments  (i.e.,  including  environments 
subject  to  disturbances)  tend  to  be  more  adaptable  to  environmental  fluctuations  that  similar 
species  in  less  variable  environments.  This  plasticity  in  response  to  environmental  change  can  be  a 
significant  factor  in  determining  species  distributions  and  potential  for  occurrence  in  the  Columbia 
Basin. 

E^astside:  p.  44,  para.  6.    Several  hypothetical  statements  in  this  paragraph  are  stated  as  fact, 
e.g.,  "Some  animals. .  .  that  travel  are  more  vulnerable  to  predators,  traffic,  and  other  hazards". 
Also,  to  state  that  the  Columbia  Gorge  provides  examples  of  barriers  because  of  highways, 
railroads,  and  a  waterway  transportation  system  is  biased;  obviously,  the  most  significant  barrier  is 
the  Columbia  River  itself. 

Eastside:  p.  45,  para.  2  and  3.   The  intent  of  these  paragraphs  seems  to  be  to  illustrate  that  all 
human  interactions  with  the  environment  are  evU.  Obviously,  there  have  been  environmental 
changes  in  the  forests  and  rangelands  with  the  coming  of  European  settlers.  It  would  be  better  for 
the  reader  if  a  balanced  presentation  of  the  magnitude  of  changes  were  discussed  from  an 
ecosystem  point  of  view. 

Aquatic  Ecosystems 


Note:  Because  of  the  similarity  of  the  UCRB  and  Eastside  EIS  texts,  the  comments  below  also 
apply  to  appropriate  sections  of  the  Eastside  Chapter  2. 

UCRB.  General  Comment.  Except  as  noted  below,  the  Chapter  2  treatment  of  fish  is  well 
written,  concise,  and  provides  the  reader  a  broad  feel  for  key  fisheries  resources  in  the  project 
area. 

UCRB.  p.  20.  Summary  of  Conditions  and  Trends.  In  the  first  arrow,  please  define  the  time 
frame  associated  with  the  word  "historically." 

UCRB.  p.  21,  para.  1.  Give  examples  of  other  large  river  basins  with  greater  species  richness. 

UCRB.  p.  21.  para.  4.  Unlike  the  government-listed  species,  those  recognized  by  the  American 
Fisheries  Society  have  no  associated  force  of  law  status.  Please  note  this  distinction  in  the  text 

UCRB.  p.  21.  para.  4.  Chinook  salmon  in  the  UCRB  are  endangered,  as  noted  on  p.32,  fu-st  full 
paragraph.  Also,  please  define  meaning  of  "Category  1 ." 

UCRB.  p.  21.  para.  6.  Modify  last  two  words  on  page  to  read  "causing  accelerated 
eutiophication."  This  acknowledges  eutrophication  occurs  naairally. 
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UCRB.  p.  22.  para.  3.  All  rainbow  trout,  not  just  hatchery  rainbow  trout,  are  introduced  in  the 
project  area.  Please  clarify. 

UCRB.  p.  22.  para.  3.  The  last  sentence  is  too  general  and  misleading.  Introduced  species  tend 
to  be  well-adapted  to  "project  area"  altered  conditions.  Also,  they  are  well-adapted  to  naturally- 
occurring  conditions  that  meet  their  habitat  requirements. 

UCRB.  p.  22.  para.  6.  Under  the  heading  Salmonids  in  the  first  sentence,  it  is  debatable  whether 
salmon  more  than  any  other  resource  have  helped  define  the  Pacific  NW.  What  about  timber? 
Reconsider  wording,  please. 

UCRB.  p.  22.  para.  6.  Please  clarify  in  the  last  sentence,  did  sockeye  and  steelhead  catches  peak 

in  1895,  also? 

UCRB.  p.  23.  para.  1.  Please  clarify  or  reword  what  is  meant  by  "the  migratory  pressures 
exerted  on  anadromous  fish  by  hydropower  operations."  It  is  hard  to  believe  this  says  what  the 
author  intended. 

UCRB.  p.  23.  para.  1.  In  the  next  to  last  line,  please  clarify  whether  harvest  effects  are  a  part  of 
the  "broad  changes  in  aquatic  conditions"  that  have  been  associated  with  population  declines.  It 
is  often  difficult  to  separate  harvest  vs.  habitat  related  effects. 

UCRB.  p.  23.  para.  2.  Please  define  the  time-frame  for  determining  a  local  population's 
"historical  size  or  density."  Were  data  good  enough  in  study  area  watersheds  during  the 
"historical"  period  to  accurately  know  "baseline"  size  and  density  for  comparison  to  later  years? 
Also,  please  explain  the  rationale  for  selecting  500  adults  or  5,000  individuals  as  indicative  of  a 
"strong"  watershed.  Would  a  density  parameter  be  a  better  measure,  thereby  correcting  for 
differences  in  size  of  watershed? 

UCRB.  p.  23.  para.  3.  In  the  first  sentence,  is  this  60  percent  of  the  lower  48,  western  U.S., 
western  North  America,  etc.?  Please  clarify. 

UCRB.  p.  25.  para.  1.  Caution  is  urged  in  making  easy  statements  such  as  "environmental 
relationships  are  likely  to  be  more  apparent"  when  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  identify  the 
major  cause-effect  relationship  among  a  host  of  possible  cause-effect  relationships. 

UCRB.  p.  26.  para.  2.  Generally,  it  would  strengthen  the  text  if  citations  were  occasionally 
offered  even  though  the  reader  is  directed  to  study  reports  at  the  outset 

UCRB.  p.  27.  para.  1.  Please  clarify  in  3"*  sentence  that  Yellowstone  cutthroat  trout  extirpation 
has  occurred  in  some,  not  all,  drainages. 

UCRB.  p.  27.  para.  4.  Please  define  "Category  2"  if  not  contained  in  glossary. 

UCRB.  p.  27.  last  full  para.  In  the  3"*  sentence,  does  this  statement  regarding  cutthroat 
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occurrence  retcr  to  the  past  or  present? 

UCRB.  p.  28.  1"  partial  para.  Please  define  or  offer  some  quantitative  alternatives  to  the  words 
"secure"  and  "depressed"  in  describing  westslope  cutthroat  trout  status.  The  same  comment 
applies  to  other  "secure"  or  "depressed"  fish  species. 

UCRB.  p.  29.  It  would  probably  provide  some  additional  perspective  on  redband  trout  to  note  in 
this  discussion  that  they  are  very  hardy  and  tolerant  of  low  flows  and  relatively  high  temperatures. 

UCRB.  p.  29.  para.  4.  In  referring  to  72  percent  of  their  "historical  range."  docs  this  really  mean 
where  redband  trout  are  anticipated  to  have  occurred  or  are  there  good  "historical"  distribution 
data?  Please  clarify. 

UCRB.  p.  31.  para.  3.  Please  explain  the  actual  mechanism/cause  of  mortality  associated  with 
low  flow  (i.e.,  temperature,  predation,  etc.). 

UCRB.  p.  33.  para.  1.  In  the  last  and  next  to  last  sentences,  please  clarify  whether  you  are 
referring  to  adult  escapement 

UCRB.  p.  33.  para.  4.  In  the  last  sentence,  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  lay  reader,  as  well  as  the 
non-lay  reader,  to  briefly  explain  the  values  of  refugia,  connectivity,  and  the  relevance  of  each  to 
population  success. 

UCRB.  p.  35.  para.  4.  Following  the  last  sentence,  please  briefly  explain  why  range  and 
agricultural  lands  tend  to  have  lower  integrity  values.  Otherwise,  the  reader  is  left  to  conclude 
that  more  trees  are  better,  which  is  not  necessarily  correct  since  lower  elevation  waters  with 
higher  temperatures,  regardless  of  shading,  can  limit  habitat  use. 

UCRB.  p.  37.  para.  2.  In  the  last  sentence,  please  offer  examples  of  the  kinds  of 
"experimentation"  that  would  be  conducted. 

UCRB.  p.  38.  What  kind  of  "contribution"  firom  Federal  management  agencies  on  non-Federal 
lands  is  anticipated  and  is  this  practical  given  land-ownership  differences? 


Human  Uses  and  Values 

UCRB.  p.  1.  second  bullet  "At  the  regional  level  the  increased  contribution  of  recreation- 
related  uses  of  federal  lands  has  the  largest  impact"  What  does  this  mean?  The  remainder  of  the 
bullets  in  this  section  seem  to  be  more  of  a  preliminary  impact  analysis  rather  than  a  summary  of 
current  conditions. 

UCRB.  p.  4.  para.  3.  The  intent  of  the  last  sentence  is  unclear.  "The  local  emphasis  of  Forest 
Service  and  ELM  people-oriented  policy  suggests  that  social  rather  than  economic  policy  is  the 
appropriate  context  for  decisions  affecting  human  uses  of  agency  lands."  In  an  ecosystem 
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management  framework,  ecological,  economic,  and  social  factors  should  be  considered 
concuirendy. 

UCRB.  p.  4.  para.  4.  By  not  acknowledging  spatial  and  economic  hierarchies  of  central  places, 
the  author  has  ignored  a  large  body  of  literature  in  regional  economics  needed  to  undertake  an 
adequate  analysis  of  economic  activity  in  the  region.  It  is  inappropriate  to  use  ERU's  as  a  unit  for 
economic  analysis  when  ERU's  are  not  used  as  a  spaiial  component  of  alternatives. 

UCRB.  p.  4.  para.  5.  Before  deciding  to  avoid  estimating  of  economic  impacts  at  a  fine  scale 
(communities),  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  approaches  the  authors  tested  and 
subsequently  rejected. 

UCRB.  p.  4.  para.  6.  Reference  is  made  to  projecting  future  economic  effects  of  alternative  land 
uses.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the  impacts  of  alternative  ecosystem  management  plans,  not 
land  uses,  are  to  be  addressed  in  this  EIS.  The  concern  here  is  that  the  analytical  scope  of  the 
authors  will  be  too  narrow. 

UCRB.  p.  7.  para.  3.  It  is  unclear  what  the  authors  did  here  to  collapse  the  number  of  ROS 
categories  and  why  combinations  were  made.  What  was  the  data  base  used  to  develop  all  of  the 
information  presented  here?  It  should  be  acknowledged  that  attendance  data  is  often  of  very  poor 
quality.  Including  motorized  access  in  a  group  with  primitive  activities  does  not  seem  logical, 
especially  since  one  of  the  issues  that  keeps  arising  is  whether  roads  should  be  increased  or 
decreased.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the  road  data  is  based  on  a  relatively  small  sample.  What 
is  the  level  of  error  in  using  that  information  to  generate  ROS  that  have  a  number  of  different 
road-related  categories? 

UCRB.  p.  7.  para.  4.  Without  information  on  recreation  opportunities  being  presented,  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  to  what  degree  the  author  is  editorialising  about  "wildland-based  recreation 
opportunities." 

UCRB.  p.  8.  para.  I.  It  is  stated  that  "Activities  such  as  trail  use  occur  mainly  in  primitive/semi- 
primitive  areas..."  Without  a  definition  of  "semi-primitive,"  one  would  speculate  that  this 
statement  is  not  true.  More  information  on  where  use  takes  place  is  needed.  How  much  activity 
is  within  one  mile  from  a  road,  two  miles  from  a  road,  three  miles  from  a  road,  etc.  Without 
better  information,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  make  valid  statements  in  the  impact  analysis. 

UCRB.  p.  8.  para.  2.  Contrary  to  the  findings  regarding  "wildlife  activities,"  which  indicate  that 
wildlife  activities  are  more  important  than  hunting  and  fishing.  Table  2-10  shows  that  hunting  and 
fishing  are  more  than  four  times  as  important  as  viewing  wildlife.  What  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn 
here?  Overall,  the  recreation  section  is  lacking  in  information  that  will  be  useful  to  the  reader  in 
understanding  the  alternatives  or  drawing  conclusions  about  impacts.  The  subsequent  photo 
caption  concerning  growth  of  trail  use  contains  no  citation.  What  is  the  basis  for  making 
statements  about  demand  for  various  types  of  recreation? 

UCRB.  p.  9.  Scenery  and  Scenic  Integrity.  This  section  should  be  deleted  from  the  DEIS 
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unless  the  authors  are  willing  to  conduct  an  exhaustive,  site  specific  analysis.  Not  only  is  the  topic 
site  specific,  its  inteipretation  is  arbitrary  and  subject  to  the  values  of  individuals. 

UCRB.  p.  9.  Issues  in  Recreation  Supply  and  Management  The  purpose  of  this  section  is 
unclear  and  the  discussion  is  very  incomplete.  Certainly,  there  are  financial  concerns  about  being 
able  to  maintain  recreation  opportunities.  If  this  section  is  to  be  kept,  it  should  be  broadened  to 
include  other  relevant  issues  such  as  recreation  demand,  intensive  development  of  federal  lands 
for  recreation  (e.g.,  ski  areas  and  destination  resorts),  long  term  leasing,  integration  of  recreation 
with  other  uses  to  optimize  a  range  of  activities  over  dme,  trends  in  public/private  partnerships, 
and  the  degree  to  which  communities  and  counties  are  currently  affected  by  recreation  on  federal 
lands.  Note  that  the  discussion  of  scenic  integrity  following  recreation  issues  is  out  of  place. 

UCRB.  p.  10.  Cultural  Resources.  Mention  of  human  occupancy  of  the  region  12,000  years 
ago  is  not  very  relevant  without  more  detail.  If  any  analysis  of  cultural  resources  is  to  be  included 
in  the  DEIS,  there  should  be  an  appropriate  level  of  detail  on  current  conditions  in  Chapter  2. 

UCRB.  p.  12.  para.  1.  It  is  not  appropriate  to  discuss  futiu'e  declines  in  regional  timber  harvest 
in  this  section,  since  it  correctly  belongs  in  Chapter  4  on  impacts.  It  could  be  assumed  that  in 
trying  to  develop  a  sound  ecosystem  management  plan  that  could  supersede  the  RPA,  timber 
harvest  could  potentially  increase. 

UCRB.  p.  14.  Utility  Corridors.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  section?  Unless  utility  corridors 
are  going  to  be  evaluated  in  the  alternatives,  the  section  should  be  deleted.  If  it  is  to  be  retained, 
then  the  discussion  provides  an  inadequate  coverage  of  the  topic. 

UCRB.  p.  15.  Road  System.  It  is  assumed  that  impacts  to  die  road  system  are  to  be  addressed 
in  Chapter  4,  Impacts.  If  that  is  the  case,  there  is  insufficient  information  on  current  conditions 
presented  here  to  be  of  any  value  in  creating  a  good  understanding  of  the  system  or  in  preparing 
an  impact  assessment  There  is  no  analysis  of  the  current  road  system  in  terms  of  connectivity, 
capacity,  accessibility,  or  anticipated  demands.  Are  there  road  system  pwlicy  issues?  If  so,  what 
are  they?  Without  more  information,  the  DEIS  will  be  inadequate  with  respect  to  any  decisions 
proposed  with  respect  to  road  systems. 

UCRB.  p.  17.  para.  3.  In  comparing  existence  values  as  indirea  benefits  with  the  value  of 
resource  uses,  it  would  appear  that  the  authors  are  only  considering  the  direct  monetary  value  of 
resource  use  without  considering  eidier  indirect  monetary  benefits  or  values  placed  on  having 
jobs,  quality  of  life,  or  feeling  of  well-being  resulting  from  economic  security.  If  the  authors  are 
to  conduct  contingent  value  types  of  studies  as  part  of  this  project,  they  should  be  unbiased  and 
look  at  all  value  relationships. 

UCRB.  p.  17.  Payments  to  Local  Government  It  is  assumed  that  impacts  affecting  payments 
to  local  governments  will  be  addressed  in  Chapter  4,  Impacts.  If  that  is  the  case,  there  is 
insufficient  information  on  current  conditions  presented  here  to  be  of  any  value  in  understanding 
baseline  conditions. 
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UCRB.  p.  19.  Employment  Associated  with  Forest  Service-  and  BLM-administered  Lands. 

It  appears  that  the  employment  data  on  recreation  is  incorrect  and  presented  in  such  a  way  that 
recreation  employment  is  overstated  and  employment  in  the  timber  and  forest  products  industries 
arc  understated.  It  would  appear  that  the  analysis  has  applied  some  coefficient  to  the  number  of 
visitor  days  to  derive  direct  and  indirect  employment  impacts  and  only  considered  direct 
employment  in  timber  harvest 

It  may  be  that  the  project  analyst  has  unwittingly  assigned  full-time  employment  to  individuals 
who  are  employed  part-time.  Additionally,  a  significant  proportion  of  travel  assigned  to  tourism 
and,  subsequently  recreation,  is  in  fact  business  travel.  The  tourism  industry  is  notorious  for 
mixing  trip  purposes  to  improve  stadsdcs.  Further  errors  may  be  made  by  assigning  all  of  the 
employment  of  a  multipurpose  trip  to  recreation  on  federal  lands  (e.g.,  a  trip  to  visit  relatives  that 
may  include  a  side  trip  to  a  national  forest).  Finally,  many  expenditures  for  individuals  living  in 
the  region  that  may  incidentally  recreate  may  have  been  fully  assigned  to  recreation.  For  example, 
assigning  employment  associated  with  car  repair  may  be  valid  in  only  a  few  situations.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  recreation  is  unimportant,  it  is  overstated  and  timber  employment  is  understated 
apparentiy  reflecting  a  personal  bias  of  the  authors. 

UCRB.  p.  21.  para.  5.  Wages  in  the  timber  and  forest  products  industry  are  considerably  higher 
than  in  activities  such  as  recreation.  In  data  for  the  Blue  Mountains  and  Northcentral  Idaho,  for 
example,  earnings  for  workers  in  the  forest  products  industry  were  two  to  four  times  higher  than 
for  those  in  recreation.  The  1996  repon  on  Northcentral  Idaho  by  Robison  and  otiiers  provides  a 
good  example  of  the  impact  of  the  two  industries  on  the  local  economy. 

UCRB.  p.  25.  para.  4  and  5.  Since  the  1987  timber  dependency  study,  the  volume  of  federal 
timber  available  to  communities  has  decreased  significandy.  As  a  result,  the  number  of 
communities,  according  to  the  Forest  Service  methodology,  decreased  also.  To  decrease  federal 
timber  supplies  and  then  state  that  communities  are  no  longer,  by  definition,  timber  dependent  is 
an  unacceptable  analytical  approach.  In  order  to  provide  a  reasonable  analysis  of  impacts,  all  of 
the  communities  identified  in  1987  should  still  be  considered  timber  dependent  unless  there  is 
some  compelling  reason,  not  stated  in  the  discussion,  for  excluding  tiiem. 

UCRB.  p.  26.  para.  1.  The  text  states  that  predictability  of  timber  sale  volumes  is  difficult  to 
achieve.  In  fact,  there  are  many  things  that  can  be  done  to  improve  predictability  that  range  fi'om 
increased  management  efforts  to  enhance  forest  health,  reduction  of  risk  of  catastrophic  events, 
and  a  firm  agency  commitment  to  provide  timber  sales  that  are  relevant  to  ASQs. 

UCRB.  p.  26.  para.  3.  The  authors  note  that  the  predictability  of  local  communities  receiving 
jobs  as  a  result  of  timber  sales  is  questionable.  A  significant  part  of  the  issue  of  timber  sales 
benefiting  local  economies  has  to  do  with  the  availability  of  timber  supplies.  As  timber  sales  have 
decreased,  mills  have  had  to  go  farther  and  farther  from  their  more  traditional  supply  areas  for 
timber.  If  federal  timber  supplies  were  increased  and  more  predictable,  there  would  be  a  much 
greater  tendency  for  timber  sales  to  benefit  local  communities. 

UCRB.  p.  27.  para.  1.  In  this  overview  paragraph,  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  seem  to  absolve 
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themselves  of  any  responsibility  for  community  economic  stability.  The  discussion  on  page  136, 
which  refers  to  responsibilities  under  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  and  the  National 
Forest- Dependent  Rural  Communities  Economic  Diversification  Act  directly  contradicts  the 
overview.  Please  correct  the  overview. 

UCRB.  p.  28.  para.  5.  The  text  notes  that  "federal  managers  have  been  unable  to  deliver  an 
even-flow  of  timber  because  of  the  need  to  manage  for  other  uses..."  One  of  the  purposes  of 
ecosystem  management  is  to  overcome  this  inability  by  developing  a  planning  process  that 
considers  and  provides  for  ecological,  economic,  and  social  needs  concurrently.  Inclusion  of 
statements  about  the  reason  that  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  are  adopting  an  ecosystem 
management  approach  would  be  useful  for  the  public  and  other  agencies. 

UCRB.  p.  29.  para.  3.  Mention  is  made  of  the  use  of  population  growth  as  a  proxy  for 
economic  growth.  This  is  a  questionable  approach  for  a  number  of  reasons.  As  the  authors  have 
pointed  out,  some  areas  have  apparently  had  large  population  increases  as  a  result  of  in-migration 
of  retired  individuals.  In  other  areas,  population  growth  has  occurred  as  workers  have  chosen  to 
commute  longer  and  longer  distances.  Neither  type  of  population  growth  is  a  good  indicator  of 
economic  diversity  or  resiliency.  The  analysts  would  be  better  served  to  use  economic  data,  such 
as  employment  by  economic  sector  and  sector  composition  to  assess  economic  conditions. 
Saying  that  population  growth  is  assumed  to  represent  economic  growth  does  not  make  it  so. 

UCRB.  p.  29.  para.  4.  The  discussion  of  large  populations  and  economic  diversity  contains 
much  debatable  information  and  too  many  generalizations  to  provide  adequate  information  for  the 
DEIS.  For  example,  whether  population  or  employment  opportunities  are  lead  or  lag  factors  are 
arguable  and  depend  on  many  different  factors.  Stating  that  "larger  economies"  have  less 
leakages  is  meaningless  without  defining  the  term.  A  "large"  economy  (many  jobs)  totally 
dependent  on  a  single  activity  can  be  expected  to  require  many  goods  and  services  produced 
outside  the  area.  To  say  that  it  is  unlikely  that  land  use  decisions  (or  other  components  of  an 
ecosystem  management  plan?)  of  the  Forest  Service  or  BLM  will  substantially  affect  larger 
populations  or  diverse  economies  is  questionable  without  more  information. 

UCRB.  p.  29.  para.  5.  The  authors  note  that  communities  need  to  be  isolated  to  be  considered 
timber  dependent.  There  are  many  cases  where  community  infrastructure  is  focused  on  the  forest 
products  industry  such  that  change  to  other  activities  would  be  difficult  and  highly  disruptive.  To 
be  consistent  with  NEPA  and  address  all  reasonable  impacts,  the  analysis  should  identify  these 
communities  also. 

UCRB.  p.  30.  para.  3.  The  authors  conclude  that  by  combining  individual  areas  with  low 
economic  resiliency  into  regions,  suddenly  high  resiliency  can  be  achieved.  This  is  neither  tnie  nor 
meaningful.  Care  should  be  taken  in  concluding  that  BEA  trade  regions  are  functional.  BEA's 
aggregations  may  be  useful  in  many  higher  population  density  areas  and  merely  statistical  artifacts 
in  the  Columbia  River  Basin. 

UCRB.  p.  31.  last  para.  The  material  regarding  natural  environment,  scenic  beauty,  and 
recreation  cited  here  merely  represents  one  author's  opinion  and  should  either  be  deleted  or  the 
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discussion  should  be  broadened  to  include  more  perspectives  on  topics  of  importance  to  the 
region. 

UCRB.  pp.  33-34.  Attitudes,  Beliefs,  and  Values.  This  section  presents  only  one  point  of  view; 
that  of  an  increasing  awareness  of  environmental  issues.  It  does  not  consider  other  important 
atutudinal  issues  such  as  how  people  feel  about  community  growth  or  stagnation,  employment 
versus  unemployment,  and  many  other  topics  that  are  equally  important  to  the  development  of  an 
objective  ecosystem  management  plan.  Please  add  information  on  these  topics. 

Eastside.  p.  1 14.  second  bullet  "At  the  regional  level  the  increased  contribution  of  recreation- 
related  uses  of  federal  lands  has  the  largest  impact"  What  does  this  mean?  The  remainder  of  the 
bullets  in  this  section  seem  to  be  more  of  a  preliminary  impact  analysis  rather  than  a  summary  of 
current  conditions. 

Eastside.  p.  115.  para.  4.  The  intent  of  the  last  sentence  is  unclear.  "The  local  emphasis  of 
Forest  Service  and  BLM  people-oriented  policy  suggests  that  social  rather  than  economic  policy 
is  the  appropriate  context  for  decisions  affecting  human  uses  of  agency  lands."  In  an  ecosystem 
management  framework,  ecological,  economic,  and  social  factors  should  be  considered 
concurrently. 

Eastside.  p.  1 15.  para.  5.  By  not  acknowledging  spatial  and  economic  hierarchies  of  cenual 
places,  the  author  has  ignored  a  large  body  of  literature  in  regional  economics  needed  to 
undertake  an  adequate  analysis  of  economic  activity  in  the  region.  It  is  inappropriate  to  use  ERUs 
as  a  unit  for  economic  analysis  when  ERUs  are  not  used  as  a  spatial  component  of  alternatives. 

Eastside.  p.  116.  para.  1.  Before  deciding  to  avoid  estimating  of  economic  impacts  at  a  fine 
scale  (communities),  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  approaches  the  authors  tested  and 
subsequendy  rejected. 

Eastside.  p.  116.  para.  2.  Reference  is  made  to  projecting  future  economic  effects  of  alternative 
land  uses.  It  is  believed  that  the  impacts  of  alternative  ecosystem  management  plans,  not  land 
uses,  are  to  be  addressed  in  this  EIS.  The  concern  here  is  that  the  analytical  scope  of  the  authors 
will  be  too  narrow. 

Eastside.  p.  118.  para.  4.  It  would  be  helpful  to  see  some  of  the  recreation  use  information  in 
detail.  Statements  such  as,  "The  BLM  and  Forest  Service  provide  more  than  90  percent. .in 
almost  every  ecological  reporting  unit"  provides  very  little  useable  information  and  does  not  give 
a  clear  picture  of  the  most  popular  facilities  and  activities  in  the  region. 

Eastside.  p.  118.  para.  5.  It  is  unclear  what  the  authors  did  here  to  collapse  the  number  of  ROS 
categories  and  why  combinations  were  made.  What  was  the  data  base  used  to  develop  all  of  the 
information  presented  here?  It  should  be  acknowledged  that  attendance  data  is  often  of  very  poor 
quality.  Including  motorized  access  in  a  group  with  primitive  activities  does  not  seem  logical, 
especially  since  one  of  the  issues  that  keeps  arising  is  whether  roads  should  be  increased  or 
decreased.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the  road  data  is  based  on  a  relatively  small  sample.  What 
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is  the  level  of  error  in  using  Chat  infonnation  to  generate  ROS  that  have  a  number  of  different 
road-related  categories? 

Eastside.  p.  119.  para.  2.  Without  information  on  recreation  opportunities  being  presented,  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  to  what  degree  the  author  is  editorializing  about  "wildland-bascd  recreation 
opportunities." 

Easlside.  p.  119.  para.  4.  It  is  stated  that  "Activities  such  as  trail  use  occur  mainly  in 
primitive/semi-primitive  areas..."  Without  a  definition  of  "semi-primitive,"  one  would  speculate 
that  this  statement  is  not  true.  More  infonnation  on  where  use  takes  place  is  needed.  How  much 
activity  is  within  one  mile  from  a  road,  two  miles  from  a  road,  three  miles  from  a  road,  etc. 
Without  better  information,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  make  valid  statements  in  the  impact  analysis. 

Eastslde.  p.  119.  para.  6.  Contrary  to  the  findings  regarding  "wildlife  activities,"  which  indicated 
that  wildlife  activities  are  more  important  than  hunting  and  fishing.  Table  2-10  shows  that  hunting 
and  fishing  are  more  than  four  times  as  important  as  viewing  wildlife.  What  conclusion  is  to  be 
drawn  here?  Overall,  the  recreation  section  is  lacking  in  information  that  will  be  useful  to  the 
reader  in  understanding  the  alternatives  or  drawing  conclusions  about  impacts. 

Eastside.  p.  120.  Scenery.  This  section  should  be  deleted  from  the  DEIS  unless  the  authors  are 
willing  to  conduct  an  exhaustive,  site  specific  analysis.  Not  only  is  the  topic  site  specific,  its 
interpretation  is  arbitrary  and  subject  to  the  values  of  individuals. 

Eastside.  p.  121.  Issues  in  Recreation  Supply  and  Management.  The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  unclear  and  the  discussion  is  very  incomplete.  Certainly,  there  are  financial  concerns  about 
being  able  to  maintain  recreation  opportunities.  If  this  section  is  to  be  kept,  it  should  be 
broadened  to  include  other  relevant  issues  such  as  recreation  demand,  intensive  development  of 
federal  lands  for  recreation  (e.g.,  ski  areas  and  destination  resorts),  long-term  leasing,  integration 
of  recreation  with  other  uses  to  optimize  a  range  of  activities  over  time,  trends  in  public/private 
partnerships,  and  the  degree  to  which  communities  and  counties  arc  currently  affected  by 
recreation  on  federal  lands. 

E^astside.  p.  121.  para.  5.  Mention  of  human  occupancy  of  the  region  12,000  years  ago  is  not 
very  relevant  without  more  detail.  If  any  analysis  of  cultural  resources  is  to  be  included  in  the 
DEIS,  there  should  be  an  appropriate  level  of  detail  on  current  conditions  in  Chapter  2. 

Elastslde.  p.  123.  para.  2.  It  is  not  appropriate  to  discuss  future  declines  in  regional  timber 
harvest  in  this  section,  since  it  correctly  belongs  in  Chapter  4,  Impacts.  It  is  assumed  that  in 
trying  to  develop  a  sound  ecosystem  management  plan  that  could  supersede  the  RPA,  timber 
harvest  could  increase. 

Eastside.  p.  125.  Utility  Corridors.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  section?  Unless  utility  corridors 
are  going  to  be  evaluated  in  the  alternatives,  the  section  should  be  deleted.  If  it  is  to  be  retained, 
then  the  discussion  provides  an  inadequate  coverage  of  the  topic. 
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Eaststde.  p.  126.  Road  System.  It  is  assumed  that  impacts  to  the  road  system  are  to  be 
addressed  in  Chapter  4,  Impacts.  If  that  is  the  case,  there  is  insufficient  information  on  current 
conditions  presented  here  to  be  of  any  value  in  creating  a  good  understanding  of  the  system  or  in 
preparing  an  impact  assessment  There  is  no  analysis  of  the  current  road  system  in  terms  of 
connectivity,  capacity,  accessibility,  anticipated  demands.  Are  there  road  system  policy  issues?  If 
so,  what  are  they?  Without  more  information,  the  DEIS  will  be  inadequate  with  respect  to  any 
decisions  proposed  with  respect  to  road  systems. 

Eastside.  p.  127.  para.  5.  In  comparing  existence  values  as  indirect  benefits  with  the  value  of 
resource  uses,  it  would  appear  that  the  authors  are  only  considering  the  direct  monetary  value  of 
resource  use  without  considering  either  indirect  monetary  benefits  or  values  placed  on  having 
jobs,  quality  of  life,  or  feeling  of  well-being  resulting  from  economic  security.  If  the  authors  arc 
to  conduct  contingent  value  types  of  studies  as  part  of  this  project,  they  should  be  unbiased  and 
look  at  all  value  relationships. 

Eastside.  p.  128.  Payments  to  Local  Government.  It  is  assumed  that  impacts  affecting 
payments  to  local  governments  will  be  addressed  in  Chapter  4,  Impacts.  If  that  is  the  case,  there 
is  insufficient  information  on  current  conditions  presented  here  to  be  of  value  in  understanding 
baseline  conditions. 

Eastside.  p.  128.  Economic  Importance  Index.  Insufficient  information  is  available  to  evaluate 
the  index  in  detail,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  it  "provides  a  useful  picture  of  historical  relationships 
between  agency  land  uses  and  local  economic  activity."  Using  a  percentage  change  in  population 
from  1979  to  1995  is  at  best  problematic,  since  a  very  small  absolute  increase  in  population  in  a 
county  with  a  small  population  will  result  in  a  huge  percentage  increase.  Interestingly,  almost  no 
statistical  relationship  between  percent  of  FS/BLM  land  and  population  can  be  found.  Use  of 
average  timber  harvest  values  when  harvest  levels  have  been  declining  is  unlikely  to  present  a 
valid  picture  of  historical  relationships.  It  was  a  surprise  that  county-level  recreation  visits  were 
used,  since  these  data  are  very  unreliable  (note  the  absence  of  information  in  Table  2- 15b).  We 
agree  with  the  assumption  the  recreation  visits  can  be  compatible  with  forage  and  timber  use. 

Eastside.  p.  130.  Employment  Associated  with  Forest  Service-  and  BLM-administered 
Lands.  Employment  data  on  recreation  appears  to  be  grossly  incorrect  and  presented  in  such  a 
way  that  recreation  employment  is  overstated  and  employment  in  the  timber  and  forest  products 
industries  are  understated.  To  have  any  kind  of  credibility,  the  estimation  methodology  for 
recreation  needs  to  be  presented  in  the  text  and  not  referenced  to  another  document  It  would 
appear  that  the  analysis  has  applied  some  coefficient  to  the  number  of  visitor  days  to  derive  direct 
and  indirect  employment  impacts  and  only  considered  direct  employment  in  timber  harvest 

It  may  be  that  the  project  analyst  has  unwittingly  assigned  full-time  employment  to  individuals 
who  are  employed  part-time.  Additionally,  a  significant  proportion  of  travel  assigned  to  tourism 
and,  subsequently  recreation,  is  in  fact  business  travel.  The  tourism  industry  is  notorious  for 
mixing  trip  purposes  to  improve  statistics.  Further  errors  may  be  made  by  assigning  all  of  the 
employment  of  a  multipurpose  trip  to  recreation  on  federal  lands  (e.g.,  a  trip  to  visit  relatives  that 
may  include  a  side  trip  to  a  national  forest).  Finally,  many  expenditures  for  individuals  living  in 
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the  region  that  may  incidentally  recreate  may  have  been  fully  assigned  to  recreation.  For  example, 
assigning  employment  associated  with  car  repair  may  be  valid  in  only  a  few  situations.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  recreation  is  unimportant.  It  is  overstated. 

Easlside.  p.  131.  para.  6.  Wages  in  the  timber  and  forest  products  industry  arc  considerably 
higher  than  in  activities  such  as  recreation.  In  data  for  the  Blue  Mountains  and  Northcentral 
Idaho,  for  example,  earnings  for  workers  in  the  forest  products  industry  were  two  to  four  times 
higher  than  for  those  in  recreation.  The  1996  report  on  Northcentral  Idaho  by  Robison  and  others 
provides  a  good  example  of  the  impact  of  the  two  industries  on  the  local  economy. 

Eastside.  p.  134.  para.  1  and  2.  Since  the  1987  timber  dependency  study,  the  volume  federal 
timber  available  to  communities  has  decreased  significantly.  As  a  result,  the  number  of 
communities,  according  to  the  Forest  Service  methodology,  decreased  also.  To  decrease  federal 
timber  supplies  and  then  state  that  communities  are  no  longer,  by  definition,  timber  dependent  is 
an  unacceptable  analytical  approach.  In  order  to  provide  a  reasonable  analysis  of  impacts,  all  of 
the  communities  identified  in  1987  should  still  be  considered  timber  dependent  unless  there  is 
some  compelling  reason,  not  stated  in  the  discussion,  for  excluding  them. 

Eastside.  p.  134.  para.  4.  The  text  states  that  predictability  of  timber  sale  volumes  is  difficult  to 
achieve.  In  fact,  there  are  many  things  that  can  be  done  to  improve  predictability  that  range  from 
increased  management  efforts  to  enhance  forest  health,  reduction  of  risk  of  catastrophic  events, 
and  a  firm  agency  commitment  to  provide  timber  sales  that  are  relevant  to  ASQs. 


Eastside.  p.  134.  para.  6.  The  authors  note  that  the  predictability  of  local  communities  receiving 
jobs  as  a  result  of  timber  sales  is  questionable.  A  significant  part  of  the  issue  of  timber  sales 
benefiting  local  economies  has  to  do  with  the  availability  of  timber  supplies.  As  timber  sales  have 
decreased,  mills  have  had  to  go  farther  and  farther  from  their  more  traditional  supply  areas  for 
timber.  If  federal  timber  supplies  were  increased  and  more  predictable,  there  would  be  a  much 
greater  tendency  for  timber  sales  to  benefit  local  communities. 

Eastside.  p.  135.  para.  3.  In  this  overview  paragraph,  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  seem  to 
absolve  themselves  of  any  responsibility  for  community  economic  stability.  The  discussion  on 
page  136,  which  refers  to  responsibilities  under  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  and  the 
National  Forest-Dependent  Rural  Communities  Econonuc  Diversification  Act  direcdy  contradicts 
the  overview.  Please  correct  the  overview. 

Eastside.  p.  137.  para.  2.  The  text  notes  that  "federal  managers  have  been  unable  to  deliver  an 
even-flow  of  timber  because  of  the  need  to  manage  for  other  uses..."  One  of  the  purposes  of 
ecosystem  management  is  to  overcome  this  inability  by  developing  a  planning  process  that 
considers  and  provides  for  ecological,  economic,  and  social  needs  concurrendy.  Inclusion  of 
statements  about  the  reason  that  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  are  adopting  an  ecosystem 
management  approach  would  be  useful  for  the  public  and  other  agencies. 

Eastside.  p.  137.  last  para.  Mention  is  made  of  the  use  of  population  growth  as  a  proxy  for 
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economic  growth.  This  is  a  questionable  approach  for  a  number  of  reasons.  As  the  authors  have 
pointed  out,  some  areas  have  apparently  had  large  population  increases  as  a  result  of  in-migration 
of  retired  individuals.  In  other  areas,  population  growth  has  occurred  as  workers  have  chosen  to 
commute  longer  and  longer  distances.  Neither  type  of  population  growth  is  a  good  indicator  of 
economic  diversity  or  resiliency.  The  analysts  would  be  better  served  to  use  economic  data,  such 
as  employment  by  economic  sector  and  sector  composition  to  assess  economic  conditions. 
Saying  that  population  growth  is  assumed  to  represent  economic  growth  does  not  make  it  so. 

Eastside.  p.  138.  para.  1.  The  discussion  of  large  populations  and  economic  diversity  contains 
much  debatable  information  and  too  many  generalizations  to  provide  adequate  information  for  the 
DEIS.  For  example,  whether  population  or  employment  opportunities  are  lead  or  lag  factors  are 
arguable  and  depend  on  many  different  factors.  Stating  that  "larger  economies"  have  less 
leakages  is  meaningless  without  defining  the  term.  A  "large"  economy  (many  jobs)  totally 
dependent  on  a  single  activity  can  be  expected  to  require  many  goods  and  services  produced 
outside  the  area.  To  say  that  it  is  unlikely  that  land  use  decisions  (or  other  components  of  an 
ecosystem  management  plan?)  of  the  Forest  Service  or  BLM  will  substantially  affect  larger 
population  or  diverse  economies  is  questionable  without  more  information. 

Eastside.  p.  138.  para.  2.  The  authors  note  that  communities  need  to  be  isolated  to  be 
considered  timber  dependent  There  are  many  cases  where  community  infrastructure  is  focused 
on  the  forest  products  industry  such  that  change  to  other  activities  would  be  difficult  and  highly 
disruptive.  To  be  consistent  with  NEPA  and  address  all  reasonable  impacts,  the  analysis  should 
/  identify  these  communities  also. 

\ 
Eastside.  p.  139.  para.  4.  The  authors  conclude  that  by  combining  individual  areas  with  low 
economic  resiliency  into  regions,  suddenly  high  resiliency  can  be  achieved.  This  is  neither  true  nor 
meaningful.  Care  should  be  taken  in  concluding  that  BEA  trade  regions  are  functional.  BEA's 
aggregations  may  be  usefiil  in  many  higher  population  density  areas  and  merely  statistical  artifacts 
in  the  Columbia  River  Basin. 

Eastside.  pp.  141-143.  Attitudes,  Beliefs,  and  Values.  This  section  presents  only  one  point  of 
view;  that  of  an  increasing  awareness  of  environmental  issues.  It  does  not  consider  other 
important  attitudinal  issues  such  as  how  people  feel  about  community  growth  or  stagnation, 
employment  versus  unemployment,  and  many  other  topics  that  are  equally  important  to  the 
development  of  an  objective  ecosystem  management  plan.  Please  add  information  on  these 
topics. 
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Chapter  3:  Alternatives 


General 


Much  of  Chapter  3  is  difficult  to  understand  or  put  together  in  a  logical  manner.  There  seems  to 
have  been  little  effort  made  to  apply  ecosystem  management  concepts  to  create  alternatives  that 
demonstrate  integration  of  ecosystem  concepts.  For  example,  the  social  and  economic 
components  are  not  pan  of  the  core  make  up  of  the  alternatives. 

There  is  very  little  variation  among  alternatives,  and  important  elements  such  as  timber  outputs 
show  very  little  range  from  one  alternative  to  another. 

Description  of  Alternatives.  The  application  of  the  integrated  summary  in  the  form  of  cluster 
tables  for  alternatives  does  not  clearly  show  differences  in  terrestnal  management  emphases.  It 
does  not  allow  for  comparisons  of  alternative  cluster  groups  or  for  evaluation  of  how  cluster 
groups  relate  to  the  various  themes  the  alternatives  are  supposed  to  represent.  For  terrestrial 
ecosystem  components,  the  added  cluster  groupings  are  confounding  factors  to  an  already 
confusing  analysis. 


Introduction 

EastsideAJCRB.  p.  3,  para.  1.  Two  No-Action  Alternatives  have  been  identified  here.  There 
should  only  be  one  NEPA  No- Action  Alternative.  The  adopted  forest  plans  in  Alternative  1 
reflect  the  last  comprehensive  planning  effort  Alternative  2  contains  quick  fixes  that  are  interim 
and  well  understood  not  to  be  intended  as  long  term  approaches  for  responding  to  dynamic 
ecosystems.  Further,  Alternative  2  has  failed  to  provide  ecological,  economic  and  social  stability 
and  should  not  be  considered  a  legitimate  baseline  for  comparison  purposes. 

Eastside/UCRB.  p.  3,  para.  4.  How  can  each  alternative  have  a  different  desired  future 
condition?  The  agencies  need  to  define  the  DRFC  and  then  assess  the  ability  of  each  of  the 
alternatives  to  attain  the  DRFC  By  having  multiple  DRFCs,  the  agencies  are,  in  effect,  saying 
that  they  have  no  future  direction  in  mind. 

Eastside/UCRB.  p.  3,  para.  5.  It  is  noted  that  goals  pertain  to  only  five  of  the  alternatives.  The 
goal  and  objectives  and  standards  and  guidelines  need  to  be  the  same  for  all  of  the  alternatives, 
including  Alternatives  1  and  2.  The  writer  does  not  appear  to  have  a  consistent,  logical,  process 
for  evaluation  of  alternatives  in  mind. 


Differences  between  Current  Plans  and  Alternatives 

Eastside/UCRB.  p.  4.  One  of  the  points  made  here  under  vegetation  management  activities  and 
needs  is  that  "Resources  in  excess  of  these  needs  are  available  for  social  and  economic  benefits  to 
society."  This  clearly  implies  the  needs  of  society  are  secondary.  Project  staff  have  repeatedly 
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stated  that  healthy  forests  and  societal  needs  are  co-equal.  This  statement  and  its  attitude  need  to 
be  removed  from  the  project  thinking. 


Eastside/UCRB.  p.  4,  last  para.  The  authors'  statement  about  referring  to  DRFCs  to 
understand  the  difference  between  alternatives  is  incorrect.  The  DRFC  is  not  a  future  physical 
appearance  of  the  forest  or  range.  It  is  the  degree  to  which  the  Purpose  and  Need  for  the  project 
are  met.  If  there  is  a  DRFC  in  mind  for  the  project,  then  it  should  be  included  in  the  purpose  and 
need  statement  Heroic  assumptions  are  needed  to  conclude  that  the  management  actions  of  each 
of  the  alternatives  will  result  in  the  requisite  DRFC.  Unless  individual  simulations  have  been  run 
for  each  of  the  alternatives  that  include  all  the  components  of  the  ecosystem,  there  is  no  reason  to 
assume  a  relationship  between  management  actions  and  a  DRFC. 


Alternative  Development 

EastsideAJCRB.  p.  5.  para.  8.  The  logic  track  developed  late  in  the  EIS  process  does  not  mesh 
well  with  the  earlier  alternatives,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  mix  logic 
with  a  more  random  selection  process.  The  logical  (Xzter)  approach  has  limited  applicability,  since 
it  only  includes  a  few  of  the  management  topics  that  made  up  the  earlier  alternatives.  The 
problem  of  mixing  alternative  development  approaches  is  compounded  by  lists  of  objectives  and 
standards  with  no  coherent  description  as  to  how  management  actions  in  the  individual 
alternatives  apply  to  them.  As  a  case  in  point.  Table  3-2,  which  is  to  provide  a  summary 
comparison  of  alternatives,  lists  only  6  topics,  4  of  which  relate  directiy  to  forest  management  or 
range  management. 

Eastside/UCRB.  p.  10.  Table  3-3.  As  a  management  approach,  only  decreases  in  road  density 
are  considered.  This  is  a  good  example  of  die  lack  of  integration  considered  in  the  alternatives.  If 
it  was  recognized  that  recreation  on  federal  lands  is  important  to  the  region  and  the 
preponderance  of  recreation  depends  on  roads,  why  are  there  not  approaches  that  consider 
increases  in  road  mileage  and,  in  some  cases,  road  density?  Permanent  road  closure  is  not  an 
answer  to  meeting  needs  for  recreation,  fire  suppression,  and  ecosystem  management, 
maintenance  and  resulting  timber  harvest,  yet  it  seems  to  be  the  only  approach  considered. 


Direction  for  Alternative  2  -  Level  1 

EastsideAJCRB.  p.  31.  It  would  be  helpful  to  the  reader  if  "Level  1"  is  explaining  within  the 
context  of  die  Northwest  Forest  Plan. 

Eastside/UCRB.  p.  33,  Human  Uses  and  Values.  It  is  incorrect  to  say  that  die  Objectives  and 
Standards  for  Alternative  2  and  Alternative  1  are  the  same,  since  Alternative  2  consciously 
restricts  active  management  within  riparian  areas  and  limits  silvicultural  opportunities  and 
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resulting  tiinbcr  supplies  all  of  which  adversely  affects  community  economic  devclopmcnL  A 
thorough  recognition  of  differences  should  be  identified  instead  of  applying  a  cursory  "same  as" 
description. 


Direction  for  Alternatives  3-7 

General.  The  ICBEMP  is  to  be  congratulated  on  developing  a  list  of  goals  and  desired  range  of 
future  conditions  common  to  Alternatives  3-7.  It  moves  the  process  in  the  right  direction.  There 
is  much  to  be  done  here,  however.  For  example,  understanding  the  normal  range  of  conditions 
for  a  specific  resource  has  been  continually  stressed  as  a  way  to  place  context  around  existing 
conditions.  Yet,  none  of  the  DRFCs  address  the  importance  of  this  contexL  As  a  result,  DRFCs 
such  as  "...soils  function  similarly  to  soils  that  have  not  been  harmfully  disturbed"  yield  little 
guidance.  It  might  be  better  to  remove  the  subjectivity  ("harmfully  disturbed")  and  replace  it  with 
wording  that  stresses  soil  function  within  the  context  of  its  natural  variability.  It  is  only  within 
this  context  that  one  can  reasonably  expect  to  Judge  "harm"  to  a  resource  in  the  first  place.  In  this 
sense,  a  DRFC  such  as  "...duff  depth  (are)  moving  toward  that  which  is  typically  associated  with  a 
natural  fire  regime..."  is  an  example  of  a  DFRC  that  attempts  to  relate  future  conditions  with  the 
range  of  conditions  normally  expected  to  be  on  the  landscape.  More  (if  not  all)  of  the  DRFCs 
need  to  follow  a  similar  approach. 

It  remains  puzzling  why  the  ICBEMP  retains  alternative-specific  DRFCs.  One  cannot  assign 
"desired  futures"  that  are  specific  to  an  alternative  without  confounding  the  analysis.  It  is  akin  to 
developing  one  alternative  to  build  a  bridge  and  a  second  alternative  to  build  a  shopping  center. 
Whether  the  alternatives  can  be  compared  depend  on  the  composition  of  the  DRFCs.  Each 
alternative  may  meet  a  specific  need.  Yet,  neither  meet  the  same  need  and  comparing  their 
respective  effectiveness  toward  meeting  a  common  DRFC  is  an  exercise  in  futility  unless  DRFCs 
are  shared.  In  the  case  of  the  bridge  project,  one  alternative  might  build  a  bridge  with  two  lanes 
and  another  with  four  lanes.  Another  alternative  might  include  HOV  lanes.  Nevertheless,  all 
alternatives  address  the  central  goal  of  improving  traffic  flow  across  a  river  and  one  can  compare 
and  contrast  the  altemadves  with  that  end  in  mind. 

By  retaining  specific  desired  futures  for  each  alternative,  the  1C3EMP  is  essentially  comparing 
seven  different  projects.  Each  project  is  described  by  its  theme  and  desired  range  of  future 
conditions.  One  project  wants  to  build  a  landscape  widi  PACFISH,  another  without  PACFISH. 
One  project  wants  to  build  a  landscape  with  10-20%  lethal  fires  in  Moist  Forests  while  another 
wants  to  build  a  landscape  with  20-30%  lethal  fires  in  Moist  Forests.  One  project  suggests 
moving  forward  with  landscape  management,  while  another  suggests  no  management  without 
solid  research  results.  Each  alternative  may  meet  specific  needs  but  none  of  them  appear  to  be 
addressing  the  same  needs,  thus  limiting  objective  comparison  between  the  alternatives  to  assess 
their  relative  effectiveness  and  their  relative  environmental  impact.  Each  direction  will  result  in 
decidedly  different  results  and  the  basic  fi^mework  is  only  partly  in  place  to  Judge  their  impacts. 
As  it  currenUy  reads,  the  alternative-specific  DRFCs  almost  seem  to  be  an  attempt  to  justify  the 
impacts  of  a  given  altemative.  Justification  of  impacts  implies  bias  in  the  analysis. 
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If  this  project  is  to  be  successful,  it  is  imperative  to  stick  to  a  single,  unified  set  of  goals  and 
DRFCs  for  the  project.  All  alternatives  must  be  con^ared  to  these  goals  and  DRFCs  to  enable 
the  public  and  the  decision-makers  to  be  confident  that  the  project  team  has  compared  apples  with 
apples.  Only  those  elements  shared  by  all  alternatives  should  be  reserved  for  this  status. 

Thus,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  alternatives  focus  on  a  single  set  of  DRFCs.  Removing 
the  concept  of  alternative-specific  DRFCs  from  the  document  will  grcady  clarify  the  thinking  of 
both  the  project  team  and  the  public  who  are  asked  to  read  and  comment  on  the  analysis. 

Eastside/UCRB.  p.  39.  Introduction,  and  Desired  Range  of  Future  Conditions.  DRFCs  are 

described  as  both  "desired"  or  "expected"  in  50  to  100  years.  There  is  an  important  difference 
between  what  is  desired,  and  what  is  expected.  Expectations,  which  reflect  the  degree  to  which 
goals  common  to  all  alternatives  are  met,  are  the  subject  of  analysis,  and  discussion  within  DEIS 
Chapter  4.  Stadng  alternative  DRFCs  as  "expectations"  prior  to  analysis  indicates  that  results  are 
predisposed  and  are  not  a  product  of  analysis.  To  what  degree  in  dynamic  ecosystems  can  we 
expect  or  predict  active  outcomes?  DRFCs  arc  conditions  to  move  toward,  not  guaranteed 
outcomes. 

Eaststde/UCRB.  p.  39.  Goals.  Over  time,  the  EIS  team  has  continued  to  reduce  the  number  of 
goals  and  at  the  same  time  make  them  more  general.  The  result  is  that  the  current  goals  are  vague 
and  almost  meaningless.  Some  goals  are  out  of  character  with  ecosystem  management  For 
example,  the  goal  pertaining  to  threatened  and  endangered  species  should  be  deleted  and  replaced 
with  goal  statements  that  relate  to  a  multispecies  approach.  Goals  are  the  foundation  of  the 
planning  process.  With  vague  agency  goals,  the  likely  outcome  is  a  weak  management  plan. 

Eastside/UCRB.  p.  39.  Desired  Range  of  Future  Conditions.  Where  did  these  DRFCs  come 
from?  They  almost  look  like  an  alternative.  These  should  be  included  in  the  Purpose  and  Need 
Statement  if  they  apply  to  all  of  the  alternatives.  Many  of  the  DRFCs  are  too  loosely  written  to 
have  any  valuable  practical  application.  For  example,  what  is  meant  by  no  downward  trend  in 
quality  and  quantity  of  riparian  areas,  wetlands,  and  lakes?  Can  there  be  short  term  variations  as 
long  as  a  trend  is  met?   What  constitutes  a  trend?  What  is  an  upward  trend?  Tnese  are  ill- 
defined  concepts  that  are  ripe  for  legal  misinterpretation.  A  serious  rewriting  of  this  entire  section 
is  critical. 

Eastside/UCRB.  p.  45.  Human  Uses  and  Values  (similar  conunent  applies  to  ail 
alternatives).  The  DRFCs  stated  here  appear  to  be  a  sort  of  impact  analysis  wish  list.  There  is 
no  guarantee  that  an  alternative  can  attain  its  DRFC.  What  if,  after  impact  analysis  an  alternative 
"fails"  its  own  DRFCs?  Are  the  DRFCs  lowered  or  relaxed  or  is  die  alternative  dropped  from 
further  consideration?  Individual  alternative  DRFCs  should  be  deleted.  If  something  is  important 
enough  to  be  a  DRFC  for  one  alternative,  it  should  be  important  enough  for  all  alternatives. 

Eastside/UCRB.  p.  59.  Alternative  5.  Aquatic  Ecosystems.  This  is  not  an  accurate  depiction 
of  what  riparian  areas  and  streams  will  look  like.  For  instance,  "many  riparian  areas  remain  open 
and  without  vegetation  cover."  To  the  contrary,  all  perennial  and  intermittent  streams  must  be 
vegetated  and  provided  widi  fully  functional  shade  and  large  woody  debris-providing  trees,  in 
non-timber  emphasis  areas,  and  in  timber  emphasis  areas.  Additional  negative  bias  towards  the 
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Alternative  S  DRFC  predisposes  the  lay  reader  toward  rejection  of  the  approach.  Conversely,  at 
p.  68,  a  glowingly  healthy  description  of  stream  condidons  is  provided  for  Altemadve  7.  This   -^ 
descripdon  ignores  the  likelihood  that  under  Alternative  7,  and  to  some  degree  Altemadves  1  and 
2.  watersheds  and  streams  will  often  be  placed  at  increased  risk  of  catastrophic  damage  by 
wildfire. 


Objectives  and  Standards  for  Alternatives  3-7 

Definitions 

Eastside/UCRB.  p.  69.  Objectives  and  Standards.  Many  of  the  following  objectives, 
standards,  and  guidelines  do  not  adhere  to  the  definitions  noted  on  this  page.  As  a  result,  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  the  actual  intent  of  individual  statements.  The  objectives  and  standards 
demonstrate  a  lack  of  understanding  of  planning  concepts: 

•  objectives  are  not  linked  to  goals; 

•  many  objectives  are,  in  fact,  goals; 

•  some  standards  are  really  objectives; 

•  goals,  objectives,  and  standards  need  to  apply  to  all  alternatives- many  objectives  are 
identified  as  not  applicable  to  Alternatives  1  and  2; 

•  some  objectives  have  elements  (such  as  annual  variation  in  timber  harvest)  that  are 
different  for  each  alternative. 

Terrestrial  Ecosystems 

Description  of  Alternatives.  Objectives,  Standards,  and  Guidelines  (O,  S  &  G)  for  wildlife  and 
wildlife  habitats  a."  inconsistent  in  their  content  and  haphazardly  applied  to  alternatives.  Some  O, 

5  &  Gs  arc  detailed  and  precise,  some  are  broad  generalizations,  and  some  are  just  statements. 
The  presentation  of  O,  S  &  Gs  withi".  the  alternatives  defies  logic.  There  is  no  systematic 
ordering  of  O,  S  &  Gs  to  assist  the  reader  in  understanding  and  in  applying  these  concepts.  Other 
problems  include  major  editorial  issues,  e.g.,  the  numbering  system  of  the  O,  S  &  Gs  for  terrestrial 
components  in  Alternative  1  is  different  from  die  O,  S,  &  G  numbering  system  in  the  other 
alternatives.  The  numbering  problem  results  in  O,  S  &  Gs  that  are  not  comparable  from 
altemadve  to  alternative.  Also,  there  is  no  way  to  understand  or  compare  how  the  various 
alternatives  would  actually  implement  the  0,  S  &  Gs. 

Castside:  pp.  19  •  30.  Terrestrial  Ecosystems  -  Objectives  and  Standards. 

TTie  objectives  for  terrestrial  ecosystems  arc  scattered  throughout  tiiree  sections,  i.e.,  Terrestrial 
Ecosystems  (7  objectives).  Aquatic  Ecosystems  (3  objectives),  and  Northwest  Forest  Plan  (1 1 
objects).  It  would  be  helpful  if  these  were  centralized  and  organized  to  facilitate  comparisons. 
Also,  some  seem  redundant .    The  format  here  is  quite  different  dian  the  tabular  format  of  O,  S, 

6  G  for  Alternatives  3-7,  making  comparisons  very  difficult 
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Eastside:  p.  39.    Goals  and  Desired  Range  of  Future  Conditions. 

As  presented  on  this  page  the  relationship  between  Goals  and  DRFC's  is  unclear  and  appears 
redundant.    Thelistof  statements  of  DRFC's  is  not  easily  comprehensible  and  should  be 
organized  to  present  a  coherent  picture  of  future  conditions. 

Eastside:  pp.  44,  50,  66.  Desired  Future  Conditions  -  Forest  wildlife  habitat 

These  paragraphs  are  supposed  to  describe  the  desired  picture  for  forest  wildlife  habitat  While 
any  one  of  the  three  can  be  evaluated  alone,  it  is  difficult  to  compare  the  vision  of  future  wildlife 
habitat  befveen  alternatives.    The  changes  are  highly  qualitadve  variations  in  phrases  that  not 
lend  themselves  understanding  differences  and  reladonships.  Also,  a  statement  of  forest  wildlife 
conditions  should  be  available  for  all  seven  alternatives  not  just  for  Alternatives  4,  6,  and  7. 

Eastside:  pp.  44, 50, 66.  Desired  Future  Conditions  -  Forest  wildlife  habitat 

Hypothetical  blanket  statements  such  as  "natural  areas. . .  contribute  to  ...  the  delisting  recovery 
of  threatened  and  endangered  species"  should  be  qualified.  Also,  the  appropriateness  of  such 
statements  in  a  DRFC  description  is  questionable. 

p.  74.  TE-S4.  How  will  silvicultural  activities  in  reserves  be  funded  if  they  are  not  offset  by 
commercial  sale? 

p.  80.  Alternative  7.  TE-Sll.  FWM  strategies  should  be  included  for  reserves  as  well  as  lands 
outside  of  reserves.  Noxious  weeds  wUl  not  respect  reserve  boundaries.  IWM  strategies  may,  in 
fact,  be  more  effective  in  reserve  areas,  assuming  that  areas  designated  as  such  will  be  largely 
weed  free  in  the  fu^t  place.  Allowing  noxious  weeds  to  gain  a  foothold  in  these  areas  is 
completely  counter  to  the  reason  for  establishing  the  reserve  and,  as  experience  by  The  Nature 
Conservancy  and  other  conservation  groups  around  the  world  has  shown,  will  be  regretted. 

p.  80.  TE-S14.  This  is  a  standard  that  requires  considerably  greater  clarity  prior  to 
implementation.  The  wording  used  in  this  standard  is  extremely  vague  and  when  applied  to 
species  range  "edges"  could  effectively  remove  much  of  Columbia  River  Basin  federal  lands  from 
any  human  use.  This  standard  should  be  removed  from  the  DEIS. 

p.  81.  TE-S15.  More  detail  should  be  provided  in  the  text  regarding  "snag  recruitment  analysis" 
to  enable  the  reader  to  assess  the  potential  effects  of  this  standard. 

p.  81.  TE-OIO  and  TE-Oll  with  standards.  Movement  corridors  are  a  highly  controversial 
topic.  Numerous  studies  have  identified  movement  of  a  species  within  a  habitat  but,  ironically, 
few  have  been  able  to  demonstrate  selective  use  of  specific  habitat  over  another  adjacent  habitat 
for  movement  by  a  given  species.  Consequendy,  it  would  be  virtually  impossible  to  differentiate 
habitat  important  for  species  migration  ftx)m  habitat  unimportant  for  movement  As  wirii  TE-S14, 
this  objective  has  the  potential  to  effectively  remove  much  of  ICRB  federal  land  from  human  use. 
Moreover,  how  does  one  "connect"  late  seraVold  forest  ecosystems  across  different  ownerships 
(i.e.,  between  bloclcs  of  federal  land)  without  affecting  private  land?  Until  better  research 
information  is  available  to  support  (a)  the  legitimacy  of  movement  corridors,  and  (b)  the 
appropriate  techniques  for  establishing  and  managing  movement  corridors  for  all  terrestrial 
species,  this  is  an  inappropriate  set  of  objectives  and  standards.  It  is  recommended  that  TE-OlO, 
TE-S 18,  TE-S 1 9,  and  TE-S20  as  well  as  TE-0 1 1  and  TE-S2 1  be  modified  to  reflect  this 
uncertainty. 
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p.  81.  TE-S18.  This  standard,  which  requires  accurate  forest  inventory  information  at  the  4th 
code  HUC  scale,  may  be  difficult  to  implement  with  structural  stage  inventories  available  to  the 
ICBEMP.  Comparison  of  ICBEMP  l-km'  structural  stage  data  with  U.S.  Forest  Service  25- 
metcr-squarc  satellite  data  reveal  gross  inconsistencies  regarding  the  forest  inventory.  ICBEMP 
staff  have  indicated  that  the  spatial  integrity  of  ICBEMP  data  breaks  down  at  the  4th  code  HUC 
scale.  How  will  the  data  inconsistencies  be  resolved  during  implementation. 

It  is  encouraging  to  sec  that  a  plan  for  replacement  of  late  seraVold  growth  structural  attributes  is 
included  as  a  standard.  Old  forest  structures  and  habitats  are  transitory  in  nature  and  replacement 
plans  involving  silvicultural  practices  to  achieve  a  dynamic  balance  in  representation  of  all  forest 
conditions  need  to  be  in  place  and  executed. 

p.  83.  TE-S20.  It  is  necessary  to  clarify  "retain  late/old  serai  stands  100  acres  or  larger."  A 
professional  silviculturist  would  understand  that  late/old  serai  retention  is  best  performed  through 
active  forest  management  to  reduce  conditions  that  may  predispose  the  stand  too  catastrophic 
loss.  Actions  to  reduce  fire  hazard  and  control  insect  and  disease  problems  will  increase  the 
probability  that  these  stands  will  persist  without  loss  of  late/old  serai  character.  Commercial 
timber  harvest  should  be  possible  provided  that  adequate  late/old  serai  attributes  are  retained. 


Viability  and  Federally  Listed  Species 

p.  106.  V-01.  It  is  inappropriate  to  include  specific  reference  to  condnuation  of  the  Idaho 
Conservation  Effort  for  Habitat  Assessments  and  Habitat  Strategies  in  this  objective.  There  are 
likely  to  be  numerous  cooperative  efforts  with  other  governments  during  the  life  of  this  plan.  The 
Idaho  effort  is  only  one.  Furthermore,  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  should  not  commit  to  a 
specific  plan  with  an  unspecified  outcome.  It  is  possible  that  the  Idaho  Conservation  Effort  could 
produce  results  that  arc  inconsistent  with  the  ICBEMP,  or  that  would  require  reassessment  of 
environmental  impacts. 

Key  Components  of  the  Aquatic  Strategy 

p.  113,  Alternative  2.  There  is  no  mechanism  for  adjustment  of  the  original  PACFISH  Standards 
and  Guidelines  (S&Gs)  with  information  gained  through  the  ICBEMP,  or  with  local  knowledge 
from  site  specific  or  watershed  analysis. 

p.  1 13,  Alternative  4  &  6.  Allows  adjustment  of  interim  RMA  widths,  RMOs,  and  S&Gs  via 
watershed  analysis.  This  approach  is  very  supportable,  although  in  many  circumstances,  full 
watershed  analysis  is  not  necessary  for  such  refinements. 

p.  1 13,  Alternative  7.  The  RMOs  suggested  within  this  alternative — based  on  a  sample  of  only 
200  screams,  many  of  which  were  not  within  the  analysis  area — are  seldom  achieved  even  within 
pristine  roadless  areas  according  to  data  that  the  ICBEMP  relies  upon  to  craft  more  rational 
RMOs  within  Alternatives  4  &  6. 
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Aquatic  Strategies 

Water  Quality 

p.  115.  AQ-04.  "Maintain  water  quality  where  it  is  presently  high"  should  be  adjusted  to 
"maintain  water  quality  where  it  is  presently  high  in  compliance  with  state  standards."  Otherwise, 
any  actual  or  potential  impact,  no  matter  how  minimal,  could  provide  avenue  for  administrative 
and  legal  challenge  of  otherwise  well  conceived  management  actions  (lawyer  bait).  This  caution 
is  noted  in  several  other  places. 

p.  115.  AQ-06.  This  standard  serves  no  useful  purpose.  The  federal  agencies — and  everyone 
else — must  presendy  comply  with  state  water  quality  standards,  including  their  antidegradation 
requirements  for  all  streams.  The  Standard  changes  nothing,  and  adds  nothing. 

p.  1 17.  AQ-S 10  within  Alts.  3  -  7.  This  is  a  very  good  description  of  the  role  of  monitoring  in 
relation  to  ElMOs,  management  activities,  and  natural  conditions. 

p.  117.  AQ-07  and  Elsewhere  within  Alternative  5.  RMOs,  RMAs,  S&Gs,  and  use  of 
watershed  analysis  and  site  specific  analysis  and  data  for  adjustment  of  these  are  only  different 
from  the  requirements  of  Alts.  4  and  6  within  timber  management  emphasis  areas.  Alternative  5 
requirements  are  designed  to  provide  a  high  degree  of  protection  to  aquatic  resources,  and  given 
that  the  even  more  protective  and  conservative  requirements  of  Alternatives  4  and  6  will  be 
applied  in  all  other  areas,  it  seems  highly  likely  tiiat  Alternative  5  will  achieve  the  ICBEMP's 
aquatic  goals  and  objectives,  while  also  achieving  a  higher  level  of  many  of  the  ICBEMP's  other 
goals,  including  social  and  econornic  goals. 

Interim  Project  Standards 

p.  121.  AQ-S  15.  Alternative  2,  3,  4,  and  6.  This  standard  would  not  allow  timber  volume  to  be 
considered  in  the  land  base  used  to  compute  ASQ.  There  is  no  rationale  provided  in  ICBEMP 
documentation  provided  to  date  that  even  attempts  to  justify  such  a  restriction  in  the  context  of 
ecosystem  management  To  the  contrary,  when  the  percentage  of  total  landscape  area  that  falls 
within  the  defiiutions  for  RMA  for  these  alternatives  is  considered  accurately,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
how  ecosystem  management  could  be  accomplished  if  the  means  of  vegetation  management  are 
unduly  resoicted,  as  implied  by  this  standard.  A  preliminary  analysis  indicates  that  total  landscape 
area  within  RMAs  for  Alternatives  4  and  6  is  on  the  order  of  33  percent  in  Dry  Forest  types,  and 
80  percent  in  Moist  Forest  types.  Has  the  ICBEMP  considered  the  implications  of  such  high 
amounts  of  landscapes  within  RMAs  in  view  of  this  and  other  standards? 

p.  121.  AQ-S16.  Alternative  2  and  3.  This  standard  so  severely  restricts  management  within  the 
RHCA  areas — which  are  quite  wide  and  occupy  substantial  watershed  area — that  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  reduce  risk  of  catastrophic  fire  when  hazardous  volumes  of  live  fuels  and  dead 
standing  and  downed  fuels  are  present  In  these  circumstances,  hazards  of  selective  vegetation 
management  are  minor  in  comparison  to  those  often  posed  by  catastrophic  wildfire. 

p.  122.  AQ-S  16.  Alternatives  4  and  6.  "Riparian  management  areas  shall  not  be  considered  as 
important  sources  of  commercial  timber."  See  comments  on  AQ-S15.  In  the  absence  of  accurate 
ICBEMP  analysis  of  the  actual  area  within  RMA,  how  can  the  ICBEMP  possibly  understand  the 
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implications  of  this  standard?  Furthermore,  while  it  may  be  possible  to  construct  an  argument  for 
such  a  standard  for  a  Zone  1  approach,  we  are  aware  of  no  rationale  for  such  restriction  in  Zone 
2.  Sediment  from  within  Zone  2  and  from  upslope  sources  can  be  well  controlled  while  actively 
being  managed  for  timber  resources  and  in  full  compliance  with  any  and  all  inscream  RMOs. 
Microclimatic  effects  upon  Zone  I  due  to  harvesting  within  Tlone  2  can  be  controlled  to  whatever 
degree  proves  to  be  necessary  through  regulation  of  harvest  intensity  and  canopy  density. 

p.  122.  AQ-SI6.  Alternative  7.  In  effect,  this  standard  would  prohibit  timber  harvest  within  the 
PACnSH  RHCA  areas  (and  more  area  for  most  streams)  unless  the  PACRSH  RMOs  plus  a  new 
set  of  additional  RMOs  were  achieved  .  irrespective  of  whether  they  were  not  achieved  due  to 
natural  causes,  or  causes  totally  unrelated  to  past  or  future  management  As  pointed  out 
clsc-vhere  within  these  comments,  these  RMOs  are  seldom  achieved  even  within  roadless  and 
wilderness  areas. 

p.  123.  AQ-S17.  Alternatives  4  and  6.  Within  Zone  1 ,  "Management  shall...have  no  predictable 
measurable  inscream  effects."  In  actuality,  models  routinely  applied  by  Inland  National  Forests 
nearly  always  predict  some  degree  of  effect  Under  what  circumstances  would  an  ED  Team  agree 
that  no  effect  no  matter  how  small,  would  not  occur?  This  type  of  material  keeps  lawyers  in 
business.  Also  see  AQ-1,  AQ-S21a. 

p.  124.  AQ-S18.  Alternatives  4  and  6.  This  standard  effectively  prohibits  even-aged 
management  within  Zone  2  RMAs,  which  as  noted  earlier  can,  together  with  Zone  I,  occupy  the 
majority  of  endre  landscapes.  In  some  vegetative  community  conditions,  both  existing  naturally 
and  unnaturally,  this  standard  would  preclude  treatments  necessary  to  restore  natural  function  and 
process. 

p.  124.  AQ-S19.  Alternative  7.  This  standard  would  require  a  watershed  analysis  whenever 
equivalent  clearcut  area  exceeds  15  percent.  We  are  aware  of  no  science  to  support  the  existence 
of  a  15  percent  ECA  threshold  indicative  of  watershed  jeopardy,  certainly  not  as  some  blanket  for 
the  entire  ICBEMP  area,  or  anywhere  for  that  matter. 

p.  126.  AQ-S21a.  Alternatives  4,  5,  and  6.  "New  roads  paralleling  streams  are  prohibited."  If 
this  is  meant  to  apply  within  reasonable  defmition  of  the  RMA,  it  is  justified.  There  is  no 
justification  for  such  a  requirement  outside  the  sediment  delivery  RMA/Zone.  Furthermore,  on 
the  one  landscape  examined  relative  to  this  standard,  all  possible  road  locations  parallel  streams  at 
some  distance,  and  often  it  is  not  possible  to  access  major  areas  without  road  located  parallel  to 
streams  for  at  least  some  road  mile  distance  within  Zone  2  as  presently  defined,  and  in  some 
cases,  Zone  I. 

p.  127.  AQ-S21f.  Alternative  2-7.  It  is  not  feasible  to  avoid  sidecasting  of  snow.  Furthermore, 
the  standard  prohibits  sidecasting  on  road  segments  widiin  or  abutting  RHCAs/RMAs.  This 
restriction  is  only  necessary  where  sediments  due  to  sidecasting  could  potentially  reach  streams 
either  through  surface  erosion  or  mass  wasting,  and  it  certainly  is  not  justified  on  gentle  slopes.  It 
would  effectively  require  that  all  new  roads  be  full  benched.  Why? 

p.  128.  AQ-S22a.  Alternatives  4,  5,  and  6.  The  language  at  the  end  of  this  standard,  "or  do  not 
protect  watersheds  from  increased  sedimentation,"  provides  no  meaningful  addition  to  the 
paragraph  or  protection  of  streams,  but  it  docs  invite  legal  challenge  of  future  projects.  Have  the 
agencies  reviewed  these  standards  with  their  legal  council? 
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p.  129.  AQ-S24.  Alternative  5.  This  standard  is  fully  supportable,  and  it  is  suggested  that  it  be 
incorporated  into  all  other  alternatives:  Roads  constructed  further  than  150  feet  from  streams  can 
be  designed,  constructed,  and  maintained  to  prevent  all  but  minimal  and  insignificant  additions  of 
sediment  to  streams.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  literature. 

p.  129.  AQ-S24.  Alternative  7.  This  standard  would  require  reduction  of  existing  road  density 
and  other  measures  wherever  road  density  exceeds  two  miles/square  mile.  This  standard  is  totally 
without  technical  merit  because:  (1)  there  is  no  evidence  that  supports  a  direct  causal  linkage 
between  road  density  and  effect  upon  streams,  and  (2)  there  is  no  threshold  of  effect  at  two 
miles/square  mile,  or  any  other  level  of  density. 

p.  136.  AQ-S44.  Alternatives  2-6,  and  7.  In  alternatives  2-6,  this  is  a  good  standard.  The 
standard  for  alternative  7  is  excessive,  impractical,  and  often  may  prove  to  be  unachievable. 

Interim  Riparian  Management  Areas  (RHCAs  or  RIVfAs)  Width  Definitions 

p.  I49a,  b.  See  earlier  comments.  Zone  2  width  is  in  excess  of  the  width  reasonably  necessary 
for  control  of  sediment  or  any  other  potential  effect  upon  streams.  Zone  2  is  so  extensive  that, 
depending  on  standards  within  it,  desirable  and  necessary  ecosystem  goals  and  objectives  will  be 
precluded  for  entire  watersheds. 

Human  Uses  and  Values 

riU-01.  This  is  really  a  goal  statement;  ecosystem  "functions  and  processes"  are  not  described  in 
Tables  3-12  and  3-13  as  implied.  Once  again,  there  is  a  failure  to  state  a  single,  clear,  objective 
that  can  be  used  to  compare  alternatives. 

HU-02.  Again,  having  different  outcomes  as  objectives  is  inconsistent  with  basic  logic.  Which  is 
the  right  answer?  How  do  you  tell? 

HU-Sl.  What  is  this  standard  supposed  to  mean?  What  are  examples  that  could  preclude 
meeting  the  objective? 

HU-04.  There  is  a  concern  that  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  have  shown  a  bias  against  rural 
communities  by  using  arbitrary  means  to  reduce  the  number  of  communities  they  would  even 
consider  as  potentially  impacted.  Rather  than  eliminating  communities  from  consideration  as  the 
revised  calculation  of  timber  dependent  communities  does,  and  glossing  over  impacts,  a  worst 
case  or  reasonable  case  scenario  that  seeks  to  identify  all  impacts  is  appropriate. 

HU-S2.  It  is  inappropriate  to  identify  "priority  areas"  in  the  ROS.  How  are  impacts  to  be 
measured  if  the  areas  to  be  considered  are  identified  only  after  the  fact? 

HU-05.  Why  wait  3  years  before  completely  supporting  community  efforts  at  resiliency?  Which 
communities  will  be  supported?  Aside  from  the  3  year  schedule,  this  objective  is  really  a  goal. 
What  does  "support  rural  conununities"  mean?  As  written,  this  is  a  vague  promise  without 
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comminnent.  It  will  be  impossible  to  fail  if  even  the  slightest  action  is  taken. 

HU-06.  This  is  another  vague  goal  with  a  vague  3-ycar  schedule  to  do  something.  "Define  an 
agency  role"  could  mean  anything.  There  is  no  direction,  no  commitment,  no  accountability. 

HU-07.  This  objective  (actually  a  goal)  considers  only  one  element  of  the  relationship  among 
humans,  the  forest,  and  fire.  Management  of  fire  for  forest  health,  recreation,  aesthetics,  timber 
production  and  other  commodity  production  are  also  important  The  explanation  notes  the 
interest  placed  on  protecting  homes.  TTicre  is  also  interest  in  maintaining  a  range  of  recreation 
opportunities  and  other  ecosystem  fiinctions.  This  objective  appears  to  have  been  singled  out 
more  for  political  than  good  management  reasons. 

HU-09.  This  objective  should  be  deleted,  since  all  it  says  is  that  Objective  HU-0 1  will  be 
implemented.  This  is  only  a  weak  attempt  to  acknowledge  the  impacts  that  federal  land  uses  have 
on  local  governments. 

HU-II.  Despite  claims  that  recreation  accounts  for  some  87  percent  of  the  economic  activity  on 
Forest  Service  and  BLM  lands,  this  is  the  only  objective  that  deals  with  recreation  in  a  substantive 
manner.  Even  then,  the  objective  is  highly  biased  toward  specific  types  of  recreation  that  have  the 
lowest  demand  levels.  There  is  no  basis  for  limiting  new  recreation  opponunitics  to  only  a 
narrow  spectrum  of  activities.  The  objectives  should  include  a  wide  range  of  recreation 
opportunities  of  different  intensities. 

Ecosystem  Management 

p.  163.  EM-03.  This  objective  is  vague.  What  is  "the  January  30,  1996  integrity  paper"?  This 
objective  should  be  rewritten. 

p.  165.  EM-08  and  Accompanying  Standards.  Maintenance  of  soil  productivity  is  a 
fundamental  aspect  of  good  forest  and  range  management.  When  one  loses  the  inherent 
productivity  of  the  soil,  many  ecological  and  management  options  are  lost  along  with  it  Yet,  the 
underlying  rationale  for  the  soil  productivity  objectives  and  standards  in  Chapter  3  is  noticeably 
vague.  That  soils  change  as  a  result  of  vegetation  changes  may  or  may  not  be  a  cause  for 
concern;  indeed,  these  changes  are  to  be  expected.  What  is  a  more  relevant  question  is  whether 
the  change  that  occurs  to  soil  over  time  is  consistent  with  historical  range  of  expectations  for  the 
site. 

The  ICBEMP  has  embraced  constant  change  of  landscapes  as  an  ecological  paradigm,  yet  these 
objectives  and  standards  seemingly  imply  that  soils  are  not  supposed  to  change  along  with  the 
dynamic  landscape.  This  is  ironic  since  soil  is  the  underlying  support  system  for  all  ecosystems 
and  to  suggest  that  it  is  abnormal  for  soils  to  change  implies  that  soils  are  somehow  independent 
of  the  ecosystem.  Indeed,  as  vegetation  develops  on  a  site,  changes  in  quantity  and  quality  of 
organic  matter  occur  naturally  which,  in  turn,  affects  the  development  of  the  soil.  When  a  forest 
bums,  organic  matter,  including  that  in  the  soil,  can  be  rapidly  oxidized.  Invasion  of  the  burned 
site  by  grasses  and  forbs  contributes  new  forms  of  organic  matter  from  fibrous  root  systems  or 


can  recniit  nitrogen  to  the  site  through  N-fixation  by  herbaceous  legumes.  Organic  matter  quality 
gradually  changes  as  woody  scral  stages  begin  to  replace  the  herbs.  Thus,  soil  changes  are  a 
natural,  integrated  component  of  ecosystems  and,  of  and  by  themselves,  are  not  cause  for  alarm. 
Obviously,  this  concern  would  have  more  credibility  in  those  areas  where  soil  changes  fall 
significandy  outside  of  the  historical  range  of  variability  for  soil  dynamics. 

The  standards  that  have  been  developed  for  the  objective  of  maintaining/restoring  soil 
productivity  may  not  fulfill  the  objective.  There  may  be  several  good  reasons  for  retention  of 
large  organic  debris  in  forested  ecosystems.  It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  support  of  sustainable 
nutrient  supplies  is  one  of  them.  Large  logs  are  more  likely  to  tie  up  soil  nutrients  than  to  cycle 
them.  Wood  has  a  high  carbon:nitrogen  ratio.  As  a  result,  greater  amounts  of  wood  on  the  site 
will  immobilize  limiting  nutrients  (particularly  nitrogen)  in  microbial  biomass  to  be  released  only 
very  slowly  over  very  long  periods  of  time.  While  this  may  support  certain  microbial  components 
of  the  ecosystem,  this  would  occur  to  the  detriment  of  other  components  of  the  system.  Long- 
term  decomposition  products  could  potentially  contribute  to  the  organic  matter  content  of  the  soil 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  logs,  but  provide  little  nutrient  supply  suppon  to  the  remaining  99 
percent  of  the  forest  floor  area. 

If  the  objective  of  this  standard,  as  stated,  is  to  "provide  for  sustainable  nutrient  supply"  then 
retention  of  smaller  material  spread  across  a  wider  area  would  be  more  appropriate  to  accomplish 
the  objective.  Bark  has  higher  nutrient  concentrations  than  wood.  Nutrient  concentrations  are 
proportionately  higher  on  smaller  diameter  material  because  it  has  less  wood  and  more  bark. 
Microbial  biomass  would  immobilize  nutrients  for  a  shorter  period  of  time  because  of  this. 
Decomposition  of  smaller  material,  organic  matter  contributions,  and  turnover  of  critical  nutrients 
would  be  more  consistent  with  ecosystem  demands.  It  is  recommended  that  scientific  basis  for 
the  standards  supporting  Objective  EM-08  be  reexamined. 
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Draft  Maps,  Tables,  and  Figures  •.-■.- 

Map  2-3.  Annual  Precipitation.  The  highest  category  is  ">24  inches,"  which  docs  not  provide 
an  adequate  range  of  conditions. 


Draft  Appendix  G:  Interim  Riparian  Management  Objectives. 


Altern!>.tive  2  and  3.  p.  1.  These  alternatives  rely  on  the  original  PACRSH  RMOs.  Within 
PACFISH,  and  now  again  here,  appear  statements  that  now  are  demonstrably  untrue,  such  as,  "It 
has  been  determined  that  the  RMOs  described  in  PACFISH  were  good  indicators  of  ecosystem 
health,"  and  that  "the  RMOs  represented  a  good  starting  point  to  describe  the  desired  condition 
for  fish  habitat,"  and  that  the  "Interim  RMOs  are  considered  to  be  the  best  watershed  scale 
information  available."  But  in  fact  the  ICBEMP  now  has  data  at  its  disposal  that  demonstrates 
that  these  statements  are  not  true,  and  that  many  of  the  PACFISH  RMOs  are  seldom  achieved 
even  within  roadless  and  wilderness  watersheds.  For  instance,  compare  Overton's  1995  field  data 
from  the  Idaho  Batholith  to  the  PACFISH  RMOs  at  page  2: 


Pool  Frequency 

Source 

Channel  width  (ft)                                                         j 

10 

20 

25 

50 

75 

PACHSH 
Pools/mile 

96 

56 

47 

23 

OVERTON 
Pools/mile 

54 

31 

23 

9 

4 

Also,  the  PACFISH  RMO  for  channel  width/depth  ratio,  for  all  channels  irrespective  of  channel 
type  or  geomorphology,  is  <10.  However,  Overton's  extensive  sample  of  roadless  area  streams 
revealed  a  mean  width/depth  ratio  26,  and  that  less  than  25  percent  of  all  channels  had 
width/depth  ratios  of  the  PACFISH  RMO  C<10).  Two  major  conclusions  can  be  drawn: 


PACnSH  RMOs  are  not  based  on  the  "best"  data; 

management  that  tries  to  achieve  PACRSH  RMOs  is  tantamount  to  management 

for  an  unnatural  and  possibly  unhealthy  condition,  and  a  condition  that  is  not 

achievable. 
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Alternatives  4  and  6.  pp.  3-5.  The  text  generally  reads  well,  and  the  interim  RMOs  are  far  more 
realistic  and  data-based  than  those  from  PACFISH.  "nierc  continues  to  remain  some  danger  that 
theses  RMOs  remain  too  generalized,  butit  may  be-that  in  most  locations,  these  RMOs  do       ■     ■ 
provide  a  meaningful  starting  point  until  they  can  be  replaced  with  locally  derived  RMOs  called 
for  in  Alternatives  4  and  6. 


Alternative  5.  pp.  15-16.  Word  for  word,  this  is  nearly  identical  to  Fish  2000,  where  there  are 
no  "interim"  RMOs  in  the  absence  of  meaningful  data.  RMOs  are  only  established  based  on  local 
data;  that  is,  similar  to  Alternatives  4  and  6  for  ERU  13,  and  based  on  Overton's  data  report. 

Alternative  7.  pp.  16-17.  This  alternative  requires  PACFISH  RMOs  plus  the  adjustment  of 
RMOs  requires  watershed  analysis,  which  must  be  "peer  reviewed"  by  "interagencies."  It  should 
be  noted  that: 

•  PACnSH  RMOs  are  known  to  be  inapplicable  wherever  real  field  data  have  been 
collected  in  the  Basin; 

•  full  watershed  analysis  is  seldom  if  ever  needed  for  factual  refinement  of  instream 
RMOs; 

•  "Interagency  review"  of  watershed  analysis  conducted  by  interagency  personnel 
not  familiar  with  local  conditions  and  watershed  processes  would  more  often  lead 
to  administrative  entanglements  than  it  would  lead  to  improved  analytical 
products; 

•  p.  17.  Alternative  7  RMOs  for  fine  sediment,  cobble  embeddedness,  and  water 
temperature  (standards  in  addition  to  those  of  PACFISH)  are  known  to  be 
commonly  and  normally  exceeded  within  roadless  area  watersheds  with  excellent 
physical  and  biologic  integrity.  These  RMOs  do  not  provide  meaningful  measures 
of  expectations  or  measures  of  management  success 


Draft  Appendix  G:  Interim  Riparian  Management  Area  (RMA)  Delineation 

Alternatives  4  and  6.  Alternatives  4  and  6  rely  on  a  tiered  zone  approach  to  RMAs.  Zone  1  is 
the  inner  zone,  where  most  stream  input  processes  are  controlled,  and  Zone  2  is  the  outer  zone,  a 
"transition  and  buffer"  where  microclimate  effects  and  sediment  is  controlled  in  order  to  protect 
Zone  1  and  the  stream.  It  should  be  noted  that; 

•  Zone  1  dcfmition/boundaries  are  justified  for  both  perennial  and  intermittent 
streams; 

•  Zone  1  management  Standards  and  Guidelines  (S&Gs),  management  direction,  and 
true  intent  are  not  described  clearly  here  nor  elsewhere  within  DEIS  Chapters  1-3; 

•  there  remain  serious  concerns  about  the  definition  (boundaries)  for  Zone  2; 

•  Zones  1  and  2  combined  occupy  a  substantial  percentage  of  total  watershed  area, 
and,  depending  on  the  management  S&Gs,  may  render  effective  management 
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infcasible; 

•  An  interim  Zone  2  concept  that  would  prevent  clearcutting  immediately  adjacent  to 
Zone  1  may  have  some  technical  justification  in  consideration  of  blowdown,  or 
perhaps  potential  microclimatic  effects  within  Zone  1.  However,  a  minimum  width 
of  one  tree  height  (IH)  for  Zone  2  (in  addition  to  the  Zone  1  (IH)  is  not  justified 
on  these  effects  alone; 

•  Mirumum  Zone  2  width  is  1 H  for  perennial  streams  and  '/iH  for  intermitients. 
Although  such  a  wide  buffer  would  prevent  most  concentrated  sources  of  road 
sediment  from  reaching  streams,  what  is  not  considered  is  that  those  few  sources 
that  actually  reached  the  stream  would  be  delivering,  on  average,  very  small 
amounts  of  sediment:  ( 1 )  only  25%  of  total  eroded  volume  is  transported  more 
than  40%  of  total  travel  distance,  and  (2)  only  5%  of  eroded  volume  is  transported 
more  than  70%  of  travel  distance;  a  major  factor  is  obstruction  density  on  soil 
surfaces.  Mcgahan  and  Ketcheson's  maximum  sediment  transport  distance  was  47 
feet  for  diffuse  sources  of  erosion  such  as  those  originating  form  logging-induced 
soil  disturbance 

These  observations  suggest  that:  (1)  Zone  2  for  control  of  sediment  should  only  apply  to  road 
related  sources;  (2)  Zone  2  width  should  be  narrower  based  on  more  realistic  measures  of 
sediment  delivered  at  a  distance  from  source,  not  simply  travel  distance  alone;  and  (3)  Zone  2 
width  in  Moist  Forest  types  should  be  Vi  of  that  needed  for  Dry  Forest  due  to  surface  obstruction 
density. 
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Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Geisinger,  Northwest  Forestry  Association. 

Mr.  Geisinger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

For  the  record,  my  name  is  James  Geisinger.  I  am  president  of 
the  Northwest  Forestry  Association,  a  trade  group  that  represents 
forest  product  concerns  in  the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon.  I 
would  like  to  testify  on  our  association's  behalf  this  afternoon,  and 
with  your  permission,  my  colleague  from  the  Inter  Mountain  Forest 
Industries  Association,  James  S.  Riley,  has  asked  to  have  my  com- 
ments associated  with  him  and  his  organization.  It  is  a  very  simi- 
lar group  representing  forest  products  concerns  in  Idaho  and  west- 
ern Montana. 

We  are  both  very  strong  supporters  of  Section  314,  an  amend- 
ment to  bring  some  closure  to  this  ongoing  effort  for  developing 
long-term  management  strategies  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin, 
and  hopefully  our  testimony  this  afternoon  will  help  you  under- 
stand why  we  continue  to  support  such  a  measure. 

A  brief  bit  of  history,  I  think,  is  necessary  to  fully  understand  the 
concerns  that  we  have  about  this  undertaking.  It  clearly  was  the 
product  of  a  threat  of  a  lawsuit  by  the  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council  in  1993.  They  were  very  concerned  that  they  did  not  share 
in  the  management  plan  prepared  by  the  Clinton  administration 
for  the  west  slope  of  the  Cascades,  the  so-called  Option  9,  President 
Clinton's  Forest  Plan. 

They  went  to  the  administration  and  asked  for  a  similar  under- 
taking on  the  eastern  part  of  the  Cascades  and,  in  fact,  an  area 
embracing  the  entire  Columbia  River  Basin.  That  was  really  the 
genesis  of  this  effort. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  the  administration  did  supposedly  to 
preserve  options  to  be  considered  by  their  team  of  scientists  was  to 
impose  what  is  referred  to  as  the  eastside  screens,  which  in  effect 
brought  the  timber  sale  program  in  the  east  side  of  Washington 
and  Oregon  down  by  about  60  to  80  percent.  They  employed  a 
study  called  PACFISH  to  address  anadromous  fishery  concerns  and 
a  similar  plan  called  INFISH  for  native  inland  fisheries. 

The  impact  of  these  interim  directions  has  been  quite  devastat- 
ing, and  they  were,  in  effect,  implemented  with  nothing  more  than 
a  memo  out  of  the  administration.  I  would  submit,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  if  the  Forest  Service  ever  tried  to  increase  their  timber  sale 
program  by  60  or  80  percent  with  a  memo,  that  they  would  be 
sued.  In  fact,  we  were  forced  to  bring  litigation  on  this  very  issue, 
and  that  litigation  is  ongoing. 

The  ICBEMP  was  born  in  January  of  1994,  and  since  then  we 
believe  it  has  taken  on  somewhat  a  life  of  its  own.  It  is,  in  fact, 
our  view  the  Eastside  version  of  President  Clinton's  Forest  Plan  for 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  plan  that  brought  our  timber  sale  pro- 
gram down  by  about  80  percent  from  the  traditional  levels  that 
were  sold  in  the  decades  of  the  1980s. 

These  interim  directions,  we  are  very  concerned,  were  going  to  be 
not  replaced  but,  in  fact,  institutionalized  by  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  Planning  Project.  This  was  a  plan  to  be  completed  in  May 
of  1995,  and  here  we  are  in  May  of  1996,  without  a  final  plan,  not 
even  with  a  draft  of  the  environmental  impact  statement. 

Section  314  was  intended  to  bring  this  project  to  closure.  It  or- 
dered the  Forest  Service  and  the  BLM  units  to  embrace  the  sci- 
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entific  findings  that  have  been  developed  to  date  and  to  implement 
those  on  a  site-specific  basis  through  forest-by-forest  plan  amend- 
ments where  necessary.  I  can't  overemphasize  "where  necessary," 
because  we  are  talking  about  a  very  diverse  ecosystem  and  a  di- 
verse landscape. 

Our  biggest  concern  with  the  outcome  of  this  process  is  that  we 
are  going  to  have  a  one-size-fits-all  solution  to  an  area  covering 
three  or  four  and  a  half  States.  This  was  supposed  to  be  a  coopera- 
tive effort  between  a  number  of  agencies,  and  yet  we  have  seen 
very  heavy-handed  tactics  by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy, the  National  Marine  Fishery  Service  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  regarding  aquatic  ecosystems.  Last  year,  they  sent 
a  letter  to  the  team  saying,  you  do  it  our  way  or  we  won't  do  it 
all  the  way.  They  put  that  in  writing,  signed  by  three  regional  di- 
rectors from  those  respective  organizations. 

We  are  very  concerned  that  the  forest  health  concerns  that  every- 
body shares  will  not  be  adequately  addressed  in  this  plan.  Based 
on  information  we  have  received  through  a  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  request,  the  timber  outputs  being  considered  under  every  alter- 
native but  the  no  action  alternative  proposed  very  significant  re- 
ductions in  timber  supply.  In  fact,  most  of  the  alternatives  kind  of 
congregate  around  the  50  percent  reduction,  which  concerns  us  tre- 
mendously. 

The  economic  analysis  associated  with  the  work  done  to  date  is 
flawed  as  well.  The  impact  of  reductions  in  timber  harvest,  we 
think,  are  severely  understated  in  the  analysis  undertaken  so  far. 
Probably  of  greater  concern,  the  benefits  evolving  into  a  recreation- 
based  economy  are  equally  overstated.  In  fact,  the  State  legislature 
in  the  State  of  Idaho  commissioned  a  study  that  showed  that  recre- 
ation use  would  have  to  increase  by  291  percent  in  order  to  make 
up  for  the  losses  from  the  timber-based  economy  in  this  area. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  inflexible  standards  and  guidelines, 
particularly  when  it  comes  to  aquatic  systems,  where  buffers  as 
large  as  300  feet  along  both  sides  of  the  anadromous  fish-bearing 
streams  would  be  the  standard  that  would  be  applied  in  a  blanket 
fashion  rather  than  site-specific. 

Mr.  Regula.  Would  that  be  private  as  well  as  public? 

Mr.  Geisinger.  As  far  as  I  know,  this  is  on  Federal  land  only. 

But  the  point  is  we  need  some  site  specificity  brought  to  the 
table  here  in  order  to  do  an  adequate  job  and  a  professional  job  of 
addressing  problems  on  the  ground. 

Finally,  we  are  very  concerned  that  there  appears  to  be  no  imple- 
mentation strategy  for  this  plan.  We  do  not  know  if  every  national 
forest  and  BLM  unit  is  going  to  be  told  to  apply  the  same  stand- 
ards and  guidelines  everywhere  and  everyplace,  or  if  there  is  going 
to  be  some  formal  plan  amendment  process  to  update  the  national 
forest  management  plans  that  each  of  these  national  forest  units 
have  to  bring  in  this  new  science  on  a  site-specific  basis. 

So  we  basically  have  three  recommendations.  Number  one  is  this 
plan  should  reflect  both  economic  concerns  as  well  as  social  and  en- 
vironmental concerns.  And  we  are  very  concerned  that  the  timber- 
based  part  of  this  region's  economy  is  getting  short  shrift  in  terms 
of  how  it  is  being  addressed  in  the  economic  analysis  done  so  far. 
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We  think  that  Congress  needs  to  intervene  at  some  point  and 
bring  some  closure  to  this  process  that  has  gone  on  and  on  and  on 
and  provide  some  specific  instructions  on  how  the  information  de- 
veloped through  this  process,  which  by  and  large  is  very  valuable, 
be  applied  on  a  site-specific  basis.  And  that  is,  in  fact,  our  third 
recommendation,  that  forest-by-forest,  BLM-unit-by-BLM-unit  plan 
amendments  be  the  vehicle  for  implementing  this  new  information 
on  the  ground. 

We  think  the  process  has  gone  on  far  too  long.  It  has  cost  far  too 
much  money.  It  is  very  precedential  in  nature.  As  far  as  I  know, 
the  National  Forest  Management  Act  has  no  provisions  to  do  multi- 
regional  broad-based  ecosystem  management  plans.  We  thought 
the  NFMA  was  supposed  to  be  the  template  for  preparing  manage- 
ment plans  on  these  national  forests,  and  we  are  quite  concerned 
that  this  effort  goes  far  beyond  the  intent  of  that  statute. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Introduction 

Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman.   My  name  is  James  C.  Geisinger.   I  am  the  president  of  the 
Northwest  Forestry  Association  (NFA).  The  NFA  represents  primary  forest  product 
manufacturers  throughout  Oregon  and  Washington  on  matters  that  affect  timber  supply.  The 
members  of  NFA  are  very  concerned  over  the  outcome  of  this  project.  Consequently,  we  have 
been  very  active  in  the  process  since  its  inception. 

The  Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Project  (ICBEMP)  proposes  to  amend  74 
Forest  Service  and  BLM  plans  within  the  interior  Columbia  Basin.  This  would  be  accompUshed 
by  two  large  scale  enviroimiental  impact  statements  (EIS)  referred  to  as  the  Eastside  EIS  which 
covers  eastern  Oregon  and  eastern  Washington,  and  the  Upper  Columbia  River  Basin  (UCRB) 
EIS  which  includes  those  portions  of  Idaho,  Montana,  and  neighboring  states  that  are  within  the 
Columbia  or  Snake  River  drainages. 

General  Issues  and  Concerns 

The  charter  (January  21,1 994)  for  the  Project  calls  for  four  products:  1 )  a  scientific  fi'amework 
for  ecosystem  tnanagement;  2)  a  scientific  assessment  for  ecosystem  management  in  the  interior 
Columbia  Basin;  3)  a  final  enviroimiental  intact  statement  and  record  of  decision;  and  4)  a 
scientific  evaluation  of  planning  aheraatives.  Origmally,  the  draft  EIS  was  to  be  completed  in 
November,  1994  with  the  final  EIS  approximately  6  months  later  m  May,  1995. 

We  were  at  first  encouraged  by  the  Project's  time  line  and  commitment  to  an  open  process. 
Unfortunately,  now,  28  months  later,  our  opinion  is  quite  different.  The  Project  grew  in  size, 
took  on  a  life  of  its  own,  consumed  too  much  of  limited  dollars  intended  for  the  Forests  to  use  in 
on  the  groimd  management,  and  was  not  as  open  a  process  as  we  had  hoped. 

We  also  grew  increasmgly  concerned  with  the  scientific  integrity  and  objectivity  underlying  the 
Project.  Much  of  this  is  based  on  our  review  of  the  Draft  EISs  obtained  imder  a  FOIA  request  in 
April  and  portions  of  the  draft  scientific  assessment. 
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In  general,  these  concerns  include  the  following: 

Gridlock  Persists.  Project  leaders  have  made  concerted  efforts  to  enhst  the  cooperation  of 
federal  regulatory  agencies  in  the  planning  process.   But  last  year  after  the  Preliminary  Draft  EISs 
were  released,  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  (NMFS),  the  US  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service 
(USFWS),  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  indicated  in  a  joint  memorandum  to 
the  Executive  Steering  Committee  of  the  Project  their  unwillingness  to  allow  riparian  management 
measures  they  perceive  to  be  less  stringent  than  theirs,  even  if  studies  indicate  that  a  new 
management  approach  may  actually  reduce  catastrophic  risks  and  environmental  impacts  on 
endangered  species.  They  continue  to  push  for  an  Aquatic  Conservation  Strategy  jointly  designed 
by  them  to  be  incorporated  mto  each  proposed  alternative  to  provide  direction  for  riparian 
management.  Their  approach  lacks  integration  and  prolongs  the  "one  size  fits  all"  restrictive 
management  that  has  been  a  key  feature  of  the  interim  strategies  that  have  prevented  the 
management  agencies  from  dealing  efifectrvely  with  forest  health  problems.  What  is  particularly 
troublesome  is  that  NMFS  and  the  other  regtilatory  agencies  did  not  adequately  participate  m  the 
Project  throughout  the  development  of  the  PreUminary  Draft  EISs. 

Forest  Health.  A  major  impetus  behind  the  Project  has  been  concern  over  forest  health 
conditions  in  the  Inland  West.  Nimierous  studies  and  reports,  including  the  Everett  Report 
(1993),  The  Blue  Mountains  Ecosystem  Restoration  Strategy  (1993),  the  Kitzhaber  Report 
(1995),  and  a  Forest  Health  Alert  issued  by  the  Oregon  Department  of  Forestry  in  1995,  have 
documented  the  severity  and  extent  of  forest  health  problems  in  the  region  and  the  risks  of 
catastrophic  wildfire  associated  with  them.  The  Project  Charter  cited  Dr.  Everett's  report, 
Eastside  Forest  Ecosystem  Health  Assessment,  as  one  of  the  key  sources  to  be  studied  in 
developing  an  ecosystem  management  strategy  for  the  interior  Columbia  River  Basin.  Yet  the 
effects  of  each  of  the  alternatives  on  forest  health  have  not  been  clearly  and  prominently  presented 
in  Chapter  Four  which  examines  the  environmental  consequences  of  the  akematives.  This  chapter 
needs  to  be  revised  to  address  impacts  on  forest  health  from  each  of  the  management  ahematKes. 
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Wildfire  risks  increase  as  Forest  health  conditions  decline  with  direct  implications  for  aquatic  and 
riparian  resources  as  well  as  soil  conditions.  One  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
catastrophic  wildfire  and  thereby  protecting  these  resources  is  through  active  management 
techniques  such  as  thinning  of  overcrowded  stands  followed  by  prescribed  burning.  Yet  the  Draft 
EISs  erroneously  conclude  that  ahemattves  which  propose  active  management  (ahematives  4  and 
5)  create  a  higher  likelihood  of  disturbance  to  these  resources  than  ahemative  7,  whose  passive 
management  approach  would  actually  increase  the  risk  of  large,  high-severity  fires. 

Timber  Outputs.  One  of  the  main  "Needs"  identified  by  the  Project  is  to  assure  adequate, 
predictable  timber  supplies  fi-om  pubUc  lands    Yet  there  are  several  indicators  in  the  Draft  EISs 
that  cause  us  to  question  whether  this  goal  will  be  met.  First,  the  number  of  acres  shown  to  be 
available  for  harvest  in  output  tables  compiled  for  all  of  the  Drail  HIS  action  ahematives  is 
substantially  lower  than  the  harvest  acreage  declared  in  the  adopted  forest  plans.  Second,  a  draft 
report  by  the  Project's  landscape  ecology  team  recommends  agamst  the  harvesting  of  mediimi  to 
large  trees  across  much  of  the  Interior  Columbia  River  Basin.  Third,  we  are  concerned  that  by 
averaging  forest  inventory  data,  the  science  integration  team  is  under-representing  the  quantity  of 
medium  to  large  diameter  trees  and  available  forest  volume  thereby  masking  opportunities  to 
offset  ecosystem  management  costs  by  producing  valuable  commodities.  It  appears  that  the 
Project  may  be  seriously  under-estimating  the  capacity  of  the  public  lands  in  the  region  to  supply 
merchantable  timber  on  a  sustainable  basis  and  may  in  fact  be  contributing  to  forest  health 
problems. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  projected  merchantable  timber  volume,  acres  treated,  and  volume 
per  acre  by  ahemative  for  the  eastside  (figures  are  per  year): 


Alternative 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Volume 
(MMBF) 

1,450 

790 

725 

770 

925 

625 

311 

Acres 
(xlOOO) 

145 

75 

103 

110 

125 

90 

28 

MBF/Acre 

10.00 

10.53 

7.07 

7.00 

7.40 

6.94 

11.11 

Alternative  1  is  the  No  Action  or  current  forest  plan  alternative.  Alternative  2  is  current  forest 
plans  plus  interim  direction,  i.e.,  eastside  screens,  PACFISH,  and  INFISH.  Alternative  3  focuses 
on  minimizing  unwanted  change  to  local  communities  due  to  Federal  land  management  and 
therefore  includes  an  emphasis  on  local  pubUc  involvement  m  decision  making.  Alternative  4  is 
designed  to  aggressively  restore  ecosystem  health  through  active  management.  Altematrve  5 
emphasizes  only  economic  efiBciency  consistent  with  principles  of  ecosystem  management. 
Altematrve  6  emphasizes  experimental  and  adaptive  management  to  restore  and  maintain 
ecosystems  m  a  slow  and  cautions  manner.  Alternative  7  estabUshes  a  system  of  reserves  that 
would  provide  very  Uttle  opportunity  for  citizen  use  of  pubUc  lands. 


Two  points  can  be  made  which  would  call  into  question  the  analysis  relating  to  timber  outputs 
based  on  the  above  table.  First,  the  figiues  provided  by  the  Project  for  Altematrve  2,  which 
reflects  ciurent  management  including  interim  direction,  are  totally  erroneous  in  that  they  grossly 
overstate  actual  performance.  For  fiscal  years  94  and  95,  the  eastside  forests  accompHshed  305.6 
and  4 17.3  million  board  feet  (mmbf)  respectively.  These  are  the  first  two  fiscal  years  that  were 
completely  imder  the  direction  of  all  the  interim  directions.  Given  this,  how  did  the  Project  come 
up  with  a  figure  nearly  twice  this  (790  nmibf)?  Also,  for  Alternative  2.  the  10.53  mbCacre  figure 
is  off  by  at  least  a  magnitude  often  fi'om  what  is  actually  happening  in  practice. 
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The  second  point  is  that  Altemati^•e  4,  the  one  which  is  designed  to  aggressKely  restore 
ecosystem  heahh  through  active  management,  has  the  fourth  lowest  total  \ olume  and  nearly  the 
lowest  volume  per  acre.   If  aggressive  restoration  through  active  management  results  in  the  one  of 
the  lowest  overall  volumes  and  the  hghtest  per  acre  treatments  over  so  few  acres,  what  exactly  do 
the  Project  managers  have  in  mind''  What  is  their  concept  of  active  management  and  aggressive 
restoration? 

Old  Growth  and  Other  Forest  Structures.  The  Draft  EISs  contain  targets  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  large  amounts  of  old  growth  structures.  While  old  growth  characteristics  play  an 
important  role  in  eastside  forests,  it  is  widely  accepted  that  a  balanced  representation  of  dififerent 
forest  structures  is  important  for  providing  healthy  and  resilient  forest  ecosystems.  An  over- 
representation  of  old  forest  structures  does  not  provide  for  species  diversity,  reduction  of  risk  of 
large  disturbances  such  as  catastrophic  wildfire,  insects  and  disease,  and  arbitrarily  limits  access  to 
abundant  supplies  of  merchantable  timber. 

Economic  Values.  There  has  been  a  concerted  efiFort  to  downplay  the  importance  of  the  forest 
products  industry  to  the  regional  economy.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  forest  products  sector 
directly  and  indirectly  contributes  9  to  1 1  percent  of  the  entire  regional  income,  there  is  a 
persistent  and  incorrect  view  expressed  in  the  Project's  economic  assessment  that  it  is  a  relatively 
insignificant  economic  contributor.  The  efiFort  by  the  Project  to  downplay  the  importance  of 
resource  based  industries  is  an  intentional  tactic  of  the  agencies  to  make  it  easier  to  adopt  policies 
that  adversely  impact  these  industries. 

The  Project  simply  ignored  recent  studies  that  show  how  truly  significant  the  forest  products 
industry  is  to  the  region's  economy    One  such  study,  A  Study  of  the  Effects  of  Changing  Federal 
Timber  Policies  on  Rural  Communities  in  Northcentral  Idaho,  by  Robison.  et  al  was 
commissioned  by  the  Idaho  Legislature  and  completed  in  February,  1996.  Robison  predicts  that  if 
current  federal  timber  policies  are  continued.  6  of  the  9  sawmills  in  the  region  studied  will  be 
forced  to  close.  This  would  resuh  in  a  total  net  loss  oC!  percent  of  all  jobs  and  a  9  percent  drop 
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in  earnings  by  the  year  2000    Robison  also  measured  the  impact  on  local  government  finances 
through  the  reduction  of  federal  timber.  Again,  under  current  poHcies,  he  estimates  a  deficit  of 
$1.6  million  or  roughly  17  percent  of  expenditures  resulting  fi^omjob  losses  and  out-migration  in 
Idaho  County. 

This  study  is  not  the  only  one  which  refutes  the  Project's  notion  that  federal  lands  do  not  play  a 
significant  role  in  the  regional  economy.   Robison's  and  these  other  studies  are  cited  at  the  end  of 
this  testimony. 

The  other  issue  here  is  the  Project,  while  downplaying  the  overall  significance  of  Federal  lands  to 
the  region's  economy,  does  just  the  opposite  when  speaking  about  recreation  and  tourism. 
According  to  the  draft  economic  assessment,  m  the  interior  Columbia  Basin,  "only  four  percent  of 
the  jobs  are  linked  to  resource  [production]  industries,  while  15  percent  of  the  jobs  are 
attributable  to  recreation. "  The  Project  essentially  is  saying  that  we  need  not  be  concerned  about 
resource  based  industries  since  recreation  and  tourism  is  more  important  and  could  provide 
employment  for  displace  workers. 

Again,  the  Project  failed  to  look  at  all  the  available  information.  A  recent  publication  of  American 
Forests  in  cooperation  with  the  Blue  Mountains  Natural  Resources  Institute  talks  about  economic 
aspects  in  the  Blue  Mountains  area. 

"Resource-related  employment  for  the  Blue  Mountain  area  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  i.e.  logging  and  wood  products,  agriculture,  recreation,  and  federal 
and  state  resource  agencies,  accounts  for  about  26,500  jobs.  This  is  about  24%  of 
all  employment  in  the  region.  Only  one  percent  of  the  resource-related 
emploNTPent  is  in  recreation  though  the  area  experiences  approximately  1 2  milUon 
recreational  visits  a  year. 
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From  the  gross  receipts  of  product  sales  from  the  national  forests,  25%  is 
remitted  to  local  governments.  These  monies  are  used  for  maintenance  of  area 
roads  and  schools.   Because  the  local  governments  employ  many  area  residents, 
the  economic  effects  of  changes  in  management  actixities  that  affect  gross  receipts 
need  to  be  considered  before  any  project  decisions  are  made  especially  since 
percentage  of  unemployment,  exceeded  the  respective  state  average  in  all  counties 
of  the  Blue  Mountains  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 

Based  on  data  from  the  eight-county  region  of  northeast  Oregon  and  four- 
coimty  region  of  southeast  Washington,  approximately  60%  of  the  timber  harvest 
has  been  from  US  Forest  Service  land  with  the  remaining  40%  coining  primarily 
from  private  land... 

Most  residents  of  the  Blue  Mountains  and  many  residents  of  the  United 
States  benefit  in  some  measure  from  the  natural  resources  of  the  Blue  Mountain 
area    These  benefits  range  from  supporting  livelihoods  to  the  quality  of  life  we 
enjoy.   In  the  Blue  Moiuitains  our  dependence  on  forest  resources  is  particularly 
apparent  in;  the  timber  industry's  reUance  on  National  Forest  timber,  the  domestic 
uses  of  water  supplied  by  forest  watersheds,  the  importance  of  forage  provided  for 
livestock,  the  special  relationship  Native  Americans  have  to  their  lands  and  waters, 
and  the  many  recreation  opportimities  the  area  provides."  (emphasis  added) 

Though  the  American  Forests  publication  is  referring  to  the  Blue  Moimtains  region,  it  would  be 
safe  to  say  that  the  relative  figures  apply  throughout  the  basin.  What's  particularly  interesting  is 
that  Thomas  W.  Quigley,  who  is  the  Project's  Science  Integration  Team  Leader,  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  American  Forests  publication. 

The  Project  also  advances  the  notion  that  recreation  and  tourism  can  replace  jobs  lost  in  the 
timber  industry.  This  concept  is  also  without  basis.   Robison,  et  al  looked  at  the  question  of 
whether  timber  income  can  be  replaced  by  tourism.  The  authors  developed  a  tounsm-replaces- 
timber  scenario  by  increasing  tourism  sufficiently  to  cover  the  earnings  lost  due  to  the  federal 
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hardest  cutbacks.  The  model  results  indicated  that  tourism  would  need  to  increase  by  29 1  percent 
beyond  its  1994  level.  This  resuhs  in  part  because  the  earnings  per  worker  are  much  greater  in 
timber  towns  than  they  are  in  towns  catering  to  the  needs  of  tourists  and  residents  with  outside 
income.   For  example,  earnings  per  worker  in  Pierce,  a  timber  town,  were  over  S3  1.000  in  1994 
compared  to  about  S 19  000  in  Riggins,  a  tourist  toun. 

Another  example  is  in  1994  the  average  annual  payroll  per  job  in  Lumber  and  Wood  Products  in 
the  Blue  Mountains  area  was  S28, 1 17.  The  similar  statistic  for  aU  jobs  in  the  U.S.  was  $26,939. 
Workers  in  recreation  (Amusement/Recreation  Services)  typically  do  not  earn  a  family  wage. 
Again  in  1994,  the  average  annual  payroll  per  job  in  this  sector  in  the  Blue  Moimtains  area  was 

S7,024. 

The  fact  is  a  good  ecosystem  management  strategy  can  provide  opportunities  for  commercial 
products,  recreation,  and  enviroimiental  enhancement  at  the  same  time. 

Flexible  vs  Rigid  Riparian  Management  Strategies.  In  developing  riparian  management 
strategies,  project  scientists  are  increasingly  recognizing  the  need  to  consider  site  specific 
conditions.  However,  each  of  the  alternatives  in  the  Draft  EISs  includes  provisions  for  forest 
supervisors  to  resort  to  the  application  of  rigid,  preconceived  standards  such  as  no-harvest  300 
foot  buffer  areas  if  they  are  unable  to  conduct  watershed  analysis  on  their  national  forests.  These 
"optional"  standards  in  the  Draft  EISs  resemble  the  management  restrictions  contained  in 
PACFISH  and  the  Eastside  Interim  Management  Direction  (or  eastside  screens)  and  are 
inconsistent  with  the  Project's  goals  and  principles.  The  Project's  Charter  calls  for  the 
development  and  implementation  of  long-term  strategies  to  replace  these  interim  strategies. 
Instead,  what  we  are  seeing  is  the  perpetuation  of  the  status  quo  or  worse. 

The  forest  products  industry  strongly  supports  restoring  anadromous  and  resident  fisheries.  We 
are,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  measures  for  freshwater  habitat  be  scientifically  soimd,  address 
all  resource  values,  and  minimize  social  and  economic  impacts.  Also,  we  must  be  realistic  and 
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recognize  that  there  is  a  multitude  of  factors  that  have  led  to  the  decline  and  lack  of  recovery  of 
anadromous  and  resident  fisheries.  Tlie  role  that  Federal  lands  have  played  in  this  array  is  a  very 
minor  one.   Thus  we  should  not  expect  to  place  the  burden  of  recovery  measures  on  these  Federal 
lands 

The  proposals  we  are  seeing  from  the  Project  for  riparian  management  area  buffers  are  not  only 
arbitrary  but  would  resuh  in  setting  vast  areas  of  forest  off  Umits  to  management.  A  recent 
analysis  of  a  16,776  acre  watershed  in  the  Blue  Mountains  compares  four  different  strategies  for 
riparian  area  management.  The  Oregon  Water  Classification  Rules,  adopted  by  the  Oregon 
Department  of  Forestry  and  accepted  by  EPA  and  state  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  for 
state  and  private  lands,  results  in  approximately  4  percent  of  the  watershed  in  buffers.  The 
PACFISH  standards,  abeady  criticized  for  being  excessive,  resuhs  in  2 1  percent  in  buffers.  The 
two  proposals  from  the  Projert,  the  Two-tiered,  Tree  Height  approach  and  Two-tiered,  Slope- 
based  approach,  would  resuh  in  23  and  33  percent  of  the  watershed  in  buffers  respectively. 
Watersheds  with  higher  stream  densities,  steeper  slopes,  or  taller  trees  than  the  one  analyzed, 
would  result  in  higher  percentages  in  buffers.  In  these  "tiered"  approaches,  we  are  concerned 
with  the  lack  of  clarity  on  what,  if  anything,  can  happen  in  these  areas. 

The  immediate  question  then  is  how,  with  up  to  33  percent  of  a  watershed  set  aside  in  these 
riparian  buffers,  can  the  agencies  hope  to  address  forest  health  concerns?  Also,  with  these 
buffers,  how  can  the  agencies  expect  to  efBciently  manage  the  adjacent  and  interspersed  lands? 
What  is  the  impact  to  local  communities  of  these  proposals'*  None  of  these  questions  are  being 
answered  by  the  Project. 


Technical  Imbalance.  While  the  Project  Charter  specifically  calls  for  a  management  strategy  that 
mtegrates  "social  values,  ecological  capabilities,  and  economic  relationships,"  many  Project 
proposals  focus  more  on  preservation  of  natural  resources  than  on  creating  a  plan  which 
addresses  equally  the  needs  of  wildlife,  habitat,  people,  and  communities.  For  example,  data 
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gathered  as  part  of  the  assessment  provide  a  much  less  detailed  picture  of  social  and  economic 
conditions  in  the  region  than  they  do  of  ecological  conditions.  This  imbalance  suggests  that 
ecological  issues  are  being  weighed  more  heavily  in  project  analysis  and  product  development 
than  social  and  economic  issues. 

Support  for  social  and  economic  well-being  is  one  of  the  Project's  key  "Needs."  We  are  very 
concerned  that  the  Project  may  not  meet  this  need.  Jobs  and  people  must  be  given  equal 
consideration  with  ecological  factors  in  developing  resoiu'ce  management  strategies. 

Agencies  Lack  Comprehensive  Implementation  Strategy.  We  have  repeatedly  been  asking 
how  the  agencies  will  make  the  transition  from  the  conclusion  of  the  Project  mto  amending  or 
revising  management  plans.  To  date,  we  have  not  received  an  answer  to  this  question.  Of  course 
our  iJtimate  objective,  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  agencies',  is  to  be  able  to  manage  these 
lands  for  sustainable  resources  on  a  consistent  and  predictable  basis.  Unfortimately,  mdications 
are  that  this  won't  happen  in  the  near  fiiture.  If  the  Final  EISs  and  Records  of  Decision  for  the 
ICBEMP  amend  the  forest  plans,  no  one  is  willing  to  say  how  that  will  happen  and  what  the 
nature  of  the  amendments  or  revisions  will  be.  Our  previous  experience  with  simultaneous 
amendments  to  forest  plans  (eastside  screens,  PACFISH,  and  INFISH)  have  resulted  in  top-down, 
one  size  fits  all  measures  that  restrict  management  more  than  guide  it.  We  are  concerned  that  the 
Records  of  Decision  for  the  Project  will  result  m  the  same  thing  or  m  Ueu  thereof,  call  for  fiirther 
studies  and  analysis  before  any  management  can  take  place.  Either  way,  we  don't  see  this  project 
breaking  the  gridlock  on  the  groimd  which  is  presently  preventing  management  from  occurring. 

Also  of  great  concern  is  the  treatment  of  existing  projects  when  the  new  management  direction 
from  the  Project  and  subsequent  forest  plan  amendments  is  implemented.  Too  often  in  the  past 
when  significant  changes  in  direction  have  been  implemented,  e.g.  eastside  screens,  PACFISH, 
and  the  President's  Forest  Plan,  existing  projects  and  even  previously  completed  analyses  have 
been  discarded  or  gone  through  lengthy  revisions  to  comply  with  the  new  direction.   This  has  led 
to  gridlock,  finstration.  and  a  waste  of  limited  resources. 
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Recommendations 

1  have  presented  here  some  of  the  issues  of  greatest  concern  to  us  with  the  ICBEMP.  Certainly 
there  are  more  and  these  have  been  well  documented  and  submitted  to  the  Project.  Given  this, 
our  recommendations  at  this  time  include: 

1 )  We  need  to  see  a  document  that  is  equally  reflective  of  social  and  economic  considerations  as  it 
is  for  ecological  considerations, 

2)  Given  the  concerns  about  the  forest  plan  amendment  process  which  will  likely  be  lengthy, 
assistance  from  Congress  is  necessary  to  expedite  this  process  and  assure  some  likelihood  of 
success, 

3)  Grandfather  existing  projects  and  analyses  to  avoid  doing  them  over  once  the  new  strategies 
are  completed,  and 

4)  The  Project  needs  to  take  a  little  more  time,  given  the  outcome  of  the  appropriations  bill,  and 
review  these  and  other  comments  it  has  recently  received  and  make  the  necessary  changes  to  its 
products.   How  much  time  should  be  very  limited—perhaps  a  month  or  two  at  most.  The  Project 
has  taken  too  long  as  is  and  we  want  it  to  come  to  a  conclusion  as  soon  as  possible,  but  we  also 
want  the  conclusion  to  be  credible  and  implementable  wiiich  we  don't  believe  is  the  case  given  the 
current  draft  products. 
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Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Halley,  Pulp  and  Paperwork  Customers  Re- 
source Council. 

Mr.  Halley.  Good  afternoon.  My  name  is  David  Halley.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  United  Paperworkers  International  Union  Local 
712,  and  I  work  at  the  Potlatch  Corporation  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill 
in  Lewiston,  Idaho.  I  am  a  constituent  of  the  5th  Congressional 
District  of  Washington,  and  I  would  like  to  thank  Representative 
Nethercutt  for  inviting  me  to  be  here  and  represent  the  views  of 
working  men  and  women  from  the  pulp,  paper  and  solid  wood  prod- 
ucts industries.  Too  often  in  recent  years  our  opinions  have  not 
been  sought  until  after  the  pink  slips  have  been  handed  out  and 
we  are  being  asked  which  field  we  would  like  to  be  retrained. 

The  idea  behind  the  Interior  Columbia  River  Basin  Project 
seemed  to  be  a  sound  one.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  BLM  recog- 
nized the  need  to  address  what  were  becoming  increasingly  large 
problems  over  a  wide  geographic  range.  We  could  leave  politics  and 
personal  agendas  out  of  the  process  and  institute  a  science-based 
approach  to  the  natural  resource  issues  that  have  basically  encased 
management  of  our  national  forests  in  gridlock. 

The  project  so  far  leaves  a  few  questions  unanswered.  The 
project  was  first  started  under  the  ecosystem  management  ap- 
proach. In  presentations  to  concerned  stakeholders,  this  process 
was  depicted  as  three  overlapping  rings  that  closely  resembled  the 
Olympic  symbol.  One  ring  represented  the  biophysical  element,  the 
next  was  the  social  element,  and  the  third  was  the  economic  ele- 
ment. Management  activities  that  fell  into  the  overlapping  portions 
of  the  rings  could  go  forth  under  the  project. 

What  we  have  seen  in  the  information  that  has  come  out  so  far 
is  that  the  biophysical  concerns  are  getting  far  more  attention  than 
the  social  and  economic  interests.  This  is  especially  troubling  to  us 
that  have  seen  the  same  thing  happen  on  the  west  coast  with  the 
Northern  spotted  owl.  What  we  saw  in  that  debate  was  that  work- 
ers and  their  families  were  largely  ignored.  Five  years  later  we  find 
that  the  owl  exists  in  numbers  far  greater  than  ever  anticipated 
and  in  a  wider  variety  of  habitat  than  was  ever  thought  possible. 
But  that  is  little  comfort  to  those  families  whose  lives  were  turned 
upside  down  or  those  communities  that  were  virtually  destroyed  in 
the  rush  to  put  wildlife  species  ahead  of  our  own. 

What  we  really  haven't  seen  incorporated  into  these  debates  is 
the  studies  on  human  behavior,  when  a  man  and  a  woman  no 
longer  can  provide  food,  shelter  and  clothing  for  their  family;  the 
instances  of  domestic  violence,  alcoholism,  divorce,  poverty  and 
even  worse.  I  have  yet  to  see  any  documentation  of  an  owl  taking 
its  own  life  because  it  couldn't  procreate. 

A  total  of  22  communities  in  the  Columbia  Basin  region,  includ- 
ing four  in  the  northern  part  of  my  congressional  district,  have 
been  identified  by  the  project  as,  quote,  timber-dependent.  When 
asked  if  timber-dependent  communities  would  receive  special  con- 
sideration by  the  project,  a  representative  of  the  Forest  Service  re- 
plied, we  are  not  required  by  law  to  protect  or  sustain  commu- 
nities. He  acknowledged  that  people  may  not  like  that  fact,  but 
that  is  the  law,  which  he  said  reflects  the  changing  values  of  peo- 
ple. I  don't  agree  with  that  statement. 
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I  believe  that  the  vocal  minority  has  gotten  its  way  the  past  few 
years,  and  the  people  who  live  in  these  affected  areas  are  finally 
saying  enough  is  enough.  It  is  imperative  that  community  and  eco- 
nomic stability  have  equal  importance  to  biophysical  concerns  in 
any  final  document  or  documents  that  come  out  of  the  project.  We 
cannot  afford  to  relive  the  mistakes  made  on  the  west  coast  in  the 
early  1990s. 

Another  area  of  concern  is  the  lack  of  the  Forest  Service's  ability 
to  keep  timber  in  the  pipeline  while  the  project  is  getting  done. 
There  also  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  clear  understanding  on  how  the 
finished  EIS  is  going  to  be  used  to  change  existing  forest  plans.  I 
have  heard  the  science  team  leaders  quoted  as  saying  the  two 
projects  will  be  a  broad-scale  plan  that  will  have  little  utility  on  the 
national-forest  level.  Meanwhile,  back  at  the  forest  level,  land  man- 
agers are  waiting  for  the  results  to  see  how  it  will  affect  their  for- 
est plans.  If  I  understand  correctly,  after  the  EIS  is  completed, 
there  will  be  a  three-year  time  frame  to  mesh  the  two  together. 
This  is  simply  too  long.  The  pipeline  is  empty,  and  no  one  is 
priming  the  pump. 

The  intent  behind  the  language  that  would  have  stopped  the 
funding  of  the  project  at  the  draft  stage  was  to  get  the  scientific 
information  contained  in  the  draft  into  the  hands  of  local  forest 
land  managers  and  to  let  them  use  that  information  to  manage  the 
lands  entrusted  to  them.  We  must  agree  with  this  approach. 

Decisions  made  regarding  implementation  of  the  science  included 
in  the  EIS  should  be  made  at  the  lowest  possible  level;  preferably 
at  the  national  forest  level,  but  no  higher  than  the  regional  plan- 
ning level.  We  can't  afford  someone  sitting  behind  a  desk  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  making  specific  land  management  decisions  for  Idaho. 
The  person  closest  to  the  finished  product  usually  knows  what  is 
best  in  certain  situations.  We  in  labor  recognize  that  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service  has  some  extremely  competent  and  dedicated  employees 
who  really  care  about  the  lands  that  they  manage,  but  our  worst 
nightmare  would  be  for  this  EIS  to  become  a  one-size-fits-all  man- 
agement plan  for  the  86  million  acres  of  Federal  lands  covered  by 
the  project,  or  worse  yet,  that  it  dictate  management  for  the  full 
144  million  acres,  which  includes  millions  of  acres  of  private  prop- 
erty. We  were  very  distressed  by  the  administration's  resistance  to 
include  language  that  specifically  spells  out  private  property  rights 
as  they  relate  to  the  Endangered  Species  Act  under  this  project. 

On  March  8th  of  this  year  the  United  States  Court  of  Federal 
Claims  handed  down  a  landmark  interim  opinion  in  the  case  of 
Hage  V.  The  United  States.  Chief  Judge  Loren  Smith  gave  consid- 
erable attention  to  explaining  the  basic  philosophy  behind  the  fifth 
amendment  taking  clause.  He  said,  taking  cases  are  only  about  one 
thing,  whether  the  government  action  in  question  takes  private 
property  without  just  compensation.  Taking  cases  are  not  about  the 
environment  or  endangered  species  or  wetlands.  The  protection  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment  is  most  needed  to  protect  the  minority 
against  the  exercise  of  governmental  power  when  the  need  of  the 
government  to  regulate  is  greatest  and  the  desire  of  the  popular 
majority  is  strongest.  The  existence  of  property  rights,  not  the  judi- 
ciary's finding  of  a  taking,  impose  these  limits. 
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We  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  Members  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
congressional  delegation  who  have  worked  so  hard  to  try  and  make 
sure  strong  property  rights  language  was  included  in  the  appro- 
priations bill. 

Recently,  Dr.  Jay  O'Laughlin  of  the  College  of  Forestry,  Range 
and  Wildlife  Sciences  at  the  University  of  Idaho  was  asked,  what 
was  the  biggest  barrier  in  coming  to  some  agreement  on  these  for- 
estry issues  that  we  are  deadlocked  on?  He  replied  simply,  lack  of 
public  trust.  I  thought  it  was  an  excellent  answer.  Sooner  or  later, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  let  our  land  managers  do  the  jobs  that  they 
are  charged  with  doing,  allowing  for  the  flexibility  to  do  what  is 
right  on  a  particular  piece  of  ground. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  public's  right  to  have  input  in  Federal 
and  state  land  management  decisions,  but  we  must  get  away  from 
letting  each  individual  citizen  micromanage  our  forests.  I  am  weary 
of  individuals  who  answer  every  forestry  disagreement  with  a  tired 
old  phrase,  well,  they  are  my  forests,  too.  Well,  they  are  my  space 
shuttles,  too,  and  the  Nav/s  aircraft  carriers  are  mine,  too,  but  no- 
body gets  to  tell  me  when  they  can  take  them  out.  I  can't  think  of 
any  other  government  operation  or  program  that  allows  the  type  of 
individual  citizen  involvement  as  the  Forest  Service's  timber  sale 
program. 

Congress  needs  to  set  policy  and  modify  current  Federal  law  to 
get  the  courts  out  of  forest  management  or  avoid  getting  the  courts 
in  where  they  are  not  already.  Forests  should  be  managed  on  a 
sound  scientific  basis  and  not  on  emotionalism. 

Because  this  project  is  intended  to  modify  some  74  Forest  Service 
and  BLM  plans  within  the  Columbia  River  Basin,  we  need  strong 
language  to  prevent  those  plans  from  ending  up  in  court  should  the 
final  EIS  be  the  subject  of  a  lawsuit.  This  should  be  about  remov- 
ing gridlock,  not  creating  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  labor  has  a  vested  in- 
terest in  seeing  some  movement  on  these  issues.  We  realize  that 
the  future  of  timber  harvests  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  will  not 
reach  where  they  have  been  in  the  past,  but  we  cannot  live  with 
where  they  are  right  now.  The  sooner  we  find  the  middle  ground 
that  we  can  all  live  with,  the  better.  Our  livelihoods  and  our  fami- 
lies depend  on  it. 

We  try  to  offer  common-sense  solutions  to  the  problems  that  we 
face,  rather  than  just  whine  about  what  we  don't  like.  An  excellent 
example  of  this  is  the  floating  net  pen  juvenile  salmon  transpor- 
tation system  designed  by  George  Kiepke  of  Astoria,  Oregon.  This 
proposed  project  is  a  common-sense,  low-cost  enhancement  to  the 
current  smolt  barging  program.  It  has  been  endorsed  by  many 
Members  of  the  Northwest  delegation  and  many  government  enti- 
ties, but  after  3  and  a  half  years  of  trying,  we  still  can't  get  the 
half  million  dollars  needed  to  make  the  project  a  reality. 
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But  we  will  be  here,  willing  to  talk  to  anyone,  any  time,  to  try 
and  move  this  debate  forward.  Labor  has  a  long  history  of  success- 
fully negotiating  about  issues  on  which  we  disagree.  We  are  stuck 
right  in  the  middle  on  this  one,  but  maybe  that  is  good.  Maybe  we 
are  the  ones  who  can  bring  both  sides  to  the  table  and  find  the  an- 
swer. We  certainly  appreciate  the  opportunity  given  us  today  to  ex- 
press our  opinion. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Nethercutt  [presiding].  Thanks  very  much,  Mr.  Halley. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF 

DAVID  A.  HALLEY 

FOR  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 

INTERIOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 

INTERIOR  COLUMBU  RIVER  BASIN  ECOSYSTEM  MANAGEMENT  PROJECT 

MAY  07.  1996 

GOOD  AFTERNOON    M\  NAME  IS  DAVID  HALLEY    I  AM  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  UNITED  PAPERWORKERS 
INTERNATIONAL  UNION  LOCAL  712  AND  WORK  AT  THE  POTLATCH  CORPORATION  PULP  &  PAPER  MILL  IN 
LEWISTON  IDAHO    I  .AM  A  CONSTITUENT  OF  THE  FIFTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OF  WASHINGTON    I  WOULD 
LIKE  TO  IHANK  REPRESENTATIVE  NETHERCUTT  FOR  INVITING  ME  TO  BE  HERE  TODAY  AND  REPRESENT  THE 
VIEWS  OF  WORKING  MEN  AND  WOMEN  FROM  THE  PULP.  PAPER  AND  SOLID  WOOD  PRODUCTS  INDUSTRIES    FAR 
TOO  OFTEN  IN  RECENT  YEARS.  OUR  OPINIONS  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  SOUGHT  UNTIL  AFTER  THE  PINK  SLIPS  HAVE 
BEEN  HANDED  OUT  AND  WE'RE  BEING  ASKED  WHICH  FIELD  WE'D  LIKE  TO  BE  RETRAINED  IN 

THE  IDEA  BEHIND  THE  INTERIOR  COLUMBIA  RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT  SEEMED  TO  BE  A  SOUND  ONE     THE  US 
FOREST  SERVICE  .AND  BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT  RECOGNIZED  A  NEED  TO  ADDRESS  WHAT  WERE 
BECOMING  INCREASINGLY  LARGE  PROBLEMS  OVER  A  WIDE  GEOGRAPHIC  RANGE  WE  COULD  LEAVE  POLITICS 
.AND  PERSONAL  AGENDAS  OUT  OF  THE  PROCESS  AND  INSTITUTE  A  SCIENCE-BASED  APPROACH  TO  THE 
NATUR.AL  RESOURCE  ISSUES  THAT  HAVE  BASICALLY  ENCASED  MANAGEMENT  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  FORESTS  IN 
GRIDLOCK 

THE  QUESTION  WAS  FAIRLY  SIMPLE    HOW  DO  WE  GO  ABOUT  SAVING  OUR  DWINDLING  SALMON  POPULATIONS. 
PROVIDE  HABITAT  FOR  GRIZZLY  BE.ARS.  BULL  TROUT  AND  OTHER  SPECIES  ACROSS  A  VERY  DIVERSE 
LANDSCAPE '  A  LANDSCAPE  TH.AT  DOES  NOT  RECOGNIZE  THE  ARTIFICIAL  BOUNDARIES  THAT  MAN  HAS 
IMPOSED  ON  IT  IN  THE  FORM  OF  NATIONAL  FOREST  AND  BLM  DISTRICT  BOUNDARIES.  OR  WHETHER  IT  WAS 
FEDERAL.  STATE  OR  PRIVATE  OWNERSHIP    THE  OVERALL  PLANNING  OF  THE  TWO  EIS'S  (EASTSIDE  AND  UPPER 
COLUMBIA  RIVER  BASIN)  TO  BE  DEVELOPED  UNDER  THE  PROJECT  SEEMED  TO  BE  OKAY.  BUT  I  BELIEVE  THAT 
THE  PROCESS  USED  COULD  AND  SHOULD  BE  IMPROVED    THE  PROJECT  SO  FAR  LEAVES  MANY  QUESTIONS 
UNANSWERED 

THE  PROJECT  WAS  FIRST  STARTED  UNDER  THE  ECOSYSTEM  MANAGEMENT  APPROACH    IN  PRESENTATIONS  TO 
CONCERNED  STAKEHOLDERS.  THIS  PROCESS  WAS  DEPICTED  AS  THREE  OVERLAPPING  RINGS  THAT  CLOSELY 
RESEMBLED  THE  OLYMPIC  SYMBOL    ONE  RING  REPRESENTED  THE  BIOPHYSICAL  ELEMENT.  THE  NEXT  RING 
WAS  THE  SOCIAL  ELEMENT.  AND  THE  THIRD  WAS  THE  ECONOMIC  ELEMENT    MANAGEMENT  ACTIVITIES  THAT 
FELL  INTO  THE  OVERLAPPING  PORTION  OF  THE  RINGS  COULD  GO  FORTH  UNDER  THE  PROJECT    WHAT  WE  HAVE 
SEEN  IN  THE  INFORMATION  THAT  HAS  COME  OUT  SO  FAR  IS  THAT  THE  BIOPHYSICAL  CONCERNS  ARE  GETTING 
FAR  MORE  .ATTENTION  THAN  THE  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  INTERESTS 

THIS  IS  ESPECIALLY  TROUBLING  TO  US  THAT  HAVE  SEEN  THE  SAME  THING  HAPPEN  ON  THE  WEST  COAST  WITH 
THE  NORTHERN  SPOTTED  OWL    IN  ADDITION  TO  MY  LOCAL  UNION  AFFILIATION.  I  AM  CURRENTLY  THE 
WESTERN  REGION  DIRECTOR  OF  A  GRASSROOTS  LABOR  ORGANIZATION  KNOWN  AS  THE  PULP  & 
PAPERWORKERS'  RESOURCE  COUNCIL  OR  PPRC 

THE  PPRC  WAS  FORMED  IN  1992  IN  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  BY  A  GROUP  OF  CONCERNED  TIMBER  INDUSTRY' 
WORKERS  TRYING  TO  STOP  SOME  OF  THE  ENORMOUS  JOB  LOSSES  STEMMING  FROM  EFFORTS  TO  SAVE  THE 
OWL    WHAT  WE  SAW  IN  THAT  DEBATE  WAS  THAT  WORKERS  AND  THEIR  FAMILIES  WERE  LARGELY  IGNORED 
FIVE  YEARS  LATER  WE  FIND  THAT  THE  OWL  EXISTS  IN  NUMBERS  FAR  GREATER  THAN  EVER  ANTICIPATED  .AND 
IN  A  WIDER  VARIETY  OF  HABITAT  THAN  WAS  EVER  THOUGHT  POSSIBLE 

BUT  THAT  IS  LITTLE  COMFORT  TO  THOSE  FAMILIES  WHOSE  LIVES  WERE  TURNED  UPSIDE  DOWN  OR  THOSE 
COMMUNITIES  THAT  WERE  VIRTUALLY  DESTROYED  IN  THE  RUSH  TO  PUT  WILDLIFE  SPECIES  AHEAD  OF  OUR 
OWN    I  UNDERSTAND  THAT  THE  PRIMARY  REASON  FOR  RESTRICTING  ACTIVITIES  AROUND  AN  OWL  NEST  IS 
THAT  THE  OWLS  EASILY  GET  AGITATED  BY  NOISE  AND  THEREFORE  DONT  MATE  AND  PRODUCE  OFFSPRING 
WHAT  WE  REALLY  HAVEN'T  SEEN  INCORPORATED  INTO  THESE  DEBATES  IS  THE  STUDIES  ON  HUMAN  BEHAVIOR 
WHEN  A  MAN  OR  A  WOMAN  NO  LONGER  CAN  PROVIDE  FOOD.  SHELTER  AND  CLOTHING  FOR  THEIR  FAMILY 
THE  INSTANCES  OF  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE.  ALCOHOLISM.  DIVORCE,  POVERTY  AND  WORSE    I  HAVE  YET  TO  SEE 
ANY  DOCUMENTATION  OF  AN  OWL  TAKING  ITS  OWN  LIFE  BECAUSE  IT  COULDNT  PROCREATE 
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A  TOTAL  OF  22  COMMUNITIES  IN  THE  COLUMBIA  BASIN  REGION,  INCLUDING  FOUR  IN  THE  NORTHERN  PART  OF 
MY  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  HAVE  BEEN  IDENTIFIED  BY  THE  PROJECT  AS  "TIMBER-DEPENDENT"    WHEN 
ASKED  IF  TIMBER-DEPENDENT  COMMUNITIES  WOULD  RECEIVE  SPECIAL  CONSIDERATION  BY  THE  PROJECT.  A 
REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  FOREST  SERVICE  REPLIED.  "WE'RE  NOT  REQUIRED  BY  LAW  TO  PROTECT  OR  SUSTAIN 
COMMUNITIES  "  HE  ACKNOWLEDGED  THAT  PEOPLE  MAY  NOT  LIKE  THAT  FACT.  BUT  THAT  IS  THE  LAW.  WHICH 
HE  SAID  REFLECTS  THE  CHANGING  VALUES  OF  PEOPLE    I  DONT  NECESSARILY  AGREE  WITH  THAT  STATEMENT 
I  BELIEVE  THAT  THE  VOCU.  MINORITY  HAS  GOTTEN  IT'S  WAY  THE  PAST  FEW  YEARS.  AND  THE  PEOPLE  WHO 
LIVE  IN  THESE  AFFECTED  AREAS  ARE  FINALLY  SAYING  ENOUGH  IS  ENOUGH!  IT  IS  IMPERATIVE  THAT 
COMMUNITY  AND  ECONOMIC  STABILITY  HAVE  EQUAL  IMPORTANCE  TO  BIOPHYSICAL  CONCERNS  IN  ANY 
FIN.AL  DOCUMENT(S)  THAT  COME  OUT  OF  THE  PROJECT    WE  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  RELIVE  THE  MISTAKES  MADE 
ON  THE  WEST  COAST  IN  THE  EARLY  9()'S 

ANOTHER  AREA  OF  CONCERN  IS  THE  LACK  OF  THE  FOREST  SERVICE'S  ABILITY  TO  KEEP  TIMBER  IN  THE 
PIPELINE  WHILE  THE  PROJECT  IS  GETTING  DONE    THERE  ALSO  SEEMS  TO  BE  A  LACK  OF  CLEAR 
UNDERSTANDING  ON  HOW  THE  FINISHED  EIS  IS  GOING  TO  BE  USED  TO  CHANGE  EXISTING  FOREST  PLANS.  I 
HAVE  HEARD  THE  SCIENCE  TEAM  LEADERS  QUOTED  AS  SAYING  THE  TWO  PROJECTS  WILL  BE  A  BROADSCALE 
PLAN  THAT  WILL  HAVE  LITTLE  UTILITY  ON  THE  NATIONAL  FOREST  LEVEL    MEANWHILE.  BACK  AT  THE 
NATIONAL  FOREST  LEVEL.  LAND  MANAGERS  ARE  WAITING  FOR  THE  RESULTS  TO  SEE  HOW  IT  WILL  AFFECT 
THEIR  FOREST  PLANS    IF  I  UNDERSTAND  CORRECTLY.  AFTER  THE  EIS  IS  COMPLETED,  THERE  WILL  BE  A  THREE 
YEAR  TIME  FRAME  TO  MESH  THE  TWO  TOGETHER    THIS  IS  SIMPLY  TOO  LONG    THE  PIPELINE  IS  EMPTY  AND 
THERE  IS  NO  ONE  IS  PRIMING  THE  PUMP 

THE  INTENT  BEHIND  THE  LANGUAGE  THAT  WOULD  HAVE  STOPPED  THE  FUNDING  OF  THE  PROJECT  AT  THE 
DR.AFT  STAGE  WAS  TO  GET  THE  SCIENTIFIC  INFORMATION  CONTAINED  IN  THE  DRAFT  INTO  THE  HANDS  OF 
LOCAL  FOREST  LAND  MANAGERS  AND  TO  LET  THEM  USE  THAT  INFORMATION  TO  MANAGE  THE  LANDS 
ENTRUSTED  TO  THEM    IN  THEORY.  WE  MUST  AGREE  WITH  THIS  APPROACH 

DECISIONS  MADE  REGARDING  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  SCIENCE  INCLUDED  IN  THE  EIS  SHOULD  BE  MADE  AT 
THE  LOWEST  LEVEL  POSSIBLE    PREFERABLY  AT  THE  NATIONAL  FOREST  LEVEL,  BUT  NO  HIGHER  THAN  THE 
REGIONAL  PLANNING  LEVEL    WE  DON'T  NEED  SOMEONE  SITTING  BEHIND  A  DESK  IN  WASHINGTON,  DC 
MAKING  SPECIFIC  LAND  MANAGEMENT  DECISIONS  FOR  IDAHO    ALL  TOO  OFTEN,  WE  WHO  WORK  IN  THE 
NATION'S  FACTORIES  AND  BUSINESSES  AND  ARE  PAID  BY  THE  HOUR  PUT  UP  WITH  BOOK  SMART  DESIGN  TEAMS 
AND  ENGINEERS  WHO  NEED  NO  INPUT  FROM  THE  PEOPLE  THAT  ARE  EVENTUALLY  GOING  TO  MAKE  A  SYSTEM 
WORK    BUT  IN  THE  END,  IT  ALWAYS  COMES  BACK  TO  THE  PERSON  CLOSEST  TO  THE  FINISHED  PRODUCT  WHO 
KNOWS  WHAT'S  BEST  IN  CERTAIN  SITUATIONS 

WE  IN  LABOR  RECOGNIZE  THAT  THE  U  S  FOREST  SERVICE  HAS  SOME  EXTREMELY  COMPETENT  AND 
DEDICATED  EMPLOYEES  WHO  REALLY  CARE  ABOUT  THE  LAND  THAT  THEY  MANAGE 

OUR  WORST  NIGHTMARE  WOULD  BE  FOR  THIS  EIS  TO  BECOME  A  ONE-SIZE-FITS-ALL  MANAGEMENT  PLAN  FOR 
THE  86  MILLION  ACRES  OF  FEDERAL  LANDS  COVERED  BY  THE  PROJECT.  OR  WORSE  YET.  THAT  IT  DICTATE 
MANAGEMENT  FOR  THE  FULL  144  MILLION  ACRES  WHICH  INCLUDES  MILLIONS  OF  ACRES  OF  PRIVATE 
PROPERTY    WE  WERE  VERY  DISTRESSED  BY  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  RESISTANCE  TO  INCLUDE  LANGUAGE 
THAT  SPECIFICALLY  SPELLS  OUT  WHAT  THE  GOVERNMENTS  INTENTIONS  ARE  WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  PRIVATE 
PROPERTY  RIGHTS  AS  THEY  RELATE  TO  THE  ENDANGERED  SPECIES  ACT  UNDER  THIS  PROJECT 

WE  MUSI  MAKE  SURE  THAT  THE  RIGHTS  OF  PROPERTY  OWNERS  ARE  PROTECTED  WHEN  THOSE  INDIVIDUALS 
ARE  CHARGED  WITH  PROVIDING  HABITAT  OR  SPECIES  RECOVERY  ON  THEIR  LAND    ON  MARCH  8,  1996  THE 
UNITED  STATES  COURT  OF  FEDERAL  CLAIMS  HANDED  DOWN  A  LANDMARK  INTERIM  OPINION  IN  THE  CASE 
HAOE  I :  (  XJTED  STA  TFS   CHIEF  JUDGE  LOREN  SMITH  GAVE  CONSIDERABLE  ATTENTION  TO  EXPLAINING  THE 
BASIC  PHILOSOPHY  BEHIND  THE  FIFTH  AMENDMENT  "TAKING"  CLAUSE  AND  THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  COURT  AS 
IT  ENFORCES  THAT  CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISION    JUDGE  SMITH  WROTE, 

MWLE  IT  IS  TRIE  THi  T  THE  JVDICIARY  HAS  A  PARTICULARLY  FOCUSED  MISSION  IN  PROTECTING  THE  LIBERTIES 
OF  THE  CITIZEN.  IT  IS  NO  LESS  TRUE  THAT  MEMBERS  OF  THE  LEGISL4  THE  AND  KXECUTllE  BRANCHES  H4 1  'FAN 
EQl 'ALLY HEUT RESPONSIBILIT)  FOR  Gl  ARDING  THOSE SUIF PRFCIOl  S LlBERTIFS(p2:3) 

TAKING  CASES  ARE  ONLY  ABOn  ONE  THING.  WHETHER  THE  CA)IF.RNMENT  ACTIOMN  OUE^H^ION  TAKES  PRIVATE 
PROPERT}  IflTHOUT  JUST  COMPENSATION    TAKING  CASES  ARE  NOT  ABOLT  "THE  ENITRONMENT"  OR 
"ENDANGERED SPECIES" OR  "WETLANDS". ..(p3:2> 
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THE  JUDGE  WENT  ON  TO  SAY: 

niF  i.\KJ\(i  curshitA.woi  iiK/nh:\  lo  momi  mz-hiu  .{a.nxs-i  ikiioixk  s  kxi-kcisi-s  <n(i<)HK\\/i:vr 
roiihH    nil-  rROihi  iios oh  iiii-  iifiii . wihsimisi  is mos-i  Mhiwn  lo proiici  iui-  \ii\ORn ) . k;. i/\.s7  ////• 

K\hRCISh  Oh  mniRSSIhSlAI.  /'OIIIR  )l///\  ll/l-  M-FP  ()!■  I  /ll(H)l7R\MhM  TO  RKHUI  I-  IS  (iRlJ  I  hSl .  .ISP 

rut:  nhsmh  oi-  riih:  nam  l  \rm.  uoriiy  is  stro.sgi-s'i   asd  hi.  i  /  ii-i-kj  is  to  .  \i)ji  iw  a  n:  hie  umiis  hi.  i  / 
nil-: Ri  i.F Oh  u»  A \i) . I II /?//'/ A.\  ( ossinnios impose  i  po.\  popi  i.irooi  er.u ie.vi.  hie tiv/.sv/-  \ r  e oe 

PROPER  I)  RU  }{ITS.  \OI  I  HE  .11  l)l(  l.\R)  '.V  hlSDlSC,  OE .  I  "7. 1 KISC.  "  IS  IPOSE  THESE  LIS  IITS  (p^.  2) 

WE  APPLAUD  THE  EFFORTS  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  CONGRESSIONAL  DELEGATION 
WHO  HAS'E  WORKED  SO  H.\RD  TO  TRY  AND  MAKE  SURE  STRONG  PROPERTY  RIGHTS  LANGUAGE  WAS  INCLUDED 
IN  THE  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 

AT  A  RECENT  FOREST  HEALTH  PRESENTATION  IN  LEWISTON.  IDAHO  DR  JAY  OLAUGHLIN  FROM  THE  COLLEGE 
OF  FORESTRY.  RANGE  AND  WILDLIFE  SCIENCES  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  IDAHO  WAS  ASKED  THE  FOLLOWING 
QUESTION    WTIAT  IS  THE  BIGGEST  BARRIER  IN  COMING  TO  SOME  AGREEMENT  ON  THESE  FORESTRY  ISSUES 
THAT  WE  ARE  DEADLOCKED  ON '  DR  OLAUGHLIN  REPLIED  SIMPLY  "LACK  OF  PUBLIC  TRUST  "  I  THOUGHT  IT 
WAS  .-^N  EXCELLENT  ANSWER    SOONER  OR  LATER  WE  ARE  GOING  TO  HAVE  TO  LET  OUR  LAND  MANAGERS  DO 
THE  JOBS  THAT  THE\  ARE  CH.ARGED  WITH  DOING    ALLOWING  FOR  THE  FLEXIBILITY  TO  DO  WHATS  RIGHT  ON 
A  P.ARTICUl  AR  PIECE  OF  GROUND    ALTHOUGH  I'M  A  FIRM  BELIEVER  IN  THE  PUBLIC'S  RIGHT  TO  HAVE  INPUT  IN 
FEDERAL  AND  STATE  LAND  M.ANAGEMENT  DECISIONS,  WE  MUST  GET  AWAY  FROM  LETTING  EACH  INDIVIDUAL 
CITIZEN  MICRO-MANAGE  OUR  FORESTS    I'M  WEARY  OF  INDIVIDUALS  WHO  ANSWER  EVERY  FORESTRY 
DISAGREEf\^NT  WITH  THE  TIRED  OLD  PHRASE  "WELL  THEY'RE  MY  FORESTS  TOO  " 

USING  THAT  ARGUMENT.  I  COULD  CLAIM  THAT  NASA'S  SPACE  SHUTTLES  OR  THE  NAVY'S  AIRCRAFT  CARRIERS 
ARE  MINE  TOO    I  CERTAINLY  DOUBT  THAT  THEY  ARE  GOING  TO  LET  ME  TAKE  THEM  FOR  A  SPIN  THOUGH    I 
CANT  THINK  OF  ANY'  OTHER  GOVERNMENT  OPERATION  OR  PROGRAM  THAT  ALLOWS  THE  TYPE  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
CITIZEN  INVOLVEMENT  AS  THE  FOREST  SERVICES  TIMBER  SALE  PROGRAM 

CONGRESS  NEEDS  TO  SET  POLICY  AND  MODIFY  CURRENT  FEDERAL  LAW  TO  GET  THE  COURTS  OUT  OF  FOREST 
MANAGEMENT  OR  AVOID  GETTING  THE  COURTS  IN  WHERE  THEY'RE  NOT  ALREADY    FORESTS  SHOULD  BE 
MANAGED  ON  A  SOUND  SCIENTIFIC  BASIS  AND  NOT  ON  EMOTIONALISM 

BECAUSE  THIS  PROJECT  IS  INTENDED  TO  MODIFY  SOME  74  FOREST  SERVICE  AND  BLM  PLANS  WITHIN  THE 
COLUMBIA  RIVER  BASIN,  WE  NEED  STRONG  LANGUAGE  TO  PREVENT  THOSE  PLANS  FROM  ENDING  UP  IN  COL^RT 
SHOULD  THE  FINAL  EIS  BE  THE  SUBJECT  OF  A  LAWSUIT    THIS  SHOULD  BE  ABOUT  REMOVING  GRIDLOCK,  NOT 
CREATING  IT 

IN  CONCLUSION.  I  WOULD  JUST  LIKE  TO  SAY  THAT  LABOR  HAS  A  VESTED  INTEREST  IN  SEEING  SOME 
MOVEMENT  ON  THESE  ISSUES    WE  REALIZE  THAT  THE  FUTURE  OF  TIMBER  HARVESTS  IN  THE  PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST  WILL  NOT  RE.ACH  WTIERE  THEY  HAVE  BEEN  IN  THE  PAST    BUT  WE  CANNOT  LIVE  WITH  WHERE  WE 
ARE  RIGHT  NOW    THE  SOONER  WE  FIND  THE  MIDDLE  GROUND  THAT  WE  CAN  ALL  LIVE  WITH  .  THE  BETTER 
OLIR  LIVELIHOODS  AND  OUR  FAMILIES  DEPEND  ON  FT    WE  TRY  TO  OFFER  COMMON  SENSE  SOLUTIONS  TO  THE 
PROBLEMS  THAT  WE  FACE.  RATHER  THAN  WHINE  ABOUT  WHAT  WE  DONT  LIKE    AN  EXCELLENT  EXAMPLE  IS 
THE  FLOATING  NET  PEN  JUVENILE  SALMON  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM  DESIGNED  BY  GEORGE  KIEPKE  OF 
ASTORIA.  OREGON 

THIS  PROPOSED  PROJECT  IS  A  COMMON  SENSE.  LOW  COST  ENHANCEMENT  TO  THE  CURRENT  SMOLT  BARGING 
PROGR.AM    IT  HAS  BEEN  ENDORSED  BY  MANY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NORTHWEST  DELEGATION  AND  MANY' 
GOV^RN'MENT  ENTITIES    BUT  AFTER  1  1/2  YEARS  OF  TRYING.  WE  STILL  CANT  GET  THE  HALF  MILLION 
DOLLARS  NEEDED  TO  MAKE  THE  PROJECT  A  REALITY 

BUT  WETL  BE  HERE.  WILLING  TO  TALK  TO  ANYONE.  ANYTIME  TO  TRY  AND  MOVE  THIS  DEBATE  FORWARD 
LABOR  HAS  A  LONG  HISTORY  OF  SUCCESSFULLY  NEGOTIATING  ABOUT  ISSUES  ON  WHICH  WE  DISAGREE    WERE 
STUCK  RIGHT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  ON  THIS  ONE,  BUT  MAYBE  THATS  GOOD    MAYBE  WE'RE  THE  ONE'S  WHO  CAN 
BRING  BOTH  SIDES  TO  THE  TABLE  AND  FIND  THE  ANSWER    WE  CERTAINLY  APPRECIATE  THE  OPPORTUNITY 
GIVEN  US  TODAY  TO  EXPRESS  OUR  OPIhnON   THANK  YOU 
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Mr.  Nethercutt.  Mr.  Brouha,  we  are  happy  to  have  your  testi- 
mony next.  If  you  have  a  prepared  statement,  it  will  be  put  in  the 
record,  and  we  would  be  happy  to  have  you  summarize. 

Mr.  Brouha.  Thank  you. 

The  American  Fishery  Society,  of  which  I  serve  as  executive  di- 
rector, and  the  Law  Society,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  appreciates 
your  invitation  to  testify  regarding  the  Interior  Columbia  Basin 
Ecosystem  Management  Project.  The  Interior  Columbia  Basin  Man- 
agement Ecosystem  Project  has  come  about  as  a  result  of  the  real- 
ization that  large-scale  ecosystem  planning  and  management  on 
the  basis  of  sound  science  is  the  only  way  to  ensure  that  our  land 
management  agencies  discharge  their  public  trust  responsibilities 
to  this  and  future  generations  of  Americans. 

Scientists  have  come  to  realize  that  only  by  considering  the  vari- 
ety of  life  and  its  processes  at  four  levels  in  a  biological  hierarchy 
can  we  ensure  the  retention  of  the  capacity  to  support  and  main- 
tain a  balanced,  integrated,  adaptive  and  productive  biological  com- 
munity through  time.  Genetic,  species,  ecosystem  and  landscape 
levels  must  be  considered  if  we  are  to  develop  and  implement  eco- 
logically sound  management  programs  that  will  present — that  will 
serve  present  and  future  generations  with  a  sustainable  suite  of 
benefits  from  the  forests  and  their  associated  resources. 

Looking  at  healthy  aquatic  and  terrestrial  systems,  we  can  read- 
ily see  multiple  benefits:  clean  water;  naturally  controlled  floods; 
deeper,  sediment-free  waterways;  productive,  naturally-sustained 
subsistence,  commercial  and  recreational  fisheries;  and  healthy 
wildlife  habitat  that  provides  a  multitude  of  wildlife-oriented  rec- 
reational opportunities,  such  as  hunting,  viewing  and  nature  study. 
All  these  uses  sustainably  return  enormous  economic  and  social 
benefits  to  Americans. 

As  has  been  noted  by  my  colleague  Mr.  Geisinger,  for  the  past 
decade  and  a  half  big  timber  forests  of  western  Washington  and 
Oregon  have  been  in  national  focus  because  of  their  critical  role  in 
supporting  the  economic  and  ecological  health  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. The  debate  resulted  in  the  1993  Northwest  Forest  Conference 
and  the  development  for  the  first  time  of  a  planning  framework 
under  FEMAT  that  considered  those  four  hierarchical  levels  I  men- 
tioned. The  national  forests  and  public  lands  east  of  the  Cascade 
Crest  are  no  less  important.  Yet  upon  examination  in  1982,  we 
found  no  synthesis  of  scientific  information  about  their  status  or 
the  status  of  their  biological  resources  was  available.  Our  examina- 
tion was  occasioned  by  the  request  of  a  bipartisan  group  of  seven 
Members  of  this  House  of  Representatives  who  approached  several 
scientific  societies  to,  quote,  initiate  a  review  and  report  on  the 
eastside  forests  of  Washington  and  Oregon. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you.  Did  you  say  1982, 
or  did  you  mean  1992? 

Mr.  Brouha.  Did  I  say  1982?  I  meant  1992. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  thought  I  heard  "1982." 

Mr.  Brouha.  I  apologize. 

The  Eastside  Forests  Scientific  Society  study  panel  mandate  was 
to  review  the  status  of  all  eastside  forests  and  their  associated  re- 
sources. The  panel  included  aquatic,  wildlife  and  forest  scientists. 
Their  report  was  completed  in  1994,  and  without  exception,  I  would 
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like  to  offer  it  as  an  exhibit  to  accompany  the  record  of  this  hear- 
ing. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  entered. 

Mr.  Brouha.  From  the  review  our  panel  learned  that  the  extent 
of  old-growth  forest  ecosystems  has  shrunk  dramatically  during  the 
20th  century.  Forest  harvest  and  other  human  actions  have 
changed  the  character  of  many  other  components  of  eastside  land- 
scapes, including  rivers  and  their  populations  of  resident  and  mi- 
gratory salmonid  fishes.  The  combined  effects  of  old-growth  logging 
and  fire  suppression  have  significantly  increased  the  vulnerability 
of  eastside  landscapes  to  catastrophic  fires  and  outbreaks  of  forest 
pests  that  have  the  potential  to  further  threaten  what  are  already 
severely  reduced  and  degraded  habitats. 

My  written  testimony  goes  into  the  specifics  of  what  we  observed, 
but  let  me  just  excerpt  a  couple  of  them.  Present  amounts  of  old- 
growth  forest  on  the  eastside  are  far  below  historic  levels.  Many 
areas  that  have  been  set  aside  in  current  forest  plans  that  are  des- 
ignated as  old  growth  are  not  actually  old  growth.  Only  3  to  5  per- 
cent of  the  original  ponderosa  pine  climax  old  growth  remains  in 
the  Deschutes  National  Forest;  2  to  8  percent  in  the  Freemont  Na- 
tional Forest.  At  regional  scales,  old  growth  comprises  only  25  per- 
cent of  the  forested  lands  in  eight  of  the  eastside  forests  where 
data  was  available. 

Now,  these  impacts  result  from  timber  harvest,  but  the  impact 
of  human  actions  in  eastside  forests  goes  well  beyond  the  logging. 
Road  construction,  grazing,  mining  and  fire  control  also  degraded 
forests  and  their  associated  resources. 

Now,  what  does  all  this  alteration  and  disturbance  of  natural 
systems  add  up  to?  The  salmon  production  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
has  declined  to  5  percent  of  its  historic  levels.  At  least  106  major 
populations  of  migratory  salmon  and  steelhead  trout  have  been  ex- 
tirpated on  the  west  coast,  and  many  of  these  on  the  east  Cascades. 

1  might  add,  in  responding  to  Doc  Hastings'  testimony,  that  the 
reason  you  had  no  endangered  species  from  central  Washington 
was  because  Yakima  stocks  were  extinguished  before  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  came  into  force. 

Resident  fishes  are  also  affected.  24  of  25  at-risk  species  in  Or- 
egon occur  exclusively  in  eastside  waters.  In  Oregon  and  further 
east  in  Idaho  and  Montana,  resident  bull  trout  and  westslope  cut- 
throat trout  have  been  reduced  to  fragmented  and  isolated  popu- 
lations that  are  very  susceptible  to  catastrophic  natural  events.  Ri- 
parian corridors  along  rivers,  streams  and  lakes  have  been  dam- 
aged by  logging,  road  construction  and  grazing  throughout  the  In- 
terior Columbia  Basin.  In  addition  to  threatening  biological  integ- 
rity, this  destruction  threatens  the  flow  of  high-quality  sediment- 
free  water  for  use  by  humans.  In  the  uplands,  wildlife  species  de- 
pendent on  old  growth  have  been  jeopardized.  Disturbed  soils  on 
steep  slopes,  especially  pumice  and  granitic  soils,  have  been  eroded 
that  contribute,  as  a  result,  to  stream  siltation  and  reduced  soil  fer- 
tility. 

As  a  result  of  its  evaluation,  the  Eastside  panel  made  12  interim 
recommendations  to  protect  the  remaining  resources  until,  and 
only  until,  a  long-term  strategy  for  protection  and  restoration  can 
be  developed.  The  recommendations  concentrate  on  remaining  old- 
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growth  forests,  aquatic  diversity  areas,  roadless  regions,  riparian 
corridors  and  soils,  because  these  elements  are  the  basic  building 
blocks  for  restoring  the  eastside  landscape. 

In  making  the  recommendations,  the  Eastside  panel  offered  its 
best  professional  opinions,  but  they  also  called  for  the  creation  of 
a  second  panel  with  broad  expertise  to  develop  long-term  manage- 
ment guidelines  for  securing  the  ability  of  eastside  forests  to  resist 
drought,  crown  fires  and  catastrophic  outbreaks  of  insects  and 
pathogens.  They  also  called  for  this  panel  to  develop  a  coordinated 
strategy  for  restoring  the  eastside  landscape  and  its  component 
ecosystems;  emphasize  protecting  the  health  and  integrity  of  re- 
gional biological  systems  as  well  as  the  process  on  which  they  de- 
pend. 

We  expect  the  Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Management 
Project  to  provide  much  of  that  necessary  analysis. 

Now,  did  the  Eastside  Scientific  Panel  presume  that  one  size  fits 
all  when  it  comes  to  management  of  forests?  No.  They  acknowl- 
edged existing  forest  plans  are  inadequate  to  address  the  complex 
ecological  issues  in  eastside  forests  and  to  address  how  to  restore 
in  an  integrated  fashion  the  regional  landscape  and  their  resources. 
Because  Federal  lands  are  only  a  part,  about  half  as  has  been  pre- 
viously pointed  out,  of  Interior  Columbia  Basin  landscapes  that 
constitute  significant  private,  State  and  tribal  holdings,  regional 
programs  must  be  grounded  in  cooperation  among  diverse  groups. 
The  future  integrity  and  health  of  regional  landscapes  depends  on 
protecting  the  elements  and  processes  within  them  on  public  as 
well  as  private  lands. 

Basinwide  standards  and  guidelines  which  reflect  national  poli- 
cies must  be  tailored  by  these  groups  to  the  inventoried  status  of 
the  natural  resources  across  the  landscapes  on  each  forest  and  dis- 
trict. Future  strategies  must  be  developed  by  inter-disciplinary 
teams  and  citizens  who  have  excellent  information  about  local  re- 
source conditions. 

In  closing,  let  me  address  one  issue  raised  by  the  subcommittee 
in  its  invitation  to  testify.  That  issue  is  the  issue  of  cost.  Mrs. 
Chenoweth  brought  up  that  issue,  and  Chief  Thomas  and  Director 
Dombeck  will,  I  am  sure,  provide  the  exact  figures.  But  the  point 
I  wish  to  make  is  that  in  wrangling  over  the  spotted  owl  issue  for 
more  than  a  decade,  the  Shasta-Trinity  Forest  in  northern  Califor- 
nia spent  more  than  $37  million.  As  a  result  of  insufficient  eco- 
system-level analysis  and  inconsistent  forest-by-forest  direction,  the 
spotted  owl  controversy  tied  up  the  forests  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
for  more  than  a  decade  at  untold  cost.  The  alternative  to  basinwide 
planning  is  to  fight  region  by  region,  forest  by  forest,  district  by 
district  and  project  by  project,  as  we  fritter  away  time  and  the  op- 
tions to  successfully  manage  these  landscapes  to  sustainably 
produce  the  suite  of  products  and  services  and  values  that  human- 
kind needs. 

Now,  political  leaders  have  acknowledged  that  the  citizens  of  this 
country  can't  afford  to  live  with  deficit  budgets  and  our  national 
debt.  We  are  doing  something  about  that,  we  think.  Well,  we  can't 
afford  to  live  with  continued  conservation  deficits  and  the  resulting 
natural  resource  debt  that  a  piecemeal  approach  to  Columbia  Basin 
management  will  produce  either.  Whatever  the  cost,  it  is  sure  to 
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be  an  acceptable  price  to  pay  to  restore  and  maintain  the  predict- 
able stream  of  conservation  and  economic  benefits  that  we  must 
have  if  Americans  are  to  sustain  their  quality  of  life. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  the  American  Fisheries  Society  (AFS) 
appreciates  your  invitation  to  testify  regarding  the  Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem 
Management  Project.  The  American  Fisheries  Society  is  an  international  organization  of  more 
than  9,000  fisheries  and  aquatic  science  professionals.  Chartered  in  1870,  AFS  is  the  world's 
oldest  and  largest  scientific  body  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  fisheries  science  and  the 
conservation  of  renewable  aquatic  resources.  Our  members  come  from  colleges,  universities, 
state  and  federal  agencies,  Tribes,  and  the  Private  sector.  The  Wildlife  Society  is  the 
international  association  of  over  9,000  professional  wildlife  biologists  nad  managers. 

The  Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Project  has  come  about  as  the 
result  of  the  realization  that  large  scale  ecosystem  planning  and  management  on  the  basis  of 
sound  science  is  the  only  way  to  ensure  our  land  management  agencies  discharge  their  public 
trust  responsibilities  to  this  and  future  generations  of  Americans.  Scientists  have  come  to  realize 
that  only  by  considering  the  variety  of  life  and  its  processes  at  four  levels  in  a  biological 
hierarchy  can  we  ensure  the  retention  of  the  capacity  to  support  and  maintain  a  balanced, 
integrated,  adaptive  and  productive  biological  community  through  time.  Genetic,  species, 
ecosystem,  and  landscape  levels  must  be  considered  if  we  are  to  develop  and  implement 
ecologically  sound  management  programs  that  will  provide  present  and  future  generations  with 
a  sustainable  suite  of  benefits  (services  and  products)  from  forests  and  their  associated 
resources.  Looking  at  healthy  aquatic  and  terrestrial  systems  we  can  readily  see  multiple 
benefits:  clean  water  that  requires  less  treatment  for  human  use;  naturally-controlled  flooding 
that  reduces  damage  to  human  developments  in  floodplains -roads,  bridges,  farmland,  structures; 
deeper  sediment-free  waterways  that  need  less  dredging  to  maintain  navigation;  and  productive 
naturally  sustained  subsistence,  commercial,  and  recreational  fisheries.  Healthy  wildlife  habitat 
provides  a  multitude  of  wildlife  oriented  recreational  opportunities  such  as  hunting,  viewing, 
and  nature  study.  All  these  uses  sustainably  return  enormous  economic  and  social  benefits  to 
Americans. 

For  the  past  decade  and  a  half  the  "big  timber"  forests  of  western  Washington  and 
Oregon  have  been  a  national  focus  because  of  their  critical  role  in  supporting  the  economic  and 
ecological  health  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  debate  resulted  in  the  1993  Northwest  Forest 
Conference  and  the  development  for  the  first  time  of  a  planning  framework  that  considered  the 
four  hierarchical  levels  mentioned  above.  The  national  forests  and  public  lands  east  of  the 
Cascade  Crest  are  no  less  important,  yet  upon  examination  in  1992  we  found  no  synthesis  of 
scientific  information  about  their  status  or  the  status  of  their  biological  resources  was  available. 
Our  examination  was  occasioned  by  the  request  of  a  bipartisan  group  of  seven  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  approached  several  scientific  societies  to  "initiate  a  review  and 
report  on  the  eastside  forests  of  Washington  and  Oregon."  The  Eastside  Forests  Scientific 
Society  Panel's  mandate  was  to  review  the  status  of  aU  eastside  forests  and  their  associated 
resources.  The  panel  included  aquatic,  wildlife,  and  forest  scientists.  Their  report  was 
completed  in  1994  and,  without  exception,  I  would  like  to  offer  it  as  an  exhibit  to  accompany 
the  record  of  this  hearing. 

From  the  review  our  panel  learned  that  the  extent  of  old-growth  forest  ecosystems  has 
shrunk  dramatically  during  the  twentieth  century.  Forest  harvest  and  other  human  actions  have 
changed  the  character  of  many  other  components  of  eastside  landscapes,  including  rivers  and 
their  populations  of  resident  and  migratoi7  salmonid  fishes.  The  combined  effects  of  logging 
old  growth  and  fire  suppression  have  significantly  increased  the  vulnerability  of  eastside 
landscapes  to  catastrophic  fires  and  outbre^  of  forest  pests  that  have  the  potential  to  further 
threaten  what  are  already  severely  reduced  and  degraded  habitats. 
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Present  amounts  of  old-growth  forest  on  the  eastside  are  far  below  historic  levels.  Only 
from  8%  (on  the  Wallowa-Whitman  National  Forest)  to  32%  (on  the  Deschutes  National  Forest) 
of  old  growth  is  protected  administratively.  From  70  to  95%  of  the  patches  that  remain  cover 
less  than  100  acres  each-too  small  to  provide  for  the  basic  needs  of  many  old  growth- 
associated  species.  Many  areas  set  aside  in  current  forest  plans  as  "designated  old  growth"  are 
not  old  growth.  The  overlap  of  actual  and  "designated"  old  growth  varies  significantly  among 
national  forests:  in  Winema  National  Forest,  only  16%  of  designated  old-growth  patches  contain 
more  than  70%  actual  old-growth  forest,  but  in  Wallowa-Whitman  National  Forest,  70%  of 
designated  old  growth  patches  do.  Ponderosa  pine  forests  have  been  especially  hard  hit  by 
logging.  Only  3-5%  of  the  original  ponderosa  climax  old  growth  remains  in  Deschutes  National 
Forest,  2-8%  in  Fremont  National  Forest.  At  the  regional  scales,  late  successional/old  growth 
comprises  only  25%  of  forested  lands  in  8  eastside  forests  where  data  were  available. 

The  impact  of  human  actions  in  eastside  forests  goes  well  beyond  logging.  Road 
construction,  grazing,  mining,  and  fire  control  also  degraded  forests  and  associated  resources. 

What  does  ail  this  alteration  and  distuiiiance  of  natural  systems  add  up  to?  Aquatic 
systems  have  been  compromised  and  large  numbers  of  fishes  and  amphibians  now  face 
extinction  in  watersheds  throughout  the  eastside.  Salmon  production  in  the  Columbia  Basin  has 
declined  to  less  the  5%  of  its  historic  levels.  At  least  106  major  populations  of  migratory 
salmon  and  steelhead  trout  have  been  extirpated  on  the  West  Coast,  many  of  these  east  of  the 
Cascades.  Resident  fishes  are  also  affected— 24  of  25  at-risk  species  in  Oregon  occur  exclusively 
in  eastside  waters.  In  Oregon  and  further  east  in  Idaho  and  Montana  resident  native  bull  trout 
and  westslope  cutthroat  trout  have  been  reduced  to  fragmented  and  isolated  populations  that  are 
very  susceptible  to  catastrophic  natural  events.  Riparian  corridors  along  rivers,  streams,  and 
lakes  have  been  damaged  by  logging,  road  construction,  and  grazing  throughout  the  interior 
Columbia  Basin.  In  addition  to  threatening  biological  integrity,  this  destruction  threatens  the 
now  of  high-quality  sediment-free  water  for  use  by  humans.  In  the  uplands,  wildlife  species 
dejjendent  on  old  growth— the  pine  marten,  northern  goshawk,  pileated  woodpecker,  and 
flammulated  owl  have  been  jeopardized.  Disturt)ed  soils  on  steep  slopes,  especially  pumice  and 
granitic  soils,  have  been  eroded  contributing  to  stream  siltation  and  reduced  soil  fertility. 
Reestablishment  of  forest  cover  on  such  eroded  areas  may  no  longer  be  possible  or  may  take 
longer  than  on  stable  sites  where  fertility  has  been  maintained. 

As  a  result  of  its  evaluation  the  Eastside  Scientific  Panel  made  12  interim 
recommendations  to  protect  the  remaining  resources  "until,  and  only  until,  a  long  term  strategy 
of  protection  and  restoration  can  be  develop)ed."  The  recommendations  concentrate  on  remaining 
old-growth  forests,  aquatic  diversity  areas,  roadless  regions,  riparian  corridors,  and  soils 
because  these  elements  are  the  basic  building  blocks  for  restoring  the  eastside  landscape.  In 
making  the  recommendations  the  Eastside  Panel  offered  its  best  professional  opinions  and  they 
also  called  for  the  creation  of  a  second  ".. .panel  with  broad  expertise  to  develop  long-term 
management  guidelines  for  securing  the  ability  of  eastside  forests  to  resist  drought,  crown  fires. 
and  catastrophic  outbreaks  of  insects  and  pathogens."  They  also  called  for  this  panel  to  "develop 
a  coordinated  strategy  for  restoring  the  eastside  landscape  and  its  component  ecosystems. 
Emphasize  protecting  the  health  and  integrity  of  regional  biological  systems  as  well  as  the 
processes  on  which  they  depend."  We  expect  the  Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem 
Management  Project  to  provide  much  of  the  necessary  analysis. 

Did  the  Eastside  Scientific  Panel  presume  that  "one  size  fits  all"  when  it  comes  to  the 
management  of  forests?  No,  they  acknowledged  existing  forest  plans  are  inadequate  to  address 
the  complex  ecological  issues  in  eastside  forests  and  to  address  how  to  restore,  in  an  integrated 
fashion,  the  regional  landscapes  and  their  resources.  Because  federal  lands  are  only  a  pait 
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(about  half)  of  interior  Columbia  Basin  landscapes  that  contain  significant  private,  state,  and 
tribal  holdings,  regional  programs  i^ust  be  grounded  in  cooperation  among  diverse  groups.  The 
future  integrity  and  health  of  regional  landscapes  depends  on  protecting  the  elements  and 
processes  within  them  on  public  as  well  as  private  lands.  Basin-wide  standards  and  guidelines 
which  reflect  national  policies  must  be  tailored  by  these  groups  to  the  inventoried  status  of  the 
natural  resources  across  the  landscapes  on  each  forest  and  district.  Future  strategies  must  be 
developed  by  multidisciplinary  teams  and  citizens  who  have  excellent  information  about  local 
resouice  conditions. 

In  closing  let  me  address  one  other  issue  raised  by  the  Subcommittee  in  its  invitation  to 
testify.  That  issue  is  the  cost  of  the  project.  Chief  Thomas  and  Director  Dombeck  will,  I'm  sure 
provide  the  exact  figures,  but  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  in  wrangling  over  the  spotted  owl 
issue  for  more  than  a  decade  the  Shasta-Trinity  National  Forest  in  California  spent  more  than 
$37  million.  As  a  result  of  insufficient  ecosystem-level  analysis  and  inconsistent  forest-by- 
forest  direction  the  spotted  owl  controversy  tied  up  the  forests  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  more 
than  a  decade  at  untold  cost.  The  alternative  to  basin-wide  planning  is  to  fight  region-by- 
region,  forest-by-forest,  district-by-district,  and  project-by-project  as  we  fritter  away  time  and 
options  to  successfully  manage  these  landscapes  to  sustainably  produce  the  suites  of  products, 
services,  and  values  humankind  needs. 

Political  leaders  have  acknowledged  the  citizens  of  this  country  can't  afford  to  live  with 
deficit  budgets  and  our  national  debt.  Well,  we  can't  afford  to  live  with  continued  conservation 
deficits  and  the  resulting  natural  resource  debt  that  a  piecemeal  approach  to  Columbia  Basin 
management  will  produce  either.  Whatever  the  cost,  it  is  sure  to  be  an  acceptable  price  to  pay 
to  restore  and  maintain  the  predictable  stream  of  conservation  and  economic  benefits  we  must 
have  if  Americans  are  to  sustain  their  quality  of  life. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify. 
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Mr.  Nethercutt.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Staff  advises  me  that  the  study  that  you  presented  is  of  such  vol- 
ume that  it  is  difficult  to  reprint  it.  May  we  include  a  summary  of 
this  study  in  the  record?  Would  that  be  adequate  as  far  as  you  are 
concerned? 

Mr.  Brouha.  Sir,  I  offered  it  as  an  exhibit  to  accompany  the 
record,  not  to  be  included. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  Brouha.  That  would  be  fine. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Okay.  Thank  you  very  much.  And  thank  you 
all  for  your  testimony.  I  want  to  undertake  a  line  of  questioning 
for  each  of  you.  I  am  going  to  start  with  you,  Commissioner.  I  get 
the  sense  that  you  are  satisfied  with  the  relationship  that  you,  rep- 
resenting 100  counties,  had  with  the  project;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Did  you  start  out  with  this  satisfied  feeling? 
Was  there  a  change  along  the  way  in  the  association  level  that  you 
had  with  the  study,  individuals  that  made  it  more  satisfactory?  Ex- 
plain what  the  history  of  this  was  as  far  as  your  organization  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  Howard.  Okay.  When  we  first  started  out,  there  was,  I 
would  say,  nervousness  from  the  commissioners,  I  would  say,  both 
from  Oregon — well,  from  all  four  of  the  States.  Not  familiar  and 
working  in  this  kind  of  a  detailed  fashion,  you  know,  we  first  had 
to  get  a  feeling  of  working  together  in  a  cooperative  manner  with 
the  four-State  coalition  of  counties.  We  had  to  first  establish  that. 
Second,  we  had  to  establish  a  rapport  both  with  the  Wallowa  team 
and  the  team  from  Idaho  and  Boise.  So  it  was  a  two-step  process 
engaged  in  there. 

We  also  went  on  to  hire  consultants  of  expertise  that  would  as- 
sist us  and  help  us  throughout  the  way,  and  we  have  hired  a  range 
specialist  and  also  a  forest  specialist  as  well.  They  have  been  with 
us  all  the  way  through  the  process,  and  one  is  still  remaining,  the 
range  consultant  is  still  on  board.  But  it  has  been  a  difficult  proc- 
ess, the  committee  has  grown  over  the  year,  I  would  say,  and  is 
much  more  knowledgeable  on  the  issue  and  where  we  need  to  be 
supportive  and  pushing  the  project.  And  that  is  in  the  broad-scale 
manner. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  What  was  your  position  with  regard  to  Section 
314? 

Mr.  Howard.  We  never  did,  I  don't  believe,  officially  take  a  posi- 
tion on  it.  We  talked  about  it.  I  think  the  general  consensus  was 
that  we  are  not  too  supportive  of  Section  314.  Being  involved  on 
the  issues  and  the  risks  that  were  involved  with  all  of  our  commu- 
nities, there  are  some  longstanding  problems  that  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  be  defensible,  and  what  we  had  to  deal  with  was  just 
interim  strategies  from  the  PACFISH  and  from  screens,  and  we 
didn't  see  a  better  alternative  to  get  around  those  two  issues. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Did  the  interim  directions  have  a  positive  im- 
pact on  your  counties'  abilities  to  make  decisions  or  a  negative  im- 
pact? 

Mr.  HoW/VRD.  I  would  say  it  probably  had  a  negative  impact.  You 
know,  the  thinking  behind  the  interim  strategies  were  to  maintain 
all  options  when  we  go  into  performing  the  EIS  process.  And  if  they 
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were  not  in  place,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  somebody  else  would 
have  made  the  decision  on  who  is  going  to  manage  the  land  and 
under  what  court  decree,  and  that  just  was  not  an  option  for  us  to 
let  the  system  go  to  the  courts.  We  were  essentially  being  more  sat- 
isfied to  take  the  hard  licks  with  the  interim  strategies  and  work 
on  the  long-term  fixes,  which  is  the  EIS  process. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Are  you  satisfied  that  there  won't  be  chal- 
lenges to  whatever  alternative  is  presented  by  those  who  are  rep- 
resenting the  State? 

Mr.  Howard.  You  know,  there  is  no  guarantees  that  the  process 
is  not  going  to  be  challenged.  But  I  am  more  convinced  that  if  I 
am  going  to  go  to  the  mat,  I  want  the  best  plan  and  the  most  con- 
vincible  plan  when  I  do  decide  to  go  to  the  mat.  And  I  think  that 
is  the  thinking  of  the  Forest  Chief,  and  that  is  our  concern  is  that 
if  we  go  to  court,  we  want  to  win.  And  we  don't  want  to  go  to  court 
where  we  are  not  prepared  to  win. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Once  a  preferred  alternative  is  chosen,  do  you 
think  it  is  advisable  that  the  agencies  amend  their  plans  one  by 
one,  recognizing  it  may  be  more  costly  to  do  that,  or  should  they 
be  amended  by  a  blanket  amendment?  What  would  your  rec- 
ommendation be? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  from  what  I  know  so  far,  with  the  problems 
and  conditions  and  the  health  of  the  forests,  you  know  I  am  a  pro- 
moter of  active  forest  management,  and  that  probably  more  than 
likely  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  things  that  is  going  to  promote  the 
counties  is  active  management  treatment. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Do  you  favor  a  plan-by-plan  amendment  or  a 
forest-by-forest  amendment,  or  is  it  a  blanket  amendment? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  would  say,  if  you  want  to  achieve  sound  forest 
management  with  less  cost  and  a  quicker  timetable,  I  would  say 
that  a  blanket  amendment  would  be  the  way  to  go. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  So  that  seems  to  me  to 

Mr.  Howard.  Not  forest  by  forest. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Right.  You  think  that  is  better,  notwithstand- 
ing your  argument  in  favor  of,  you  know,  the  involvement  of  local 
counties  in  making  decisions? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  would  say  that  before  you  reach  that  point,  I 
would  say  that  there  would  need  to  be  plenty  of  local  involvement 
from  the  communities,  the  counties.  I  would  say  that  the  RAC  com- 
mittees are  going  to  play  a  key  role  in  the  process,  and  I  think  with 
the  Eastside  Coalition  counties  that  I  have  confidence  in,  and  re- 
spect we  have  gained,  and  with  the  RACs,  that  I  think  a  blanket 
approach  would  be  probably  the  quickest  way  to  expedite  active 
management. 

Now — the  forest  needs  treatment,  and  the  wood  processors  are 
wanting  to  get  back  to  having  the  forest  land  managers  have  an 
active  management  plan,  and  if  we  are  going  to  achieve  that  goal, 
then  I  think  the  quicker  route  is  the  blanket  approach. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Geisinger,  I  know  you  have  been  extremely  involved  in  this 
project.  You  said  in  your  testimony,  that  when  the  project  began 
roughly  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  your  association  seemed  to  be  op- 
timistic that  you  would  have  some  sound  resource  management;  is 
that  correct? 
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Mr.  Geisinger.  Yes.  The  project  started  out  with  a  very  open  en- 
vironment that  really  encouraged  a  lot  of  public  participation.  One 
of  the  first  signs  that  we  were  headed  for  trouble,  however,  was 
when  the  scientists  that  were  supposed  to  provide  the  scientific 
foundation  for  this  plan  were  asked  to  subject  themselves  to  a  pub- 
lic meeting  and  actually  have  people  question  them.  They  got  tight- 
lipped  almost  immediately,  and  they  would  not  be  forthcoming  with 
any  information. 

After  that  initial  meeting,  they  were  no  longer  subjected  to  that 
kind  of  public  scrutiny.  They  resented  it.  They  thought  they  were 
above  it.  From  that  point  forward,  it  is  our  feeling  that  the  access 
that  we  have  to  the  process  has  been  severely  limited  as  opposed 
to  the  initial  expectations.  We  certainly  do  not  have  the  access  that 
the  county  commissioners  have.  It  is  probably  appropriate  that  we 
don't  have,  but  they  do  enjoy  a  much  higher  level  of  involvement 
than  I  think  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Are  you  concerned  about  the  cost  of  the 
project?  Was  that  a  factor?  Apparently  your  opinion  changed.  You 
started  out  positive  and  ended  up  more  negative. 

Mr.  Geisinger.  Well,  I  think  the  length  of  the  project  is  probably 
more  of  a  concern  than  the  cost,  although  for  every  million  dollars 
that  is  spent  on  this  project,  that  is  a  million  dollars  that  isn't 
being  applied  at  the  ground  level  to  do  work  that  we  feel  strongly 
needs  to  be  done.  I  am  all  for  maintaining  a  strong  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  and  BLM.  I  would  like  to  see  more  of  it  applied 
to  project  and  field  activities  rather  than  theoretical  and  analytical 
exercises. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  What  is  your  sense,  that  the  cost  of  the  project 
costs  more  than  amending  all  74  Forest  Service  and  BLM  plans  in- 
dividually? Is  that  your  sense  or  would  it  be  less  costly? 

Mr.  Geisinger.  Planning  is  an  ongoing  process  within  these 
agencies  and  I  don't  know  why  the  costs  to  do  plan-by-plan  amend- 
ments would  have  to  be  much  more  costly  than  a  blanket  amend- 
ment. I  can  give  you  an  idea  of  why  we  are  concerned,  however. 
Just  take  the  riparian  rules  as  an  example.  There  was  recently  an 
analysis  done  of  a  16,776  acre  watershed  in  the  Blue  Mountains 
that  compared  four  different  strategies  for  our  riparian  manage- 
ment. By  applying  the  Oregon  Water  Classification  rules  adopted 
by  our  Department  of  Forestry  and  accepted  by  EPA,  about  4  per- 
cent of  that  watershed  would  end  up  in  buffers. 

If  you  use  PACFISH  which  is  the  interim  direction  right  now, 
about  21  percent  of  that  drainage  would  be  in  buffers.  If  you  use 
the  standards  being  advocated  today  in  the  Columbia  Basin 
Project,  33  percent  of  that  drainage  would  be  in  no-cut  buffers. 

Now,  I  would  ask,  how  are  you  going  to  address  forest  health 
problems  when  a  third  of  these  watersheds  are  off  limits  to  any 
kind  of  active  management,  such  as  the  commissioner  is  advocat- 
ing? 

There  may  be  places  where  300-foot  buffers  are  necessary.  There 
m.ay  be  places  where  500-foot  buffers  are  necessary,  but  I  would 
submit  for  every  one  of  those  there  is  probably  a  stream  or  a  drain- 
age that  could  get  by  with  100-foot  buffer  or  150-foot  buffer  or 
something  less.  That  is  why  we  think  the  more  site  specificity  asso- 
ciated with  this  project's  implementation,  certainly  the  better  off 
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we  think  we  are  going  to  be,  and  I  would  submit  the  ecosystem 
would  be  better  off  as  well. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  And  for  supervisors,  it  seems  to  me,  they 
should  have  a  greater  ability  to  make  that  decision  than  perhaps 
someone  looking  at  the  entire  project  and  trying  to  make  a  decision 
that  fits  everyone.  Do  you  agree  with  that  or  not? 

Mr.  Geisinger.  I  would  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  The  justification  for  this  study  has  been  made 
that  it  will  end  the  gridlock  between  the  no-cut  concept  and  too 
much  cutting  concept  considering  the  endangered  species  and  the 
rest.  Do  you  believe  that  the  study  results  will  enhance  or  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  gridlock  on  this  issue  of  forest  management? 

Mr.  Geisinger.  I  would  like  to  be  more  optimistic  but,  no,  I  don't 
think  it  will,  for  the  following  reasons:  We  do  have  prominent  na- 
tional environmental  groups  now  that  have  formally  adopted  a 
zero-cut  position  on  Federal  forest  lands.  So  that  is  their  bottom 
line.  I  don't  know  why  they  would  be  content  to  live  with  a  plan 
that  reduced  traditional  timber  harvest  levels  by  40,  50,  60  or  more 
percent. 

Secondly,  I  think  the  size  of  this  undertaking,  the  precedent-set- 
ting nature  of  it  in  terms  of  its  scope  and  geographical  area,  is 
going  to  invite  litigation.  There  are  going  to  be  those  probably  on 
both  sides  of  the  spectrum  that  are  going  to  want  to  test  some  of 
the  legal  underpinnings  of  this  plan. 

I  think  Representative  Chenoweth  observed  correctly  that  there 
was  no  authorization  to  do  this  other  than  an  internal  decision 
within  this  administration.  So  I  think  it  is  ripe  for  challenge. 

I  think  we  have  to  commend  the  agencies  for  doing  absolutely 
the  best  job  they  can  of  adhering  to  the  procedural  requirements, 
but  I  think  that  the  size  of  this  just  invites  a  challenge  based  on 
I-dotting  and  T-crossing,  much  as  we  have  seen  on  every  plan  that 
the  agencies  have  tried  to  undertake  in  the  last  10  or  15  years.  We 
think  the  solution  is  some  kind  of  congressional  intervention  to  try 
to  make  the  ground  rules  a  little  clearer  and  their  expectations  a 
little  more  precise  than  they  are  today. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Do  you  want  to  add  something? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Do  you  want  to  yield  to  me,  Jim? 

Mr.  Geisinger.  Sure. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  would  like  to  add  something  else  that  Jim  has 
brought  up  on  PACFISH,  and  then  I  would  like  to  talk  about  some 
local  recommendations. 

Part  of  this  project  that  we  had  an  interest  in  focusing  on  as  well 
from  the  Coalition  of  Counties  have  been,  is  to  have  the  project 
come  up  with  some  better  management  strategies  for  riparian  man- 
agement, in  other  words,  replacing  the  PACFISH  language,  allow- 
ing more  flexibility.  Now,  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  has  their 
own  salmon  recovery  plan,  which  is  my  understanding  a  little  more 
rigid  than  PACFISH. 

This  is  something  that  is  of  concern  to  us,  that  we  would  like  to 
see  site-specific  management,  particularly  in  the  riparian  areas.  I 
know  the  team  has  been  in  consultation  with  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies, but  this  is  an  area  that  we  have  had  some  discussions  on  and 
giving  some  relief  to  PACFISH.  You  know,  we  are  not  a  big,  strong 
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supporter  of  PACFISH  at  all,  but  at  the  same  time  we  understand 
the  merits  of  why  it  was  put  in  place. 

The  other  issue  I  want  to  talk  with  you  on  is  the  process  in 
which  a  decision  is  made  in  identifying  an  alternative,  and  I  would 
advocate  that  a  public  involvement  process  be  conferred  out  and 
discussed,  and  I  would  like  to  see  the  local  areas  within  the  geo- 
graphic areas  come  to  together  and  agreements  as  far  as  the  rec- 
ommendation for  a  preferred  alternative. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  That  is  what  314  was  intended  to  do,  in  my 
judgment,  and  that  is  why  we  were  trying  to  draft  the  language  in 
such  a  way  that  we  weren't  precluded  from  having  that  input  be- 
fore a  decision  was  made 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nethercutt  [continuing].  Rather  than  after  a  preferred  al- 
ternative was  suggested.  That  is  why  I  was  interested  in  under- 
standing whether  you  supported  it  or  not.  We  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish just  exactly  what  I  think  you  and  a  lot  of  other  people  in 
counties  in  my  district  were  concerned  about.  So  I  think  under  the 
law  now,  my  concern  is  that  we  may  be  stuck  with,  for  lack  of  a 
better  phrase,  a  preferred  alternative,  after  the  fact,  that  we  would 
not  be  able  to  go  back  in  and  do  something  about  once  it  is  there. 
We  will  hear  from  the  BLM  and  the  Forest  Service  about  that 
shortly. 

But  in  any  event,  that  is  just  in  connection  with  3 14.  The  objec- 
tive we  were  trying  to  reach,  was  that  there  would  be  that  broad 
input,  take  a  look  at  what  the  proposed  or  the  likely  alternatives 
might  be  and  then  before  a  preferred  alternative  was  established 
we  would  have  a  chance  to  have  input. 

So  let  me  go  down  the  line  here.  I  will  be  right  with  you. 

Mr.  Halley,  I  am  especially  glad  to  welcome  you  because  you  are 
my  constituent.  I  appreciate  your  being  here.  I  know  that  when  you 
and  I  spoke  about  this  maybe  a  year  or  so  ago,  you  were  pretty 
supportive  of  it,  and,  I  know  you  had  respect  for  a  number  of  the 
scientists  who  were  involved  in  the  project.  And  I  get  the  sense 
from  your  testimony  that  you  have  a  change  of  heart.  If  you  could 
maybe  just  for  the  record  reiterate  what  changed  and  why  you 
have  a  little  different  view. 

Mr.  Halley.  We  still  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  people  in 
the  project.  I  guess  it  goes  back  to  well,  labor  and  people  in  labor, 
in  our  labor  union,  have  worked  with  Mr.  Mealey  very  closely  in 
Idaho,  and  we  have  had  him  as  guest  speaker  in  a  number  of  our 
meetings,  and  Dr.  O'Laughlin  and  Dr.  Oliver  and  a  lot  of  these 
Northwest  scientists  who  seem  to  have  a  grasp  of  the  forest  health 
situation  and  what  needs  to  be  done.  Mr.  Mealey's  work  on  the 
Boise  National  Forest  should  be  a  model  for  every  forest,  I  believe, 
in  the  United  States  for  fire  rehabilitation  and  prescribed  fire. 

We  have  had  the  Western  Forest  Health  Initiative  that  was  sup- 
posed to  treat  large  acreages  that  were,  you  know,  eastern  Oregon 
where  Mr.  Howard  comes  from,  and  different  places,  and  it  just 
kind  of  went  by  the  wayside.  So  these  things  come  and  go. 

As  this  project  grows  and  gets  longer  and  longer,  I  guess  it  is  ap- 
prehension more  than  not  believing  in  it.  What  I  tried  to  do  today 
in  my  testimony  is  realizing  that  I  agreed  with  your  point  of  view, 
that  the  drafts  should  come  out  and  that  the  drafts  should  be  given 
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to  the  local  land  managers  to  use.  I  believe  just  in  our  area,  Jim 
Caswell,  excellent  Forest  Manager,  knows  what  is  going  on  in  his 
forest,  give  him  the  scientific  information  and  let  him  do  his  job  at 
the  local  level. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  people  in  the  project.  It  just  seems 
like  the  project  has  taken  on  a  life  of  its  own  and  now  it  is  "the 
project."  It  is  144  million  acres.  We  just  want  to  make  sure  that 
it  is  not  a  cookie-cutter  approach.  It  is  much  easier,  if  your  intent 
is  to  keep  dirt  out  of  the  creeks,  tell  them  that.  But  keeping  dirt 
out  of  the  creeks  in  the  Ratherum  prairie  is  much  different  than 
keeping  the  dirt  out  of  the  creeks  in  Hells  Canyon,  and  that  is  the 
kind  of  site  specificity  that  Jim  was  talking  about.  So  it  is  not  that 
we  are  against  the  project;  it  is  that  we  want  the  concerns. 

If  the  144  million  acres  includes  the  town  of  Clarkston,  Washing- 
ton, where  I  live,  are  we  going  to  look  at  10th  Street,  where  I  live, 
as  part  of  this  project,  or  are  we  just  looking  at  trees,  rivers,  fish 
and  stuff?  It  just  seems  like  it  is  big. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  It  was  a  response  to  the  Pacific  Rivers  Deci- 
sion, my  sense  is,  but  did  get  beyond  what  was  anticipated  by  that 
case? 

Mr.  Halley.  I  guess  in  answering  your  question  in  a  nutshell  is 
it  has  gotten  to  a  point  where  it  is  going  to  proceed  to  an  EIS,  I 
assume,  and  we  want  to  make  sure  that  the  concerns  that  we  as 
working  people  have  and  the  people  that  use  the  forest  and  live  in 
the  communities,  that  those  concerns  are  addressed  before  it  gets 
to  an  EIS  and  not  afterwards. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Mr.  Brouha,  you  had  a  comment.  I  think  I 
have  gone  too  long  with  you  gentlemen.  I  know  the  agencies  were 
told  that  we  would  try  to  finish  up  by  around  3:00,  and  I  apologize 
to  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Dombeck,  because  I  know  we  are  under 
pressure.  If  you  have  a  comment,  I  would  be  happy  to  have  it. 

Mr  Brouha.  The  comment  I  would  like  to  make  in  prefacing  or 
discussing  PACFISH  is,  again,  as  these  are  interim  recommenda- 
tions from  the  Eastside  Committee,  PACFISH  was  an  interim  rec- 
ommendation, arbitrary  and  really  not  subject  to  local  information. 
But  within  PACFISH,  it  provides  for  the  use  of  local  information 
where  it  is,  in  fact,  better,  where  a  watershed  analysis  has  been 
done.  So  I  couldn't  agree  more  with  Mr.  GJeisinger  about  that  par- 
ticular statement.  You  have  got  to  use  local  information  where  it 
is  better. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  In  the  Colville  National  Forest,  my  informa- 
tion is  that  they  have  looked  at  about  8  out  of  60  watersheds.  Do 
you  think  that  is  adequate  to  have  a  pattern  for  a  determination 
and  some  finality  with  regard  to  what  results  might  come  out? 

Mr.  Brouha.  Well,  as  a  generality,  in  responding,  I  would  say 
that  you  have  to  have  a  representation  across  all  the  soil  types. 
You  are  going  to  have  a  very  different  prescription  on  vernitics 
than  you  are  on  a  besulpherized  soil,  and  you  have  to  have  a  rep- 
resentation of  each  of  those  types  on  the  forest  in  order  to  come  up 
with  reasonable  prescriptions. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Gentlemen,  thank  you. 

I  wish  we  had  more  time.  I  would  love  to  spend  more  time,  but 
thanks  so  much. 

Gentleman,  if  you  all  don't  mind,  we  will  take  5  minutes. 
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I  think  all  of  us  will  be  more  comfortable  as  we  go  into  this  last 
panel.  I  will  try  not  to  keep  you  much  longer.  I  hate  to  interrupt 
your  days. 

We  will  stand  in  recess  for  5  minutes. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  The  hearing  will  be  back  in  order. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  longer  than  the  5  minutes.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  the  next  panel  of  witnesses:  The  head  of  the  Forest 
Service,  Mr.  Thomas — Jack  Ward  Thomas — and  the  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Mr.  Dombeck. 

Welcome,  gentleman.  If  you  would  identify  yourselves. 

Mr.  Mills.  Tom  Mills.  I  am  director  of  the  Forest  Service  Pacific 
Northwest  Research  Station. 

Mr.  Mealey.  Steve  Mealey.  I  am  the  project  manager  for  the 
Upper  Basin. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Welcome  to  all  of  you.  We  are  happy  to  have 
your  testimony  in  whatever  order  you  would  like  to  present  it.  If 
you  would  care  to  summarize  that,  it  would  be  great. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  will  give  you  a  quick  summary,  just  to  tell  you 
who  these  people  are.  My  name  is  Jack  Thomas.  With  me  is  Mike 
Dombeck,  head  of  BLM;  Martha  Hahn,  Idaho  State  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  who  is  the  leader  of  the  Executive 
Steering  Committee;  Elaine  Zielinski,  BLM  Oregon-Washington 
State  Director;  and  Tom  Mills  Director,  Pacific  Northwest  Station, 
are  the  people  who  make  up  the  Executive  Steering  Committee. 
Steve  Mealey  is  one  of  the  project  managers  for  the  EIS  teams.  He 
is  with  the  Upper  Columbia  Basin. 

The  Forest  Service  and  BLM  administer  over  half  the  lands  with- 
in the  basin,  about  75  million  acres.  The  project  area  encompasses 
24  percent  of  the  National  Forest  System  land  and  10  percent  of 
the  BLM-administered  land  in  the  entire  Nation.  Included  are  48 
National  Forests  and  BLM  districts  and  74  unit  plans  within  that 
project  area. 

Concerns  are  of  a  broad  scale  concerning  forest  and  rangeland 
health,  the  listing  of  Snake  River  salmon,  bull  trout  protection,  spe- 
cies associated  with  old  forest  structure,  and  treaty  and  trust  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  American  Indian  tribes.  We  undertook  this 
project  to  better  understand  these  complex  issues  and  their  inter- 
relationships and  to  make  decisions  that  are  most  effectively  and 
efficiently  dealt  with  in  this  broad  scale. 

Now,  in  terms  of  organization  and  coordination,  there  is  an  Exec- 
utive Steering  Committee,  a  science  integration  team,  and  two  EIS 
teams.  The  steering  committee  is  composed  of  the  Forest  Service 
regional  foresters  and  BLM  State  directors  as  well  as  directors 
from  two  forest  research  stations.  The  role  is  to  oversee  the  project 
and  consider  all  information  and  input  from  all  available  sources, 
review  alternatives,  and  select  future  courses  of  action  for  the  pub- 
lic lands  that  are  under  consideration. 

The  science  integration  team  is  composed  of  Federal  scientists 
whose  role  is  to  assess  conditions,  evaluate  available  science,  and 
document  and  transfer  findings  to  managers  and  the  public.  EIS 
teams  are  composed  of  resource  people  from  many  disciplines  in 
both  agencies.  Their  role  is  to  synthesize  information  and  input 
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from  all  available  sources  and  to  develop  alternatives  for  consider- 
ation by  management. 

We  have  been  working  with  other  Federal  agencies,  State  and 
county,  and  tribal  governments,  and  Director  Dombeck  will  address 
the  benefits  from  those  partnerships  in  a  few  minutes. 

In  July  1993,  the  President  directed  the  development  of  a  sci- 
entifically sound  ecosystem-based  strategy  for  Eastside  forests  in 
Oregon  and  Washington.  In  July  1994,  the  project  was  expanded 
to  include  the  Upper  Columbia  River.  The  project  actually  began  in 
January  1994  when  the  Director  and  I  signed  the  charter  for  the 
project. 

In  May  of  1994,  we  issued  the  draft  PACFISH  interim  strategy 
for  protection  of  Pacific  salmon.  In  February  of  1994  the  PACFISH 
interim  strategy  was  implemented  for  an  18-month  period  pending 
a  period  of  long-term  strategy.  The  interim  strategy  will  be  re- 
placed with  a  long-term  strategy  developed  through  the  project. 

Also  in  May  1994,  we  issued  an  interim  direction  establishing  ri- 
parian ecosystem  and  wildlife  standards  for  timber  sales,  also 
called  the  "Eastside  Screens"  for  National  Forest  in  Eastern  Or- 
egon and  Washington.  That  interim  strategy  is  also  intended  to  be 
replaced  based  on  the  results  of  the  project. 

In  1994  the  Government  was  successful  in  the  defense  of  a 
Northwest  forest  plan  from  a  challenge  made  on  the  grounds  that 
individual  forest  plan  amendments  were  required  rather  than  a 
multiforest  approach.  The  court's  ruling  and  the  words  are  quite  in- 
teresting in  this  regard.  They  found  that,  "given  the  current  condi- 
tions of  the  forest,  there  is  no  way  the  agencies  could  comply  with 
environmental  law  without  language  on  an  ecosystem  basis." 

In  August  1995,  the  Forest  Service  issued  interim  strategy  direc- 
tion for  the  INFISH  Strategy  for  protection  of  bull  trout  and  other 
inland  native  fish  in  response  to  a  proposal  to  list  bull  trout  as 
threatened.  This  interim  strategy  would  be  replaced  again  with  a 
long-term  strategy  developed  through  the  project. 

The  project  includes  a  scientific  framework  for  ecosystem  man- 
agement describing  management  principles  and  processes  needed 
for  assessment,  decision,  implementation,  and  monitoring.  The  as- 
sessment will  discuss  current  resource  conditions,  trends,  and  pos- 
sible outcomes  of  future  management.  The  comprehensive  informa- 
tion compiled  will  be  invaluable  for  future  planning  across  the 
basin.  There  are  no  decisions  made  in  that  document. 

I'he  science  integration  team  has  completed  the  scientific  frame- 
work and  is  ready  to  be  published.  Most  of  the  documents  for  sci- 
entific assessment  have  undergone  peer  and  policy  review  and  are 
in  final  editing. 

Two  EISs  are  being  developed  to  address  restoration  and  mainte- 
nance of  long-term  ecosystem  health  for  those  issues  that  can  best 
be  dealt  with  at  the  broad  regional  scale. 

The  Science  Integration  Team  will  perform  an  evaluation  of  ef- 
fects of  implementing  various  alternatives  to  be  used  by  the  EIS 
teams  in  describing  effects  in  those  documents.  We  expect  to  re- 
lease the  framework  in  June,  the  scientific  assessment  and  evalua- 
tion of  alternatives  in  August,  and  we  are  planning  to  release  the 
draft  EISs  in  August.  We  are  planning  for  a  comment  period  of  at 
least  90  days,  ending  in  late  fall.  The  final  EISs  would  be  com- 
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pleted  in  the  spring  of  1997.  Records  of  Decision  would  follow  soon 
thereafter. 

The  Forest  Service  and  BLM  have  found  through  experience  in 
case  law  that  many  natural  resource  and  community-related  issues 
currently  faced  cannot  effectively  be  resolved  solely  through  forest- 
by-forest  and  district-by-district  planning. 

The  EIS  Records  of  Decision  are  needed  to:  One,  address  issues 
which  transcend  National  Forest  and  BLM  district  boundaries  such 
as  forest  health,  aquatic  health,  and  related  cumulative  effect  and 
viability  for  species  with  broad  range;  two,  provide  a  long-term 
management  direction  to  replace  interim  PACFISH  and  Eastside 
screens  and  INFISH  strategies;  three,  provide  information  to 
amend  up  to  74  Forest  Service  and  BLM  plans  for  issues  that  are 
basin-wide  in  scope;  last,  complete  consultation  on  area-wide 
amendments  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  and  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  to  facilitate 
project  level  consideration. 

Decisions  will  be  focused  on  broad-scale  issues  and  may  amend 
but  not  replace — not  replace — local  management  plans.  Regional 
foresters  and  State  directors  will  review  the  RODs  against  their  in- 
dividual management  plans  for  consistency  in  decision  or  direction 
found  in  respective  RODs.  When  there  are  inconsistencies,  forest 
and  district  plans  will  be  amended. 

Many  decisions  are  still  most  appropriately  made  at  local  levels, 
and  each  administrative  unit  will  continue  planning  at  that  level. 
Implementation  will  occur  locally.  There  are  some  private  land- 
owners in  the  basin  who  fear  that  the  project  puts  private  property 
and  water  rights  at  risk.  Resource  decisions  made  with  full  public 
participation  will  apply  only  to  lands — only  to  lands — administered 
by  the  Forest  Service  and  the  BLM,  not  State  and  private  lands. 

Some  believe  that  the  project  will  not  go  far  enough  to  assure 
adequate  resource  protection.  Others  believe  the  project  will  result 
in  unnecessary  restrictions  on  resource  use.  We  believe  that  ensur- 
ing that  these  lands  are  ecologically  sound  is  the  best  way,  perhaps 
the  only  really  feasible  way,  to  provide  a  sustainable  flow  of  a  vari- 
ety of  resources  to  address  the  various  desires  of  the  public. 

We  believe  that  in  the  long  run  the  project  will  save  money  and 
produce  better,  more  defensible  decisions.  If  instead,  we  did  up  to 
74  separate  plan  amendments  and  consultations,  there  would  be  a 
greater  likelihood  of  inconsistent  direction  and  assessment  of  cu- 
mulative effect,  leading  to  increased  risk  of  litigation. 

Most  decisions  will  focus  on  broad  or  regional  issues,  with  solu- 
tions stated  as  goals,  objectives,  and  guidelines,  in  contrast  to  site- 
specific,  finer-scale  decisions  more  appropriately  made  at  local  lev- 
els. 

The  deciding  officials  for  the  Records  of  Decision  associated  with 
the  two  EISs  are  the  Forest  Service  Regional  Foresters  and  BLM 
State  Directors  for  the  project  area.  Site-specific,  fine-scale  land 
management  decisions  implementation  will  be  accomplished  at  the 
local  level. 

The  benefits  will  be:  One,  sustainable  flows  of  goods  and  services 
on  the  public  land  with  potential  benefits  to  local  economies;  two, 
more  effective  involvement  of  the  public,  Indian  tribes,  and  State 
and  local  government  in  planning  and  decision-making  processes; 
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three,  more  effective  analysis  of  cumulative  effect;  four,  replace- 
ment of  interim  management  strategies  such  as  INFISH, 
PACFISH,  and  Eastside  screens;  five,  more  consistent  and  favor- 
able regulatory  agency  consultation;  six,  provide  information  to 
amend  up  to  74  Forest  Service  and  BLM  plans  for  issues  that  are 
basin-wide;  seven,  increase  defensibility  against  broad-scale  legal 
challenge. 

We  are  committed  to  managing  the  National  Forest  and  BLM 
lands  in  ecologically  responsible,  economically  viable,  and  socially 
acceptable  ways  for  the  benefit  of  present  and  future  generations. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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JACK  WARD  THOMAS,  CHIEF 

FOREST  SERVICE 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Before  the 

Interior  Subcommittee 

Appropriations  Committee 

United  States  House  of  Representatives 

Oversight  Hearing  Concerning 
The  Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Project 

May  5,  1996 


MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE: 


Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  status  of  the  Interior 
Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Project.   Joining  Director 
Dombeck  and  me  are  members  of  the  leadership  team  and  the  project 
manager  for  the  Upper  Columbia  River  Basin  Team.   Martha  Hahn, 
Idaho  State  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  the  Leader 
of  the  Executive  Steering  Committee.   Elaine  Zielinski, 
Oregon/Washington  State  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
and  Tom  Mills,  Director  of  the  Forest  Service  Pacific  Northwest 
Research  Station  are  members  of  the  Executive  Steering  Committee. 
Steve  Mealey  is  Project  Manager  for  the  Upper  Columbia  Basin 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  Team. 

The  Project 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  the  Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem 
Management  Project  (Project)  is  managed  by  the  Forest  Service  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
(BLM)  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  144  million  acre  Project  Area  includes  lands  east  of  the 
Cascade  Mountain  Crest  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  the  portions 
of  the  interior  Columbia  River  Basin  in  Idaho,  western  Montana, 
parts  of  western  Wyoming,  and  northern  Utah  and  Nevada.   The  Forest 
Service  and  the  BLM  administer  over  half  the  lands  within  the  Basin 
approximately  75  million  acres. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  significance  of  the  Project  to  our 
agencies,  the  Project  area  encompasses  24  percent  of  the  National 
Forest  System  lands  and  10  percent  of  the  BLM  administered  lands  in 
the  nation.   In  terms  of  administrative  units  and  planning 
implications  of  the  Project,  there  are  48  National  Forests  and  BLM 
districts  and  74  unit  plans  within  the  Project  area. 
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In  July  1993,  President  Clinton  directed  the  Forest  Service  to 
develop  a  scientifically  sound,  ecosystem-based  strategy  for 
Eastside  forests  in  Oregon  and  Washington.   The  Project  was 
developed  to  respond  to  heightened  concerns  about  resource 
conditions,  keeping  in  mind  the  significance  that  changes  in 
resource  conditions  and  management  may  have  on  local  communities. 
These  concerns  are  of  broad  scale,  including  forest  and  rangeland 
health,  the  listing  of  Snake  River  salmon,  bull  trout  protection, 
species  associated  with  old  forest  structure,  and  treaty  and  trust 
responsibilities  to  American  Indian  Tribes.   We  undertook  this 
Project  to  better  understand  these  complex  issues  and  their 
interrelationships  and  to  make  decisions  on  those  issues  that  are 
most  effectively  and  efficiently  dealt  with  at  this  broad  scale. 

Organization 

Let  me  briefly  describe  how  the  Project  is  organized:   There  is  an 
Executive  Steering  Committee,  a  Science  Integration  Team,  and  two 
interdisciplinary  Environmental  Impact  Statements  (EIS)  teams.   The 
Executive  Steering  Committee  is  composed  of  Forest  Service  regional 
foresters  and  BLM  state  directors,  who  have  regional  responsibility 
for  planning  and  resource  management,  as  well  as  directors  from 
Forest  Service  Research  Stations.   The  role  of  the  Steering 
Committee  is  to  oversee  the  functioning  of  the  Project.   The 
managers  on  the  Steering  Committee  will  also  consider  all 
information  and  input  from  all  available  sources,  review 
alternatives,  and  select  future  courses  of  action  for  the  public 
lands  they  manage . 

The  Science  Integration  Team  is  composed  of  Federal  scientists. 
This  team  has  been  gathering  information  and  perspectives  from  the 
broader  scientific  community.   The  role  of  the  science  team  is  to 
assess  conditions,  critically  evaluate  all  available  science,  and 
document  and  transfer  findings  to  managers  and  the  public.   The 
Eastside  EIS  Team  and  the  Upper  Columbia  River  Basin  EIS  Team  are 
composed  of  resource  people  from  many  disciplines  and  both  our 
agencies.   Their  role  is  to  synthesize  information  and  input  from 
all  available  sources,  develop  alternatives,  and  recommend  future 
courses  of  action  to  managers. 

We  have  been  working  with  other  Federal  agencies.  State,  county  and 
tribal  governments.   Director  Dombeck  will  address  the  benefits 
derived  from  these  partnerships  in  a  few  moments. 

History 

Let  me  briefly  outline  the  chronology  of  the  Project  and  other 
major  efforts  underway  that  affected  it. 

In  July  1993,  President  Clinton  directed  us  to  develop  a 
scientifically  sound,  ecosystem-based  strategy  for  Eastside  forests 
in  Oregon  and  Washington.   In  July  1994,  the  Project  was  expanded 
from  the  Eastside  of  Oregon  to  include  the  Upper  Columbia  River 
Basin  EIS. 
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The  Project  actually  began  in  January  of  1994,  when  the  Director  of 
the  BLM  and  I  signed  the  charter  for  the  Project.   During  the  same 
period,  concerns  about  declines  in  salmon  habitat  and  populations 
prompted  work  on  a  strategy  to  protect  them.   In  May  1994,  we 
issued  the  draft  PACFISH  interim  strategy  for  protection  of  pacific 
salmon.   In  February  1995,  the  PACFISH  interim  strategy  was 
initiated  for  an  18-month  period,  pending  completion  of  a  long-term 
strategy  from  this  Project.   The  interim  strategy  will  be  replaced 
with  a  long-term  strategy  developed  through  this  Project. 

Also  in  May,  1994,  the  Forest  Service  issued  interim  management 
direction  establishing  riparian,  ecosystem  and  wildlife  standards 
for  timber  sales,  also  known  as  "eastside  screens"  for  the  National 
Forests  of  eastern  Oregon  and  Washington.   This  interim  strategy  is 
also  intended  to  be  replaced  by  a  long-term  strategy  based  on  the 
results  of  the  Project. 

In  1994,  the  Government  was  successful  in  defending  the  Northwest 
Forest  Plan  from  challenge  on  the  grounds  that  individual  Forest 
plan  amendments  were  required  rather  than  a  multi- forest  approach. 
The  court  found  that  "Given  the  current  condition  of  the  forests, 
there  is  no  way  the  agencies  [Forest  Service,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  National  Park  Service] 
could  comply  with  environmental  laws  without  planning  on  an 
ecosystem  basis." 

In  August  1995,  the  Forest  Service  issued  interim  direction  for  the 
Inland  Native  Fish  Strategy  (INFISH)  for  protection  of  bull  trout 
and  other  inland  native  fish  in  response  to  the  proposal  to  list 
place  bull  trout  as  an  endangered  species.   This  interim  strategy 
will  be  replaced  with  a  long-term  strategy  developed  through  the 
Project . 

Project  Products  and  their  Status 

The  Project  includes  a  Scientific  Framework  for  ecosystem, 
management  describing  ecosystem  management  principles  and  processes 
needed  for  agency  assessments,  decisions,  implementation,  and 
monitoring.   The  Scientific  Assessment  will  discuss  current 
resource  conditions,  trends,  and  possible  outcomes  of  future 
management.   It  will  assess  the  ecologicical ,  biophysical,  social, 
and  economic  components  of  ecosystems  related  to  management  of 
lands  administered  by  the  two  agencies.   The  comprehensive 
information  compiled  in  the  Scientific  Assessment  will  be 
invaluable  for  future  planning  efforts  across  the  Basin.   No 
decisions  are  made  in  this  document. 

The  Science  Integration  Team  has  completed  the  Scientific  Framework 
and  it  is  ready  to  be  published.   Most  of  the  documents  for  the 
Scientific  Assessment  have  been  completed  the  process  of  peer  and 
policy  review,  and  are  in  the  final  editing  stage. 

Using  information  from  the  Framework  and  Assessment,  along  with 
other  sources,  two  Environmental  Impact  Statements  (EIS's)  are 
being  developed  to  address  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of 
long-term  ecosystem  health  for  those  issues  that  can  best  be  dealt 
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with  at  the  broad  regional  scale.   We  are  striving  to  do  this  in  a 
manner  which  provides  sustainable  levels  of  goods  and  services  from 
National  Forest  System  and  BLM  lands. 

Finally,  the  Science  Integration  team  will  perform  a  Scientific 
Evaluation  of  the  effects  of  implementing  the  various  alternatives, 
which  will  be  used  by  the  EIS  teams  in  describing  potential 
effects  in  the  EIS  documents. 

To  summarize,  we  expect  to  release  the  Framework  in  June  and  the 
scientific  assessment  and  evaluation  of  alternatives  in  August.   We 
are  planning  to  release  the  Draft  EIS's  in  August.   Following 
release  of  the  Draft  EIS's,  we  are  planning  a  comment  period  of  at 
least  90  days  that  would  end  in  late  fall.   Response  to  public 
comments  and  preparation  of  the  Final  EIS's  would  be  completed  in 
the  spring  of  1997.   Records  of  Decision  would  follow  soon 
afterwards . 

What's  Next:  the  EIS  and  ROD  Process 

The  Forest  Service  and  the  BLM  have  found,  through  experience  and 
case  law,  that  many  of  the  natural  resource  and  community- related 
issues  we  currently  face  cannot  effectively  be  resolved  through 
forest-by- forest  or  district-by-district  planning.   Ecosystem 
health  problems  can  be  more  successfully  resolved  by  using  the  best 
available  science  to  design  plans  dealing  with  these  overarching 
issues.   A  basin-wide  perspective  allows  the  agencies  to  develop 
and  prioritize  goals  among  their  various  administrative  units 
(National  Forests  and  BLM  districts)  that  would  not  be  possible  if 
each  unit  develops  independent  plans. 

We  believe  the  EIS's  and  Records  of  Decision  are  needed  to: 

o    Address  issues  which  transcend  National  Forest  and  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  District  boundaries,  such  as  forest 
health,  aquatic  health  and  related  cumulative  effects,  and 
viability  for  those  species  with  broad  ranges. 

o    Provide  long-term  management  direction  to  replace  interim 
PACFISH,  Eastside  Screens,  and  the  Inland  Native  Fish 
strategies . 

o    Provide  information  to  amend  up  to  74  Forest  Service  and 
BLM  plans  for  issues  that  are  basin- wide. 

o    Complete  consultation  on  the  broad  area-wide  amendments 
under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  wi_h  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
to  facilitate  project  level  consultations. 

Decisions  based  on  these  EIS's  and  documented  in  the  Records  of 
Decision  will  be  focused  on  broadscale  issues  and  may  amend  -  -  but 
not  replace  --  local  management  plans.   The  ROD'S  will  amend 
national  forest  and  district  land  and  resource  management  plans  to 
incorporate  the  direction  developed  in  the  EIS's  into  Forest 
Service  and  BLM  on-going  management  activities. 
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Regional  Foresters  and  State  Directors  will  review  the  ROD'S 
against  their  individual  management  plans  for  consistency  with 
decisions/direction  found  in  the  respective  ROD.   Where  there  are 
inconsistencies,  forest  and  district  plans  will  be  amended. 

Many  decisions  are  still  appropriately  made  at  the  local  level  and 
each  administrative  unit  will  continue  planning  at  that  level. 
Implementation  will  occur  locally. 

Concerns  People  Have  About  the  Project 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  concerns  expressed  by  members  of  the 
public  concerning  the  Project  and  I  would  like  to  address  a  few  of 
them  briefly. 

Members  of  groups  including  public  land  livestock  grazing 
interests,  agribusiness,  forest  products  industry,  and  private  land 
owners  in  the  Basin  fear  that  the  Project  puts  private  property  and 
water  rights  at  risk,  especially  as  related  to  threatened  and 
endangered  species.   The  intent  of  the  Project  is  not  to  affect 
private  property  or  water  rights.   Resource  decisions  made  with 
full  public  participation  will  apply  only  to  lands  administered  by 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  BLM,  not  state  or  private  lands. 

Some  believe  that  the  Project  will  not  go  far  enough  to  assure 
adequate  resource  protection,  with  associated  losses  to  local  and 
regional  economies  for  resource  uses  related  to  commercial  and 
sport  fishing,  as  well  as  various  recreational  activities.   Others 
believe  the  Project  will  result  in  unnecessary  restrictions  on 
resource  use  that  will  reduce  logging  and  grazing  on  public  lands, 
with  associated  economic  impacts.   We  believe  that  ensuring  these 
lands  are  ecologically  sound  --  is  the  best  way,  and  perhaps  the 
only  way  -  -  to  provide  a  sustainable  flow  of  a  variety  of  resources 
to  address  the  various  desires  of  the  public. 

There  is  a  perception  that  the  Project  has  created  a  redundant 
layer  of  costly  planning,  with  no  prospects  for  efficiencies  or 
savings  in  future  planning.   We  believe,  however,  that  in  the  long 
run,  the  Project  will  save  money.   We  also  believe  it  will  be  less 
time-consuming  to  accomplish  the  consultations  associated  with 
those  amendments  with  other  Federal  agencies  and,  in  the  long  run, 
will  produce  better  decisions. 

With  amendments  and  consultations  applying  appropriate  direction  at 
appropriate  scales  across  jurisdictional  boundaries,  there  will  be 
more  consistent  direction  for  issues  of  scale,   disclosure  of 
cumulative  effects,  and  greater  probability  of  legal  sufficiency  of 
decisions.   If,  instead,  we  did  up  to  74  separate  plan  amendments 
and  consultations,  there  would  be  a  greater  likelihood  of 
inconsistent  direction  and  assessment  of  cumulative  effects, 
leading  to  increased  risks  of  litigation  and  injunctions.   The 
Forest  Service  and  the  BLM  might  be  more  vulnerable  to  the 
allegation  of  not  responding  to  new  information. 

We  are  sensitive  to  concerns  of  local  people  that  their  needs  will 
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be  overlooked  or  their  influence  diminished  if  planning  is  done  at 
a  broader  scale.   Most  decisions  coming  out  of  the  Project  will 
focus  on  broad  or  regional  issues,  with  solutions  stated  as  goals, 
objectives,  and  guidelines  --  in  contrast  to  site-specific,  fine 
scale  decisions  more  appropriately  made  at  the  local  level.   The 
Project  addresses  broad  issues  that  cross  forest  and  district 
boundaries . 

The  deciding  officials  for  the  Records  of  Decision  associated  with 
the  two  EIS's  are  the  Forest  Service  Regional  Foresters  and  BLM 
State  Directors  from  the  Project  area.   These  Federal  managers  live 
in  the  areas  involved,  are  cognizant  of  local  concerns,  and  are 
responsible  for  planning  and  resource  management  in  the 
geographical  area.   If  additional  amendments  to  forest  and  district 
plans  are  needed,  they  will  be  accomplished  at  the  local  level. 
Site-specific,  fine  scale  land  management  decisions  and 
implementation  will  be  accomplished  at  the  local  level. 

Conclusion 

As  an  ecologist,  I  have  spent  much  of  my  career  studying  ecosystems 
and  how  they  work.   These  systems  are  incredibly  complex,  and 
although  we  will  never  understand  them  completely,  to  assure 
sustainability,  we  must  understand  them  as  much  as  possible. 

I  believe  that  large  scale  ecosystem  analyses  like  the  Interior 
Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Project  --  that  incorporate 
interdisciplinary  studies  to  examine  the  interactions  of  the 
physical,  biological,  social  and  economic  aspects  of  an  ecosystem 
are  a  good  way  to  assure  the  sustainability  of  ecosystems  that 
the  Federal  Government  manages . 

I  am  convinced  that  the  more  we  know  about  these  interactions,  the 
wiser  our  management  decisions  will  be. 

I  believe  that  the  benefits  of  the  Project  are: 

o    Resilient  ecosystems  and  sustainable  flows  of  goods  and 
services  from  the  public  land  with  potential  benefits  to 
some  local  economies. 

o    More  effective  involvement  of  the  public,  Indian  tribes, 
and  state  and  local  government  in  our  planning  and 
decision-making  processes. 

o    More  effective  analysis  of  cumulative  effects. 

o    Replacement  of  interim  management  strategies  such  as 
INFISH,  PACFISH,  and  Eastside  screens. 

o    More  consistent  and  favorable  regulatory  agency 
consultations. 

o     Provide  information  to  amend  up  to  74  Forest  Service  and 
BLM  plans  for  issues  that  are  basin-wide. 
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o    Increased  def ensibility  against  broad-scale  legal 
challenges. 

In  the  long  run,  this  approach  should  lead  to  more  effective 
management  because  we  will  understand  how  factors  interact  in  a 
broader  context,  management  decisions  can  be  made  with  greater 
consistency  and  uniformity. 

We  are  committed  to  managing  the  National  Forests  in  ways  that  are 
ecologically  responsible,  economically  viable,  and  socially 
acceptable  for  the  benefit  of  both  present  and  future  generations. 

This  concludes  my  statement.   I  would  be  happy  to  answer  your 
questions . 
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Mr.  Thomas.  And  I  think  Mike  is  next  here. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Dombeck. 

Mr.  Dombeck.  Well,  thank  you,  Congressman  Nethercutt,  for  the 
invitation  to  testify. 

I  will  give  a  brief  summary  of  my  statement,  and  I  will  ask  that 
the  entire  statement  be  placed  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Without  objection,  it  v>'ill  be. 

Mr.  Dombeck.  As  Chief  Thomas  has  indicated,  about  27.8  million 
acres,  or  10  percent,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  managed 
lands  in  this  Nation  are  included  in  this  project  area.  The  purpose 
of  this  project  is  to  develop  a  broad-scale  management  framework 
for  Federally  administered  lands. 

The  records  of  decisions  for  the  EISs  will  not  make  decisions  on 
private  lands.  I  want  to  reiterate  that.  Nor  will  they  impose  regula- 
tions on  private  lands  or  non-Federally  administered  lands. 

I  want  to  emphasize  and  spend  most  of  the  time  talking  about 
our  sincere  interagency  effort  to  involve  the  public  in  cooperatively 
developing  this  long-term  management  direction  for  the  Federally- 
managed  lands  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin. 

You  have  heard  some  concern  earlier  today  about  the  extent  of 
local  involvement  on  this  project,  and  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
what  has  been  done.  In  fact,  what  has  been  done  is  an  unprece- 
dented effort  and  exercise  in  involving  the  public  in  an  open  proc- 
ess since  the  beginning. 

We  have  had  numerous  public  meetings  and  briefings  throughout 
the  Columbia  Basin,  and  that  will  continue.  More  than  120  project 
briefings,  workshops,  and  scoping  meetings  have  been  conducted 
over  the  last  2  and  a  half  years.  Monthly  update  sessions  provide 
opportunities  for  the  public  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  project  and 
interact  with  science  and  EIS  team  members.  Between  75  and  90 
people,  representing  a  wide  variety  of  individuals,  groups,  and  or- 
ganizations, have  actively  participated  and  interacted  in  a  positive 
and  constructive  atmosphere. 

Special  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  working  with  the  States, 
the  100  counties,  22  tribal  governments,  and  the  Resource  Advisory 
Councils,  or  provincial  advisory  committees.  Regular  newsletters, 
significant  updates,  and  meeting  notices  are  mailed  to  over  5,000 
people  and  interested  organizations  on  a  regular  basis. 

As  Commissioner  Howard  has  indicated,  the  Eastside  Ecosystem 
Coalition  of  Counties  is  composed  of  the  100  counties  in  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Montana.  They  have  closely  tracked  the 
project  and  continue  to  take  an  active  role  in  reviewing  and  com- 
menting on  the  various  draft  documents  prepared  for  the  project. 
Our  feeling  is  that  this  could  provide  a  new  and  positive  working 
example  of  how  agencies  can  more  effectively  incorporate  the  con- 
cerns of  local  communities  and  citizens  in  our  planning  efforts. 

This  has  been  a  sustained  interagency  effort  between  BLM  and 
the  Forest  Service  from  the  beginning.  Throughout  the  effort,  we 
have  coordinated  with  other  bureaus  in  Interior  and  other  agencies 
including  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration,  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  We  are  working  together  at  this  point 
in  the  process. 
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This  upfront  investment  of  time  and  energy  will  result  in  expe- 
dited consultation  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service  and  speed  up  the  implementation 
of  on-the-ground  activities. 

The  interagency  steering  committee  that  Jack  mentioned  is  an 
example  of  integration  that  is  occurring,  removing  old  communica- 
tion barriers  and  allowing  our  agencies  a  vast  improvement  in  the 
level  of  efficiency  and  cooperation.  We  anticipate  that  the  local  pub- 
lic will  greatly  benefit  from  the  results  of  this  project  over  the  long 
haul. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  one  example  of  a  vision,  or  a  model,  of 
how  we  see  some  successes  working  at  the  local  level,  and  the  deci- 
sion space  that  this  kind  of  exercise  will  provide. 

In  the  Trout  Creek  Mountains  in  southeastern  Oregon,  the  issues 
at  stake  were  a  Federally-listed  fish  species,  Lahontan  cutthroat, 
outstanding  wildlife  and  back-country  values,  extensive  cultural  re- 
sources, over  100  years  of  commercial  livestock  grazing,  and  peren- 
nial streams  with  high  value  riparian  areas.  Through  an  active 
participative  process  BLM,  the  Oregon  Department  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife,  environmental  groups  and  conservation  groups  like  Or- 
egon Trout,  the  Oregon  Watershed  Improvement  Coalition,  the 
Izaak  Walton  League,  the  Oregon  Wildlife  Federation,  and  Oregon 
Cattlemen's  Association,  and  local  ranchers  a  plan  was  developed 
to  protect  these  fish  populations;  it  was  developed  out  of  court. 

The  land  values  and  the  health  of  the  land  has  increased.  We 
have  now  survived  nonjeopardy  opinions,  and  Doc  Hatfield  phoned 
me  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  to  tell  me  that  the  Lahontan  cutthroat 
numbers  are  up  from  10,000  a  couple  of  years  ago  to  40,000  today, 
even  with  the  dry  conditions  that  we  saw  a  few  years  ago.  And  I 
see  this  as  a  model  of  where  we  are  going  in  providing  decision 
space  to  work  in,  in  a  cheap  and  effective  manner. 

And  I  think  with  that  I  will  stop,  and  we  would  be  happy  to  an- 
swer any  questions  you  have. 

[The  information  follows:] 


24-777    96-23 
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MICHAEL  P.  DOMBECK 

Acting  Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Department  of  the  Interior 

before  the 

United  States  House  of  Representatives 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 

May  7,  1996 

Mr  Chaimian,  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  testify 
before  your  subcommittee  on  the  Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Management 
Project  (Project).  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  with  Chief  Thomas  to  share  with  the 
Committee  our  continued  efforts  to  respond  to  significant  resource  issues  with  local 
publics  and  interests. 

I  would  like  to  add  to  Cliief  Thomas's  statement  by  offering  BLM's  perspective  in  the 
project,  and  discussing  the  various  partnership  and  community  involvement  efforts  that 
have  been  an  ongoing  part  of  this  effort. 

As  Chief  Thomas  indicated,  appro.ximately  27.8  million  acres,  or  10%  of  BLM  lands 
in  the  nation  are  included  in  the  project  area.  The  project  area  includes  public  lands 
that  lie  within  the  Columbia  River  Basin  in  eastern  Oregon  and  Washington,  western 
Montana,  western  Wyoming,  northern  Nevada  and  Utah—  an  area  the  size  of  France. 
These  lands  are  ecologically  diverse  ~  landscapes  range  from  Idaho  mountains  and 
wilderness,  to  Snake  River  Plains,  to  the  high  desert  of  southeastern  Oregon;  it 
encompasses  over  100  counties  and  several  large  tribal  reservations  (Yakima,  Wann 
Springs,  Nez  Perce,  Blackfoot);  and  has  a  population  density  (1 1  per  sq.  mile)  that  is 
about  a  third  of  the  U.S.  average 

The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  develop  a  broad  scale  management  framework  for 
federally-administered  lands.  The  Records  of  Decisions  for  the  Environmental  Impact 
Statements  (EISs)  will  not  make  decisions  on  private  lands  or  impose  regulations  on 
pnvate  lands  or  non-federally  admimstered  lands.  This  project  is  a  sincere  interagency 
effort  to  involve  the  public  in  cooperatively  developing  a  long  term  management 
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direction  for  federalK  -administered  lands  in  tlie  Columbia  F<iver  Basin. 

lota!  estimated  costs  of  the  Project  are  $33  million.  BLM  expenditures  have  amounted 
to  about  S6  million,  or  27"  o  of  what  has  been  budgeted  so  far.  The  project  will  allow 
BLM  to  ertectively  establish  desired  landscape  patterns  and  general  direction  for 
management  of  habitat  for  threatened  and  endangered  species  that  require  integrated 
management  across  broad  landscapes  fhese  broad-based  strategies  will  ( I )  help  avoid 
fiuiher  listings,  (2)  promote  recovery  of  listed  and  candidate  species,  and  (3)  promote 
efficient  section  7  ESA  consultation. 

Benefits  from  this  project  will  also  be  realized  on  the  48  individual  FS  and  BLM  units 
across  the  Intenor  Columbia  Basin  by  planning  at  the  broad  scale.  There  will  now  be 
a  more  consistent  and  coordinated  approach  to  managing  the  resources,  which  will  save 
the  ta.xpayers  money  in  the  long-run.  These  benefits  and  economies  of  scale  do  not 
mesh  uith  what  seems  to  be  a  perception  of  the  agencies  creating  a  redundant  layer  of 
costly  planning,  with  no  prospects  for  efficiencies  of  savings  in  future  planning. 

1  understand  that  there  is  some  concern  about  the  extent  of  local  involvement  in  this 
project.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  we  have  gone  out  of  our  way  to  make  this  an 
unprecedented  open  public  process  since  the  beginning: 

•  Numerous  open  public  briefings  and  public  meetings  have  been  held,  and 
continue  to  be  held  throughout  the  Basin. 

•  We  have  provided  open  access  to  documents.  This  has  allowed  the  public  to 
give  input  to  tlie  science  processes  and  EIS  development.  More  than  1 20  public 
project  briefings,  workshops,  and  scoping  meetings  have  been  conducted  over 
the  last  two  and  a  half  years. 

•  Monthly  update  sessions  provide  opportunities  for  the  public  to  follow  the 
progress  of  the  project  and  interact  with  both  Science  and  EIS  team  members. 

•  Between  75-90  people,  representing  a  wide  variety  of  individuals,  groups,  and 
organizations  have  actively  participated  and  interacted  in  a  positive  and 
constaictive  atmosphere.  Special  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  working  with  the 
states,  100  counties,  22  tribal  governments,  and  Resource  Advisory  Councils 
(RACs)  or  [Provincial  Advisory  Committees. 
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•  Regular  newsletters,  significant  updates,  and  meeting  notices  are  mailed  to  over 
5,000  people  and  interested  organizations  on  a  regular  basis  Infonnation  has 
also  been  made  available  to  the  public  using:  electronic  library',  satellite 
downlink,  Internet  homepage,  toll-ft"ee  number,  and  infonnation  centers. 

The  scientific  assessment  reviewed  broad  scale  resource,  economic,  and  social 
conditions.  Rangeland  health  is  a  key  issue  for  BLM  and  alternatives  in  the  draft  ElSs 
will  include  standards  for  rangeland  health  and  guidehnes  for  grazing  management. 
Information  from  the  scientific  assessment  has  been  provided  to  the  RACs,  and 
standards  and  giudes  proposed  by  the  EISs  will  be  subject  to  consultation  with  the 
RACs  The  RACs  have  been  actively  involved  in  helping  the  BLM  develop  rangeland 
health  standards  and  guidelines  for  the  Project  area.  The  RACs  will  also  play  a  critical 
role  in  reviewing  and  refining  them  as  necessary  to  meet  local  conditions  on  BLM 
administered  lands. 

The  Eastside  Ecosystem  Coalition  of  Counties,  composed  of  county  associations  fi'om 
Wasliington,  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Montana  have  closely  tracked  the  Project  and  continue 
to  take  an  active  role  in  reviewing  and  commenting  on  various  draft  documents 
prepared  for  the  project.  Our  feeling  is  that  this  could  provide  a  new  and  positive 
working  example  of  how  agencies  can  more  effectively  incorporate  the  concerns  of 
local  citizens  on  our  planning  efforts. 

Local  control  and  influence  are  often  perceived  to  be  weakened  when  lawsuits  are  filed 
by  regional  or  national  organizations  challenging  agency  land  use  plans  or  activities 
tienng  to  land  use  plans.  One  of  the  reasons  BLM  and  the  Forest  Service  initiated  the 
Project  was  because  local  BLM  and  Forest  Service  plans  and  activities  were  becoming 
increasingly  vulnerable  to  litigation  which  could  create  a  crisis  in  public  land 
management,  such  as  occurred  in  Western  Oregon  and  Washington  in  recent  years.  We 
sincerely  believe  that  the  broad-scale  regional  EISs  which  are  scientifically  based  will 
provide  much  stronger  legal  protection  for  our  local  plarming  documents  and 
environmental  analysis.  Illustrating  our  concern  is  a  recent  lawsuit  filed  on  BLM  lands 
in  Eastern  Oregon  and  Washington  which  could  halt  all  juniper  management  activities 
as  well  as  land  exchanges,  timber  harvest  and  road  building  activities  in  old  growth 
forests  luitil  the  Project  is  completed.  Specifically,  the  plaintiffs  are  arguing  that  all  of 
the  activities  should  be  enjoined  until  the  project  is  completed. 

This  has  been  a  sustained  interagency  effort  between  the  BLM  and  Forest  Service. 
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Tluoutihout  the  effort,  we  have  coordinated  with  other  bureaus  in  Interior  and  other 
neencics  inchidinu  the  Bonneville  Flower  Administration,  Amiy  Corps  of  Engineers, 
National  Manne  Fisheries  Service  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  We  are 
worknig  together  at  this  pomt  m  the  process.  This  up-fi'ont  nivestment  of  tmie  and 
energ>  will  result  in  expedited  consultation  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
National  Miinne  Fisheries  Service  and  speed  up  the  implementation  of  on-the-ground 
activities. 

An  interagency  steering  committee  composed  of  BLM  State  Directors  and  Forest 
Ser\  ICC  Regional  Foresters  and  Research  Station  Directors  has  provided  executive 
oversight  to  the  project  The  Science  and  EIS  teams  are  composed  of  representatives 
of  Forest  Service,  BLM  and  other  agencies.  This  is  truly  the  most  integrated 
interagency  effort  ever  undertaken  in  the  region.  This  integration  has  helped  remove 
old  communication  barriers  and  allowed  a  vastly  improved  level  of  efficiency  in  work 
between  cooperating  agencies. 

We  anticipate  that  the  local  public  will  greatly  benefit  from  the  results  of  the  project 
o\er  the  long  tenn.  Examples  of  these  benefits  include:  increased  efficiency  in  work 
between  agencies  now  that  many  oi'  the  old  communication  barriers  have  been 
removed;  reduction  in  conflicting  management  direction  between  adjacent  public  lands 
admini.stered  b\  the  BLM  iind  National  Forests  which  had  often  confiised  the  public  in 
the  past:  and  more  integrated  and  open  public  involvement  in  local  planning  efforts 
between  the  agencies. 

An  example  of  a  way  to  implement  a  broad  scale  plan  such  as  Project  at  the  local  level 
is  the  nationally-recogmzed  Trout  Creek  Mountains  Working  Group  in  Oregon.  Issues 
at  stake  were  similar:  a  federally-listed  fish  species  (Lahontan  cutthroat  trout), 
outstanding  wildlife  and  back  country  values,  extensive  cultural  resources,  perennial 
streams  with  high  value  riparian  areas,  and  over  100  years  of  commercial  livestock 
grazing  Through  the  active  participation  of  the  BLM,  Oregon  Department  of  Fish  & 
Wildlife,  environmental  groups  (Oregon  Trout  Unlimited,  Oregon  Watershed 
Improvement  Coalition,  Izaak  Walton  League,  and  Oregon  Wildlife  Federation), 
industry  representatives  (Oregon  Cattlemen's  Association),  and  local  ranchers,  a  plan 
was  developed  that  protected  the  fish  populations  and  other  land  values  while  prov iding 
for  a  viable  livestock  operation  The  plan  was  completed  by  agreement,  was  validated 
by  the  U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service  as  sufficient  to  protect  the  Lahontan  trout 
populations,  and  has  been  sustained  in  the  courts. 
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As  we  implement  the  decisions  and  strategies  that  come  out  of  the  Project  EISs,  we  will 
continue  strategies  and  processes  that  collaboratively  involve  the  public.  These  will 
include  providing  access  to  our  decision  making  and  analysis  processes,  developing 
partnersioips,  and  working  collaboratively  with  citizens,  local,  state,  and  other  federal 
agencies  to  address  coinmon  issues.  The  recent  Seventh  Ainerican  Forest  Congress 
illustrates  how  important  and  effective  inclusive  public  processes  can  be. 

Ml .  Chainnan,  that  concludes  my  opening  statement  and  I  welcome  your  questions. 
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Mr.  Nethercutt.  Well,  thank  you  very  much  for  coming  and  for 
listening  to  the  other  witnesses. 

You  and  I  and  all  of  us  have  had  some  discussions  in  prior  testi- 
mony regarding  this  project  in  this  subcommittee.  I  hope  you  un- 
derstand our  motivation  in  trying  to  strike  a  balance,  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  side  and  from  those  that  I  represent  in  the  west. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  having  this  hearing  was  to  have  a  full  ex- 
planation of  what  has  happened  thus  far,  what  can  we  expect  in 
the  future,  and  get  some  assurances  for  the  record  of  what  the 
study  will  and  will  not  do  and  what  your  intentions  are  or  are  not. 

So  from  that  standpoint,  I  am  grateful  that  you  are  here.  I  think 
the  subcommittee — I  am  happy  to  speak  for  them  in  saying  I  think 
they  are  glad  you  are  here  too,  because  it  was  a  matter  of  some 
discussion  in  the  latest  budget  go-around. 

Just  for  the  record's  information  and  for  mine,  I  want  to  clarify 
some  facts  surrounding  the  project.  And  I  heard  you.  Jack,  talk 
about  the  time  lines,  and  I  want  to  make  sure  I  get  it  right  and 
that  the  record  is  clear.  When  do  you  anticipate  releasing  the 
drafts — the  draft  EISs  for  public  comment?  Did  you  say  August? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  have  got  to  look  it  up — oh,  there  is  the  time  line. 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  Elaine — why  don't  we  let  one  of  the  local  man- 
agers that  really  know  what  is  going  on  to  explain  it. 

Would  you  please  do  that? 

Ms.  ZiELiNSKi.  Yes.  My  name  is  Elaine  Zielinski. 

The  drafts  would  be  in  August  of  1996,  and  then  we  would  have 
the  standard  90-day  review.  So  that  is  reflected  there.  Then  we  go 
ahead  and  prepare  the  finals  between  November  and  March  of 
1997. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  So  you  anticipate  the  final  EIS  would  be  out 
in  March  of  1997? 

Ms.  Zielinski.  April  of  1997.  By  the  time  we  get  it  printed,  April 
of  1997.  Then  the  record  of  decision  in  May  1997  and  implementa- 
tion about  30  days  after  that,  which  would  be  June  of  1997. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Let's  see.  June  of  1997.  So  when  would  the  in- 
terim plans  be  actually  amended? 

Ms.  Zielinski.  The  record  of  decision  would  actually  amend  the 
plans. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Okay. 

Ms.  Zielinski.  As  part  of  the  process  that  we  have  to  go  through. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Will  all  the  management  plans  be  amended  by 
that  time?  Or  will  you  have  to  go  beyond  that  in  terms  of  looking 
at  each  of  the  management  plans? 

Ms.  Zielinski.  Each  of  the  management  plans  would  be  looked 
at  individually  when  the  record  of  decision  comes  out. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Okay. 

Ms.  Zielinski.  To  see  how  consistent  they  are  and  what  kinds  of 
changes  would  result  from  the  record  of  decision. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  And  how  long  would  that  implementation  pe- 
riod take,  in  your  judgment? 

Ms.  Zielinski.  I  can't  speak  for  the  Forest  Service,  but  I  think 
it  would  really  vary,  depending  on  how  much  the  existing  plans  are 
consistent  with  what  comes  out  of  this  document.  So  it  would  vary 
widely  and  some  of  it  might  not  take  very  long  at  all. 
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We  wouldn't  have  to  do  any  kind  of  formal  documentation  for  the 
BLM  plans  other  than  what  is  in  there.  That  is  what  I  anticipate 
in  Oregon.  So  some  of  them  could  be  as  little  as  3  or  4  months. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  What  is  the  longest  period  you  would  expect 
it  would  be? 

Ms.  ZiELiNSKi.  I  would  hesitate  to  speak  on  that  because  I  think 
the  longest  would  be  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  Mealey.  We  anticipate  up  to  2  years. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  So  1999  roughly? 

Mr.  Mealey.  Possibly.  We  are  talking  about  taking  broad-scale 
decisions  and  applying  those  to  direction  currently  in  forest  plans 
and  then  doing  subsequent  analysis  that  would  be  directed  at  local 
level  decisions  and  completing  that  analysis  to  talk  about  the  im- 
plementation implications. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  So  in  the  meantime  the  interim  plans  would 
be  in  place? 

Mr.  Mealey.  Yes,  let  me  give  an  example. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Okay. 

Mr.  Mealey.  Some  kind  of  direction  would  be  amended  imme- 
diately. Let's  take  the  Aquatic  Conservation  Strategy,  for  example, 
things  that  we  think  about  as  PACFISH  or  INFISH.  Depending  on 
the  alternative  that  would  be  selected,  and  you  know  there  are 
seven,  and  each  of  those  seven  alternatives  treat  the  Interim  Con- 
servation Strategy  issue  differently.  Depending  on  which  one  of 
those  alternatives  were  selected,  the  direction  in  that  selected 
choice  would  amend  the  existing  plans  and  that  would  happen  im- 
mediately. 

So  let  me  give  a  further  example. 

If  the  alternative  six,  just  to  pick  one,  were  selected,  that  would 
have  specific  refinements  to  the  interim  strategies.  One  would  be 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  dependency  on  those  interim  measures  and 
depend  more  heavily  on  watershed  analysis.  So  that  would  happen 
when  the  Record  of  Decision  was  made. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  At  least  those  who  talk  with  me  about  this  are 
concerned  about  having  those  interim  strategies  in  place  for  a  long 
period  of  time. 

In  other  words,  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  interim  strategies. 
They  are  concerned  with  time  delays  that  may  well  be  looking  at 
1997  or  1998  or  1999,  whatever  the  case  may  be.  I  do  understand 
your  qualification  in  your  testimony.  There  is  frustration  out  there 
with  regard  to  those  interim  strategies.  How  would  you  all  intend 
to  address  that  frustration?  What  do  you  need  from  the  Congress? 
More  money?  More  manpower?  You  know,  what  is  it,  if  anything, 
if  it  is  that  simple? 

Mr.  Mealey.  Well,  one  of  the  things  that  we  would  need  to  have 
would  be  an  understanding  that  the  consultation  applying  to  those 
interim  strategies  would  be  extended  some.  That  would  be  impor- 
tant. 

Another  issue  would  be  simply  an  agreement  that  as  we  work  to- 
ward a  final  alternative,  we  would  develop  implementation  strate- 
gies that  would  assure,  when  we  got  there,  we  could  move  quickly 
in  moving  toward  the  direction  indicated.  Implementation  is  some- 
thing that  we  would  be  thinking  more  about  as  we  move  toward 
a  final  decision. 
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Mr.  Nethercutt.  And  your  hope  is  that  there  would  be  agree- 
ment on  the  refinement  essentially  of  that  implementation  plan.  Is 
that  it? 

Mr.  Mealey.  Yes.  And  I  want  to  say  that,  you  know — and  this 
point  has  been  made  many  times  today — that  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  have  been  working  very 
closely  with  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  and  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  on  the  strategies  associated  with  all  of  those 
alternatives,  so  that  when  we  reached  project  implementation  we 
would  have  consultation  agreements  hopefully  in  place  or  be  mov- 
ing quickly  in  that  direction  so  we  could  break  through  a  lot  of  the 
barriers  that  have  been  in  place  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  hope  you  are  right,  because  one  of  the  haz- 
ards of  this  process  is  that  you  may  have  several  agencies  with  the 
answer,  and,  who  is  going  to 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  Just  to  add  to  that,  to  try  to  frame  that  concep- 
tion, we  will  let  you  know  where  Jack  and  I  and  other  agencies  are 
headed.  What  we  really  need  to  strive  for  is  a  parallel  process  ver- 
sus a  serial  process  like  the  one  we  are  coming  out  of.  In  some 
areas,  like  with  the  salvage  program  and  other  things,  we  made 
that  leap  where  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  in  day  one. 

Sort  of  the  old  philosophy,  you  build  it  right  the  first  time  rather 
than  review  it  and  review  it  and  review  it.  This  is  our  basic  goal 
in  achieving  this  to  do  it  right  the  first  time,  to  make  it  much  more 
efficient  from  an  agency  standpoint,  get  us  out  of  litigation  gridlock 
and  keep  us  out  of  litigation  gridlock. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Are  you  convinced  that  this  approach  will  as- 
sure no  litigation  gridlock?  Is  it  your  hope? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  It  is  our  hope. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Certainly  it  is. 

Do  you  have  any  recommendations  to  the  committee  as  to  how 
we  might  have  a  greater  expectation  of  no  gridlock?  In  other  words, 
can  we  have  some  assurance? 

Mr.  Thomas.  There  are  two  things.  One  is,  can  you  stop  from 
getting  sued?  No.  Can  you  have  a  better  chance  of  winning?  Yes. 
And  we  are  winning  considerably  more  now  than  we  are  losing.  In 
fact,  it  gets  to  be  rather  rare  when  we  lose  now.  That  is  the 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Careful. 

Mr.  Thomas.  It  is.  I  will  give  you  the  batting  averages.  They 
have  changed  dramatically.  We  can't  assume  we  won't  get  sued, 
but  we  can  try  our  best  to  make  sure,  looking  at  previous  court  rul- 
ings, that  we  are  tracking  down  a  process  that  takes  care  of  those 
things  over  which  we  have  lost  suits  in  the  past. 

Now,  the  replacement  of  interim  guidelines  will  come  as  quickly 
as  we  can  get  them,  but  those  interim  guidelines  are  the  only 
things  that  are  keeping  us  from  being  shut  down  now.  I  mean,  we 
didn't  wake  up  one  morning  and  decide,  gee,  imposing  interim 
guidelines  that  is  a  wonderful  idea.  We  were  looking  at  being 
locked  down. 

We  would  like  to  move.  But  I  want  to  make  one  thing  clear.  This 
"one  size  fits  all"  keeps  coming  up. 

But  some  people,  perhaps  most,  are  concerned  about  how  we  will 
apply  the  general  principles  site  specifically. 
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Obviously,  you  would  not  put  the  same  management  strategy  on 
a  BLM  grazing  allotment  as  you  would  put  on  the  Idaho  batholith 
in  northern  Idaho.  That  would  be  patently  ridiculous.  I  know  that 
people  fear  it. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  They  do. 

Mr.  Thomas.  But  I  will  tell  you,  as  a  scientist,  I  think  that  to 
apply  general  principles  without  site-specific  adjustments  would  be 
indefensible.  We  will  see  how  it  goes.  We  have  all  sorts  of  arrange- 
ments, but  we  have  to  take  the  principles  that  you  want  to  achieve, 
think  about  how  to  achieve  them,  and  then  move  it  directly  to  the 
ground.  That  is  where  you  don't  get  "one  size  fits  all." 

One  other  point — and  I  will  bring  it  up  now — is,  I  understand 
clearly  what  you  guys  were  talking  about  with  your  attempts  of 
legislating.  In  one  sense,  I  am  certainly  glad  you  did  not  succeed 
with  the  $600,000,  which  would  have  essentially  left  us  hanging 
and  would  have  assured  that  we  got  our  heads  chopped  off.  Other 
parts  of  it,  we  understand  thoroughly  what  you  were  talking  about. 

We  also  have  made  an  unprecedented  attempt  to  involve  the  pub- 
lic. That  will  continue  now  and  intensify  at  local  levels.  We  will 
probably  even  try  some  new  approaches  to  public  input.  The  ones 
that  we  have  used  in  the  past  have  been  extensive,  but  they  ended 
up  polarizing  people  rather  than  focusing. 

There  may  be  some  lessons  learned  from  the  recent  forestry  con- 
ference and  other  things  about  how  we  might  begin  to  focus  toward 
a  more  central  effort,  and  we  intend  to  try  those.  But  that  input, 
I  suspect,  at  local  levels  will  be  more  intense  than  any  we  have 
ever  tried  before. 

I  mean,  we  are  certainly  amenable  to  your  suggestion.  If  you 
happen  to  be  an  expert  in  public  involvement,  you  get  elected  to 
Congress.  Maybe  you  know  how. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  guarantee,  I  get  a  lot  of  opinions. 

Mr.  Thomas.  One  thing  I  want  to  be  clear,  so  that  no  one  is  mis- 
led: we  have  cooperated  and  will  continue  to  cooperate  more  than 
we  ever  have  before,  with  counties,  and  States.  We  cannot  give 
away  the  decision  responsibility.  It  is  ours  by  law.  I  can't  by  law 
turn  around  and  say  anything  else.  But  we  can  do  a  better  job  and 
a  more  detailed  job  with  full  public  involvement  and  cooperation 
and  partnership  with  the  counties,  but  in  the  end  we  are  respon- 
sible for  the  decisions. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  understand  that,  and  I  think  your  comments 
are  well  taken  because,  as  you  know,  we  have  talked  here  before 
about  the  need  for  public  support  for  what  you  do,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent you  can  enhance  that  by  your  actions  and  by  your  openness, 
I  think  that  is  going  to  pay  big  dividends  downstream,  so  to  speak, 
because  the  last  thing  you  want  is  to  have  the  public  angry  at  you 
and  feeling  shut  out  of  the  process  or  feeling  that  they  are,  not 
whether  they  are  or  not,  but  feeling  that  they  are. 

So  I  think  it  is  good  policy  to  do  what  you  are  telling  us  you  are 
wanting  to  do. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  would  like  to  make  one  more  comment  so  I  don't 
forget  to  make  it.  There  is  obviously  also  the  concern  that  came  up, 
this  vision  of  some  bureaucrat  sitting  behind  a  desk  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  making  a  decision.  Well,  I  don't  intend  to  do  that.  I  am  sure 
that  Mr.  Dombeck  does  not  intend  to  do  that. 
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And  I  think  if  you  question  these  folks,  they  would  tell  you  that 
they  have  been  told  to  do  nothing  in  the  world  except  "get  the  job 
done"  and  that  the  decision  authority  rests  there,  as  I  described  it. 
It  will  continue  to  rest  there.  Somebody  can  appeal  it,  but  the  local 
managers  is  where  the  decision  authority  rests,  and  that  is  where 
it  will  continue  to  stay. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  think  that  is  also  advisable,  because  the 
more  you  involve  people,  and  with  the  people  who  are  going  to 
make  the  decision  and  then  the  decision  is  made,  I  think  people 
understand  the  difficult  situation  rather  than  saying,  "Well,  it's  not 
my  fault;  it's  some  gentleman  or  lady  back  in  Washington." 

Mr.  Thomas.  There  is  a  flip  side  to  that.  Everybody  says  they 
want  that  done,  but  if  they  don't  get  the  decision  they  want,  they 
immediately  try  to  get  it  overruled. 

Mr.  Mealey.  Much  has  been  said  about  public  involvement,  but 
I  wanted  to  add  a  technical  point.  That  is,  that  when  we  kicked  the 
project  off  in  the  Upper  Basin,  public  involvement  in  a  two  or  three 
State  area  is  very  difficult,  as  you  might  expect,  with  so  many 
towns. 

We  used  satellite  technology  and  a  downlink  broadcast  from 
Boise  State  University  into  some  26  different  towns.  A  thousand 
people  participated.  And  out  of  that,  we  had  about  10,000  com- 
ments and  promised  that  for  those  towns  that  were  uncomfortable 
with  that  process,  that  wanted  us  to  come  face  to  face,  we  would 
come  anywhere,  any  time. 

We  had  one  request,  and  that  was  in  Coeur  d'AIene,  and  we  fol- 
lowed up,  and  now  maybe  some  people  didn't  want  us  to  come  just 
because  they  didn't  like  the  news.  But,  frankly,  there  was  only  one 
follow-up.  And  we  said  a  lot  about  the  pride  we  have  in  our  part- 
nership with  the  Coalition  of  Counties.  So  we  feel  very  good  about 
that. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Good. 

Let  me  talk  with  you  about  cost.  I  think,  Mr.  Dombeck,  you  said 
that  you  spent  $5.7  million.  I  am  looking  at  my  notes  here,  that 
your  agency  spent  about  $5.7  million  to  date.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Dombeck.  Well,  that  will  be  through  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1996. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Okay.  How  about  the  Forest  Service?  Do  we 
know  how  much? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Through  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1996,  about  $24.7 
billion. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  24  million? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Sorry.  I  think  in  big  numbers. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  24  point  how  much? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Seven. 

Mr.  Dombeck.  Let  me  correct  that  to  5.9  from  5.7. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Okay. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Are  those  numbers  including  the  funds  for  per- 
sonnel from  the  accounts  of  individual  forest  superintendents?  That 
is  all  that  has  been  spent?  Or  is  there  more  agency  money  some 
other  place? 

Mr.  Mills.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some  other  places  where 
some  salaries  are  still  carried  by  the  originating  unit,  including 
some  of  the  salaries  associated  with  data  collection  that  was  nee- 
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essary  to  underpin  the  assessment,  but  dollars  actually  allocated  to 
the  project  for  staff  that  is  full-time  there,  for  the  equipment  there, 
that  covers  the  vast  bulk  of  it.  But  there  are  some  additional  sala- 
ries contributed  at  the  local  units  for  some  data  collection,  occasion- 
ally for  detailers. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Do  you  have  any  estimate?  Ten  percent? 

Mr.  Mills.  No,  I  don't.  It  would  just  be  a  wild  guess. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Okay.  Are  you  going  to  need  any  money  be- 
yond fiscal  year  1996?  Are  you  asking — my  memory  is  you  didn't 
request  anything  in  fiscal  year  1997. 

Mr.  Mills.  We  do  have  an  estimate  right  now,  Congressman,  of 
$2.6  million  in  1997  to  deal  with  that  comment  development  of  the 
final  EIS,  the  science  support  of  that  final  EIS  and  the  ROD.  Al- 
though I  would  have  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  little  uncer- 
tainty and  that  should  the  comment  period  be  extended  beyond  90 
days,  and  for  an  area  this  size  a  request  to  extend  it  would  not  be 
unusual — then  the  costs  would  be  greater.  But  right  now  our  esti- 
mate is  $2.6  million,  $1.85  million  for  the  Forest  Service  and 
$800,000  for  BLM. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Do  you  expect  the  comment  period  to  be  ex- 
tended? 

Mr.  Mills.  I  am  not  expecting  it  right  now,  but  I  wouldn't  doubt 
that  there  would  be  a  request. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  If  that  happened,  what  would  the  likely  finan- 
cial impact  be? 

Mr.  Mills.  The  numbers  I  have  seen  are  costs  of  about  $250,000 
per  month,  per  extension. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  What  do  you  do?  Do  you  send  comments  out 
to  your  scientists  and  then  they  respond  to  the  comments?  Is  that 
basically  what  it  involves  that  would  involve  that  $250,000? 

Mr.  Mills.  It  is  mostly  individuals  associated  with  the  environ- 
mental impact  teams  that  are  collating  and  synthesizing  what  the 
comments  are,  and  the  scientists  don't  get  involved  in  analyzing 
the  comments  as  they  are  in  predicting  the  consequences  of  other 
alternatives  that  the  environmental  impact  team  might  come  up 
with. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  What  is  the  personnel  devoted  to  the  study? 
Do  you  know  that  right  off,  in  your  records?  Can  you  provide  that 
to  us? 

Mr.  Mills.  I  have  it  right  here,  if  I  can  find  the  right  page. 

Mr.  Mealey.  I  think  we  have  got  the  numbers  on  the  paper.  It 
is  probably  somewhere  between  50  and  60  people. 

Mr.  Mills.  In  1994  it  was  65;  in  1995  it  was  65;  and  in  1996  it 
was  43.  We  have  been  downsizing  during  1996,  especially  as  to  the 
science  efforts  that  have  been  completed  and  some  of  the  scientists 
have  been  sent  on  to  other  assignments,  but  the  permanent  full- 
time  staff  directly  associated  with  the  project  has  been  65,  down  to 
43. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Okay.  And  in  fiscal  year  1997,  what  would  the 
personnel  number  be? 

Mr.  Mills.  I  don't  have  an  estimate  here,  but  it  would  be  less 
than  43.  Using  this  estimate  it  might  be  30. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Prorated  reduction,  maybe? 

Mr.  Mills.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Nethercutt.  Roughly. 

Mr.  Thomas.  For  some  period  in  that  year. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  the  resource  ad- 
visory councils.  I  understand  both  your  agencies  consult  with  Re- 
source Advisory  Council.  Will  the  role  of  the  Resource  Advisory 
Councils  involve  developing  alternatives? 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  The  Resource  Advisory  Councils  are  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  BLM  strategy.  In  Washington  and 
Oregon,  they  are  involved.  In  fact,  I  was  at  the — in  La  Grande  at 
the  Resource  Advisory  Council  last  week,  and  Elaine  can  fill  us  in 
on  the  details  if  we  need  this.  Their  number  one  priority  in  issues 
is  dealing  with  the  Columbia  River  Basin. 

Is  that  right,  Elaine? 

There  has  been  tremendous  interest  in  this,  and  that  will  con- 
tinue to  be  another  venue  to  get  to  other  local  public  and  broad- 
based  constituencies  similar  to  what  we  are  doing  in  the  councils 
in  this  issue.  And,  of  course,  those  groups  are  represented  by  mem- 
bers of  the  conservation  community,  members  of  academia,  the 
public  at  large,  Native  American  tribes,  the  commodity  groups,  out- 
fitters and  guides,  and  the  whole  spectrum  of  interests  that  are  out 
there  on  the  land. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Do  you  think  they  are  qualified  to  look  at  the 
scientific  information,  or  are  they  looked  at  more  as  a  public  input 
representative? 

Ms.  ZlELiNSKi.  They  can  be  both.  The  Resource  Advisory  Councils 
have  the  authority  to  ask  the  agencies  to  get  some  experts  together 
to  help  them  review  the  material.  It  is  my  understanding  that  they 
have  asked  us  to  provide  some  of  our  folks  to  look  at  this  and  sort 
through  the  technical  information,  I  think  they  also  are  looking  at 
possibly  getting  some  other  people  as  they  see  more  material. 

The  Resource  Advisory  Councils  in  Oregon  and  Washington  have 
seen  drafts  of  the  material  and  have  been  very  involved  in  the 
process  so  far. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Do  you  think  they  have  or  will  have  greater 
weight  than  the  public,  or  are  they  considered  a  substitute  for  the 
public,  or  are  they  looked  at  as  having  a  little  higher  expertise 
level? 

Ms.  ZiELlNSKi.  They  are  certainly  not  considered  a  substitute  for 
the  public,  but  I  think  they  are  looked  at  as  having  a  little  more 
weight.  Just  the  composition  of  the  group  their  comments,  where 
they  have  discussed  them  and  done  a  fairly  in-depth  review.  They 
have,  I  think,  overall,  a  good  overall  knowledge  of  what  is  being 
proposed  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Let  me  assure  you,  the  Forest  Service  doesn't  have 
resource  advisory  councils.  That  is  part  of  the  Interior  grazing 
strategy.  But  very  obviously  this  is  all  part  of  involving  the  public. 
So,  the  Forest  Service  will  consider  what  they  have  to  say.  This  is 
one  overall  effort,  and  of  course  we  would  consider  that  input. 

Mr.  DOMBECK.  The  way  these  members  are  selected,  they  can  be 
nominated  by  groups  or  by  individuals.  The  process  is  very  open, 
and  the  whole  idea  is  that  Washington  not  control  how  they  work. 
There  is  an  appointment  by  the  Secretary,  but  they  are  nominated 
jointly  by  the  BLM  State  director  and  the  governor's  office.  They 
are  representatives  of  the  whole  variety  of  interests,  and  they  are 
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set  up  in  a  way  to  represent  ranchers  or  miners,  loggers,  outfitters 
and  guides,  and  Native  Americans.  The  intent  of  that  is,  they  rep- 
resent that  segment  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  We  have  talked  about  local  communities  and 
their  involvement  and  the  RAC's  involvement  as  well.  My  under- 
standing is  that  30  isolated  timber-dependent  communities  within 
the  project  boundaries  have  been  identified.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Mills.  The  number  I  have  got  is  29,  but  round  numbers, 
that  is  pretty  good. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Okay.  How  were  those  communities  identified? 
What  was  the  process  that  has  gone  through  for  that  identification? 

Mr.  Mealey.  I  think  it  was  done  through  a  fairly  broad  screening 
process,  but  it  looked  at,  on  a  comparative  basis  with  other  commu- 
nities, simple  employment  opportunities  where  we  looked  at  the 
clustering  of  employment  relative  to  specific  needs,  and  these  com- 
munities shook  out  as  most  dependent. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  think  you  have  identified  some  in  my  district 
and  I  am  wondering  if  those  communities  will  receive  any  kind  of 
special  treatment  under  the  management  directions?  Do  you  antici- 
pate that? 

Mr.  Mealey.  There  are  two  things  I  want  to  say  about  that.  First 
of  all,  chapter  one  of  the  EIS  drives  everything  else,  and  in  that 
chapter  we  state  the  purpose  and  need;  and  there  are  two  needs 
that  are  identified,  and  they  are  equally  important.  One  is  the  res- 
toration and  maintenance  of  long-term  ecosystem  health  and  integ- 
rity and  the  second  is  the  support  of  economic  and  social  needs  of 
people,  cultures  and  communities  and  a  sustainable  level  of  goods 
and  services.  So  all  the  alternatives  have  to  respond  to  those  needs. 

In  the  alternatives,  we  have  objectives,  of  course,  that  are  stated 
differently  because  the  themes  of  the  alternatives  differ;  but  as  we 
have  objectives  to  restore  ecosystems — forest,  if  you  will,  for  forest 
health — we  also  have  objectives  to  make  sure  that  we  keep  intact 
the  infrastructure  of  communities.  So  we  have  a  very  specific  objec- 
tive to  do  that  that  complements  the  requirement  to  restore  the 
ecosystems,  and  then  in — we  have  a  specific  standard  that  sets  the 
limits  on  which  we  can  have  trajectories  of  variation  in  annual  tim- 
ber harvests,  for  example,  in  a  given  year. 

Now,  in  these — and  these  brackets,  if  you  will,  vary  by  alter- 
native, looking  at  more  narrow  for  some  that  are  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  local  communities  and  some  that  are  broader.  But 
these  are  not  easy  things  to  do. 

What  we  don't  want  to  do  is  to  significantly  affect  the  infrastruc- 
ture of  the  dependent  communities  moving  toward  ecological  res- 
toration, and  we  see  these — and  that  is  the  principal  way  we  have 
built  the  alternatives  and  standards  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Are  you  not  going  to  make  predictions  about 
the  economies  of  particular  areas  over  long  periods  of  time?  Is  that 
part  of  this  exercise  that  you  are  going  through,  that  you  are  in- 
volved in? 

Mr.  Mealey.  There  are  two  questions  or  two  responses,  but  I 
want  to  emphasize  this:  that  we  are  talking  about  broad  scale 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Right. 

Mr.  Mealey  [continuing!.  Decisions.  So  if  we  could  think,  for  ex- 
ample, about  a  chunk  of  country  we  would  refer  to  as  the  warm, 
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moist  forest  which  would  kind  of  be  like  that  of  north  Idaho  and 
western  Montana,  we  would  have  some  objectives  for  restoration  in 
this  large  area. 

Now,  in  that  area  would  be  communities  as  diverse  as — geo- 
graphically diverse  as  Libby,  Montana,  and  also  over  into  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  country.  So  we  can't  be  specific  as  to  what  might 
happen  in  a  particular  town,  but  we  can  be  responsive  in  general 
to  the  conditions  that  would  be  affected  by  these  alternatives  for 
management  that  we  are  considering.  And  as  we  step  this  down  lo- 
cally and  translate  these  broad  objectives  into  effects  on  a  specific 
forest  and  calculate  allowable  sales  quantities  that  would  reflect 
that,  then  the  local  forest  could  be  far  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  local  town;  and  that  is  exactly  when  we  look  at  when  we  look 
at  Libby  or  Coeur  d'Alene. 

Mr.  Thomas.  We  got  deep  into  this  the  last  time  we  went 
through  this,  and  one  of  the  cautions  I  would  put  forward,  we  could 
put  out  what  we  consider  to  be  potential.  But  we  are  one  drought, 
one  insect  outbreak,  one  election,  one  budget,  one  pesticide  out- 
break, one  herbicide  outbreak,  one  species  being  listed,  one  court 
case  away  from  stability  all  of  the  time.  We  can  project  possibility, 
but  I  never  again  want  to  sit  down  and  say,  I  can  tell  you  for  darn 
sure  that  it  is  going  to  be  100,  because  I  can't  do  that  and  no 
human  being  alive  can  do  that,  unless  we  want  to  put  some  pretty 
dramatic  changes  in  the  system. 

Mr.  DoMBECK.  I  think  another  important  plan  along  this  line  is 
that  what  we  are  providing  to  these  communities  is  the  best  infor- 
mation ever  to  allow  them  to  move  forward  with  long-range  plan- 
ning and  the  best  information  possible  for  assumptions  as  they  deal 
with  thinking  what  they  are  going  to  be  like  10,  20  and  30  years 
down  the  road. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  You  really  can't  predict  beyond  about  10  years 
in  any  area  with  any  real  accuracy.  You  can  get  trends  and  so  forth 
but  if  you  go  beyond  that,  you  are  pushing  it,  which  also  brings  me 
to  a  comment  about  recreation. 

You  know  our  area  has  high  recreation  activity.  It  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  North  Country  in  my  district  and  other  States 
and  areas  as  well. 

How  do  you  quantify  that?  How  do  you  factor  in  the  recreation 
opportunities  that  need  to  be  factored  in?  I  think  you  need  to  do 
that.  Is  that  part  of  your  plan? 

Mr.  Mills.  The  question  about  communities  you  discussed  ear- 
lier was  dealt  with  in  the  science  assessment  by  attempting  to  look 
at  resilience  of  communities  which  mostly  is  wrapped  around  how 
diverse  the  economy  is  in  a  particular  community  or  county.  And 
well  over  half  of  the  people  in  the  basin  are  under  fairly  rapidly 
growing  either  recreation  counties  or  metropolitan  areas,  but  unfor- 
tunately they  only  occupy  about  15  percent  of  the  land.  So  half  of 
the  counties  are  in  low  economic  resilience  classes  using  standard 
procedures  to  see  how  resilient  an  economy  is  to  shocks,  one  sector 
of  the  economy  or  another. 

We  looked  at  the  employment  base  in  the  basin  and  attempted 
to  quantify  that,  using  procedures  we  are  using  elsewhere  and,  yes, 
it  turns  out  that  mining  and  timber  harvesting  and  grazing  and 
recreation  are  major  contributors  to  the  economy  of  the  basin,  ac- 
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counting  for  roughly  20  percent  of  the  emplojmient.  This  is  direct 
employment,  rather  than  indirect  where  you  get  into  a  lot  of  basis 
about  how  you — which  jobs  you  count,  which  jobs  you  don't  count. 

But,  yes,  recreation  is  a  major  piece  and,  in  fact,  it  is  quite  a  bit 
larger  in  the  current  basin-wide  economy  on  an  average  than  even 
the  timber  and  mining  and  grazing  put  together. 

We  have  attempted  then  to  project  how  the  different  alternatives 
would  affect  recreation  use  in  terms  of  recreational  opportunities 
and  thereby  affect  our  project,  at  least  the  direction  in  which  those 
jobs  would  go,  associated  with  the  timber,  mining,  grazing  and 
recreation  in  each  of  the  alternatives. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  What  is  the  other  80  percent? 

Mr.  Mills.  The  other  80  percent  is  very,  very  heavily  agriculture. 
There  are  a  lot  of  service  sectors.  In  fact,  I  have  got  it  broken  down 
here,  real  quick.  Agriculture,  construction  is  4  percent;  manufactur- 
ing, about  12;  trade  is  about  22;  service  is  about  25;  government 
service,  16;  State  and  local  is  12  of  that  16. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Is  this  for  me? 

Mr.  Mills.  Sure,  if  that  is  helpful. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  We  will  make  that  part  of  the  record.  Trade, 
22  percent;  I  wonder  what  that  is.  Maybe  it  says  here. 

Mr.  Mills.  Retail  sectors,  gas  stations,  grocery  stores,  the  dime 
store  on  the  corner. 

Mr.  Thomas.  One  thing  I  would  point  out  in  that  great  recreation 
aspect  is  that  we  only  capture  resources  three  ways  that  are  shared 
with  the  counties.  That  is  grazing  and  timber  and  mining.  We  don't 
capture  anything  out  of  recreation  that  is  shared.  The  Congress 
has  given  us  an  opportunity  to  deal  with  50  test  cases  this  year, 
but  I  think  you  know  I  did  some  work  some  years  ago  that  would 
indicate  that  very  modest  hunting  stamp  would  match  timber  and 
grazing  receipts  and  one  where  they  ought  to  consider,  as  these 
things  shift  around  in  the  economy,  some  way  to  capture  some  of 
that  for  support  of  the  work  that  we  do  and  support  of  shared  reve- 
nue with  the  appropriate  counties. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  want  to  talk  quickly  about  science  and  then 
wrap  this  up  here  in  a  few  minutes,  if  you  will  indulge  me  here. 

You  talked  a  lot  about  science  and  science-based  decisions.  Is 
there  any  science  input  that  has  occurred  from  outside  government 
sources?  Are  you  looking  at  any  private  scientific  information  or 
taking  testimony  or  getting  any  assistance  from  private  science  re- 
sources? 

Mr.  Mills.  Yes,  we  are.  There  are  about  170  Federal  scientists 
involved  in  this  project  in  one  way  or  another,  Forest  Service, 
BLM,  EPA,  National  Marine  and  Fisheries,  for  example.  There  are 
also  an  additional  approximately  100  scientists  involved  with  con- 
tract reports,  including  universities,  private  firms  and  other  organi- 
zations. 

So  as  an  alternative  to  staffing  up  the  government  agencies  or 
the  Federal  Government  agencies,  we  tried  to  go  where  the  exper- 
tise was  that  we  could  get  the  cheapest  and  the  fastest,  as  well  as 
reviewing  the  literature  that  is  already  available.  Some  of  this  was 
new  science  that  was  done  with  new  data  that  was  available,  but 
much  of  it  was  simply  synthesizing  what  was  already  available, 
and  that  comes  from  a  broad  range  of  sources. 
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Mr.  Nethercutt.  What  about  social  science  information?  Are 
you  looking  at  the  social  science  parts  of  this  study  as  well  as  the 
hard  science,  biological  science  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Mills.  Yes.  There's  a  fair  amount  of  economics  work  that 
has  been  done  in  terms  of,  as  I  talked  about  earlier,  measurements 
in  resilience  of  economies,  contributions  to  jobs,  measures  of  re- 
source value  in  different  ways  to  measure  that  value. 

There  is  also  some  sociology  work  that  has  been  done  on  commu- 
nities and  such  concepts  as  identification  that  all  of  us  have  asso- 
ciations with  individual  places  and  trying  to  figure  how  that  fits  in 
with  a  sense  of  community,  not  only  communities  in  place  but  com- 
munities of  ideas,  as  well  as  physical  communities  of  houses  as  you 
and  I  might  think  of 

So,  yes,  sociologists  have  been  involved  in  this,  attempting  to 
bring  the  best  understanding  of  what  makes  a  community  resilient 
and  whole;  and  economically,  what  makes  them  resilient  and  vi- 
brant and  to  measure  that  resilience  across  the  basin,  generally  on 
a  county-by-county  basis,  although  as  the  chief  has  said,  especially 
when  projecting  anywhere  in  the  future,  that  gets  pretty  fuzzy. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Yes,  it  does.  I  think  the  concern  that  the  tim- 
ber worker  has  is,  if  you  have  a  status  quo  determination  on  log- 
ging and  timber  activity  in  a  particular  county  or  region  or  forest 
then,  it  is  nice  to  talk  about  retraining  that  timber  worker  and  he 
or  she  may  be  able  to  be  retrained,  but  he  or  she  may  not  be  able 
to  stay  in  that  community.  In  other  words,  there  may  be  training 
for  a  job  in  Seattle,  but  that  isn't  a  very  good  solution  for  the  per- 
son who  has  their  family  in  a  particular  community  and  has  lived 
there  forever  and  ever  and  wants  to  stay  there. 

So  that  is  what  concerns  a  lot  of  people  with  regard  to  resource 
availability,  so  that  industries  can  continue — for  example,  the  tim- 
ber industry  or  the  mining  industry  or  whatever  it  is. 

I  know  Mr.  Geisinger  testified  that  with  regard  to  alternative 
two,  status  quo  numbers  for  timber  harvesting  are  inflated.  There 
really  isn't  the  kind  of  timber  harvesting  that  the  status  quo  seems 
to  indicate.  So  maybe  we  have  an  inflated  level  of  harvesting  and 
if  that  alternative  is  adopted  in  a  particular  area,  it  will  not  solve 
the  timber  problem. 

What  is  your  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Mills.  Well,  I  will  have  to  defer  to  Steve  in  terms  of  the  tim- 
ber levels  of  the  different  alternatives. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  All  right. 

Mr.  Mealey.  I  need  to  say,  we  didn't  use  any  particular  output 
level  as  a  target  with  these  alternatives.  We  looked  at  acres  treated 
for  ecological  restoration  of  different  forest  types  and  those  levels 
varied  by  alternative.  We  had  a  couple  of  alternatives  that  are 
more  aggressive  in  restoration  and  some  that  are  less,  as  we  depart 
from  the  way  we  have  done  things  in  the  past.  We  made  a  very 
early  initial  effort  to  translate  the  acres  treated  into  volumes,  and 
I  need  to  say  that  that  was  very,  very  preliminary  and  it  was  used 
by  our  science  team  only  to  attempt  to  get  some  idea  of  the — of  the 
implications  of  these  alternatives  for  volumes.  And  I  need  to  tell 
you  that  those  have  been  circulated  fairly  widely,  and  despite  our 
efforts  to  caution  people  about  their  value,  they  haven't  been  too 
successful. 
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I  am  very  uncomfortable  with  projections  of  volumes  from  these 
alternatives,  yet  until  we  have  some  stability  in  the  acres  treated, 
which  we  don't  yet  have,  and  until  we  have  put  under  close  scru- 
tiny the  methodology  for  translating  these  acres  treated  into  actual 
volumes — so  I  am  not  comfortable  talking  about  volume  implica- 
tions for  these  alternatives  yet. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  you,  before  you  are 
really  done  on  any  kind  of  real  estimate,  you  have  to  drive  it 
through  the  individual  forest  plan? 

Mr.  Mealey.  I  think  that  is  very  true  in  terms  of  accurate  projec- 
tions. 

Now,  we  will  use  some  measures  to  get  some  general  sense  of  dif- 
ferences among  these  alternatives,  but  there  is  one  thing  I  want  to 
stress  again.  These  alternatives  are  not  yet  stable  in  terms  of  the 
acres  that  we  would  have  in  there  for  treatment  by  alternatives — 
and  I  understand  the  concern,  because  the  early  projections  were 
that  the  volumes  would  be  off. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Right. 

Mr.  Mealey.  And  that  is  fair,  and  we  are  working  to  get  some 
stability  on  those  acres. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much.  Does  anybody 
have  any  more  comments  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  would  like  to  make  one  more  as  to  cost. 

Ordinary  plans  across  the  entire  United  States  cost  $2  to  $3  mil- 
lion apiece.  Some  of  them,  as  described  in  previous  testimony,  cost 
considerably  more  than  that.  If  you  took  the  planning  units  within 
the  basin,  multiply  them  by  2.5  or  3,  given  inflation  since  we  did 
it  the  last  time,  you  will  end  up  with  a  number  much,  much  great- 
er than  30  million,  and  you  will  end  up  with  a  time  frame  consider- 
ably longer.  So  given  the  circumstances  that  we  face,  I  think  that 
that  cost  is  not  extravagant. 

We  rarely  finished  a  forest  plan  in  3  years.  To  do  something  like 
this  within  this  time  frame  is  pretty  fast.  People  say  that  it  takes 
on  a  life  of  its  own,  but  you  have  got  a  choice.  We  drove  hard  in 
the  Northwest,  and  if  we  had  gone  more  slowly  and  more  methodi- 
cally, we  might  have  done  a  better  job.  I  don't  think  it  would  have 
changed  too  many  things,  but  in  that  case  we  were  criticized  for 
going  too  fast  and  for  not  looking  at  private  land.  Oh,  my  God,  you 
would  have  gotten  a  different  answer. 

Now  we  are  looking  at  private  land.  We  have  got  everybody  wor- 
ried about  that,  and  we  took  3  years  instead  of  90  days  and  now 
people  say  it  has  taken  on  a  life  of  its  own.  You  can't  have  it  both 
ways.  But  in  my  opinion,  3  years  is  pretty  fast,  given  the  cir- 
cumstances. Wait  until  you  see  the  science  documents  that  come 
out  of  this  stuff.  I  think  it  is  a  good  investment.  I  don't  think  it 
has  taken  too  long.  In  fact,  I  think  it  is  effective  and  efficient  and 
really  remarkable  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Well,  I  remember  I  told  you  at  a  hearing  be- 
fore on  your  budget  request  that  I  had  had  some  contact  with  some 
of  your  people  out  in  the  field.  I  know  they  are  working  hard  and 
they  are  dedicated  and  they  are  working  very  hard  trying  to  meet 
the  time  lines. 

Our  concern  has  been  that  Federal  land  managers  not  be  forced 
into  accepting  generalized,  inflexible  plans  that  affect  their  particu- 
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lar  forest.  We  want  to  preserve  that  flexibility.  When  Senator  Hat- 
field and  Mr.  Foley  initiated  the  money  for  this  study,  I  think  that 
they  intended  that  there  be  scientific  information  presented  so  that 
the  land  managers  could  do  what  they  do  best  and  that  is  manage 
forests.  I  just  hope  that  is  still  our  intention. 

It  has  been  helpful  to  me  and  us  on  the  committee  to  have  your 
input  today  and  hear  your  explanations  and  answer  some  questions 
that  we  all  have  had. 

Do  you  have  a  comment?  Both  of  you  do? 

Mr.  Mealey.  I  wanted  to  make  one  other  point  and  that  is,  this 
one-size-fits-all  issue — and  we  didn't  say  enough  about  that  in 
terms  of  all  the  work  we  spent  on  it — but  people  persist  in  that  we 
somehow  haven't  made  the  refinements  necessary  to  overcome  the 
one  size  fits  all;  and  I  want  to  say  that  the  work  that  the  Forest 
Service  and  BLM  have  done  with  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  especially  on  the  aquatic  con- 
servation strategies  using  the  science  that  has  come  on  line  since 
we  began  the  project,  to  use  information  to  allow  us  to  be  more  ac- 
curate when  we  talk  about  what  we  call  riparian  management  ob- 
jectives, the  amount  of  wood  in  streams  and  the  number  of  pools 
per  mile,  we  have  built  flexibility  into  that  reflecting  the  new  infor- 
mation we  have. 

The  widths  of  streams,  for  example,  we  have  changed  the  way  we 
look  at  that  based  now  on  new  information,  and  the  areas  that  we 
talk  about,  where  these  areas  apply,  are  not  locked  out.  They  are 
not  places  where  you  don't  do  things;  they  are  places  where  you  do 
things  necessary  to  enhance  the  fisheries  and  conditions  and  the 
streams,  which  in  some  cases  can  mean  management.  So  we  made 
some  real  conscious  efforts  to  make  these  standards  more  accurate. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Mills.  Could  I  comment  on  just  one  thing.  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  toss  a  point  in  here  real  quickly. 

Occasionally  I  am  concerned  that  I  hear  this  term  "scientific- 
based  decisions"  being  interpreted  as  if  somehow  scientists  are 
making  decisions,  and  I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  scientists  are 
working  very,  very  hard  not  to  make  decisions.  Their  job  is  to  get 
the  best  information  on  the  table  that  they  can  get  on  the  table, 
and  they  very  carefully  avoid  any  misimpression  that  they  are 
making  decisions. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  ways  we  have  worked  hard  to  take  even  addi- 
tional steps  is,  at  this  point  in  time,  they  don't  even  make  rec- 
ommendations for  fear  of  taking  a  particular  position.  They  are  all 
hard-working,  dedicated  people  that  clearly  have  personal  views, 
but  they  are  doing  their  best  to  keep  their  personal  views  separate 
from  what  their  professional  responsibilities  are;  and  the  only  thing 
that  they  are  strongly  dedicated  to  is  that  information  on  the  table 
for  informed  decision  is  far  better  than  a  decision  without  that  in- 
formation. And  occasionally  the  notion  that  somehow  we  would  be 
better  off  if  we  didn't  know  these  things — I  think  if  we  look  back 
at  previous  resource  decisions,  we  can  find  that  they  usually  cost 
us  and  cost  us  dearly  when  we  either  ignore  what  we  had  or  didn't 
reach  out  just  one  more  step  to  get  what  we  easily  could  get. 

But  any  image  that  somehow  scientists  are  making  decisions  is 
an  incorrect  image,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  spirit. 
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Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  appreciate  your  comments.  No  disrespect  is 
meant  by  any  of  this,  but  there  is  science  and  there  is  science,  and 
I  think  our  task,  our  goal,  is  to  make  sure  that  we  and  you  have 
good  science,  not  just  science.  Because  perceptions  of  what  is  the 
right  science  and  wrong  science,  you  can  find  different  scientific 
opinions  on  management  decisions  right  down  the  Une.  So  our  goal 
is  to  make  sure  that  the  science  is  good  science,  it  is  universally 
accepted  and  is  the  best  possible  by  the  people  with  all  of  the  ex- 
pertise. Then  we  can  make  sound  judgments. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Without  leading  into  a  great  discourse  about 
science,  but  scientists  never  agree  with  each  other  about  anything. 
That  is  the  nature  of  the  scientific  process.  You  hypothesize  the 
task,  throw  it  out,  criticize,  peer  review,  try  again. 

There  is  a  confusion  about  science-based  and  science.  Science,  in 
my  mind,  is  the  testing  of  hypotheses  and  so  on.  Using  scientists 
to  synthesize  information  into  usable  form  and  bringing  it  forward 
is  a  different  kind  of  a  chore.  In  fact,  I  think  it  is  a  new — a  new 
thing  that  is  evolving,  now  evolving,  is  a  legitimate  attribute  of  sci- 
entific endeavor. 

Ten  years  ago  we  were  talking  about,  well,  I  wouldn't  do  any- 
thing like  that.  That  would  be  beneath  my  dignity.  But  now  as  we 
try  to  bring  science  to  bear  in  decision-making  not  only  in  natural 
resources  but  across  the  entire  Nation,  we  need  to  clearly  deter- 
mine between  what  science  is  in  terms  of  hypothesis  testing  and 
what  is  the  application  of  scientists  that  are  highly  skilled  that  are 
synthesizing  information  and  evaluating  information  for  use.  It  is 
a  different — it  is  a  whole  different  game. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  understand.  It  is  like  your  statement  that  I 
wrote  down.  You  want  to  assure  that  lands  are  ecologically  sound. 
That  is  what  you  said  in  your  testimony.  And  I  guess  perceptions 
can  differ  about  what  is  or  is  not  ecologically  sound. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  think  all  scientists  would  agree  that  ecological 
soundness,  in  the  end,  is  the  ability  of  that  land  to  produce,  for 
time  to  absorb  shock.  It  doesn't  mean  that  wheat  fields  aren't  part 
of  it,  that  intensive  forestry  is  not  part  of  it,  but  that  the  system 
is  able  to  absorb  shock  and  to  maintain  itself  over  time.  Sometimes 
it  takes  artificial  inputs,  et  cetera,  but  it  has  that  capability. 

If  we  are  running  that  land  downhill  and  it  is  not  supportable 
over  time,  with  population  going  up,  that  is  something  that  none 
of  us  would  want  to  see  happen. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  understand. 

Thank  you  very  much,  I  appreciate  your  testimony. 

The  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Questions  and  answers  for  the  record  follow:] 
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PAUL  J  WINGATE 
fitmm  rM(.in«  a« 

May  21,  1996 

Honorable  Sidney  R.  Yates 
Appropriatioiu  Subcommittee  on 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
B-308  Raybun)  House  Office  Building 
Washitigton,  DC  20515 

Dear  RepTesentative  Yates: 

Thank  you  for  your  follow-up  questions  conceniing  my  testimony  at  the  Oversight  hearing  for 
the  Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Management  I^ect  May  7,  1996.  I  will  address  your 
questions  in  the  order  presented: 

1}  What  wiU  happen  to  thea*  tH/xiik.  full  populMiora  if  yt)u  don't  unptdmnt  an  acooyiiem-widt  nvuwgemcnr  plan  in  the 

Columbi*  Btain  md  inMnd  continue  irith  cufraic  nmcticei? 

At-risk  populations  curmtly  exist  as  isolated  remnants  in  headwater  iributaries.  Without 
ecosystem-wide  management  the  potential  to  reconnect  these  populations  and  thus  ensure 
genetic  exchange  and  viability  across  the  landsctqjc  will  not  be  realized.  They  wiU 
remain  vulnerable  to  relatively  minor  catastrophic  events  (drought,  fire,  flood)  aiio  will 
blcely  continue  to  'blink  out"  of  existence  one-by-one. 

2)  In  your  prafeeniond,  acaantifit  opinion,  do  you  beljeva  iht  Pofeat  Sarviee  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  ManngameM  an  uaing 
aciantifiaalJv  aound  methodt  in  eonduoting  the  Columbia  Baain  aaaaaamenC? 

Yes,  I  00.  Much  of  the  work  being  done  integrates  traditional  disciplines  of  fisheries 
and  wildlife  biology,  forestry,  and  hydrology.  It  is  an  unpre<%dented  advancement  of 
tiie  applications  of  scieoti/kally  sound  methods. 

3)  >i  ia  my  undeniandini  tM.  (ha  Form  Samoa  and  tha  Bureau  of  Land  Management  an  not  planning  to  iaaue  any 
re^lationi  a/Taeting  phvaca  landa  baaed  upon  tha  Colombia  Beein  proioot  Are  they  wrong  for  only  focuiing  on  fodenij 
lande? 

From  an  academic  and  strictly  scientific  perq>ective  one  could  argue  for  a  more 
comprehensive  planning  approach  that  would  encompass  private  lands.  Realistically, 
however  without  "selling"  their  approach  first  to  state.  Tribal,  and  private  landholders, 
they  stand  ns  chance  of  achievmg  landscape-level  management.  It  is  far  better  to 
demonstrate,  by  example,  the  validity  of  their  approach  and  to  ultimately  succeed  by 
going  slowly,  a  watershed  at  a  time,  with  willing  coopeiators  . 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  (o  address  your  questions. 

Sincerely, 


M   OouJL  ^^>>^^^^'^-«^ 


Paul  Brouha 
Executive  Director 
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encl.  Testimony,   copy  of  Rep.  Yates  questions 
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USDA,  Forest  Service 


Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Project 

FOLLOW-UP  QUESTIONS 

from 

May  7,  1996 

Interior  cind  R^-lated  Agencies  Subconunittee  on  impropriations 

Oversight  Hearing  for  Fiscal  Year  1997  Appropriations 


1.   Please  give  a  brief  run-down  on  the  forest  health  problems  in  the  Interior 
Columbia  basin. 

In  general,  forest  structure,  stand  densities,  and  composition  within  the 
Interior  Columbia  Basin  has  changed  dramatically  in  the  last  50-80  years.   This 
has  left  many  of  the  forests  more  susceptible  to  larger  and  more  intense  insect 
and  disease  outbreaks  and  wildfires.   This  has  generally  had  a  negative  affect 
on  fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  v;ater  and  air  quality,  cind  a  predictable  and 
sustainable  flow  of  goods  and  service  for  natural  resource  dependent 
communities.   The  primary  causes  of  the  forest  health  problems  are  historical 
timber  harvest  practices,  suppression  of  wildfires,  and  drought  conditions. 

There  are  some  positive  trends  in  management.   The  use  of  best  management 
practices  for  the  last  10-20  years  have  improved  road  construction  and 
maintenance.   These  practices  are  more  sensitive  to  soil  productivity 
protection  and  water  quality  protection  concerns.   Prescribed  fire  techniques 
have  irrtprcved  and  are  being  used  to  help  remedy  some  forest  health  problems. 
Forest  management  approaches  have  changed  in  both  harvest  techniques  and 
silvicui-ural  treatments  so  that  more  "light  on  the  land"  treatments  are 
availcible  to  managers. 


2.   What  new  discoveries  or  insight  regarding  forest  health  have  come  from  your 
scientific  assessment,  and  how  will  your  plans  attempt  to  turn  this  situation 
around?   Please  give  a  brief  summary  answer. 

The  Scientific  Assessment  shows  how  forests  have  changed  on  a  landscape  level. 
Old  forests  cind  the  number  of  large  trees  have  declined  from  historic  (1800s) 
levels.   Forest  species  composition  has  generally  shifted  from  fire- tolerant 
species  (ponderosa  pine  and  western  larch)  to  fire- intolerant  species  (firs) . 
Middle-aged,  overstocked  stands  and  insect,  disease,  and  fire  susceptibility 
has  increased.   These  changes  have  implications  for  aquatic  and  terrestrial 
resources . 

The  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statements  will  display  an  array  of  meuiagement 
techniques  to  address  the  current  situation.   Thinning,  prescribed  burning,  and 
prescribed  natural  fire  are  methods  being  considered  to  ameliorate 
the  problems . 
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3.   Isn't  It  vexy  Important  to  utilize  timber  harvest  and  salvage  as  key  tools 
to  reduce  the  fire  danger  and  to  generate  jobs  and  receipts? 

Salvage  and  timber  harvest  can  be  key  tools  to  help  in  the  restoration  process 
while  providing  jobs  and  revenues  to  states  and  counties.   Commercial  timber 
harvest  can  be  one  silvicultural  technicpae  to  reduce  fire  danger.   The  type  of 
silvicultural  prescription  (e.g.  thinning,  selective  tree  harvest)  and  species 
of  tree  harvested  must  be  designed  to  meet  current  forest  health  problems. 
However,  there  are  other  important  ways  to  reduce  fire  danger  that  in  some 
instemces  are  ecologically  preferaUole  such  as  prescribed  fire  and  precommercial 
thinning  that  improve  forest  health.  These  other  tools  should  not  be  overlooked 
by  Congress . 


4.   How  many  timber  dependent  communities  are  there  in  the  study  area?   How  are 
you  including  concerns  for  these  communities  in  your  planning  effort? 

The  assessment  does  identify  communities  that  are  timber  dependent.   There  are 
29  communities  out  of  the  over  400  communities  in  the  study  area  that  have  been 
identified  as  being  timber  dependent.   These  communities  tend  to  be  more 
isolated  and  awav  t  en-  copulated  areas  with  n-.-re  diverse  economies. 
Communities  defii.^-.  as  timber  dependent  were  >i"  Ljast  50  miles  from  amy 
conmunity  with  a  population  of  10,000  or  more.   This  definition  was  used  to 
focus  on  the  most  isolated  timber  dependent  communities  rather  than  a  general 
list  of  any  community  with  milling  or  logging  employment. 

The  EIS  teams  are  using  this  information  in  developing  the  OEISs .   The  effects 
on  these  communities  will  be  displayed  in  the  "Environmental  Consequences" 
section  of  the  DEISs . 


5.   Since  we  have  a  long  term  need  to  utilize  timber  harvest  as  a  forest 
management  tool,  how  can  you  assure  that  mills  will  have  sufficient  timber 
supplies  to  stay  in  business  so  they  can  provide  jobs  for  their  communities  and 
be  able  to  thin  and  salvage  the  woods  as  may  be  needed  in  the  future? 

The  Forest  Service  cind  BLM  Ccin  only  provide  a  supply  of  timber  that  is 
sustainable  to  our  natural  resource  base.   In  some  cases,  this  may  mean  a 
National  Forest  may  not  be  aible  to  supply  present  demand  or  historical  levels 
of  timber  volume  if  doing  so  will  damage  resources  and  violate  laws.   Though 
our  goal  is  to  provide  a  predictable  level  of  timber  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
communities,  many  factors  which  affect  the  flow,  marketability  auid  supply  of 
timber  are  outside  the  agencies'  control  such  as  economic  factors  or  natural 
events . 


6.   Can  you  give  some  examples  of  negative  or  positive  impacts  of  wildfires  on 
the  fish  and  wildlife  populations  in  the  Interior  Columbia  Basin? 

Wildfire  may  create  a  mixture  of  tree  age  classes  and  structures,  depending  on 
the  intensity  of  the  fire.   These  more  complex  landscapes  Ccm  provide  a  mixture 
of  habitats  for  fish  and  wildlife  that  are  less  susceptible  to  future 
wildfires.   Fires  can  aid  long-term  stream  habitat  processes  by  providing  wood 
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into  streams. 

Uncontrolled  wildfires  burn  trees  that  provide  nesting  cavities  for  wildlife. 
Wildfires  may  burn  riparian  or  streamside  vegetation  that  helps  shade  streeuns 
and  provide  stream  bank  stability.   Uncharacteristic  wildfires  can  have 
negative  impacts  on  soils  and  Ccin  cause  accelerated  erosion.   Fish  and  wildlife 
habitat  can  become  isolated  and  fragmented. 

7.   How  extensive  is  the  prescribed  burning  and  fuels  loading  program  for  the 
national  forests  and  grasslands  and  BLM  lands  in  the  study  area? 

All  National  Forests  and  BLM  Districts  within  this  area  have  strategies  and 
prescriptions  for  managing  fuel  loads  and  conducting  prescribed  bums.   The 
current  fuels  treatment  program  within  the  area  ramges  from  100-200,000  acres 
per  year  depending  on  funding  and  weather  conditions. 

What  percentage  of  the  fuels  management  program  as  described  in  the  forest  and 
district  plans  are  actually  implemented? 

Vftiat  funding  would  be  needed  to  fully  fund  the  prescribed  bum  and  fuels 
management  programs  in  the  current  feres c  end  district  plans? 

The  exact  percentage  of  the  fuel  program  being  implemented  as  identified  in 
individual  land  mangagement  plans  is  not  readily  availcJale.   However,  it  is 
generally  believed  that  the  amount  of  prescribed  fire  and  fuels  management 
activities  is  less  than  what  is  projected  in  these  plans. 

The  needs  for  future  management  for  fuels  is  being  reassessed  in  the  ICBEMP 
EIS's  to  address  the  broad  issue  of  forest  health.   At  that  time  a  more  current 
estimate  of  future  needs  will  be  identified. 


8.   There  is  also  a  lot  of  concern  for  rangeland  health.   What  is  the  condition 
of  the  rangeland  in  the  study  area? 

Much  of  the  rangeland  riparian  or  streamside  areas  have  been  stablized.   Still, 
much  of  the  streamside  areas  lack  desired  density  and  composition  of 
vegetation,  and  the  noxious  weed  problem  is  expanding  rapidly. 

How  will  your  plan  affect  grazing  and  livestock-dependent  communities? 

The  effects  of  the  seven  DEIS  alternatives  on  grazing  and  livestock-dependent 
communities  will  be  displayed  in  the  "Environmental  Consequences"  chapter. 
That  analysis  is  not  yet  complete. 

What  criteria  do  you  use  to  determine  range  conditions  and  trends? 

The  following  are  some  of  the  factors  used  in  determining  rangeland  conditions 
and  trends : 

cheinge  from  native  vegetation  to  exotic  plant  species; 

rapid  spread  and  increased  density  of  woody  vegetation  (e.g.  western 

juniper) ; 

grazing  practices; 
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prescribed  burning; 

wildfire;  and 

climatic  conditions  (especially  drought) . 

How  has  rangeland  condition  been  affected  by  invasive  and  noxious  weeds  and  how 
has  rangeland  condition  been  affected  by  wildfire? 

Invasive  and  noxious  weeds  have  replaced  native  plants  simplifying  the 
rangel^.jd  ecosystem.   This  invasion  is  causing  rcingelands  to  be  less  productive 
from  a  vegetation,  livestock  and  wildlife  perspective.   Invasive  and  noxious 
weeds  can  also  cause  changes  in  the  hydrologic  cycle. 

Wildfires  can  be  a  factor  that  negatively  impacts  rangeland  condition.   Exotic 
grasses  like  cheatgrass  and  medusahead  are  extremely  flammable  and  increase  the 
frequency  of  wildfires.   The  more  frequent  the  fires,  the  less  likely  native 
species  will  be  able  to  persist.   Also,  there  is  a  higher  risk  of  erosion 
because  of  having  bare  soil  more  often. 


9.   Is  there  a  special  role  for  the  federal  lands,  as  opposed  to  the  state  and 
private  lands,  in  providing  fish  and  wildlife  hsibitat  conditions  that  are 
relatively  uncommon,  rare,  or  have  8peci.al  characteristics  such  as  old-growth? 

Federal  lands  do  play  a  special  role  in  providing  habitat  for  uncommon  or  rare 
fish  and  wildlife.   For  instance,  old  growth  forests  are  found  almost  entirely 
on  lands  managed  by  the  Federal  government,  where  once  they  were  found  in 
abundance  on  private  land  as  well.   If  such  forest  and  rare  species  are  to 
persist,  then  special  care  is  needed  in  managing  these  hcUsitats. 

Federal  laws  like  the  National  Forest  Management  Act,  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
«md  Management  Act,  and  the  Endangered  Species  Act  require  the  protection  of 
wildlife  and  fish  species,  and  their  habitats.   Federal  actions  are  to  be 
carried  out  in  a  manner  that  will  not  contribute  to  extinction  of  species. 


10.  What  kinds  of  partnerships  have  evolved  to  aid  your  federal  management  in 
the  study  area? 

The  project  has  developed  partnerships  with  state,  local,  cuid  tribal 
governments  over  the  past  two  years.   The  Project  signed  a  Memorandum  of 
Understcuiding  with  the  Eastside  Ecosystem  Coalition  of  Counties,  on  behalf  of 
the  count  government  associations  from  the  states  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho, 
and  Montana.   These  partnerships  have  fostered  cin  open  dialogue  and  a  sense  of 
cooperation  during  the  preparation  of  the  scientific  assessment  and  development 
of  the  Draft  EISs.   The  Executive  Steering  Committee  for  the  project  will  be 
soliciting  input  on  a  preferred  alternative  from  the  States,  tribal 
governments,  the  Eastside  Ecosystem  Coalition  of  Counties,  and   the  Resource 
Advisory  Councils  as  part  of  that  partnership. 

To  what  degree  do  the  states,  counties,  industries,  interest  groups  and 
citizens  provide  funds  and  expertise  to  aid  timber,  recreation,  fire,  and  fish 
and  wildlife  management  and  projects?   Please  provide  a  brief  answer 
summarizing  In  each  of  these  program  areas. 


94-777  Qfi  _  5d 
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Most  of  the  support  the  BLM  and  Forest  Service  receives  from  states,  counties, 

industries,  interest  groups  and  citizens  is  in  the  area  of  expertise  or 

volunteer  work.   Below  are  just  a  few  excunples  of  some  of  the  expertise  and 
volunteer  work  being  done: 


Timber : 


Technical  information  on  harvest  methods  harvest  methods  like 
helicopter  logging. 


Recreation:    Share  costs  for  water  treatment  facility  that  supports  both 

private  and  federal  recreation  facilities;   space  provided  by- 
private  business  for  BLM/Forest  Service  interpretive  displays  and 
programs.   Individuals  and  organizations  across  the  nation 
volunteer  to  build  and  maintain  trails  on  federal  lands. 

Fire:         The  National  Interagency  Fire  Center  in  Boise,  ID  is  the  national 
clearing  house  for  fighting  wildland  fires  on  federal,  state  and 
private  lands  through  the  incident  command  system.   Wildland  fire 
fighting  is  a  prime  excimple  of  interagency  cind 
cross- jurisdictional  cooperation  on  the  ground.   Cooperative 
agreements  for  fire  suppression  activities  exist  nation-wide 
between  federal,  state,  local,  county  fire  fighting 
orgcinizations  . 

Fish  amd      Developing  wildlife  conservation  strategies  for  rare  species 
Wildlife     by  state  and  federal  biologists;   improvement  of  wildlife  habitat 
by  conservation  groups  like  Trout  Unlimited,  Rocky  Mountain  Elk 
Foundation,  or  Association  of  Northwest  Steelheaders; 
construction,  placement  and  maintenance  of  blue  bird  houses  by 
Boy  Scout  troops . 


11.  To  what  extent  will  the  science  amd  management  information  accumulated  by 
your  project  regarding  environmental,  fish,  wildlife,  or  endangered  species 
result  In  greater  controls  and  reduced  management  flexibility  on  state  and 
private  lands? 

No  decisions  are  made  in  the  scientific  assessment.   Management  decisions 
documented  in  the  Record  of  Decision  for  the  EIS's  will  only  apply  to  BLM  and 
Forest  Service  leinds. 

Has  your  economic  analysis  Indicated  any  decrease  In  property  values  or  present 
net  value  of  resource  utilization  activities  on  state  and  private  lands  due  to 
such  potential  constrictions? 

We  did  not  study  property  values  or  present  net  value  of  resource  utilization 
activities  associated  directly  with  private  land. 


12.  To  what  extent  will  the  planning  and  protection  your  project  will  provide 
for  federal  lands  help  take  environmental,  fish,  wildlife,  or  endangered 
species  protection  obligations  off  of  state  and  private  lands? 

For  many  species,  protection  of  federal  lands  will  be  sufficient  to  assure 
their  long-term  viability.   For  other  species,  like  the  salmon,  protection  of 
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federal  lands  can  not  alone  aaeure  viability.   It  will  take  a  cooperative 
effort  between  many  federal,  etate,  tribal  govemmente,  and  private  entities  to 
protect  and  restore  these  species.   One  example  of  a  cooperative  effort  is  the 
Idaho  Governor's  Bull  Trout  Conservation  Plan,  which  involves  state  and  private 
land  managers.   Federal  land  meunagement  agencies  are  prepresented  on  the 
Governor's  steering  committee  through  this  project. 

Do«a  this  increased  federal  role  in  envlroniiantal  protection  result  in  greater 
flexibility  for  state  and  private  land  aanageiaant? 

Greater  protection  on  federal  lands  can  lead  to  more  flexibility  for  state  and 
private  land  management  in  many  instances. 

Has  your  aconoalc  analysis  indicated  any  Increase  In  property  values  or  present 
next  value  of  resource  utllixatioB  activities  on  state  and  private  lands? 

We  did  not  study  property  values  or  present  net  value  of  resource  utilization 
activities  directly  associated  with  private  land. 


13.  As  tlabaring  aoves  Into  acre  envlronnantally  sensitive  areas,  the  volume 
of  tlaber  that  can  be  raatovad  while  causing  nlnlaal  envlronstental  damage  will 
decrease  despite  more  sophisticated  harvesting  plans.   Are  you  looking  at  the 
European  (German)  model  of  forest  management,  where  stands  are  being  harvested 
for  primary,  secondary  and  even  tertiary  products  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  tine? 

We  are  always  looking  at  ways  to  increase  utilization  of  wood  fiber  in  the 
areas  we  harvest.   However,  instead  of  emphasizing  "cropland"  strategies  like 
those  in  Europe,  we  are  emphasizing  restoring  or  maintaining  ecological 
functions  and  processes  while  providing  for  multiple  use  management. 

14 .  The  la^llcatlon  of  these  European  models  la  one  that  relies  on  Intensive 
management  and  where  the  urban/forest  Interface  is  coapletely  Interwoven,  and 
forest  fire  is  not  catastrophic  In  nature.   Can  any  of  that  knowledge  be 
applied  to  the  Interior  Columbia  Basin? 

Yes,  there  ovay  be  things  to  learn  from  the  European  models.   However,  there  are 
significant  ecological  and  social  differences  between  Europe  and  the  Interior 
Columbia  Basin. 


15.   To  Implement  a  policy  that  will  significantly  reduce  forest  floor  fuel 
loading,  the  primary  cause  of  large  scale  uncontrolled  wildfire,  will  new 
utilization  standards,  or  will  new  products  have  to  be  developed  that  can 
economically  utilize  that  type  of  forest  product? 

Significant  fuel  loading  is  only  one  factor  that  contributes  to  leurge  scale, 
uncontrolled  wildfires.  Other  factors  include  climate  (drought  conditions), 
weather  patterns  (lightening  storms)  ,  tree  stand  density,  and  accessibility. 

To  reduce  tree  stand  density,  which  means  removing  the  smaller  dizuneter  trees, 
new  utilization  standards  and  new  markets  for  this  material  will  need  to  be 
developed.   Availability  of  smaller  diameter  material  may  also  lead  to 
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investments  in  the  private  sector  to  utilize  this  material.  There  is  funple 
evidence  in  the  region  of  some  forest  industry  entrepreneurs  who  are  moving 
this  direction  as  part  of  an  overall  business  strategy. 

16.  There  has  been  tremendous  pressure  recently  to  assure  that  forest  sales  are 
net  revenue  producers.   The  positive  revenue  stream  can  be  reversed  whan  the 
cost  of  fire  suppression  activities  are  Included  In  the  analysis.   To  moderate 
vrlldland  fire,  thus  reducing  the  astronomical  costs  of  fire  suppression,  are 
there  activities  that  can  be  incorporated  in  timber  sales  to  dramatically 
reduce  the  possibilities  or  scope  of  these  types  of  fires? 

Forest  management  practices  will  emphasize  developing  forests  that  have  a  tree 
composition  and  structure  that  will  help  keep  wildleuid  fire  as  a  moderate 
force.   To  reach  eui  acceptable  rauige  of  tree  composition  and  structure  will 
take  mauiy  years . 

Current  timber  meuiagement  practices  require  the  removal  (utilization)  or 
disposal  (burning  or  chipping)  of  logging  debris.   These  practices  will 
continue  with  em  eye  towards  better  utilization.   The  project  has  developed 
cost  estimates  for  each  alternative,  including  forest  management  activities 
which  may  reduce  fuel  loadings.   In  addition,  cost  estimates  for  fire 
suppression  for  each  alternative  were  developed  based  on  the  expected  forest 
management  activities.   While  the  cost  estimates  are  not  precise,  the 
information  allows  for  a  comparison  of  alternatives  where  fire  suppression 
costs  may  be  avoided  by  fuels  management  activities. 


17.  Since  the  Interior  Coluabia  River  Basin  has  become  mottled  with 
urban/forest  Interfaces,  what  role  do  private  Insurance  carriers  have  in 
defraying  costs  associated  with  fire  suppression  activities  concentrated  on 
protecting  structures,  and  should  these  not  be  recovered  by  the  federal 
government? 

It  is  not  the  role  of  the  federal  land  management  agencies  to  determine  the 
role  of  private  insurance  carriers  in  defraying  the  costs  of  fire  suppression. 
The  only  time  lamd  management  agencies  deal  with  this  issue  is  when  an 
individual  or  organization  is  found  negligent  in  causing  a  wildland  fire.   The 
government  then  tries  to  recover  the  fire  suppression  costs  it  incurred. 


18.   Please  provide  a  table  which  shows  the  expenditures  for  the  project  from 
the  BliH  and  the  FS.   Include  entries  that  show  funding  subactlvlty  (EBLI) 
contributions  by  regions  or  states,  by  year.   Please  also  provide  estimates  of 
contributed  value  where  staff  time  was  supported  by  home  units. 

Table  3  provides  the  requested  information.  No  attempt  was  made  to  capture 
contributed  costs.    Past  experience  has  shown  that  a  project  confined  to  a 
single  administrative  unit,  contributed  costs  range  from  1-5%  of  the  total 
project  cost.   In  the  case  of  the  Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Mamagemnet 
Project,  multiple  governmental  agencies,  at  multiple  levels  of  their 
organizations  (national,  regional  and  local)  were  involved  in  close 
coordination  and  consultation.   Therefore  due  to  this  project's  complexities 
the  contributed  value  would  be  expected  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  the  1-5%. 
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19.   Please  provide  a  table  which  shows  the  number  of  federal  personnel  working 
full  time  on  the  project,  the  number  of  detailers,  and  the  number  of 
contractors.   Provide  entries  per  year  and  agency,  and  show  which  major  aspect 
of  the  project  the  work  Is  related  to.   Please  make  this  table  consistent  with, 
or  part  of,  the  table  requested  in  18  above. 

This  information  is  found  in  Table  4 . 


20.  Please  provide  a  table  which  lists  the  national  forest  and  grassland  plans, 
as  well  as  district  plans  that  currently  are  in  force  in  the  study  area. 
Please  list  the  date  the  plan  was  completed,  when  it  was  started,  and  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  cost  that  went  into  its  completion.   Please  also  list  the  date 
of  the  most  recent  monitoring  report  for  the  plan. 

This  information  is  found  in  TeUole  5 . 

Information  on  the  cost  to  complete  individual  plcuis  is  highly  variable.   Costs 
vary  depending  on  the  plan's  vintage,  cl-.e  issues  requiring  attention,  the 
complexity  and  variety  of  the  natural  lesources  covered  by  the  plan,  and  on  the 
livel  of  public  interest.   A  rough  esti-Tiare  of  costs  to  ccmolete  BLM  and  Forest 
..^rvice  plans  in  the  attached  table  follows: 

Bureau  of  Land  Management:  Forest  Service: 

Oregon/Washington,  Idaho  and  Montana  Regions  1  and  4 

$2.0  million/  plsui  S2-3  million/plan 

Region  6 

$5-6  million/plein 


The  Forest  Service  require  periodic  monitoring  reports  for  plans.   The  dates 
the  last  monitoring  reports  were  made  available  to  the  public  are  listed  in  the 
table.   The  BLM  does  not  have  a  requirement  to  do  such  reporting.   However, 
many  BLM  Districts  are  sending  out  periodic  planning  update  reports. 


21.   Please  provide  a  table  which  indicates.  In  an  approximate  way,  the  length 
of  time  it  will  take  to  update  forest  or  district  plans  once  the  project's 
final  EIS  and  ROD  are  completed,  if  it  goes  according  to  the  current  plan.   If 
you  like,  you  may  incorporate  this  information  in  the  table  requested  in  number 
20  above. 

The  intent  at  this  time  is  to  amend  all  plans  within  the  project  area  on 
certain  issues  at  the  time  of  the  Records  of  Decision  (RODs) .   We  are 
considering  a  practicable  transition  process  to  bring  current  plans  cind 
projects  into  compliance  with  new  direction  that  results  from  the  RODs.   This 
transition  process  (known  as  "reconciliation"  in  the  Northwest  Forest  Plan) 
could  taJce  up  to  one  year . 
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22.   For  informational  purposes,  please  provide  a  taJsle  which  suggests  the 
types  of  policies  and  management  activities  that  are  more  likely  to  be  covered 
by  the  broadscale  plan,  and  those  that  are  more  likely  to  be  covered  by  forest 
or  district  specific  plans.   This  should  not  be  a  comprehensive  listing,  but  a 
summary  for  discussion  purposes. 

Broadscale : 

Habitat  management  for  wide-rcinging  species 

Aquatic  and  riparian  management  strategies 

Setting  priorities  for  management  and  resource  allocation  within  the 

Columbia  River  Basin 

Meeting  Clean  Water  Act  and  Clean  Air  Act 

Responding  to  insect  and  disease  outbreaks  or  their  potential 

Forest/rangeland  health 

Strategies  for  reducing  exotic  weeds 

Urban/wildland  wildfire  strategies  and  priorities 

Local  Forest/District: 

Design  of  timber  sales 

Recreation  projects 

Allotment  management  plans 

Fish  habitat  improvement 

Restoration  projects 

Prescribed  fire  pleins 

Access  and  Travel  management  plans 

Firewood  policies 


23.   What  ever  happened  to  the  Western  Forest  Health  Initiative?   Is  this  still 
going  on?  Has  it  been  incorporated  in  any  way  into  the  ICBEHF? 

The  Western  Forest  Health  Initiative  (WFHI)  is  ongoing.   This  is  a  policy  level 
initiative  that  also  created  a  concrete  list  of  projects  that  begin  to  address 
forest  health  concerns.   The  project  has  incorporated  the  policy  issues  into 
the  planning  process. 

WFHI  provides  a  better  understanding  of  the  contributing  factors  of  declining 
forest  health  in  the  west.   The  project  used  this  understanding  and  other 
scientific  information  in  identifying  the  areas  with  the  most  serious 
problems.   The  DEISs  are  proposing  alternative  management  strategies  for 
dealing  with  these  problems  within  the  interior  Columbia  River  Basin. 
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INTERIOR  COLUMBIA  BASIN  ECOSYSTEM  MANAGEMENT  PROJECT 
USDA  -  FOREST  SERVICE: 

FY  1994  EXPENDITURfcS 


EBLI 

PNW 

INT 

WO 

Rl 

R4 

R6 

FY  1994     II 
TOTAL 

CNGP 

52 

52 

CNRN 

53 

53 

CNTM 

$11 

511 

FFFP 

53 

$57 

560 

FREM 

51,340 

51,340 

FRFE 

S878 

$878 

FRFM 

$277 

S277 

FRRA 

$231 

5231 

FRFN 

$1,153 

51,153 

FRNP 

5107 

5107 

FRRE 

$0 

NFAF 

561 

513 

$110 

$211 

5395 

NFCR 

529 

$4 

54 

$99 

$136 

NFEM 

5516 

$224 

$369 

$1,109 

NFCr 

■-" 

$70 

590 

\FrfA 

$1 

$70 

571 

NFIF 

$7 

$6 

589 

$127 

5229 

NFLA 

$70 

$70 

NFMG 

532 

$2 

$112 

$146 

NFRD 

582 

$282 

$364 

NFRM 

572 

$11 

$162 

5245 

NFSE 

537 

53 

$127 

5167 

NFSO 

516 

569 

S240 

5325 

NF5P 

55 

$70 

575 

NFSV 

S3 

53 

NFTE 

511 

$240 

$251 

NFTI 

$110 

$110 

NFTP 

S3 

$12 

$338 
$353 

NFVM 

$3 

$240 

5243 

NFWL 

57 

513 

5240 

5260 

TOTAL 

52,726 

50  1 

1       51,600 

5.23   1 

1          5.7S 

1      5.177 

5K,704 

Dollars  are 

shown  in  th 

ousands. 
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FY  1995  EXPENDITURES 


EBLI 

PNW 

INT 

WO 

Rl 

R4 

R6 

FY  1995 
TOTAL 

CNGP 

524 

$24 

CNRN 

$0 

CNTM 

$0 

H-W 

5790 

$790 

FREM 

$0 

FRFE 

$0 

FRFM 

$0 

FRRA 

$0 

FRFN 

$100 

$200 

$925 

$1,225 

FRNP 

:           1 

$0 

:RRE 

$0 

NFAF 

$0 

NFCR 

$0 

NFEM 

$500 

$4,463 

$3,068 

$1,742 

$9,773 

NFGT 

$0 

NFHA 

$0 

NFIF 

$0 

NFLA 

$0 

NFMG 

$0 

NFRD 

$0 

NFRM 

$0 

NFSE 

$0 

NFSO 

$0 

NFSP 

$0 

NFSV 

$0 

NFTE 

$0 

NFTI 

$0 

NFTP 

$0 

NFVM 

so 

NFWL 

$0 

1  TOTAL 

1           $100 

1          $200 

1       51,425 

1       54,463] 

1       $3,882 

1       ^^-^"^1 

1      $11.812 
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FY  1996  EXPENDITURES* 


EBLI 

PNW 

INT 

wo 

Rl 

R4 

R6 

EY  1996 
TOTAL 

CNCP 

\ 

$0 

CNRN 

$0 

CNTM 

SO 

fHFF 

so 

FREM 

so 

FREE 

so 

FREM 

$0 

FRRA 

$0 

FRFN 

so 

FRNP 

so 

■  RRE 

$300 

$300  II 

NFAF 

$o| 

NFCR 

$0 

NFEM 

$1,000 

$713 

$713 

51,508 

$3,934 

NFCT 

$0 

N-^HA 

$0 

NFIF 

$0 

MELA 

$0 

NEMG 

$0 

NERD 

$0 

NERM 

$0 

NESE 

$o| 

NFSO 

so| 

NESP 

$o| 

NESV 

$0 

NFTE 

$0 

NETI 

so 

NET? 

$0 

NEVM 

$0 

NEWL 

so 

TOTAL 

L 

S300| 

SO 

>l,nnp 

1     -' 

$713 

H       $1,508| 

$4,234 

•Projected  expenditures  for  FY  1996 


720 


£       3 
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EXPANDED  BUDGET  LINE  ITEM  (EBLI)  CROSSWALK 

USDA  -  FOREST  SERVICE: 

CNGP  Construction  -  General  Purpose 

CVRN  Construction  -  Recreation 

CNTM  Construction  -  Timber 

FFFP  Fire  Protection 

FREM    Ecosystem  Research 

FREE  Forest  Environment  Research 

FRFM    Forest  Management  Research 

FRRA  Forest  Resource  and  Research 

FRFN  Research  Foundation  Programs 

FRNP  Forest  Resources  and  Management  Research 

FRRE  Forest  Environment  Research 

NFAF  National  Forest  Anadromous 

NFCR  National  Forest  Cultural  Resources 

NFEM  National  Forest  Ecosystem  Management 

NFGT  National  Forest  Nurseries 

NFHA  NatKiiiiU  Forest  Havest  Administration 

NFIF  National  Forest  Inland  Fish 

NFLA  National  Forest  Real  Estate  Management 

NFMG  National  Forest  Minerals  and  Geology  Management 

NFRD  National  Forest  Road  Maintenance 

NFRM  National  Forest  Recreation  Management 

NFSE  National  Forest  Silvicultural  Examination 

NFSO  National  Forest  Soil,  Water,  and  Air  Op>erations 

NFSP  National  Forest  Sales  Preparation 

NFSV  National  Forest  Soil  &  Water  Resource  Inventory 

NFTE  National  Forest  Endangered  and  Threatened  Species  Management 

NFTI  National  Forest  Timber  Stand  Improvement 

NFTP  National  Forest  Timber  Resource  Inventory 

NFVM  National  Forest  Range  Vegetation  Management 

NFWL  National  Forest  Wildlife  Habitat  Management 

USDI  -  BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

1000  Land  Resources 

1100  Wildlife  &  Fisheries 

1150  Threatened  &  Endangered  Species 

1300  Energy  &  Minerals 

1400  Realty  &  Ownership  Management 

1510  Fire  -  Program  Management 

1600  Resource  Protection  &  MaintenaiKe 

1990  Mining  Law  Administration 

4310  Forest  Managementr 

4320  Crazing  Management 

4340  Soil /Water/ Air 

4350  Wildlife  Habitat 

4410  Resource  Management  Planning 
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INTERIOR  COLUMBIA  BASIN  ECOSYSTEM  MANAGEMENT  PROJECT 
CONTRACTS  AWARDED 


ADMINISTRATIVE  UNIT 

FY 

1994 

FY 

1995 

FY 

1996 

USPS 

BLM 

USPS 

BLM 

USPS 

BLM 

Administration 

3 

Aquatics  Team 

3 

6 

Economics  Team 

6 

- 

Environmental  Impact 
Statement  Teams 

8 

Geograpical  Information 
Systems  Team 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Landscape  Ecology  Team 

21 

27 

Science  Leadership 

1 

Social  Science  Team 

16 

5 

Terrestrial  Science  Team 

37 

13 

.  '^:- .      TOTALS 

85: 

'  X- 

68 

■^r: 

9 

1 
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FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT-  FY  1994 


ADMINISTRATIVE  UNIT 

USES 

BLM 

EPA 

NMFS 

FWS 

USGS 

NBS 

PFT 

De- 
tail 

De- 
tail 

De- 
tail 

De- 
tail 

De- 
tail 

De- 
tail 

De- 
tail 

Project  Leadership 

1.2 

0.6 

Administrative  Support  Team 

4.4 

4.5 

Environmental  Impact  Statement 
Teams 

5.3 

1.2 

0.2 

0.4 

0.1 

Commimications  Team 

0.3 

4.3 

0.3 

Tribal  Laison/Intergovemmental 
Team 

1.0 

0.1 

0.2 

Geograpical  Information  Systems 
Team 

0.2 

1.4 

C.h 

Science  Integration  Team 
Leadership 

1.0 

0.6 

Aquatics  Team 

2.8 

0.3 

Economics  Team 

0.3 

0.9 

0.2 

Landscape  Ecology  Team 

5.9 

0.2 

0.7 

Social  Science  Team 

1.3 

1.6 

Terrestrial  Science  Team 

0.2 

1.9 

0.1 

TOTALS 

8.4 

29.9 

4.2 

0.6 

??; 

0.4 

0.8 

?? 

FY  1994  TOTAL=44.3 

Note:  Numbers  of  work  year  equivalents  have  been  calculated  in  a  short  time  frame  from  available 
information.  Other  employees  not  counted  above  have  contributed  time  under  the  directton  of  a  "task 
leader."   Inclusion  of  their  efforts  would  add  approximately  25%  to  the  depicted  work  year  total. 

Numbers  represent  Work  Year  Equivalents:  #  of  days  worked/280  work  days  per  year. 
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FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT-  FY  1995 


ADMINISTRATIVE  UNIT 

USPS 

BLM 

EPA 

NMFS 

FWS 

uses 

NBS 

PFT 

De- 
tail 

De- 
tail 

De- 
tail 

De- 
tail 

De- 
tail 

De- 
tail 

De- 
tail 

Project  Leadership 

LO 

1.44 

1.0 

Administrative  Support  Team 

6.6 

9.3 

Environmental  Impact  Statement 
Teams 

4.9 

9.5 

7.8 

1.0 

1.0 

0.2 

Communications  Team 

0.9 

7.7 

0.1 

Tribal  Laison/Intergovemmental 
Team 

2.7 

1.0 

0.2 

Geograpical  Information  Systems 
Team 

L7 

•  4 

1.7 

Science  Integration  Team 
Leadership 

1.0 

3.2 

Aquatics  Team 

?? 

5.7 

0.7 

0.4 

0.7 

Economics  Team 

0.9 

2.4 

Landscape  Ecology  Team 

30.5 

0.2 

0.8 

Social  Science  Team 

2.6 

1.0 

Terrestrial  Science  Team 

1.0 

7.5 

0.9 

0.7 

r  -TOTALS 

23.3 

81.2 

12.4 

1.6- 

?? 

1.7 

1 

0.7" 

FY  1995  TOTAL=123.34 


Note:  Numbers  of  v^^ork  year  equivalents  have  been  calculated  in  a  short  time  frame  from  available 
information.  Other  employees  not  counted  above  have  contributed  Hme  under  the  direction  of  a  "task 
leader."  Inclusion  of  their  efforts  would  add  approximately  25%  to  the  depicted  work  year  total. 

Numbers  represent  Work  Year  Equivjilents:  #  of  days  worked/280  work  days  per  year. 
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TgU-  ^ 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT-  FY  1996 


ADMINISTRATIVE  UNIT 

USES 

BLM 

EPA 

NMFS 

FWS 

uses 

NBS 

PFT 

De- 
tail 

De- 
tail 

De- 
tail 

De- 
tail 

De- 
tail 

De- 
tail 

De- 
tail 

Pro|ect  Leadership 

0.5 

1.0 

0.5 

Administrahve  Support  Team 

2.5 

2.9 

Environmental  Impact  Statement 
Teams 

1.0 

8.1 

1.6 

0.5 

Communications  Team 

0.5 

3.0 

Tribal  Laison/Intergovemmental 
Team 

1.0 

1.1 

0.1 

Geograpical  Information  Svstems 
Team 

0.8 

1.0 

1.0 

Science  Integration  Team 
Leadership 

0.5 

1.0 

Aquatics  Team 

1.9 

0.5 

0.4 

Economics  Team 

0.7 

Landscape  Ecology  Team 

3.2 

Social  Science  Team 

0.7 

Terrestrial  Science  Team 

0.5 

2.54 

0.2 

TOTALS 

7.3 

27.14 

3.9 

?? 

?? 

0.9 

?? 

?? 

FY  1996  TOTAL=39.24 
GRAND  TOTAL=206.88 

Note:  Numbers  of  work  year  equivalents  have  been  calculated  in  a  short  time  frame  from  available 
information.  Other  employees  not  counted  above  have  contributed  time  under  the  direction  of  a  "task 
leader."  Inclusion  of  their  efforts  would  add  approximately  25%  to  the  depicted  work  year  total. 

Numbers  represent  Work  Year  Equivalents:  #  of  days  worked/280  work  days  per  year. 
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USDA,    Forest   Service 


FOLLOW-UP    QUESTIONS 

f  rcxn 

Representative  Sidney  R.  Yates 

May  7,  1996 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subconvnittee  on  Appropriations 

Oversight  Hearing  for  Fiscal  year  1997  Appropriations 

1.   Tha  final  language  regarding  the  Columbia  Basin  project  in  the  FY  9  6 
Omnibus  bill  prevents  funds  from  being  used  to  'implement  regulation. ...  that 
regulate  the  use  of,  or  action  occurring  on,  non- federal  lands  as  a  result  of 
the  draft  or  final  environmental  Impact  statements  or  records  of  decision  for 
the  Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  management  Project.   Columbia  Basin 
Ecosystem  Management  Project  records  of  decision  will  not  provide  the  legal 
authority  for  any  new  formal  rulemaking  by  any  Federal  regulatory  agency  on  the 
use  of  private  property." 

Has  either  the  Forest  Service  or  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  ever  planned  on 
using  the  Columbia  Basin  project  to  regulate  private  lands? 


How  will  you  be  Impacted  by  the  provision  in  the  Omnibus  bill? 

The  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  intend  to  use  information 
from  the  Interior  Columbia  River  Basin  Ecosystem  Managemnt  Project  (ICBEMP) 
assessment  in  two  Envrionmental  Impact  Statements  (EIS's)  that  may  result  in 
eunendments  to  74  Forest  Service  and  BLM  land  mamagment  plans .   These  land 
management  plans  govern  Federal  Icinds  under  the  jurisdiction  of  FS  and  BLM,  auid 
will  not  control  uses  on  private  lands. 


2)   Is  it  fair  to  say  that  developing  and  Implementing  an  ecosystem -wide 
approach  to  managing  the  federal  lands  with  the  Interior  Columbia  Basin  will 
ultimately  help  the  timber  industry? 

I  ask  this  because  I'm  under  the  impression  that  unless  some  sort  of 
comprehensive  management  plan  is  implemented  for  the  Columbia  Basin,  that 
adequately  protects  the  region's  dwindling  fish  resources,  court  injunctions 
could  be  issued  that  would  dramatically  reduce  the  level  of  timber  harvesting 
in  the  area. 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  environmental  impact  statements  is  to  "provide 
sustainable  and  predictable  levels  of  products  emd  services  within  the 
capability  of  the  ecosystem." 

The  agencies  are  currently  working  under  Forest  Plan  amendments  intended  to  be 
inplace  for  an  interim  period  that  may  be  replaced  by  this  long-term  strategy. 
These  interim  plaui  amendments  were  originally  put  in  place  in  part  to  head  off 
pending  litigation  that  could  slow  or  halt  activities  (not  only  the  flow  of 
commodities,  but  other  activities  as  well)  on  public  liuids  administered  by  the 
two  agencies. 
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In  1994,  the  Government  was  successful  in  defending  the  Northwest  Forest  Plan 
from  challenge.   The  court  found  that  "Given  the  current  condition  of  the 
forests,  there  is  no  way  the  agencies  [Forest  Service,  Bureau  of  Land 
Memagement,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  National  Park  Service]  could  comply 
with  environmental  laws  without  planning  on  eui  ecosystem  basis."    This 
decision  affirms  the  desireibility  to  look  at  entire  ecosystems  and  the 
cumulative  affects  across  administrative  boundaries  to  meet  requirements  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  in  order  to  provide  commodity  uses  in  an 
environmentally  safe  manner. 


3)  If  the  Columbia  Basin  project,  or  some  other  ecosystem-wide  approach,  is  not 
implemented,  what  will  be  the  impact  on  endangered  and  threatened  species  in 
the  region? 

Conservation  strategies  would  be  developed  for  each  species  without  regard  to 
the  effects  on  other  species  could  result  in  management  conflicts  and 
inconsistencies,  thereby  increasing  costs. 

Could  failure  to  Implement  the  Columbia  Basin  project  lead  to  new  species  being 
added  to  the  Endangered  Species  List? 

Yes,  the  project  will  provide  better  information  on  the  needs  of  a  variety  of 
species  in  an  integrated  mamner  that  may  reduce  or  eliminate  the  need  for 
additional  listings. 

4.   Are  the  concerns  of  the  timber  industry  being  addressed  in  the  development 
of  the  Columbia  Basin  project? 

Yes,  extensive  and  unprecedented  public  involvement  and  input  efforts  have  been 
a  part  of  the  project  since  its  inception.   Representatives  from  state,  local 
and  tribal  governments,  timber,  environmental,  conservation,  agriculture,  and 
other  special  interests,  as  well  as  the  general  public,  have  been  involved  and 
provided  input  since  the  beginning.    Several  timber  companies  as  well  as 
forestry  organizations  have  closely  followed  the  project. 


5.   How  much  has  each  one  of  your  agencies  spent  to  date  on  the  Columbia  Basin 
Project? 

At  the  end  of  FY  1996  the  project,  which  includes  the  completion  of  the 
scientific  assessment  and  two  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statements  will  cost 
30.7  million  dollars. 

Many  of  the  other  agencies  cooperating  in  this  effort  are  providing  personnel 
and  their  associated  salary  cost,  as  well  as  contributing  data  for  the 
Scientific  Assessment,  while  other  involved  agencies  are  contributing  personnel 
and  data  to  the  project  in  lieu  of  dollars. 

The  following  tc±)le  displays  both  the  BLM' s  and  the  Forest  Service's 
expenditures  of  the  project.  (See  tcOale  1.) 

How  much  more  is  needed  to  complete  the  project? 
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The  1997  President's  Budget  includes  $2.3  million  for  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  Bureau  of  Land  M^ulagement .   This  will  bring  the  total  cost  of  the  project 
to  $33.0  million.   The  $2.3  million  estimate  was  based  on  the  following 
assumptions : 

1)  One  final  environmental  impact  statement  would  be  written  that  would 
cover  both  the  Interior  and  the  Upper  Columbia  Basin. 

2)  One  FEIS  team  housed  in  one  office  location. 

3)  Content  Analysis  for  both  DEIS's  conducted  in  one  location  by  one 
group  of  people . 

4)  Comment  period  would  be  90  days. 

Revised  assumptions  and  future  actions  may  increase  project  needs  by  aui 
additional  $1.5  to  $1.7  million.  These  includa : 

1)  Completion  of  separate  environmental  impact  statements. 

2)  Extension  of  the  comment  pericJ  to  120  days. 

3)  Another  unjcnown  that  could  impact  costs  drastically  is  the  intensity 
and  magnitude  of  state,  county,  local  and  Tribal  goverrunent  comment, 
as  well  as  public  reaction.   The  Project  has  maintained  an  open 
process  from  inception  and  must  continue  to  do  so.   Innovative 
processes  such  as  interactive  satellite  down  links,  town  hall 
meetings,  employee  briefings,  and/or  forums  patterned  after  the 
American  Forest  Congress  are  envisioned. 

Would  you  consider  this  money  wasted  if  you  were  prevented  from  using  the 
results  of  the  Colunbla  Basin  project? 

The  most  efficient  way  to  incorporate  the  new  scientific  information  is  to 
allow  Final  EISs  euid  Records  of  Decision  to  simultauieously  amend  multiple 
forest  plans  and  regional  guidelines.   Otherwise,  individual  plcui  cunendments 
would  take  longer  euid  cost  more  money. 
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The  following  table  displays  both  the  BLM's  and  the  Forest  Service's  expenditures 
on  the  project. 


Agency 


BLM 

Forest 
Service 

Total  Project 


FY  1994      FY  1995      FY  1996*       FY  1996**        Total 
($000)         ($000)         ($000)  ($000)-'  ($000) 


657 

3,806 

382 

1,466 

5,929 

8,704 

11,812 

2,145 

4,234 

24,750 

9,361 

15,618 

2,527 

5,700 

30,679 

*    Expenditures  in  FY  1996  to  date. 

**  Planned  total  expenditures  for  FY  1996. 
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